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PREFACE 


A Volume of summaries of papers was published just before 
the Conference. Its object was to serve as a convenient basis of 
discussion and criticism. It could not be regarded as a perma- 
nent contribution. And together with the selected papers, their 
summaries will not be important. Further it contained summar¬ 
ies of papers which were subsequently rejected by the Confer¬ 
ence. This Volume has not been therefore reprinted. These 
summaries were designated as the First Volume of the Proceed¬ 
ings and Transactions of the Fifth Indian Oriental Conference. 
This designation is hereby cancelled. 

It has not been possible to publish the Philology Section. 
Special and intricate type was required to represent the peculiar 
sounds of different languages. Orders were given to cast the 
necessary type. The proprietors of the foundry had promised to 
finish all the letters by January 1930. But up till now, only 70 
out of 100 letters are ready. It is impossible to wait longer, so the 
Philology Section had to be withheld from publication. Some of 
the papers are likeiy to appear in The Indian Linguistics. 

Tt has again taken about two years to bring out the Proceed¬ 
ings. Efforts were made to reduce the period to one year but 
without success. Selection of papers takes a long time. Papers 
are selected with the help of Sectional Presidents. After the 
Conference they are separated by long distances. They are 
generally busy people and cannot always attend to (he files at once. 
Sectional Secretaries are in no hurry to send in reports of their 
respective Sections. Thus notwithstanding numerous letters 
and reminders, one Sectional Secretary took six mouths to write 
half a dozen lines of report of his Section. The result was 
that the MS. could not be handed over to the Press before July 
1929. I would therefore suggest that the papers should be 
selected at the Conference itself, if they are to be printed at all. 
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The impression is then quite fresh. Selection at that time will 
take oniy minutes while afterwards when the impression has 
faded away, it takes months. 

In the present case, there has been another cause of delay. 
The man* appointed to correct proofs proved himself to be so 
inefficient and his work was so unscholarly that most of the 
pages printed by 1 dm had to be scraped by the Chairman, Mr. 
A. C. Woollier, M. A., C. 1. E., F. A. S. IS. As the type had 
already been distributed, these pages had to be recomposed and 
reprinted. This caused some financial loss to the Conference 
and delayed the present publication by six months. 

My thanks are due to the Chairman, Mr. A. C. Woolner. 
Without his keen and active interest, the publication of the 
present volume would have been a problem. From the inception 
to its completion, he has guided it at every stage. Mr. G. C. 
Chatterji, M. A., I. E. S., Professor of Philosophy of the 
Government College, Lahore, was kind enough to read the 
MS. of the Philosophy Section. Pt. NTanak Chand M. A. 
has prepared the index. Pt. Gauri Shankar, M. A., of the 
Government College and Pt. Ram Chandra Sbastri of the 
Oriental College have seen it through the press.* The time and 
labour spent by both of them are really remarkable and they both 
deserve our grateful thanks. 

oriental college. LAKSHMAN SARUP, 

Lahore $-11-30. Local Secretary. 

Name deliberately not published. I hope he will appreciate 

this. 
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121. Sardar Nawazish Ali Khan, Kazilbash, 42 Empress 

Road, Lahore. 

122. Mr. Naim-ur Rahman, Allahabad University. 

123. Prof. A\ . Norman Blown, Pennsylvania University, 

Philadelphia. 

124. Pt. Parameshwara Xand of S. 1). College*, Lahore. 

125. Mr. Y. G. Pondel, Poona. 

126. Balm Piyare Lai Bedi, Model 'town, Lahore. 

127. Prof. K. R. Pishorate, Kocliin. 

128. R. S. Paryag Dayal, Lucknow. 

129. L. Raclha Lai, Lake Road, Lahore, 
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130. L. Ram Gopal. 

131. T. A. Ramaswami Esq., Saraswati Mahal, Tanjore. 

132. M. Rashid Ahmad, M.A., Govt. College, Ludhiana. 

133. R. S. L. Raghunath Saliai, Headmaster of Dayal 

Singh School, Lahore. 

134. Radlia Govinda Basak, Esq., Dacca University, 

Dacca. 

135. Prof. Ram (’hand Khanna, Govt. Intermediate 

('ollcge, Pnsrur. 

13(>. Dr. Rama Sawami Shastri, Oriental Institute, 
Baroda. 

137. Pt. Ram Sawarupa Shastri. Muslim University, 

Aligarh. 

138. Prof. Ram Cliand, I). A. V. College, .lullundur. 

139. Pandit Ram Chandra Shastri, Oriental College, 

Lahore. 

140. R. K. Suhramanium Esq., Roypettah, Madras. 

141. C. S. Sirinivas, Esq., Professor of History, Madras. 

142. R. Srinivasragheri Aiyangar, Govt. Museum, Madras. 

143. L. Sadhu Ram, of Archaeology Survey Department, 

Lahore. 

144. Prof. Shiv Sharnta, Dayanand Ayurvedic College, 

Lahore. 

145. Mr. 11. M. Shairani, Oriental College, Lahore. 

14(>. Prof. AI. K. Sarkar, D. A. V. College, Lahore. 

147. Mr. Suryakanta, M.A., Oriental College, Lahore. 

148. D.G. Sardesi. L. M. S„ Poona. 

149. Sir. Siri Krishna. 0. A. \’. (-ollcge, Lahore. 

150. Prof. R. Sabha Rao, Hyderabad Deccan. 

151. Mr. Sarveshwan Katake. Gohati Deccan. 

152. Dr. M. Z. Siddiqi, Lucknow. 

153. Dr. T. L. Shah, L. M. S., Bombay. 

154. K. A. Subramania Iyer Esq., Lucknow, 
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155. Prof. D. Sriniwas Char, M.A., Mysore University, 

Mysore. 

156. Sayyad Sajjad, Esq., Hyderabad Deccan. 

157. H. C. Sehgal Esq., C. T. College, Lahore. 

158. Dr. Siddheshwar Varma, M.A., D. Litt., P.W. College, 

Jammu. 

159. Pandit Siri Ram, D. A. Y. College, Lahore. 

160. Pt. Siri Niwas Chaturvedi, Indore. 

161. Sayyad Sadiqi, Muslim University, Aligarh. 

162. Sardar Saadat Hussain Kazilbash 42, Empress Road, 

Lahore. 

163. Prof. Satya Ketu, Curukul, Kangri. 

164. L. Shiv Dass. 

165. A. Sita Ramala Rao, Esq., Hyderabad Deccan. 

166. Kumar Sarat Kamaroy of Dharampur. 

167. I. J. S. Taraporewala, Esq., of Calcutta. 

168. Mr. A. Tapish, Pasrur College, Pasrur. 

169. S. B. Tatke, Esq., Jasvvant College, Jocmpur. 

170. A. S. Tritton Esq., Muslim University, Aligarh. 

171. S. Teja Singh Esq., M. A., Khalsa (College, Amritsar. 

172. Professor l T de Yir Singh, Dayanand Brahma 

Vidayala, Lahore. 

173. R. D. Vedikar, Esq., M. A., Poona. 

174. Pandit Vishnu Nath Shastri, ('ollege, Gwalior. 

175. Prof. Vishava Nath, Curukul, Kangri. 

176. Prof. Vageshwar „ „ 

177. S. V. Venkateshwar Esq., Mysore University. 

178. Vidhu Shekhar Bliattaeharya Esq., Sliantiniketan. 

179. Col. Wright, Principal, Murree College. 

180. Prof. R. Zimmerman, St. Xavier College, Bombay. 

181. M. Zia Mohammad, Govt. Intermediate College, 

Lyallpur, 

182. Zafar Iqbal, Esq., C. T. College, Lahore, 
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MEMBERS OF THE WORKING COMMITTEE. 

1. A. C. Woollier. Esq. M.A., C.I.E., F.A.S.B. (Chairman). 

2. Prof. Mohammad Shafi, M.A., 

2. I)r. Banarsi Das Jain, M.A., Ph. D. 

4. Dr. Mohammad Iqbal, ALA., Pli. D. 

5. P. (Sanri Shankar, M.A., B. T. 

(>. Prof. M. K. Sarkar, M.A. 

7. Principal Raglmbar Dayal, M.A., M.O.L. 

S. L. Veda \ r yasa, M. A. 

0. L. Oulbahar Singh, M.A., LL.B. 

10. Q. Fazal-iIlaq., M.A. 

11. Dr. Mohammad Sadruddin, M.A., I). Lift. 

12. Mr. Mohammad Ismail, M.A. 

1:5. \j. Surya Kantn, M.A., O. College. 

14. Sh. Sirajud-Din, Azar, M.A., M.O.L. 

15. R. 15. P. N. Putt, 15.A. 

l(j. Dr. S. S. Bhalnagar, I). Se. 

17. P. Jai (-hand, Shastri, M.A., M.O.L. 

18. L. Lablm Ram. 

10 . Dr. K. N. Sita Ram, Ph. D. 

20. L. Sita Rom Kohii, M.A. 

21. L. Oanpat Rai, M.A., C. T. (Allege. 

22. R. S. D. Solian Lai, C. T. College. 

22. Dr. Lakshman Samp, M.A., I). J > hil. (Oxon.) 

(See retarv). 

MEMBERS OF SUB-COMMITTEES. 

1. The Dramatic Sub-Committee. 

(a) Principal Raglmbar Dayal. 

(b) Ti. Clulbahar Singh. 

(e) I)r. Lakshman Samp. 

(d) Prof, M. K. Sarkar (Convener). 
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2. The Musha’ira Sub-Committee. 

(a) Prof. Mohammad Shaft, (Convener). 

(b) Dr. Mohammad Iqbal. 

(c) Q. Fazl-i-Haqq. 

(d) Principal Raghubar Dayal. 

3. The Exhibition Sub-Committee. 

(a) Lt.-Col. II. L. O. Garrett. 

(b) Qazi Fazal-i-ITaqq. 

(<;) Pt. Bhagvad Datta. 

(d) S. I). Azar, Esq. 

(e) Prof. Mahmud Shaft. 

(f) H. Mahmud Shairani. 

(g) Dr. K. N. Sita Ram. 

(h) Dr. Ij. Sarup. 

(i) L. Labhu Ram (Convener). 

4. Lunch Sub-Committee. 

(a) Dr. S. S. Bhatnagar, D.Sc. 

(b) Dr. Lakshman Sarup. 

(e) Mrs. Richards. 

5. Transport. 

(a) Prof. Devi Dayal. 

(b) Dr. S. S. Bhatnagar. 

(c) Diwan Anand Kumar. 

(d) Dr. L. Sarup. 

(e) Principal Raghubar Dayal. 

6. Boarding and Lodging Sub-Committee. 

(a) Dr. S. S. Bhatnagar. 

(b) Principal Raghubar Dayal. 

(e) Prof. Mohammad Shaft. 

(d) Dr. L. Sarup. 
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7. Taxila Excursion. 

(a) R. S. L. Sohan Lai. 

(b) R. B. L. Daya Rain Salmi. 

(c) Dr. L. Samp. 

8. Reception Sub-Committee. 

(a) Lt. Veda Vyasa, M.A., Captain of Volunteers. 

(b) Pt. Gauri Shankar, M.A. 

(70 Qazi Fazl-i-Haqq. 

(d) Dr. K. N. Situ Ram. 

(e) Local Secretary. 

9. Concert Sub-Committee. 

(a) Dr. M. Iqbal. 

00 Mr. S. D. A star. 

(c) Prof. M. K. Sarkar. 

10. Director of Ceremonies. 

(a) R. B. P. K Dutt. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS. 
Assam. 

Professor Vanoniali Chakaravarti Vedantntirtha, 
Senior Professor of Sanskrit, Murari ('hand College, 
Sylhet, (Assam). 

Professor Lakshmi N a ray an Chatterji Veda Shastri, 
Senior Professor of Sanskrit, Cotton College, 
Gauhati, (Assam). 

Khan Bahadur Abdullah Abu Sayied, Senior Professor 

of Islamic Languages, Murari C'hand College, 
Sylhet, (Assam). 

Manlvi Syed Mohammad Muliibulla, M.A., Senior 
Professor of Islamic Languages, Cotton College, 
Cauhati, (Assam). 
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Bombay. 

M. G. Rawlinson, Esq., M.A. T.E.S., Principal, Deccan 
College, Poona. 

Dr. 8. K. Bolvalkcr, M.A., pi,. o„ Deccan College, 
Poona. 

M. S. Coinmissoriat. Esq.. M.A., I.E.S., Guj rat College, 
Ahmedabad. 

Madras. 

M. R. Ry. Mahamahopadhaya S. Kuppaswa mi -Sastriyar 
Avergal, M.A.. I.E.S.. Professor of Sanskrit, Presi¬ 
dency College, Madras. 

UP. 

Maulvi Zia-nl-Hasan Alvi, M. A., tnspector of Arabic 
Madrasas, Allahabad. 

Pandit Kanshi Ram, M.A., Tnspector of Sanskrit 
Pathshalas, IT. P., Benares. 

R. S. Babu Prayag Dayal, M.R.A.S., Cursor, Provin¬ 
cial Museum, Lucknow. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF UNIVERSITIES. 

Aberdeen University. 

John Maclachlan Mackay. M.A., (Aberd.), LL.B. 
(Edin.), Bar-at-Law, Lahore. 

Agra University. 

II. Sharma, M.A., Professor S. D. College, Cawnpore. 

Aligarh Muslim University. 

A. S. Tritton, M.A., D. Lift., Chairman, Arabic Depart¬ 
ment. 

Mohammad Habib. B.A., Bar-at Law, M.L.C., Prof, of 
History. 
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Ham Sarup Shastri, Chairman, Sanskrit Department. 
Sa.jjad Ilaidar, Seed, B.A., Chairman, Urdu Depart¬ 
ment. 

Allahabad University:— 

Amar Xath Jha, M.A., Professor of English. 

P. K. Acharya, M.A., D. Lift; 

M. Xaim-ur-Rehman, M.A.; 

Bombay University. 

Rev. F. R. Zimnieriunmi Ph.D.. St. Xavier College. 
Bristol University:— 

(1. H. Leonard, M.A. 

Calcutta University: — 

Benimadhab Barua, M.A., 1). Lift. 

G. X. Baner.jee, M.A., Ph. D. 

Indubhushan Baner.jee, M.A. 

Pasupatinath Sastri, M.A., B.L., Ph. D. 

Cambridge University: — 

II. L. O. Garret, M.A., Principal, Government College, 
Lahore. 

Dacca University:— 

R. G. Basak, M.A. 

Fida Ali Khan, M.A., Head of Persian and Urdu 
Department. 

S. K, Do, M.A., D. Lift.. Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 
F.C. Bhattacharyya, M.A., B.L., Lecturer in Philosophy. 
A. Hasan, M.A.. B.A.. (Oxon). 

Delhi University:— 

Laehhnn Dhar Shastri. M.A., M.O.L. 

M-; M. Hav. Xarayan Shastri, Vklyasagara. 

Sayyad Azliar Ali. M.A.. M.O.L. 
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Durham University:— 

W. T. Wright, C.T.E., Y\l)., M.A., Rev., Principal, The 
Lawrence College, Chora Cali, Panjab. 

Johns Hopkins University:— 

Lily Dexter Greene, Ph. D., Bishop’s School, Delhi. 
Lucknow University:— 

K. A. Subramania Iyer, M.A. 

M. Siddiqi, M.A., Ph. D., LL.B. 

Radha Kumud Mukerjee, M.A., Ph. D. 

Madras University:— 

R. B. S. K. Aiyangar M.A., Ph. I). 

0. Kmihan Raja, M.A., 1). Phil, (Oxon). 

Mysore University:— 

S. V. Yenkatosvara Iyer, 1ST.A.. L.T., Prof, of History, 
Maharaja (’allege, Mysore*. 

New Zealand (Mellingtoni University:— 

Sir William Harris, B.A., Ex.-Governor o J the United 
Provinces of Agra and Otidh. 

W. L. Scott., M.A., Under-Sec rotary to Government of 
Assam. 

Oxford University:— 

Alfred Cooper Woollier, M.A. 

Osmania University: — 

Sayyad Snjjad Husain, M.A. 

R. Suliba Rao, M.A. 

Paris University: — 

Prof. Sylvain Levi, M. A., D. Lift.., Professor of 
Sanskrit at the College dc France and the Pniveisity 
of Paris. 

Patna University:— 

R. P. Khosla, Prof., G. B. B. College, Muzaffarpur. 
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REPRESENTATIVES OF INDIAN STATES. 

Baroda. 

Dr. Benoytosh Bhattacharya, M.A., Ph. D., Director of 
Oriental Institute, Baroda. 

Dr. B. C. Bole, M. A., Ph. D., Professor of Sanskrit, 
Baroda College, Baroda. 

Pandit K. S. Ramaswami Shastvi, Oriental Institute, 
Baroda State. 

Bahawalpur. 

Maulvi (llmlain Mohammad Shaikh-ul-danii, Principal 
of the Local Arabic College, Bahawalpur State. 

Bikaner. 

Thakur Ram Singh M.A., Inspector of Schools, Bikaner 
State. 

Cochin. 

Professor K. R. Pisharoti, M.A., Principal, Sanskrit 
College, Cochin State. 

Jammu and Kashmir. 

Professor Sidheshwar Yanna, M.A., B.Litt., P. W. 
College, .Jammu. 

Patiala. 

S. Basant Singh, Religious 'L’utor to Their Highnesses, 
Senior Maharaj Kumars, Patiala. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF SOCIETIES AND 
INSTITUTIONS. 

Anthropological Society of Bombay, c o K. R. Cama, 
Oriental Institute, 

172, Hornby Rood, Fort Bombay. 

(1) Jivanji -lamshed.ji Modi, B.A., Ph.D., C.I.E., 
Sliams-ul-ulnm. 

(2) R. Zimniermann, S..T., Pli.l)., Revd. Fr. 
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Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1, Park Street, Calcutta. 

(1) Ilaraprasnd Shastri, M.M., M.A., C.I.E. 

Banjiya Sahitya Parishad, Meerut, 

(1) J. X. Sinha Esq., M.A. 

Archaeological Department of India. 

(1) II. Hargreaves, Esq., Officiating Director- 
General of Archaeology. 

(2) R. B. L. I)aya Ram Salmi, Deputy Director- 
General of Exploration. 

(2) Madho Sarup Vatsa, Es<|„ M.A., Superintendent, 
Northern Circle of Hindu and Buddhist Monuments. 

(4) Superintendent Muhammadan Monuments, Lahore. 

Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, P.O. Deccan Gymkhana, 
Poona City, (India). 

(1) A. B. Gajendragadkar, M. A., Professor. 

(2) P. V. Kane, M. A., LL. M., Professor. 

(*.{) R. Zimmermann, Ph. D. 

(4) S. K. Belvalkar, M. A., 1 Mi. I). 1 

(5) V. G. Apte, B. A., Principal. 

((i) V. G. Paranjpe, M. A., LL. B., D. Litt. 

(7) V. P. Vaidya, B. A., Bar-at-Law. 

(8) V. S. Sukthankar, M. A., Ph. D. 

Bharat Itihasa Sanshodhaka, Poona. 

(1) Dr. Narhar Gopal Sardesai. 

Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Patna. 

(1) Dr. A. Bnnerji-Sastri, .Professor of Sanskrit, 
Patna College, Bankipore, Patna. 

(2) I). X. Sen, M. A., 1. E. S. Principal, B. N. 
College, Bankipore, Patna. 

Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, Town Hall, Bombay. 

(1) G. V. Acharya, B. A., Esq. 

(2) H. Heras, S. J. Revd. Fr. 
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(3) J ivan.ji J. Modi, B. A., Ph. D., C. I. E„ Shams- 
ul-Ulma. 

(4) B. Zirnmorniann, Bevd. Dr. 

(5) Vishnu S. Xukthnnkar, M. A., I’ll. D. 

((J) V. P. Vaidya, B. A., Bar-at-Law. 

(7) Dr. L. 'I 1 . Shah. 

Gurukula Kangri. 

(1) Prof. Yishwa Nath Vidyalankara. 

(2) Prof. Yogishvara Yidyaiankara. 

Hindi Sahitya Sammelan, Post Box No. 11, Prayaga. 

(I) Purushottama Dasn Tandan. M. A.. LL. B. 

Kamarupa Anusandhan Samiti, or 
The Assam Research Society, Gauhati, Assam. 

(1) Kaiyid Muhammad Muhihullaii, Maulavi, M. A„ 
A. E. S., Professor <>l‘ Arabie and Persian, (lotion 
College, Laklitakia, (kuihati, Assam. 

(2) Suryva Kumar Bhuyan, M. A., B. L., A. E. S., 
Professor of English, Cotton (College, Gauhati, Assam. 

K. R. Cama, Oriental Institute, Sukhadwala Buildings, 

172, Hornby Road, Fort Bombay. 

(O .Jivanji .Tamshed.ji Modi. B. A., Ph. D., C. I. E„ 
Shams-ul-Elina. 

(2) U. Zimmermann. S. . 1 ., Ph. D.. Bovd. Fr. St. 
Xavier's College, Cruiekshank Bond, Bomhay 

(•'!) S. K. Belvalkar. M. A.. Ph. D., Bilvakunja, 
Bhamhurda, Poona. 

Rangpur Sahitya Parishad, Rangpur. 

(O Brindahon Cliandra Bhattaeharya, Professor, 
M. A., AI. B. A. X.. I!) Durga Kund, Benares City, E. T. R. 

(2) Padma Nath Yidyabinod, Mahamahopadhyaya, 
M. A., Tattxa Saraswati, 4f>. House Cotorah, Benares City. 



(3) Surcndra Chandra Roy. Choudhary, Dharma 
Bhusan, Ex. M. L. A., Zamindar Alam-Xagar, P. O. 
Rangpur, (Bengal). 

Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 

74, Grosvenor Street, London, W. I. 

(1) A. C. Woolner, Esq. 

(2) A. H. M. Nizam-ud-Din, Dr. 

(3) G. K. Nariman, Esq. 

(4) Ilaraprasad Sliastri, Maliamahopadhyaya. 

(5) S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Prof. 

( 6) W. Ivanow Esq. 

Sanskrit Sahitya Parishad, Shambazar, Calcutta. 

(1) Cbintaharan Chakravarti, Kavyatirtha, M. A. 

(2) Janakinath, Sahitya Sastri. 

Sahitya Parishad, Chittagong. 

(1) Herendra Nath, De., M. A. 

Trustees of the Indian Museum, 27, Chowringhee, Calcutta. 

(1) A. E. M. Abdul Ali, E. R. S. L., XI. A. 

(2) D. R. Bhandarkar, M. A., Ph. D. 

(3) Ilaraprasad Sastri, C.I.E., M.A., Mahama- 
hopadhya. 

(4) Ramai>rasad Chanda, B.A., Rai Bahadur. 

Varendra, Research Society, Rajshahi, Bengal. 

(1) Brajendramohan Maitra, M.A., B.L., (fhoramara, 
P.O. Rajshahi, (Bengal). 

(2) Kshitishehandra Sarkar, M.A., B.L., Ghoramara, 
P.O. Rajshahi, (Bengal). 

(3) Niradbandhu Sanyal, XL A., Rajshahi P.O. 

(4) Sarat Kumar Ray, Kumar, XI.A., M.R.A.S., 
Davarampur P.O., Distt. Rajshahi, (Bengal). 

(5) Sivaprasad Bhattaeharya, M.A., Bhatpara P.O. 
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The following Universities sent their good wishes for the 
success of the Conference. 


Berlin University. 

Breslau University. 

Bristol University. 

Chicago ('Diversity. 

Cincinnati l'Diversity. 

(’openhagen l 'Diversity. 
JUAlger University. 
Edinburgh l Diversity. 
Erlangen ['Diversity. 

Fran k flirt ('11 i versi ty. 
Friedrichs l r Diversity (Halle) 
George August Uni versi tat, 
Gottingen. ! 

Grenoble University. 
Hainburgitche Universitat. 
Heidelberg Universitat. 


Ivoln University. 

Leipzig University. 

Lieds University. 

Liege University. 

Li verpool Un h'ersity. 

Ludwig Maximitians Uni¬ 
versitat, Munehen. 
Melbourne University. 

Ottawa University (Canada). 
Prussian University 

(Greifswald). 
Sheffield University. 

Virginia University 

Charlotteville. 


Wei rzburg Un i versity 

(Bavaria). 


1 to 

Ireland, National University. 

The following Governments, Universities, and Stales con 
tributed to the Funds of the Fifth Indian Oriental Conference. 


1. Banjul) University 

2. Punjab Government 

3. U. P. Government 

4. Madras Government 

5. Kashmir State 
O'. Patiala State 

7. Kapurthala State 
S. Hyderabad State 
!). Bengal Government 

10. Bahawalpur State 

11. Bikaner State 

12. Malerkotla State 
Id. Mysore University 

14. Baroda State 

15. Jodhpur State 
K). Indore State 

17. Rewali State 

18. Kohlapur State 


Hs. 2,500 
„ 1,000 
„ 1,000 
„ 1,000 
„ 1,000 
„ 1,000 
,. 1,000 
,. 1,000 
,, 500 

„ 500 

„ 500 

,. 500 

„ 500 

„ 500 

„ 500 

„ 250 

„ 200 
,. 100 


Total Rs. 13,550 
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Programme of the Fifth Indian Oriental Conference. 

Monday, the 19th of November, 1928. 

4 to 5-30 p.m. Garden Party at the Town Hall 
Grounds. 

Mr. Sohan Lai 1 2 3 4 5 6 at Home ’ to members of the 
Conference. 


Opening Session—University Hall 5-45 to 8 p.m. 

5-45 p.m. Members of the Reception Committee meet in the 
Reception Room, attached to the University Hall. 
Such members of the Reception Committee as are 
entitled to, will wear Academic Dress. Members 
of the Reception Committee, Members and guests 
of the Conference will take their seats by 5-50 p.m. 
Sectional Presidents and representatives of foreign 
Universities will sit on the dais. 


6-0 p.m. The Chairman and the Vice-Chairmen of the 
Reception Committee, the Hony. Treasurers, the 
Hony. Secretaries and the Executive Committee 
of the Conference will receive His Excellency at 
the main entrance of the University Hall. His 
Excellency and the President will then be conduct¬ 
ed to the dais in a procession which will be formed 
in the following order ;— 


1. Prof. Mohammad Shaft 

2. Principal Raghubar Dayal 

3. Dr. L. Sarup 

4. Dr. S. K. Aiyangar 

5. Sir Abdul Qadir 

6. A, C, Woolner, Esq. 


and Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar. 
„ Dr. A. Siddiqi. 

„ Dr. S. K. Belvalkar. 

„ P. Amar Nath Jha. 

„ Mian Sir Mohd. Shaft. 

„ Dr. M. M. Haraprasad 
Shastri, 
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7. II. E. The Governor. 

Speech of the Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
welcoming the Delegates and asking His Excellency to open 
the Conference. 

Speech of His Excellency the Governor. 

Address of the President. 

Thanks to Ilis Excellency. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 20, 1928. 
Addresses of Sectional Presidents. 


Maynard Hall. Hailey Hall. 

10a.m. History & Aroh.ko- 


louy. 


Dr. S. K. Aiyangar. 

11 a.m. Arabic, Persian and 

Zend. Dr. Sir 
Muhammad Iqbal. 

11- 30 a.m. Classical Sanskrit. 

1 ’rot’. Kapjmswaini 
Shastri. 

12 p.m. Vedic. 

Principal 
A. C. Woolner. 

12- 30 r.M. Hindi. 

Pt. Amar Nath Jha. 

1 r.M.—2 p.m. LUNCH 

2 r.M. Philosophy. 

Prof. S. X. Dass 
Gupta. 

2-30 r.M. Fine Arts. 

O. C. Ganguli, Esq. 

3 r.M. Anthropolooy. 

Dr. Haraprasad 
Shastri. 


11 a.m. Urdu. 

Nawab Sadar Yar 
Jang. 

12-15 r.M. Punjabi. 

K. B. Cli. Shahab-ud 
Din 


INTERVAL 

2 p.m. Philology. 

Dr. S. K. Chatterji. 

2-45 r.M. Meeting of the 
Linguistic Society 
of India. 

Presidential Address 
by Prof. I. J. S. 
Taraporewala 


(If for any reason a Presidential Address is not deliver¬ 


ed on Tuesday, it may be delivered on Wednesday at 10 a.m, 
in the Section Room to which it belongs.) 




Delegates, the Fifth Indian Oriental Conference. 
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4 p.m. Gars start for Shahdara. 

*• 4*30 P.M. Garden Party at'Shahdara. Mr. Ram Jawayd 

‘At Home' to members of the Conference. II..E. Sir 
Geoffrey Fitzhervey de Montmorency, Governor of 
the Punjab, is expected to grace with his presence 
the Garden Party at Shahdara. 

5+45 p.m. Return to Lahore. 

9-30 p.m. —12 a.m. Sanskrit drama, the Svapnavapava- 
dattam, Mahabir Theatre, outside Mori Gate. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 21, 1928. 
Law College and Oriental College 


Buildings. 

9-45 a.m. . Photograph at the Maynai'd Hall. 

10 a.m. to 1 p.m. . Reading of papers in different sections. 

1- 0 p.m. to 2 p.m. . Light Refreshments. 

2- 0 p.m. to 4-0 p.m . Reading of papers in different sections. 

If any section has finished work, visits may be paid to 

the Exhibition and the Museum. 

6-30 p.m. . Lecture by Dr. Kalidas Nag, illustrat¬ 

ed with lantern slides at the Hall of 
the Forman Christian College. The 
Hon’ble Mr. Manohar Lai, Minister 
for Education and Industries, has 
kindly consented to take the chair. 


8 p.m. Musha ’ira:— 

Urdu:—University Hall. 

Hindi ?—Maynard Hall. 

Panjabi:—Government College Hall. 








THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 22, 1928. 

10 a.m. to 1 r.M. Reading of papers in different sections. 

1 r.M. to 2 r..\r. . Eight refreshments. 

2 r.M. to 3 r.M. . Visit to the Exhibition and the Museum. 

Note :—Any section may continue its sitting during the 

afternoon, in case its work is not finished. 

3 p.m. to 4 p.m . Executive Committee. Room No. VI. 

4 p.m. to 5 p.m . Council. Maynard Hall. 

10 p.m. . Departure for Taxila. 






Proceedings and Transactions. 
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Proceedings of a Meeting of the Reception Committee 
of the Fifth Indian Oriental Conference held in the 
Maynard Hall on Monday, the 14th of May, 1928, at 5. p. m. 

The following were present:— 

The TIonTde now II. E. Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency, 
(in the Chair.) 

Messrs. A. C. Woollier, Raja Narendra Nath, Nand Lai 
Bar-at Law, Mohammad Shaft, Raghubar Dayal, R. B. 
Sewak Rain, Raj Ivrishan Bar at Law, D. R. K. B. Thaper, 
R, B. P. N. Butt, S. S. Bliatnagar Qazi Fazl-i-Haq, 
Sadr-ud-Din, Gulbahar Singh, Sita Ram Kohli, Veda Vyasa. 
Solxan Lai of Messrs. Gulab Singh & Sons, Ram Jawaya 
of Messrs Uttar Oh and Kapur & Sons, Mohammad 
Iqbal, (tauri Shankar, M. K. Sarkar, Ilem Raj, Abdul 
Hamid, Rahim Bakhsh, R. B. Balak Ram Pandya, S. X. 
Gupta of the Mayo School of Arts, and Lakshmaq Sarup 
(Local Secretary.) 

1. The Honorary Local Secretary read the following 
report:— 

The object of this report is to give, to the Recex>tion 
Committee, some idea of the work that has been done so far. 

The Fourth Indian Oriental Conference met at 
Allahabad and elected the following Office-bearers and the 
Executive Committee:— 

President—Shams-ul-Ulama Dr. J. J. Modi, C. I. E. 

Treasurer:—Principal A: O. Woollier. 

Joint Secretaries—Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar. 

Dr. S. K. Belvalkar. 

Local Secretary—Dr. Lakshman Sarup. 

Members of the Committee—Dr. Ganga Xath Jha. 

Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar. 

^ Dr. R. C. Muzumdar. 

Dr. A. Siddiqi. 
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Pandit Amar Nath Jha. 

Mr. P. P. Shastri. 

Prof. Mohammad Shaft. 

Preparations for the Fifth Conference began early in 
October 1927. 

2. Preliminary work of the Conference consisted in 
compiling the following lists:— 

(a) List of persons eligible, under the new constitu¬ 
tion, to become a member of the Indian Oriental 
Conference. 

(b) A list of Learned Societies and Institutions 

(g) A list of Universities of the east and the west. 

(d) A list of Indian and neighbouring States. 

(e) A list of the Principals of the Colleges, affiliated 
to Indian Universities. 

(f) A list of Indologists of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 

(g) A list of Indologists of the Society Asiatique 
of Paris. 

(h) A list of Indologists of the Deutschen Morgen- 
landisclien Gesellschaft. 

(i) A list of Indologists of America. 

(j) A list of Maulvis and Pandits. 

(k) A list of Vernacular poets. 

3. Invitations were sent in December, 1927 to the 


following:— 

(a) Universities of the world . . 112 

(b) Indian States . . . 154 

(c) Learned Societies and Institutions . 112 

(d) Provincial Governments . . 13 

(e) The Principals of Colleges in India . 245 

(f) Prominent Oriental Scholars in India . 241 















Pandits at the Fifth Indian Oriental Conference. 
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(g) Indologists of the Societ* Asiatique tiO 

(h) Indologists of the* Royal Asiatic Society 130 

(i) Indologists of the Deutschen Morgcn- 

landishen ttesellsehaft .... . 58 

(j) Indologists of America . . *>0 

(k) Maul vis and Pandits . . 100 

(l) Vernacular poets . .. .. . 200 


Separate lists of other European Scholars like the 
Italian, the Spanish, the Belgian, the Dutch, the; Swedish, 
the Norwegian, the Swiss, etc., were not. prepared as most of 
them are members either of the one or of the other of the 
Oriental Societies mentioned above. 

Copies of invitations sent are enclosed. 


From 

The Local Secretary, 

The Fifth Indian Oriental Conference, 

University Hall, 
Lahore. 

24th November 1927. 

Dear Sir, 

The fifth session of the Indian Oriental Conference 
will be held at Lahore in November, 1928. I have the 
honour to cordially invite you to attend the conference and 
to read a paper on a subject of your own choice. I shall be 
glad to know the title of vour paper at your earliest con¬ 
venience as this information is required for classification. 

The conference will be divided into various sections, 
including sections for the vernaculars of the Panjab, i.e., 
Urdu, Hindi, and Panjabi. There will be a concert of 
classical Indian music, a Musha’ira, and a representation of 
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a Sanskrit play. Excursions to places of historical interest 
like Taxila and Uarappa will he arranged. 

As the Panjab University remains closed for the 
summer vacations from June till the end of September, you 
are earnestly requested to send your paper in full, together 
with a short summary so as to reach the Local Secretary by 
April at the latest. 

An early answer will be very much appreciated. 

Yours cordially, 
LAKSHMAN SARUP, 
Local Secretary, 


From 

Local Secretary, 

'I'lic Fifth Indian Oriental Conference, 

University Hall, Lahore. 
To 

The PRIME MINISTER, 


Sir, 

1 have tlie honour to enclose a copy of Bulletin No. 1, 
which will give you some information about the Fifth 
Indian Oriental Conference to be held at Lahore from the 
19th to the 22rd of November, 1928. 

'Pile Oriental Conference is a very comprehensive affair 
as it.includes all the classical languages of India, History, 
Civilisation. Philosophy. Philology, Anthropology. Religion, 
Mythology, Arelneology, and Fine Arts. It endeavours, by 
its side-shows, to revive Indian drama, Indian music, and 
the Musha'ira. Excursions to places of historical interest 
like Taxila, and an exhibition of old and rare Manuscripts 
and other objects of art, are also organised. 
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It is patronised bj' the Provincial Governments and 
Universities of India. Almost all of them are sending dele¬ 
gates to the Conference. 

Several British and American Universities have deputed 
delegates who will come to India just to attend the Oriental 
Conference. 

The University of New Zealand will be represented at 
the Conference by Sir William Marris, the ex-Governor of 
the U. P. 

Indian Princes and States have, from time immemorial, 
patronised Oriental Art and Literature. It is my privilege 
to invite you, on behalf of the Reception Committee, to 
kindly send one or two delegates, to represent the State at 
the forthcoming Conference. The study of Oriental subjects 
is not of an academic and local interest only but it has a 
world wide appeal. If India is held in esteem to-day in 
Asia and the Western World, it is simply on account of her 
contribution to the world-thought through the Oriental Art 
and Literature. The Indian Oriental Conference deserve 
therefore your sympathy. May I expect that you will be 
kind enough to take interest in the Conference and co¬ 
operate to make it a success by sending a few representatives 
of your. State. If so, the names of the delegates solected 
may kindly be communicated to me as soon as possible so 
that suitable arrangements may be made for their reception. 

An early answer will he very much appreciated. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
LAKSIIMAN SARUP, 

• Local Secretary. 
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Bulletin" No. 1. 

INDIAN ORIENTAL CONFERENCE. 

The Fifth Session ol‘ the Indian Oriental Conference 
will be held at Lahore, from the 19th to the 23rd of Novem¬ 
ber, 1928. 

The objects of the Conferene are the following:— 

(n) To bring together Orientalists in order to take 
stock of the various activities of Oriental Scholars 
in and outside India. 

(b) To facilitate co-operation in Oriental studies and 
research. 

(r) To afford opportunities to Scholars to give ex¬ 
pression to their views on their respective subjects 
and to point out the difficulties experienced in the 
pursuit of their special branches of study. 

(//) To promote social and intellectual intercourse 
among Oriental Scholars. 

(e) To encourage traditional learning. 

The conference is held every second year and practically 
sums Up all the work done by Oriental Scholars in various 
branches of Oriental Art and Literature. Mutual exchange 
of thought and personal contact with Scholars are not only 
stimulating-to further research, but have also a tendency to 
co-ordination of efforts. As such the utility of these 
Conferences has long been recognised in Europe and 
America. 

The Conference will be divided into a number of sections, 
the provisional list of which is given below:— 

1. Vedic. 2. Classical. 3. Philosophy. 4. Philology. 
5. Fine Arts. 6. Arabic. Persian and Zend. 7. History 
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and Archaeology. 8. Urdu. 9. Hindi. 10. Panjabi. 

11. Anthropology. 

There will be a concert of classical Indian music, a 
Musbafira, and representation of a play in Sanskrit. 
Excursions to places of historical interest like Taxila will 
be arranged. An exhibition of old and rare MSS. and 
other objects of Art and Archaeological finds will also be 
organized. 

All Orientalists are invited to become members of 
the Conference by paying a fee of: rupees five only to the 
Honorary Treasurer, Mr. Raghubar Dayal, M.A., Sanatan 
Dhararn College, Lahore. Those who wish to read papers 
at the Conference should send their papers in full together 
with a short summary to the Honorary Local Secretary, 
Dr. Lakshman Samp, M.A., I).Phil. (Oxon), University 
Hall, Lahore, by the end of April, 1928. 

His Excellency the Governor of the Punjab, and the 
Chancellor of the Panjab University, is pleased to consent 
to be the Patron and to open the Session of the Conference 
Lahore. The Vice-Chancellor of the Pan jab University, has 
kindly consented to be the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee. Those who wish to join the Reception Com¬ 
mittee should fill in the enclosed form and send it to the 
undersigned. 

The Pan jab has always been famous for its hospi¬ 
tality. It is expected that a large number of Panjabis will 
join, so that the Reception Committee may in reality be a 
Representative Committee of the Punjab and offer to the 
visitors from other Provinces as attractive a programme 
as possible and make their visit a memorable one. 
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To 


Dear Sir. 


THE LOCAL SECRETARY, 

The Fifth Indian Oriental Conference, 
University Hall, Lahore. 


1 shall he glad to join the Reception Committee of the 

Phfth Indian Oriental Conference. 1 enclose Rs.*. 

as my subscription. 

Name. 

Address. 


*Thc minimum subscription to join the Reception Com¬ 
mittee is Rupees twenty-five only. 


Erom 


To 


The Local Secretary, 

The Eifth Indian Oriental Conference, 
Univcisity Hall, Lahore. 


The Registrar, 
University of 


Sir, 

The Fifth Indian Oriental Conference will be held at 
Lahore in N ovember 1928. I have the honour to invite you to 
send delegates on behalf of your University. All individual 
seholais are of course welcome, but we would like to see the 
University represented In its own delegates as this has been 
the former practice. 

If the University agrees to send delegates, I am to 
request that the names of the delegates selected may kindly 
be communicated to me as soon as possible. 
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The conference will be divided into a number of sections, 
including sections for the Vernaculars of the Panjab, i.e., 
Urdu, Hindi, and Panjabi. There will be a concert of 
classical Indian music, a Musha'ira, and representation of a 
play in Sanskrit. Excursions to places of historical interest 
like Taxila and Harappa will also be arranged. 

Will you be so kind as to let me know whether the 
representatives of your University, if any, are likely to 
read any papers at the Conference. If so, the paper in full 
together with a short summaiy should be sent so as to reach 
me not later than April 1928. This is particularly request¬ 
ed, for the University of the Panjab remains closed for the 
summer vacations from .Tune - till the end of September, and 
all arrangements for printing the volume of summaries are 
therefore to be made before the University is closed for the 
summer vacations. 

T have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
LAKSHMAN SARUP, 
Local Secretary. 

From 

The Local Secretary, 

The Fifth Indian Oriental Conference, 

University Hall, Lahore. 

4th December 1927. 

To 

The Secretary, 


Sir, 

The Fifth Indian Oriental Conference will be held 
at Lahore in November 1928. T have the honour to invite 
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you to send delegates on behalf of your Society. All 
individual scholars are of course welcome but we would like 
to see the Society represented by its own delegates as this 
has been the former practice. 

If the Society agrees to send delegates, I am to request 
that the names of the delegates selected may kindly be com¬ 
municated to me as soon as possible. 

The Conference will be divided into a number of sec¬ 
tions, including sections for the Vernaculars of the Panjab, 
i.c ., Urdu, Hindi, and Panjabi. There will be a concert of 
classical Indian music, a Musha‘ira, and representation of 
a play in Sanskrit. Excursions to places of historical 
interest like Taxila and Ilarappa will also be arranged. 

Will you be so kind as to let me know whether the 
representatives of your Society, if any, are likely to read 
any papers at the Conference. Ef so, the paper in full 
tog-ether with a short summary should be sent so as to reach 
me not later than April 1928. This is particularly requested 
(or the University of the Pan jab remains closed for the* 
summer vacations from June till the end of September, and 
all arrangements of printing the volume of summaries are 
therefore to be made before tile University is closed for the 
summer vacations. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

LAKSIIMAJS; SAliUP, 

Local Secretary. 
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From 


To 


Local Secretary, 

INDIAN ORIENTAL CONFERENCE, 
University Hall, Lahore. 

2nd January, 1928. 


The Principal. 


Sir, 

The Fifth Session of the Indian Oriental Conference 
will be held at Lahore in November 1928.1 have the honour 
to invite you and the members of your staff to attend, and 
to read papers at the Conference. 

The Conference is held every second year and practi¬ 
cally sums up the work done by Oriental Scholars in 
Oriental Art and Literature. Mutual exchange of thought 
and personal contact with scholars are stimulating to 
further research and also tend to co-ordination of effort. 
As such these Conferences are very useful and their utility 
was long recognized in Europe and America. 

The Conference will be divided into a number of 
sections—a provisional list of which is enclosed. There will 
be a concert of Classical Indian music, a Musha’ira, and 
representation of a play in Sanskrit. Excursions to places 
of historical interest like Taxila and Harappa will also bo 
arranged. 

Will j*ou be so kind as to communicate the contents of 
this letter to the members of your staff and to inform me if 
any one is likely to attend, or to read a paper at the Con¬ 
ference. If so, I shall be glad to know the title of the 
paper or papers at your earliest convenience. The paper 
or papers in full together with a short summary should be 
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sent so as to reach me not Inter than April 1928. This is 
particularly requested ns the University of the Pan jab 
remains closed for the summer vacations from June till the 
end of September, and all arrangements for printing the 
volumes of summaries are therefore to be made before the 
University is closed for the summer vacations. 

I have the honour to be 
Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
LAKSIIMAX SAP UP, 

Local Secretary. 

PROVISIONAL LIST OF SECTIONS. 

1. Vedie. 

2. Literary (Classical Sanskrit). 

Philosophy. 

4. Philology. 

f>. Arabic, Persian and Zend. 

<>. History and Arctueology. 

7. Fine Arts. 

8. Anthropology. 

!). Urdu. 

10. Hindi. 

11. Panjabi. 
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%PHf 

3T%5T#rR:d^sir^^grftqto*frgsR?r qsqqqfsi^R <ja^c jrrt- 

grcrcq g€R'R*r^rrgrc:-«T qqtfttffift'T’M (cti« i«.-xO I 

H^^3«?Jn'?rRT^si^WT^ traftrefitaift i 

(q;) aRqfrargtfRuiri S5#r hmri wtfqRq<&ftqst aRqqRrgq^m%- 

*ia?: i 

(*q) ar^qfaqrftfiRftq^qqfrtq 5Rqrg*RiRrc q^rwifropw gqRar- 
qsqiqqg i 

(/() arRife^MXrsfoqXg ^tRirercRTq qqr<q iqqf^ftXrorRRiJsggjiHt 
qRRrft^RjR'w ftq*?mR*TCaqRq; i 
(q) aRafciWjNiRi qrOTRqRsqlfaq>Rg. | 

(5) q^qtfW'qqqqR^s^RqrsjK Rgqqqg i 
\i grijqw afar3;cftqqpR ^qj?r, aRqq;^r-RftR^Rfo?nwf^g ar^q- 
ftqHR)r%%feiR. *gtRTRrf^q;r3f^wg. rjqsrRi =q l faqf^q&flRt qRqqsr q«q*- 
frqRfrRmVr q q qXqqrrqwq ggRr?rfcR<st qssRqft. sift g^Rqt qRvwncM 
q*fi#vq frwrRr^Xsjqi^sfX =q agfanRf^ i sra gg g£fa 3Rtr<:«Tqr5%qrc*r- 
^^Rfgq^Rr^rr «# q;reTrq*fmqT jrcT i 

qRrfomtg i q Xtg Xqr^g q \ tmrq%, 

aipqi^t, qtfsjRreaiRT =q, 2 '< wror^ x qj^g, % ^^Rnar-qiiwt- 

HRr-^nqrg, * ?Ri?tX g^R^r =q, q 3^gRRRTf£qqr:, «. f^tomraRrftRqt:, 
1 o qsjtt^OTRRrf^R!:, 1 q qrqqrXurX %Rt 1 

wqqq gffraqr^ fRfe^X. m ai=^r trrcrftq ssftq gq?KRl 1 

q^f qjfonnr#, (Rrafttf%qRSRraq^?rcq) siRRqsj 

aqr ^fo&qg<Rqgwq;<3fRr, yraOTctqfqmnfRrr. fqaapRifaSRRrt q ag&rrft 
fNreFtt 1 qffaaragifoiirr^WR^qrcqTft asR?r vrf^qfq 1 
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4(^T'ficTrgO-jq^'q: | tW JTfTsPflt: 

g^5i5iCTT.5r3# farrcsKt i 

«ftq*4t JTimff'TMm ^jranTt^orai^rif^TO: ipr 4 .; 4t. fa®.; 4f. *n|. 
?.; tr^r: qvrrnt^q ft4if%qr: qfct i 

tfur^r 

*MnRrc^H?^RT: i 

44 qts^rfjprcsnw: q^rgcrfJtirw qtfcswarcq sfhrr a4f4g 
w«brc*ra>c«r mifti q qr?OTW^«r-7t i q m#w fifrfostr; $aqrsq- 

WgaWR qwRWfo^ qfpcrg^ R^f^’T^ffVl i 

dtastf wnpnwiN&rorc: qrflf^r qft^, m q ^wrewrita^ q*4 
ntkni 'Ji* f& q? qr4 aRqrw fir«r^ ^r^=q4qr^ rrsrrft wpnh- 

qfitat Rifera: 33*41 f4ar«rh I 

4tof£: 3»RftR£r ^Raa. *w4 q ^rjw s TiR<HRt 313^4 

tfrs q-wusqw gqfw 4*r 33*4 qto*t qp%r i qqaPi 33*3534 4fu5rt i4rfKRin- 
RrRt 5 ^fssiKTqracn>sTmqqqf} aa^rqseR-q gq4^r4i% 

fturaqfit— 

w . *.■-, $■ fta.) 

^sMrccftqapqr^rhaf^q^a^q **n4raq*4r i 

IJxrvjSRsiTY Hall, 
Lahore : 

28th March 1928. 

To 

THE l?E(rrSTEAH, 

University of..... 


Siu, 

The Fifth Session of the Indian Oriental Conference 
will be held at Lahore, from the 19th to the 23rd of 
November, 1928. 
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The objects of the Conference are the following:— 

(a) To bring together Orientalists in order to take 
stock of the various activities of Oriental Scholars 
in and outside India. 

(b) To facilitate co-operation in Oriental studies and 
research. 

(c) To afford opportunities to Scholars to give 
expression to their views on their respective 
subject and to point out the difficulties experienc¬ 
ed in the pursuit of their special branches of 
study. 

(d) To promote social and intellectual intercourse 
among Oriental Scholars. 

(e) To encourage traditional learning. 

The Conference is held every second year and practi¬ 
cally sums up the work done by Oriental Scholars in 
various branches of Oriental Art and Litrature. Mutual 
exchange of thought and personal contact with Scholars 
are not only stimulating to further research, but have also 
a tendency to co-ordination of efforts. As such the utility 
of these Conferences has long been recognised in Europe 
and America. 

The Conference will be divided into a number of 
sections, the provisional list of which is given below:— 

1. Yedic. 2. Classical. 3. Philosophy. 4. Philology. 
5. Fine Arts. (). Arabic. Persian and Zend. 7. History 
and Archaeology. 8. Urdu. 9. Hindi. 10. Panjabi. 
11. Anthropology. 

There will be a concert of classical Indian music, a 
Musha‘ira, and representation of a play in Sanskrit. 
Excursions to places of historical interest like Taxila and 
Ilarappa will also be arranged. 
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The Universities have* hitherto taken a keen interest 
in the Indian Oriental Conference and. have contributed 
towards the funds of the Conference. We have the honour 
to approach the University authorities for financial 
assistance. The University of the 'Punjab has already 
sanctioned a grant of Rs. 2,500 and we shall be very 
grateful if your University sanctions a grant for the 
Indian Oriental Conference. 

We have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servants, 

A. C. WOOLNER, M.A., C.T.E. 

lion. Treasurer, 

LAKS1IMAN SARUP, M.A., D. Phit,, 
lion. Local Secretary. 

4. A Working Committee with Mr. A. C. Woollier as 
Chairman has been formed. 

The lirst meeting of the Working Committee was held 
on 7th January 1028, at 11 a. m. in tin 1 Oriental College 
and the following Nub-Committees were elected:. 

(a) Dramatie:—(Names of the members of these Sub¬ 
committees are given above). 

(b) Musha‘ira:— 

(c) Concert :■— 

(d) exhibition: - 

5. Principal Raghuhar Daval was elected Honorary 
Treasurer of tin* Working Committee. 

(>. A Deputation consisting of Messrs. A. C. Woollier, 
Mohammad Shall, Raghuhar l)a\al and Lakslnnan Sarup 
went round in March and April collecting subscriptions 
from prominent persons of Lahore. 
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7. The Reception Committee is being organised. The 
minimum subscription to join the Reception Committee is 
fixed at Rs. 25 only. During the current month, .Principal 
Raghubar Dayal and myself have been going out practically 
every day to enroll members for the Reception Committee. 

8. The following Universities are sending Delegates 
to the Conference:—Calcutta, Dacca, Patna, Aligarh, 
Mysore, Bristrol, Aberdeen, Pennsylvania, Durham, 
Hamburg and University of New Zeland. 

9. The following learned societies and institutions are 
sending representaives:— 

^a) Indian Museum Calcutta. 

(b) Royal Asiatic Society of Bombay. 

(c) Rangpur Sahitya Parisian! Mandir, Rangpur. 

(d) Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi (Bengal). 

(e) Bihar and Orissa Research Society. 

(f) Kamrupa Anusandhan Samiti, Cfauhati, (Assam). 

(g) Sanskrit, Sahitya Pari shad, Calcutta. 

(h) A’agari Pracharini Sabha, Benares. 

(i) Council of Post Graduate Teaching, Calcutta. 

(j) Royal Asiatic Society of London. 

(k) Cama Oriental Institute, Bombay. 

10. The following Provincial Governments are being 
represented:—-Madras, Assam, United Provinces, Bombay. 

11. The Executive Committee of the Indian Oriental 
Conference have elected Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Harapra- 
sada Shattri, M.A., C.I.E., as the President and the follow¬ 
ing gentlemen as Sectional Presidents:— 

1. Vedic .Principal A.C. Woolner. 

2. Classical Sanskrit Dr. V. S. Sukthankar. 

3. Philology .Dr. S. K. Chatterji. 

4. Philosophy .Prof. S. N. Dass Gupta. 
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5. Fine Arts . 0. C. Ganguly, Esq. 

6. Arabic, Persian and Zend Sir Mohammad Iqbal. 

7. History and Archaeology Dr. S. K. Iyangar. 

8. Urdu Nawab Sadar Var Jang, 

Hyderabad, Deccan. 

9. Panjabi K. P>. (’ll. Shahab-ud-Din. 

10. Hindi R. B. L. Sita Ram, 

Allahabad. 

11. Anthropology 31. M. Dr. Haraprasad 

Shastri, C.LE. 

12. Three thousand letters have been written and 
despatched during the last five months. 

12. The Conference will cost about Rs. 15.000. 

14. The programme of the conference was considered. 

15. The following Sectional Secretaries were elected 

1. Vedie L. Raghu Yira. M.A.. 

Pa n j a b University, 
Lahore. 

2. Classical Sanskrit L. Gulbahar Singh, M.A., 

Govt. College, Lahore. 

:!. Philology J'. Gauri Shankar, 31.A., 

Govt. College, Lahore. 

4. History and Ardueology L. Sita Ram Kohli, 3I.A., 

Govt. College, Lahore. 

5. Arabic, Persian and Zend Dr. Mohammad Iqbal, 

31.A., Ph. D., Oriental 
College, Lahore. 

fi. Philosophy P. Jai ('hand Shastri, 

31. A., M.O.L., Pan jab 
University Research 
Scholar, Lahore. 
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Panjabi 

.Q. Fazl-i-Haq, M.A., 

Govt. College, Lahore, 

Hindi 

.. P. Ganpat Rai, M.A.. 
Central T r a i n i n g 
College, Lahore. 

Urdu 

.M. Zafar Iqbal, M.A., 

C. T. College, Lahore. 

Fine Arts 

Prof. 8. X. Gupta, M.A., 
I.E.S., Mayo School 
of Arts. 

Anthropology 


tG. Tt was agreed to have 

an excursion to Taxila. 


17. It was agreed to print the volume of summaries 
during the summer vacation. 

18. With a vole of thanks to the Chair, the meeting 
came to an end at 5-45 p. m. 


Proceedings of a Meeting of the Working Committee held on 
Saturday, the 27th of October, 1928 at 11 A. M. 
in the Council Room of the Oriental College. 

T. The following were present:— 

1. A. C. Woollier, Esq.. M.A., (U.E., F.A.S.B., (in 
the (’hair.) 

la. Rai Bahadur P. N. Dutt, Esq., B. A. 

2. Mohammad Shad, Esq., M.A. 

3. Siraj-ud-Din Azhar, Esq., M.A. 

4. Qazi Fazl-i-Haq, M.A. 

5. Dr. Mohammad Sadur-ud-Din, M.A., Ph.D. 

G. Dr. Mohammad Iqbal, M.A., Ph.D. 
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7. Principal, Kaglmbar Dayal, M.A. 

8. Dr. Banarsi Das, M.A., Pli.D. 

9. Pandit Bhagvad Datta, B.A. 

10. Veda Vvasa, Esq., M.A. 

11. M. M. Ismail, Esq., M.A. 

11a. Dr. 8. 8. Bhatnagar, D. 8c. 

12. Gauri 8hankar, Esq., M.A., B.T. 

10. M. K. 8ircar, Esq., M.A. 

14. Ganpat Rai, Esq., M.A. 

15. Jai Cliand, Esq., M.A. 

l(i. Dr. K. N. 8ita Ram, M.A., Ph.D. 

17. L. Labhu Ram. 

18. Lakshman 8arup (8ocrotary.) 

TI. The programme of the Conference was finally settled 
(see above). 

ITT. It was agreed to keep the exhibition open to mem¬ 
bers of the Conference only during the first 4 days, 
and to admit the public afterwards at a charge of 
4 annas per head. 

IV. The Convener. Exhibition Sub-Committee, read the 
following interim report regarding the progress of 
the Exhibition:— 

1. Letters for the loan of rant, Sanskrit, Persian, and 
Arabic Manuscripts, paintings, inscriptions. Firmans, 
Sanads, Specimens of Calligraphy, old bindings and His¬ 
torical Finds and other articles illustrating the ancient 
Indian Culture were issued to various individual Institu¬ 
tions, the Archeological Department and the Ixapurthala 
State, the Patiala, Rampur, Bharatpur, Haidarabad, 
Bikaner and Kashmir Darbars were written to by the 
Chief Secretary, Government Panjab. The Director- 
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General of Archaeology was further requested to circularise 
his orders to the various Museums under his control. 

; It was originally proposed to house the Exhibits in the 
Upper Storey of the Punjab University Library, but the 
Convener felt that the accomodation would not. be enough. 
Besides the Director-General of Archaeology wanted to 
have the pre-assurance of the safety of the Exhibits before 
lending them out. He therefore sought the help of Mr. 
S. N. Gupta and Dr. K. N. Sita Rain, Curator, Central 
Museum, Lahore. The Curator very kindly placed one of 
the rooms in the Central Museum at the disposal of the 
Exhibition Committee. Since August last the Secretary, 
Fine Arts Section (Dr. Sita Rani) has been working in 
close co-operation and collaboration. 

In anticipation of the Exhibition Committee's sanction 
the Convenor assured the Director-General of Archaeology 
that the Exhibits would be insured and other suitable 
safeguards by way of the appointment of extra Police and 
Chaukidars would be undertaken. 

:>. . The Exhibition Committee met on the.Utth October 
1928 and decided that the entire collection oft he Exhibits he 
insured with Messrs. Arbuthnot Gillandevs .& Co., Lahore, 
for Rs. 59,000 for a period of a fortnight. Their charges 
amounting.to Rs. 100 were accepted. 

4. The Committee has decided to get the labels for 
Exhibits printed. 

5. The Chairman of the Exhibition Committee has 
been authorised to appoint temporarily Chaukidars, etc. 
The District Superintendent Police has been written to for 
loaning the services of three Constables. Their salaries for 
the period.of. the loan will have to be met. by the Exhibi¬ 
tion Committee. 
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fi. The Exhibits will be divided into 10 Sections:— 
(A). Manuscripts. (B). Finnans, Sanads and 
Autographs. (('). I’aintings. (D). Sculptures. (E). 
Inscriptions. (F). Seals and Coins. (G). Old Binding’s. 
(II). Calligraphy. (.1). Pottery, Porcelain and Terra- 
cota. (K). Rugs and Shawls. 

7. About 250 Manuscripts (Sanskrit and Persian) 
and other Languages have been promised. So far about 
50 have been received, but a good number of these will pour 
in the course of the next two weeks. 

8. Among the Persian Manuscripts, Professor 
Sirajuddin A star's collection and R. S. L. Wazir Cha lid’s 
collection are expected to be very interesting. 

The ITarrapa and Mahinjodaro antiquit ies loaned through 
the courtesy of the Director-General of Archaeology in India 
number 429 and 159 respectively. These have been arranged 
by the representatives of the Arclneological Department. 
Descriptive labelling of these is in progress. 

Among the Paintings, Mr. Gangolis collection is likely 
to he of great interest. The display of this collection will 
cost ns nearly Rs. 150/-. Exhibits under other heads will be 
mainly loaned by the local and mofussil Museums. 

The Scholars of the Mughal Period will appreciate the 
following Firmans among others. 

I. Firman of Akbar. 2. Nishan of Jahan Ara 

Begam. 

5. Sanad of Mirza Akbar. 4. Finnan of Jahangir. 

(>. Firman of Shahjahan. 0. Firman of Aurangzeb. 

!'l. Expenditure':— 

The Exhibition Committee will have to bear the transit 
charges f Railway and Postal) both ways. The estimated 
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expenditure including insurance and other heads would 
nearly amount to Its. 800. 

10. The Exhibition Committee appreciates the active 
co-operaton of Dr. K. N. Sita Ram, Curator, Central 
Museum, Lahore. 

V. A sum of Rs. 1,200 was sanctioned for the Exhibition. 

VI. A sum of Rs. 000 was sanctioned Cor the Urdu, 
Hindi, and the Panjabi Musha'iras. It was under¬ 
stood that if any Section spent less than its particular 
share, the same could be utilised by the other sections 
according to their requirements. 

VTI. A sum of Rs. 800 was sanctioned for the perform¬ 
ance of the Sanskrit play, The Vision of Vasavadatta’ 
by Bhasa. 

VIII. The following Sectional Secretaries were appointed:— 

(a) Vedic Section : Prof. Veda Vyasa vice L. 

RaghuVirgonc abroad. 

(b) Fine Arts. Dr. K. N. Sita Ram vice 

Prof. S. X. Gupta resigned 

(c) Anthropology. Mr. Surya Kanta M. A. 

IX. The following Sub-Committees were elected:— 

(a) Boarding and Lodging. 

(b) Reception Sub-Committee. 

(cj Transport Sub-Committee. 

(d) Light refreshments. (Names of members given 
above). 

X. R. B. P. X. Dutt Esq., was put in charge of the 
arrangements to be made for the opening session at 
the University Hall. 
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XI. It was agreed to have membership cards, the details 
to be settled by R. B. P. N. Dutt and Lakshman 
Sarup. Principal Raghubar Dayal was asked to 
have the badges prepared for (a) Members, 
(bl Volunteers. 

XIT. It was decided to have a photograph of members on 
Wednesday at 9. 45 A. M. 

XIII. It was agreed to invite Prof. Sohan Lai of the C. T. 
College to take charge of the Excursion to Taxila. 

XIV. It was agreed that a limited number of invitation 
cards be issued for the opening ceremony. 

XV. It was agreed to wear academic dress on the opening 
ceremony. The meeting came to an end at 1. 30 P. M. 

LAKSHMAN SARUP, 

Local Secretary. 

27-10-1928. 



THE 

Fifth Indian Oriental Conference 
OPENING SESSION. 



CHAIRMAN OF THE RECEPTION COMMITTEE 



A.C. WOOLNER, m.a; c.i.k; f.a.s.b; Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of the Panjab. 
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THE FIFTH ORIENTAL CONFERENCE. 

In order to give an opportunity to the members and 
delegates of the conference to be introduced to each other, 
it was thought desirable to hold a social function before 
the opening session of the Conference. A garden party 
was held at the Town Hall grounds at 4 p. m. on the 19th 
of November 1928. Mr. Sohan Lai was at home. About 
1,000 persons, including the "Ministers of the Government 
of the Panjab, Judges of the High Court, the aristocracy 
and gentry of Lahore, and the members of the Conference 
attended. 

Opening Session. —The Conference met at the Univer¬ 
sity Hall at 6 P. M. Mr. A. C. Woollier, C.I.E., Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of the Panjab, as Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, welcomed the delegates to 
Lahore and requested the Patron to call upon the Presi¬ 
dent to deliver his address. 

It was, he said, a matter of great personal satisfaction 
to be able to welcome to Lahore so many old friends and 
colleagues from different parts of India. It was also 
satisfactory to note as evidence of a wider recognition 
of the Conference that delegates had been nominated by a 
number of Universities outside India, as for instance, 
John Hopkins, Oxford, Cambridge, Aberdeen, Durham, 
Bristol, and New Zealand. This welcome he could give not 
only on behalf of the University, where he had found so 
much co-operation in all the efforts to make the Conference 
a success, but also on behalf of the city of Lahore. In the 
University enthusiastic assistance had been rendered, not 
only by the Orientalists, but also by others, such as the 
Registrar of the University, the University Librarian, and 
even the Professor of Chemistry. Of the interest shown by 
many influential people in Lahore, the list of the Reception 
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Committee and the Programme arrangements were clear 
evidence. 

Of the value of the Conference it was hardly necessary 
to speak, as this was now generally recognised. The work 
of the Conference might he regarded as a symptom of the 
increased volume of critical studies being produced in 
India and of the growing interest in the background and 
foundations of Indian civilisation. A comparison of the 
present programme with that of earlier Conferences showed 
a remarkable increase in the number of papers submitted 
in many of tin* sections. That was most conspicuous this 
year in the Vedic and Linguistic sections, and also in Arabic 
and Persian. 

This Session of the Oriental Conference had been 
fortunate in securing as Patron Ilis Excellency Sir 
Geoffrey do Montmorency who was not only Governor of 
the Province, but had also been himself President of the 
Reception Committee, and had in that capacity done a 
great deal to promote the success of the Conference, and 
who had always been a keen supporter of Oriental 
studies. 

At former Sessions of the Conference it had been 
necessary to follow the procedure of proposing and second¬ 
ing the new President, and formally confirming an election 
which had really been settled beforehand. Under the new 
Constitution the President was elected by the Executive 
Committee before the Conference met. The President for 
the Fifth Session and up to the next one was the veteran 
M. M. Dr. Karaprasad Shastri. His career had been well 
known to scholars from the early days of his association 
with the late Dr. Rajcndra Lai Mitra, whom he 
assisted in the compilation of his Sanskrit Buddhist 
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Literature of Nepal, and Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts 
down to his Principalship of the Calcutta Sanskrit College 
and his Professorship at the University at Dacca. lie 
had received many honours. He hail Leen President of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal and of the Uangiya Sahitya 
Parishat of Calcutta and Honorary member of the Koval 
Asiatic Society. He now became President of the 
Indian Oriental Conference. The Vice-Chancellor then 
requested the Patron to inaugutate the Fifth Session of the 
Conference and to instal the President by calling upon him 
to deliver his address. 


Speech made by His Excellency Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency, 
when opening the Session of the 5th Indian Oriental 
Conference at Lahore, on the 19th November, 1928. 

I desire heartily to associate myself with the observa¬ 
tions which have been made by the Vice-Chancellor in ex¬ 
pressing satisfaction at the visit to Lahore of the delegates 
of the 5th Indian Oriental Conference, and offer them, on 
behalf of the province and the Panjab University, a very 
warm welcome to the capital of the Panjab. So powerful 
is the support which history, both old and recent, lends to 
an assertion I am about to make, that I feel no one can 
accuse me of undue partiality or of biassed predilection for 
my own province, when I state that the Panjab appears to 
be a very appropriate venue for an Oriental Conference, and 
that the University may fittingly provide the correct atmos¬ 
phere for its labours. 

1 do not propose to attempt a discourse on ancient 
history or literatim- so far as the i ’anjab is concerned: suffice 
it to say that the Panjab and the neighbouring territory to 
the north-west and west seem to have been the home of the 
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Rig-V eda—the earliest monument of Indian and indeed, of 
Indo-European literature. Within the limits of this pro¬ 
vince is also to be found the traditional site of the battlefield 
of the great epic, the Mahabharata. The ancient, cities of 
Harappa and Taxila in this province still yield a rich mine 
of study and speculation to the scholar. 1 need not here 
dwell on the tradition that Panini, the great grammarian, 
was born near Attock, or on the contributions to literary 
activity, for which Kashmir was famous for some centuries. 
But I pass on to note that it was through the Panjab, from 
the west and the north, that all those successive waves of 
invasion passed, which were* to leave permanent legacies of 
influence on the religion, literature and art of India. Finally, 
in more recent times, it was in the Panjab that the Sikhs 
developed a special history and culture of their own. On 
the purely literary and linguistic side accordingly, the 
Punjab may boast of a remarkable connection with ancient 
Sanskrit literature, and of no small share also in shaping 
the literatures of Urdu, Hindi and Panjabi. This literary 
connection is not a thing of the dead past: it is still a living 
force, and the Panjab justly takes pride in the fact that 
within the memory of the present generation it has had a 
Ilali, and that it has an Iqbal. 

Nor, as I have observed, is the University an unworthy 
setting for the labours of the Conference. The Panjab 
University College, which preceded the Punjab University, 
laid stress on Oriental studies, and it maintained an Oriental 
(’allege since 1870. The Punjab University which followed 
it, was tlu* first University in India to institute a Faculty 
of Oriental Learning. Among the past Principals of the 
Oriental College have boon many with more than a provincial 
reputation for Oriental studies—Dr. Leitner, an erudite 
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Arabic scholar, known for his pioneer work in the ancient 
languages of Dardistan; Sir Aurel Stein, a renowned Central 
Asian explorer, who has notably contributed to Sanskrit 
studies in his edition of the Kashmir history; Sir Thomas 
Arnold, now Professor of Arabic at London University. 
These were all past Principals of the College. I do not 
propose to allude to the present Principal and those serving 
on the staff, as I might bring blushes to their cheeks. But 
among the past staff, I may mention the names of Maliama- 
hopadhyaya Pandit Shiv Datta, Shams-ul-ulma Muhammad 
Abdullah Tonki, while Rai Bahadur Daya Ram and Pandit 
Ilira Nand Shastri, once members of the Oriental College 
staff, are now serving as Deputy Director and Epigraphist 
in the Archaeological Department of the Government of 
India, respectively. It is also worthy of note that very 
valuable and interesting collections of Sankrit manuscripts 
have been made by the Panjab University Library and the 
Lai Chand Research Library, numbering 6,000 and 5,000 
respectively, while the former has also valuable collections 
of Arabic, and Persian manuscripts including the 
Azad collection presented by the late Professor Muhammad 
Hussain Azad. Important research work is proceeding in 
connection with these manuscripts, the results of which may 
be found in the University Oriental publications and in the 
scries of publications brought out by the Daya Nand Anglo-- 
Yedic College. 

Worthy of mention also are the important collections of 
Gandhara 'sculptures and Kangra paintings in the Lahore 
Museum, and the volumes which the Panjab Historical 
Society have published from time to time. Nor should 1 
forget to refer to the series of monographs on the history of 
Panjab institutions edited by the Keeper of the Government 
Historical Records. 
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Before I close, let me also inform you that it is not only 
the Province and the (diversity of the Panjab that are 
interested in this Conference, but the Killing Princes and 
Governments of neighbouring States have also shown a 
lively interest in the Conference in the practical shape of 
generous donations to the funds of the Reception Committee. 

1 will now ask the President of the 5th Indian Oriental 
Conference to deliver his address. 


SANSKRIT CULTURE IN MODERN INDIA 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

M AIIAMAIIO1 ’ADI! Y AY A II AllA PRASAD S1IASTKI, 
M.A., C.L.E., IIon t ., D. Lrrr., How, M.K.A.S. 

Yoint Exoeeekncy, Ladies axd Genteemen, 

I need not say that you have done me a great honour liy 
asking me to preside on this historic occassion, 
hitrnii" t''ry. f ()) . tender feelings of gratitude are better felt 
than expressed. You called me and I considered it a call 
of duty; and I am here in spite of the fact, that between 
the call and the coming I had n fall which broke a bone and 
which confined me to bed for one hundred days and that in 
excruciating pain. The writing of this address had to be 
postponed for one hundred days. Under these circum¬ 
stances, I am afraid, you will not be pleased with iny perform¬ 
ance, to which T could not give as much attention and 
lime as the great occasion required. You have heard the 
songs of many young cuckoos.—this time, perhaps you will 
have to hear the cawing of an old crow,—shivering from 
the effects of storm and rain. But I could not resist the 
temptation of coming,—as these conferences arc the onlv 
occassions. in which people who are not politically minded, 
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can come and join their comrades of the same trade, tn 
these days of strife and party-feeling, of communal and 
sectarian opposition, of bickerings and recriminations, these 
literary conferences are places where peace and good feeling- 
reign,—where people make smiling faces and open hearts 
and learn much by the association of really learned men in 
the land. One should not miss such a conference even at 
the risk of his life, and so here am T before you in this 
august assembly. 

T am a Sanskritist by heredity, training, and profession, 
and I fee] instinctive love for even thing connected with 
Sanskrit, including Tndology. T am now at the fag end of 
my life, and it has been my privilege to see oriental studies 
decay in our country during the period of over 70 years 
that T have been studying Sanskrit. T have seen the old 
style of deep and intensive learning flourish and decay, and 
I have seen the new school of study come into being and take 
the field; I have seen the old order giving place to the new. 
The old tradition is just passing away, and a new one is com¬ 
ing in. Great changes have altered the face of India—and 
also its heart—during one life-time. 1 think it is now time 
for us to take stock of the change, to cast a retrospective 
glance; and we might even quesion ourselves, which way is 
our ancient classical learning to go. and how far the path 
that oriental studies are taking now has been suitable for 
the preservation of the old learning of the land; and in what 
way a combination of the two can he effected. 1 shall place 
some of my readings of this history and some of my views 
before you, for what they are worth. 

The 18th century of the Christian era was the palmy 
Sanskrit, the f ] av 0 f Sanskrit literature in Tndia. Maha- 

medium of odu- * * 

ration. r.istra Brahmins, whose ancestral profession 
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was teaching Sanskrit, were the dominant 
The age of the power in India throughout the century. They 
•jurists. Indian not only encouraged Sanskrit teaming them¬ 
selves, but their example was inspiring light to 
others to encourage the study of Sanskrit. This was the age 
when great Indian .jurists flourished. The earliest of them 
was Anantadeva, a Maharastra Brahmin who wrote in his 
own native district by the Godavari his learned works 
called the various Kaustubhas under the patronage of Baz 
Bahadura Chandra, a Raja of distant Kumavun in the 
Himalayas. The next was Vaidyanatha Payagunrle—an¬ 
other Maharastra Brahmin settled at Benares, whose 
erudite commentary is still the admiration of lawyers in 
Tndia. The third was—Jagannatha Tarkapancanana of 
Bengal who was brought at the Government House in 
Calcutta by the first. Governor-General, “Warren Hastings, 
with military band playing, for the purpose of writing an 
exhaustive code of Hindu Law to be administered 
by the courts in British India. There were lesser 
lights all over India, eleven of whom in Bengal compiled 
the original Sanskrit work on Hindu Law of which 
ITalhead's “Gentoo Law” was the English Translation. [The 
name of the work is V i i:ii tla r>ui mi-Set u . If. was published 
from Bombay years ago as the ( 'ode prepared under orders 
of Maharaja Ranjit Kimha, the Lion of the Panjab]. 

Not only was Law the only subject which flourished in 
Sanskrit, but other branches of knowledge in 
Nn ~ n " mnttn - the same language flourished in exuberance. 
Nagoji Bhnlta the great MaJnl-b/ids//n Pandita wrote his 
exhaustive commentary of the Mata-bhasya in Grammar 
and other commentaries too, on almost all branches of 
Sankrit literature. His learning was phenomenal, his 
character was exemplary and his presence inspiring. His 
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was perhaps otic of the last examples of the height to which 
human mind can be raised by a liberal education through 
Sanskrit only. Princes and potentates vied with one an¬ 
other in doing him honour. 

Southern India produced great Pa rtitas like Ahobala, 
who fleeing from the converting zeal of Tinu 

Ahobalsi, the ,, ,, „ . . , 

great I’nmiit of Sultan, came as a lugitive to Benares almost 

Southern India. . 1 . 

in tattered rags, and was received with open 
arms by the Panditas of the holy city. His learning, too, 
was equally phenomenal and he allowed Benares to utilise 
it full) r . 


On the top of these came llama Sastri, the Nyayadlrsa 
or Chief-Justice of the Poona Durhar, famous 
wm., mjiii. foi* his learning, famous for his boldness and 
intrepidity and famous as an administrator of justice and 
a patron of education. For half a century, he was the 
earthly .'Providence of the Panditas of India, and no one 
with real learning came back disappointed from him. 


But a change of spirit came with the advent of the 
19th century. The English were the domin¬ 
ant race throughout the century, and 
they were anxious to bring their own language 
and its literature, their own sciences and 
their culture for the benefit of India. But they were very 
cautious in the beginning. They wanted to impart, education 
through the classics of India whether Sanskrit or Arabic 
and Persian. But audacious ignorance at this period created 
an impression both in England and among the Court-going 
people of India that Sanskrit and Arabic could afford no 
culture. It was thought that Sanskrit specially had no 
literature worth naming except disputations in Grammar 
and Logic. It had no science, no poetry, no art, and no 


Western in 
fiuence spread 
through the 

classics of 

India. 
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culture. This, in fact, was the opinion of Thomas Babing- 
ton Macaulay. 

Belying on this opinion, Macaulay wrote his terri¬ 
ble minute against education through the 
medium of Indian Classics and threw the 
entire weight of his name, of his learning, 
and of his position, for imparting educa¬ 
tion through the medium of English; 
and the English Government acted to his advice. 

There came a revolutionary change in the educa¬ 

tional system of India. Old style Sanskrit Colleges—Tols 
as we call them in Bengal—and Paihasallis came to he 
deserted, and English schools on the other hand began to 
be filled. A little knowledge of English gave comfortable 
livelihood to clerks and lower grade officers not only in 
the administration of British India, but also in the 
offices of merchants and industrials, who for the first 
time began to start firms in India. I have seen with my 
own eyes in the sixties and seventies of the last century, 
how the Sanskrit Tols became empty and English schools 
nourished. Then* is a bit of personal history here; but I 
hope you will tolerate it as it is a commentary on what 1 have 
just said. My father died in 1861 and the charge of distri¬ 
buting lmuoraria to learned Pan litas assembled on religious, 
festive and social occasions, in our neighbourhood devolved 
upon me though I was then very young. I remember, in 
1864. there was a tolerably big assembly in my neighbour¬ 
hood; and 1 distributed honoraria on behalf of the master 
of tin' house, to one hundred Pamlitas, all engaged in teach¬ 
ing Sanskrit in their own residences from Navadvipa to 
Calcutta, on both sides of the Canges. Fourteen years later 
in 1878, on the oeeassion of the xradh ceremony of the 
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father of our great novelist the famous Bankim Chandra 
Chatterji, I was requested to ascertain how many Panditas 
were engaged in teaching in their residences within this 
area, and I found only 26. A fall of 74 in 14 years! 

After the quelling of the Mutiny, a feeling of despair 
took possession of the Indian mind that the old Indian 
literature, old Indian culture, old Indian sciences and 
arts whether Hindu or Mohammedan would perish; 
and that, at no distant future. The situation was really 
desperate. Manuscripts were perishing in heaps in the 
houses of Panditas who were the leading educationists of 
past generations, or were being carried to all parts of 
Europe as the last remnants of Indian culture. 

I will give you some account of how Manuscripts 
migrated and were destroyed. In the wars of 
cool. ” 1 the English in the 19th century, Mss. were an 

object of loot. In the year 1886 within a month after the 
proclamation was issued for the annexation of Upper 
Burmah, Prof. Minayeff who was residing at Milan in 
Italy received a telegram from St. Petersburg to proceed 
to Mandalay at once. The Professor went there and 
found that the common soldiers were using the pages of the 
Mss. in the splendid Royal Library of Burmah as cigarette- 
papers. lie complained to den oral Pendergast who at once 
put a stop to that abuse and allowed Prof. Minayeff to 
take as many of the Mss. as he liked. The Professor came 
to Calcutta and brought to me an introduction from my 
revered Professor, Air. C. II. Tawney. I believe he took 
this precaution simply to save me from the attentions of the 
Police for having anything to do with Russians. He was 
in Calcutta for several days, but he spent several hours 
with mo. One day I went to his place and he. showed Pie 
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7 big packing cases containing the Mss.-spoils from 
Mandalay. I could not see the Mss. because the boxes were 
then all nailed, but the Professor gave me a glowing des¬ 
cription of their contents. Some of the Mss. looted in the 
First Burmese War in 182b are to be found in Bishop's 
College library. 

The Bhagavad-(fita which Peshwa Baji Ilao II used to 
read is to be found in tin 1 India Office Library. 

The Arabic Mss. looted from Tipu Sultan’s library at 
Serangapatam are to be found in the Asiatic Society’s 
rooms. 


But there is one satisfaction, and that great one, in the 
fact that the Mss.-ioot. have been carefully preserved : much 
better preserved than probably it would have been their 
lot in India, at least for some time. 


The way Mss. have been dissipated and destroyed in 


Dcstrn'M ion of 
Mss. inatorinl. 


the house of Panditas is simply a dismal story. 
A 1'audita who in the early years of 1.9 th cen¬ 


tury was a great educationist and considered his Mss. to he 


his best treasures and housed them in the best; room of his 
house, carefully dried them in the sun after every rainy 
season, kept them tightly packed in thick ciotli, died, llis 
son. who had learned A, B. C, read Murray's spelling-book 
and the Azimgarh English Header, had secured a small 


berth in the local Collectoratc where his pay and perqui¬ 
sites, fair or unfair, amounted to at least ten times what his 
father could have ever earned. He saw no good in the Mss. 
and renewed them from the best room in the house, first, to 
the store room and then to the kitchen where a thick coat 
of soot enveloped the whole collection. The house-w T ife Avho 
was greatly troubled for dry fuel for preparing her hus¬ 
band’s early meal discovered that the Mss. were kept bet- 
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ween two wooclen-boards. These she exploited for the 
purpose of fuel but could not use the paper or palm-leaves 
for the same purpose, because there is a superstition that 
the paper or palm-leaf on which there is any writing is the 
very self of Karasvati and should not be consigned to lire. 
These papers got mixed up when the boards and the strings 
fastening them were removed and became a heap which in 
the course of a year or so w<tc thrown in the kitchen- 
garden, there to rot. 

Some old Pandita apprehensive of the fate of his old 
valuable Mss. in the hands of children who he could see 
would not care for Sanskrit threw them in the Ganges, 
thus giving the river goddess the most valuable offering 
he could make. At NavadvTpa I have seen heaps of old 
Mss. rotting on the road side. They are often used as 
waste-paper to cover holes in thatched roofs, or in the 
mud-wall, and often are sold to buyers of waste-papers, so 
much to the mauud. 

T will give one instance which happened at Udaipur, 
ni.wovory of An old w'oman used to bring Mss. to a llania 
Saiihotra. alu j t a ke whatever price he offered. Put one 
day she brought a goodly Mss. and demanded -/4/- annas 
because she was in sore need, but the P>ania would not give 
her more than two annas, so they were higgling over the 
price when a ( haran or Rajput bard came and asked the 
old woman what the matter was. On examining the Mss. 
he thought it must be something very important, and he 
asked her to accompany him as he would be able to give 
her a better price. Tie took the woman to the Maha raj 
Kumar, and the enlightened Prince, got the Mss. examined 
there and then by his Court-Panditas. They all declared it 

to be iiih-hotra, a treatise ou the horse and its diseases. 
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Now the &ali-hotra so long was lost in Sanskrit—it was 
known only From a Persian translation, and some people 
are said to have re translated it From the Persian. The 
Mahnraj Kumar was delighted at this discovery and gave 
the old woman l?s. 50. Mahamahopadhyaya Morardan, 
while at Pdaipur, heard the story and got a copy made 
For himselF. 1 got a copy From Morardan \s son, and it is 
now deposited in the Asiatic* Society's rooms. 

The history of the Ms. collection in the Durbar Ubrary, 

Nepal, is verv verv interesting. In the 1.8th 

Story uf 1 • *■ ° 

century there were three big and many small 
principalities in the Nepal Valley the utmost extent of 
which is 15 by 15 miles. All the princes for generations 
were collectors of Mss., charts, maps, pictures on religious 
subjects. But at the Gorkhali conquest of 1758 their 
collections were all looted, so much so, that the existence 
ol* a State Library was unknown. In 1858 the Resident, 
Mr. Lawrence, published the list of Mss. which were con¬ 
sidered at his time to be rare by the Panditas of Nepal. 
Maharaja Sir Dir Shamshcr Jang Bahadur Rana made 
a resolution to have a State Library. lie collected to¬ 
gether all Mss. in the Palaces of Nepal and housed them in 
the College building, where I saw them in 1857. It was a 
most interesting collection containing palm-leaf Mss. more 
than 1000 years old. Sir Bir Shamshcr assured me that he 
will collect all the important Mss. in the Nepal Valley and 
put them in a Darbar Library and that he was constructing 
a library building with a clock tower in a most prominent 
place in the city. In 1907 I found the building complete and 
the library housed there. There were 15,000 Sanskrit Mss. 
on palm-leaf and paper, the whole of Buddhist literature 
in Tifcetan and the whole of Buddhist literature in Chinese. 
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It was a splendid place for research students. The idea 
was mooted by Sir Bir and executed by his brother 
Maharaja Sir Chandra Shamser Jang Bahadur Rana. Sir 
Bir made immense efforts to collect Mss. A Bengali Pandita 
family resident at Nepal had two villages in the Nepal 
dominions. The villages were sequestered at the time of 
financial stringency owing to the English war of 1814. For 
three generations the Brahmanas struggled hard to get back 
their possessions. But Sir Bir restored the villages to 
them and they surrendered their Mss. to him. A Brfihmana 
involved in a rather serious criminal case obtained his 
pardon by presenting to the library some of the finest Mss. 
to be found there. 


Of the lfi.000 Sanskrit Mss., the palm-leaf Mss. were 
generally copied in pre-Muhammedan times. The oldest of 
the dated Mss. in the library was copied in DOR. But there 
are dozens which paheog’aphically belong to an earlier 
age. T believe, T have given descriptions of all palm-leaf 
Mss. I found there. 


The desperate situation, however, was saved to a 
r, T1,( ‘.-l ot p or ii of certain extent bv the exertions of a distin- 

Prindit Raima 

Kisfin to r.oni guished Pandita of Lahore; and Sanskrit 
mai<oprovision literature owes a debt to this eitv which it 

for tlio search 

of Sanskrit will never be able to discharge. Radhakishan, 
the son of Pandita Madhusudan, the high priest of the Lion 
of the Panjab, wrote a letter to Lord Lawrence, the 
Governor-General of India, in I8(>8, for the collection and 
conservation of Sanskrit manuscripts which under the 
circumstances existing at the time were sure to perish 
within a short time. The Governor-General as Sir John 
Lawrence was agent of the British Government at the 
court of Lahore, and he and Radhakishan, who had great 
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influence there, were both friends. Lord Lawrence, at the 
suggestion of Paridita Kadhikislnui took up the work of the 
search of Sanskrit manuscripts and made permanent pro¬ 
vision for the distribution of Rs. 24,000 annually to the 
different Provincial Governments to start operations in 
this search. The search languished in many provinces and 
dropped off in others. Bombay and Bengal were the only 
two provinces where the money was entrusted to the local 
Asiatic Societies, which are still continuing the search with 
good results. In 1808, in Madras, a proposal was actually 
made to utilise part of the grant for Archaeological pur¬ 
poses. But since, they have done good work in Madras 
and the peripatetic party has brought to light immense 
quantity of Sanskrit works, peculiar to South India. 

Sixty years have passed, and it is time to take stock 
°f what has been done and what remains to be 
«•» by Lnr'i done in this direction. Alreadv in tiic earlv 

LawrrrnM*. 

years of the 10th century in spite of what audacious ignor¬ 
ance might have said to the contrary, Horace 1 layman 
Wilson declared, and the historian Flphinstone echoed the 
same idea, that Sanskrit had more works than Latin and 
Greek put-together. After the institution of the search, 
the German scholar Ilofrath Buhl or made his cele¬ 
brated tour through Rajputana and Kashmir and 
brought to light new branches of literature, new schools of 
rhetoric and produced a report which will be read with 
admiration hv all who are interested in Sanskrit. Follow¬ 
ing in his wake. Sir R. G. Blmndarkar and Prof. 'Peterson 
of Bombay brought to light many important works in all 
the branches of Sanskrit. 'The vast field of Jaina litera¬ 
ture, both in Sanskrit and Prakrit, was brought to public 
notice by the exertion and scholarship of these two eminent 



Orientalists. The peripatetic party in Madras had recent¬ 
ly brought, to light the work of the Prabhakara School of 
Mimainsa of which only a small work of 1.50 pages was all 
that was known upto that time. Wo in Bengal have also 
done our mite. By including ' -pal within the field of 
our operations, and working on t.m wake of Brian Hodgson, 
we have given publicity to the Buddhist literature in 
Sanskrit and the Saiva and Tantrm literature of the last 
500 years of the flrsi millennium of the Christian era. 

All the M s.s. that were carried away from India to 
Europe, have been catalogued; and this stimu- 
Mssf taken* to la tod the spirit of cataloguing in India and 

^tod P thc St spirit the European catalogues of Sanskrit Mss. are 
?nimUa!° s ' nns an object lesson to all of us in India who are 
interested in Sanskrit. It would he curious to 
know that the French with whom intellectual culture is 
instinctive instituted a search of Sanskrit Mss. in the early 
part of the 18th century when Duplcix was the. Governor 
of Chandernagore, and lie sent about 400 Mss. to Paris, 
where thev will lie found in the Bibliotliefjue Nationale. 
Some of the Smrli works of this collection were written 
by one of the eleven Panditas who helped lialhead in the 
production of his “Gentoo Law’ in 1772. But all this is 
by the way; let me proceed with my main theme. 

All that has been done during the last sixty years is 
Th- last sitxv 011 ] v a preliminary' survey. Mss. were very 

years n preli- ' . J 

miiiary period, shy of coming out. Llie Panditas were to a 
very great extent professional men who earn their liveli¬ 
hood by the study of these manuscripts; and as no one can 
be blamed for not revealing the sources of his income, the 
Panditas cannot be blamed for concealing their manuscripts 
and for not even giving information about them to 
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strangeis. During the preliminary period, however we have 
trained the I’anditas to show their Mss. and even to part 
with them. The spirit is aJso changing with the time. 
I’anditas and their scions now want to make their ancestral 
inheritance the common property of man as it is no longer 
a bread-earning business. I will give some examples. I 
went to Dacca in search of Mss. in the year 18.91 with one 
of my uteran assistants trained by Raja Rajendralal 
Mitra and was further assisted by a number of patriotic 
I’anditas of the Eastern Capital of Bengal. The result in 
the diiection of cataloguing or acquiring was not at all 
encouraging at the time. But after more than 150 years, 
the same area which we had surveyed, has given the Dacca 
University, nearly bOOO manuscripts. The search in Mithila 
by Raja Rajendralal and myself was not very encouraging 
either, but it has enabled the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society, within the last 10 years, to produce a big volume 
of catalogue for the Smrli literature alone. The recent 
search in the District of 1’uri is likely to be still more 
successful; for 1 am sure there arc more than two lacs of 
Mss. in the .'52 Husamt villages inhabited by Brahmins 
alone. 

The work of the last 90 years was carried on by 
scholars who had other avocations of life, and that arduous" 
ones, too, at their leisure hours, assisted by ill paid I’anditas 
and often interfered with by imscliolarly administrators of 
funds. 

On the death or retirement of one scholar devoted to 

in't'iiVia!a six”,' t,iP scav< h it was very difficult to find a 
successor, for the work was honorary. There 
were other drawbacks- too. Still, in sixty years it has 
produced marvellous results. The Mss. are not so shy of 
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coming to public notice as the;, had been before. Besides, 
Indian Princes have helped and are helping the work of 
search in British India. Many of them have instituted 
search, within their own dominions, with excellent results. 
The ultimate end of the sear: 1 !) is to find good works, and to 
publish them. 'Pile Sanskrit series instituted for publica¬ 
tion by the enlightened Governments of Mysore, Travan- 
core, Baroda and Kashmir are doing excellent service. 
They are (‘very day bringing out marvellously ‘New' works 
of ancient fame. The Mysore Government should be proud 
of the achievements of Shaina Shastri in finding, editing 
and translating Kautilya's Arlha fri'ilra in the Mysore 
series. The Trn van core Government should be equally 
proud of the late "P. Ganapati Sastri’s achievements in 
findig, in editing and in commenting upon the works of 
Bhasa, besides a whole host of other works. The Kashmir 
Darbar should he proud of Pandita Madhusiidana Raul's 
achievements in finding, editing and commenting upon 
numerous works on Kashmir ftaivaisiu. The Gaokwad's 
Government should he proud of the achievements of Dr. 
Benovtosh Bhattacharyya for publishing and commenting 
upon the Ta'tita-'lainirah/r of Smtaraksita and its com- 
mentory by Kamala-'Tla, the ^di'ian'vndld and other 
works of later Buddhism. 


The works, which these series published, are worthy of 
puhlishod aro the Governments patronising them and of the 
thc S p»triSa?oof scholars engaged in editing them. They are 
ImurnncoT 0 " 1 nil of such a nature that private publishers 
could not venture to undertake them. .So it is the patriot¬ 
ism of the Princes that must come forward to bring our 
ancient literature to public notice, 'they are the richest 
inheritance we have received from our ancestors, and they 
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should not he allowed to lie idle in boxes of monastic 
Bhandars, on bamboo scaffoldings in private houses, and 
on the shelves in the public libraries, with the immi¬ 
nent risk of being destroyed and lost to the world 
for ever. 

The preliminary period being over, the Princes and 
people of India should take intense interest in 
don Mss. h!»- finding Mss. and when worthy publishing them, 
chacological r Every collection of manuscripts wherever 
purposes. found, can be expected to contain something* 

strikingly new. Sanskrit ceased to be the medium of 
liberal education since the political destiny of the country 
passed into the hands of others. Et remained as a pro¬ 
fessional study of Brahmins for the purpose of earning a 
livelihood, as priests and religious advisers as well as for 
preserving t.lu* Hindu society intact, a duty which they 
took upon themselves in the absence of Hindu political 
powers. So, in every collection you would find, as a rub 1 , 
current works and standard works,—works mostly of recent 
date. But every Pan jita family had some hidden source of 
professional income and influence, unknown to others in the 
shape of some unique manuscript. This they would not 
part with or show to others. But, now, after 250 years of 
British (lovermnent, wlrm their profession is well-nigh 
gone, tile re would be no objection to these unique manu¬ 
scripts being used by others f >r historical and arclueologj- 
eal purposes. 

The calculation of Horace Harman Wilson and others 


that Sanskrit contains more works than Greek 
Sanskrit wrkH n..w and Latin put together, lias been left far 
“ha r t ; Vaa known behind hy the preliminary work of those sixty 
rears a-o' " tulr< “ 1 years. The number of works in Sanskrit 
now is nearly double of what was known 100 
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years ago. Add to these the immense number of Budhist 
works known through translations in the languages of 
Budhist countries. In Tibetan there are Bstan-Hgvur 
and Bkah flgyur collections which are said to contain the 
translation of about 8000 Buddhist Sanskrit work's of which 
oniy 200 are known in the original Sanskrit. How many 
Sauskrit works were translated into Chinese, we do not 
know. Nanjio’s catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka alone 
contains about 1B00 names of Sanskrit works; a few only 
of which are extant so far in the original. A full stock¬ 
taking of Chinese literature translated from the Sanskrit 
we shall be enabled to make when Dr. Probodh Chandra 
Bagchi of the University of Calcutta completes the publica¬ 
tion of his monumental work on Budhist literature in 
China of which the first volume bringing the history upto 
the Tang period (beginning of the 7th century) has so far 
appeared. The original Sanskrit, works of these transla¬ 
tions are to be sought and discovered before they are 
irrecoverably lost. They will certainly add much to the 
huge mass imperfectly guessed by Wilson. 


The books re¬ 
ferred to in 
later works 
should be de¬ 
serving objects 
of search. 


T.n every Sanskrit work of any authority, either in 
S'inrti, or in AlaiiilCna, or in Grammar, or in 
Philosophy or in A rtlia-Hastrn, we get quota¬ 
tions by hundreds from preceding works; 
those ancient authorities are not always forth¬ 
coming. A search is to be instituted for them 
without any loss of time. Sometimes the book quoted is 
available, but the quotation is not there. That may mean 
that the work quoted had many recensions. These would 
be a deserving object of search. 
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The work of search is nowhere needed so badly as in 
the ease of the Puranas, the Tantras, 
the Kainayana and the Malmbharata. 
I have shown elsewhere, how these works 
have been revised often and often during the 
long centuries after the time of their original 
composition. Some of the Puranas have 
apparently undergone, three, four or five 
revisions. Some have been so revised as to go 
almost out of recognition. Others have been so revised as to 
go out of existence. In many of the Puranas we find two or 
three recensions, di ffering from one another in toto: the 

Skin da Pnnlijn : one recension of it is divided into seven 
Kha:j<his\ all dealing with religion, rituals and the holy 
places of Northern and Western India, and another is 
divided into (> v mnhild * and 51 Khnnilnn dealing with all 
sorts of Pa uranic subjects; a third, more ancient than the 
other two, is a work by itself without any division,—now 
lying in Ms. in the Parbar Library, Nepal, written in the 
(lupta character of the Gth or 7th century A. D. 

Some of the Puranas like the Brnhmn-Fainirla, have 
an Wr recension which has nothing to do with the current 
ones. 

'Phe Malmbharata which was an epic poem in the 
original was revised as to form a history of 
the Kaurava race, and as the idea of history 
expanded from that of mere chronicle and 
annals to that of a history of society in all 
its aspects,—it was revised again and again and many 
episodes were thrown into it, till it assumed the magnitude 
of a lakh of verses or more. 


Mahabharat a, 
an epic poem 
in Hie original 
turned into a 
history of the 
Knurava race. 


The work of 
search badly 
needed in iho 
case of the 
Puranas, the 
Tantras, the 
Ramayami and 
the Maha-bha- 
rata which ha \ e 
apparently un¬ 
dergone three, 
four or five 
revisions. 
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The Ramayana, too, though in the form of an epic 
Banmyana— poem "'as converted into tile history of the 
th” v wstory ,n of * So,ar race with one hundred episodes thrown 

the Solar race. into it 


It is a curious fact, that in the matter of the Ramayana. 

Every district the Mahabharata and the Puranas. no two 

recenslous° uli ci manuscripts agree; and I believe, every dis- 

Komayam.?' ° f tlict has its pc<-u!inr recension. As regards 
amuhep'oranas. tlie Kaniavana, tlie Bombay recension differs 
materially from the Bengal recension and the 
different recensions of Bengal differ from one another. If 


this be so with a comparatively short work, from the 
Sanskrit point of view, as the Ramayana with 24000 
verses is, one can imagine how the number of recensions of 
the Mahabharata, which is four times as large, must have 
increased and multiplied. 


To account for the differences one should remember 

Tho difference* thut thc Ramayana and the Mahabharata were 
accounted for. composed at a time when writing was un¬ 
known; and they were memorised by hards who sang them 
before an appreciative audience. The rhapsodists often 
used their own talents in adding and subtracting interesting 
episodes according to the tastes and propensities of thc 
hearers. Their successors took the clue from them and 
improved upon it. So, there would be many schools, and 
schools within schools. It is expected that when w riting 
was introduced, these differences would cease, hut they did 
not. So there are an infinite number of recensions. 


The number of the Puranas is nearly a hundred. Their 
The Parana* average extent is 20,000 slokas. Of these 18 

a n .d t h g i. r 

variety. are called Maha-Puranas, 18 are called Upa- 

puranas, 18 more are unsuccessful candidates for a place in 
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the Maha and Upa-purfma lists; the rest are miscellaneous 
works. But, as I have already told you, the same Parana 
has two or three distinct forms. Sometimes, a Purlin a of 
the same name is in both the lists hut they are distinct 
works. 

The characteristics of a Parana are differently esti- 
m mated; some say, they have five characteristics: 

toristics of n they amst describe, e. g. (1.) Creation, (2) 
Details of creation, (:>) Genealogies. (4) Mami- 
ages and (5) Biographies of distinguished kings. Others, 
r. ()., the Bhdiinrntir piirdnn says that they have ten char¬ 
acteristics. But the definition given by the if'iisyapiirdiin 
is the most comprehensive. Tt practically says. “‘Anything 
old is Parana.’* 

In the matter of the Puvanas every manuscript has a 
Kvery single peculiar feature, and so, all manuscripts arc 
ranas°hns h St pc- important from the point of view of a collector 

culhr U.lnrr. ., jk/ ,, s< .£ 0 /.„. 

The Tantva is a vast literature but very little is known 
The Tuntras. of it a ml very little indeed has been studied. 

1 obtained two very old manuscripts; one 
Knbjikd mill tun or Knldl ileum ml i/a written in the 8th or 9th 
century, and the other .\ r ih.<ivil ~~n-T.ilIvo-Samhifd, in the ,9th 
or 10th century characters. The first work, now in the 
library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal gives us the 
in formation tlial the Tantras came from beyond Tndia and 
spread all over India at a time when the Yedic and the 
Pauranic cults were rather weak. The other manuscripts 
now in the Parbar Library, Nepal, treat of two different 
principles;—the Mill < and the Giihi/u, i.c., the original and 
the mystic, or in other words, the Yedic and the Tantric 
ideas and practices. 
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There are two characteristics of the Tantras:— 
Two character- (1) That it evolves the images of gods and 
istic.H < f Tantras g(ul( | cssos from the letters of the alphabet 
(BljriLvira.s) and (2) that they prescribe the worship of 
deities in union with their consorts (^riseA/i, or 
Yufjamddha ). The latter when put forth in codices 
produces the Ydniuhm or couples and there are so many of 
them, like the Yisnu- Vania la, Rudra-Yamala, 8akti- 
Yamala, etc. The Tantra literature was very fruitful in 
the 7th, 8th, and 9th centuries. In these centuries the 
literature produced a vast number of works. The 
Yaisnava-tantra works v, ore named Panca-ralivs, and 
their number is nearly 200. Only a few have been 
discovered and one has been published by the German 
scholar Schroeder from Adyar, the AhirbudliHi/a-SamhUa. 
The rest are to be sought for and studied. The Kashmir 
Saiva School of Philosophy, founded in the last, half of the 
9th century, was based on a large number of Saiva Tantras 
written in previous centuries. Only a few of these 
original Tantras, have as yet been recovered, and I believe, 
only two or three have been publshed in the Kashmir 
Sanskrit series. Here also is a wide scope for re-search 
which may lead to very important results. The 
Matta-mayum sect which flourished in the 9th century 
near Gwalior, was a great, builder of Saiva temples, and 
their works, regarded as original Tantras, are vast in 
extent. Some of these works were found in the Darbar 
Library of Nepal, and one at Trivandrum in the extreme 
south of India. This has been edited by that 
indefatigable scholar the late T. Ganapati Sastri. The 
work is by buna Siva. The rest are to be searched, 
studied and published. 

There are so many schools of original Tantras that it 
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sviumis of i.ri- would be tedious to enumerate them. The 
follow.'.] 1 ani by period of original Tantras was over, T believe, 
the 10th century A.n. Then came the 
men to tors. period of compilation and commentaries. 

Some of them are admirable works. Of the commentaries 
the most comprehensive is that of Kiighava Bhatta of 
Central India, loth century, (entitled Padarlhadarxa) on 
the &Cmi<Ul-Tihik<i by Laksmana Gupta, one of the very 
famous Naiva philosophers of Kashmir (10th century). 
Of the compilations tlu* l est is by the revered Tantrie 
scholar of Bengal, Krsnananda Agama Vagif a (Kith and 
17th centuries) entitled Taut ra-saru. I Tow the Buddhist 
Tantrie ideas were absorbed into Brahmanism is 
exempli tied in the works,—numerous and voluminous os 
they are—of Tripuranaiida, Bralunananda, and Pfirna- 
nanda,tlnee successive ynrua, who flourished in Eastern 
Bengal, during the whole of the Kith century A.r>. These 
compilations are as common as black berries to quote the 
rather irreverent proverb and they afford ample scox>e for 
research, study, and publication. 

European scholars have done a groat deal for the study 
of the Vedas. The Vedas being the oldest 
w'i'.ls i,\ f Oil' literature in India, the attention of the 
orientalists Orientalists was very much attracted to them. 

The StOfthUCs of one or two dahlias of each 
Veda have been published. But the !S<7/,//-J.s themselves are 
very extensive. I’ataiijali, the writer of the Mali 1-bIrisya on 
Pariim speaks of 21 Sakhas of the Eg-veda, 101 of the Yajur- 
veda. 1000 of the Sfima-veda and (i of the Atharva-veda. 
Our I’anditas are under the impression that the Yajur-veda 
is of two divisions;-- the Black and the White. The White 
contained J(i mkhus and the Black, 85. But recent research 
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has shown that the* Black Yajus has only 5 &dkhls current 
in Southern India; the other 80 are neither White nor 
Black. Of these 80 only two have been found out and 
published;—viz., the Mailnlyanlya and the Kiifhakn. 
Where are the rest ! The SaAVw.s appear at present to be 
geographical. If these Hiikhas are discovered, it is likely 
to add to our information both historical, and geographical, 
about ancient India. The Black and the Whited ivisions of 
the Yajurveda have been so deeply rooted in the Indian mind 
that in the early 11th century, while founding a University 
for Sanskrit culture in his dominions, Rajendra Cola, as we 
know from his inscriptions, made provisions for two 
Professors only,—one for the White and tin* other for the 
Black Yajur-veda, and attached 25 students to each chair. 
Regardless of the 1000 recensions of the Sama-veda, lie 
made provisions for two chairs only in the Sama-veda, viz., 
Jaiin ini i/a tiakhu and the Knuthuum So/, 7/ 1• and the popular 
belief is that the Samaveda has two divisions, f 1) Kauthuma 
and (2) Rfmayaniya. An old Yedic scholar of the old 
school, who kept the sacrificial fire burning all through his 
life, told me that in Northern India, the Vedas have been 
made easy by Yajnavalkya and his followers. The White 
recensions attributed to Yajnavalkya and his followers are 
much easier than the Black ones current in Southern India; 
the Kanthuma of Northern India is much easier than the 
Ranayaniya of Southern India, and the Sakala of the Rg- 
Veda is much easier than the Vaskala and others current 
in Southern India. 


From a study of the Puranas it appeals tome that 
Krsna-dvaipayana analysed the heaps of 


suivt'uvisions 1,1 mantras into three parts; (1) Rk, (2j Simian 
of thu \ edn.«. aiu i (;}) Yajus, and he assigned each to one of 

The differentiation into Xfih'uls 


his pupils. 
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began with their pupils and pupils pupils for some genera¬ 
tions. Each S(7/.7/(7 has its Brahmana and its six Anyas. 
Aranyakas and L panisads were regarded as parts of the 
Brfdnnanas. The Brfdnnanas, Aranyakas and Upanisads 
are not books in the modern sense of the word by one 
author, but a compilation of dicta of the rsis in sacrificial 
assemblages. The compilation of these dicta under certain 
principles, either by a great rsi or by a committee of rsis 
is a Brahmana. The Brfdnnanas of so many tidkhas of 
the Vedas may not be extant up to the present day after so 
many revolutions. But it is believed that many more 
H(7/i k'ls may be discovered over and above those already 
known. These afford much scope for research, study, and 
publication. 

A search for the Anyas of the different, tiakhls may 
also be very fruitful. We have already a 
Ul '' M ' very large number of Sikuls, published, and 
many yet may be found. Pfinini s influence 
has killed almost all the 6akhl Grammars; but still some 
may yet be found, for he mentions at least 10 of his 
predecessors in his Sutras. We ought to be certain which 
of these is a S<7/,7/<7 grammar and which is a comprehensive 
one. The only isirukta is that of Yaska, but he mentions 
several of his predecessors. Are the works all lost ! Only 
one small work on Vedie astronomy is extant. The 
S(7/r/n7 astronomies have been all killed by the later 
Samhitas and Kiddhantas. Only a scrap of a Hdkh'i 
astronomy would be of immense value to us. Every 
S(7 /i 7/:< had its own (■handas, but Piiigala has killed them 
all, and Piiigala has a large following. Any scrap of 
information about a s.-7/.7<7 Chandas in any Parana, Tantra, 
or commentary, would be a valuable discovery. 



What the Brah¬ 
mins did to 
savetho Hindu 
poeioty from 
the onslaughts 
of foreigners 
invading India. 


many local compilations, called Xibandhas. Fifty of such 
compilations are extant in full and are still guiding the 
lives of millions of Hindus; and. 200 more are known in 
scraps only. The recovery of these Nibandhax in full 
would be a great service to Hindu society, as well as to 
Sanskrit scholarship. 

The Brahmanasare much maligned for their selfishness, 
bigotry, short-sightedness, and what not. But 
there is no doubt that they saved the Hindu 
ideals in India on two great occasions; once 
in the 3rd century B. when Asoka wanted 
to level down distinctions of caste and creed 
and take away all privileges which the 
Brahmanas enjoyed in matter of punishments and law-suits. 
They had no other alternative but to put their house in 
order and really deserve the respect of the people by 
writing the metrical Smrtis, by making the Ramavana, 
the Mahabharata and the Puranas available to the people 
who were being lured away by Buddhism with its gorge¬ 
ous ritualism and its democracy. Once again in the 11 th 
century they saved Hindu society by writing these 
Xibundhas from the onslaughts of Mahommedan preachers. 
They were equally clever in absorbing all conquering races 
into the bosom of the Hindu society in some of the most 
crucial turns of its history. Where are the Huns ! Where 
are the J attas ? Where are the Sakas l Where are the 
Yu-ehis? They form an integral part of the Hindu 
society. May they yet do the same and absorb western 
and mid-eastern culture into their own. 

Audacious ignorance was certain in the early 19th 
century that Sanskrit literature and for the 
of'rnfiian flu TuT matter of that even Arabic and Persian 
,ure- literature could afford no education. But I 
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Many of the tiakkd Kalpas are still extant. Many 
have been irretrievably lost but may yet be 
recovered. These Kalpas are divided into 
divisions. three parts viz., (L) &raula (2) (irhija and 
(;j) JJhurnia. 


Each Scant a work produced many schools, represented 
by different commentaries. From connnen- 
W orks tunes came treatises on sacrilices; from 

these treatises on sacrifices came Piaijngas or 
rules, and Paddhalis or rituals of the sacrifices. This 
branch of literature is still living, though not a vigorous 
life. From great sacrifices they have come down to merely 
lighting the sacred fire, and pouring a little clarified butter 
into it. There are but few Vedic rites prevalent at the 
present day, but even these few have many Pragogas and 
many Paddhalis. 


Tin* Grhyti arid 
Dlinrmn eon* 
rorn lifu in tfc- 
i:or;:l and ^ r ivo 
rise to im*t ricnl 
Smrt is. 


Hie other two branches of the &lkhl Knlpa , viz., 
(ivh/fft and Dharma , bloomed forth, during 
the Brfihmana domination in India from 200 
B. (\ to 200 A.I)., into metrical Nmrtis. They 
arc not like the ftraula-Sntras, only concer¬ 
ned with sacrifices and high religious life; but 
they concern life in general. They regulate domestic and 
social life in all its aspects and, therefore, they have even 
now a vigorous existence. The metrical Smrti treatises 
began to de\e!op their commentaries; and with the new 
development of life and ideas in India, the commentaries 
expanded their hulk and became more and more compre¬ 
hensive. The Sa,s7m broke into sections like Ac Ira 
V jjavalidPnlt/a^ciita and so forth. .But since the 11th 
century, when the Malioininedans set their foot in India, 
Kings and I Jrfdnuanas became alarmed for the very exis¬ 
tence of the Yitntii*raiua community and began to write 
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have shown before that Northern, Eastern, and Southern 
Asia were saturated with Indian culture; and I am in 
a position to assert that at one time even Persia 
and the eastern Roman Empire came greatly within the 
influence of Indian culture. Apart from other evidences 
found in those regions, we find also in a palm-leaf manu¬ 


script copied in Bengal, in the early 11th century (the 
Vimalapmblul, commentary on the Buddhist Kalacnkra 
Tantra, now in Bengal Asiatic Society) it is asserted that 
the Buddhist scriptures were translated in Persian and in 
Nila nadijulfare — llohma-dc'e i.e., in the Rolnna or eastern 
Roman country in the North of the Nile. 

Education through the medium of the English language 
was started with the idea that Sanskrit and 
■ion*by making Arabic can afford no culture. Hundred 
<Hum'of t c'iu'cri- years after that mistake, as I consider it, it 
t, * n ’ now appears that the whole of Asia and the 

Eastern portion of Europe was saturated with Indian 
culture. The value of Arabic in the preservation and dis¬ 
semination of culture in the medieval and early modern 
world, whether in Western Asia or iu Europe need not be 
dilated upon by myself. The mischief in relegating 
Sanskrit (and Arabic) culture to a secondary place, and in 
not, modernising it (like what has been done in the medi¬ 
aeval universities of Europe with the Latin culture) has 


been great. Reparation is not yet impossible, and as a 
student of Sanskrit of the old type which is apparently go¬ 
ing out of fashion, I hope that the forces against Sanskrit 
are not strong enough to kill it outright but that it will 


appear and reappear throughout in its pristine vigour but 
in a modified form to greatly influence the forces that may 
get the upper hand. In the 3rd century B. C., Vedic ritua¬ 
lism was not revised but modified into Paurfmic religion. 



Ill tho 11th century A.I)., Sanskrit became strong by absorb¬ 
ing much that was not Hindu. In the 21st century it may 
do the same and absorb most of the western ideas but what 
shape it will take is now too early to predict. 


With the advent of the 20th century, a change came 


Tho protfroM* 
inndo in tho 
20th oontury 
and a partial 
roalination of 
the dream of 
Had ha Kristian. 


over the spirit of the dream. The long vision 
of Radhakrisan had perhaps seen some thing of 
it. All of a sudden, the princes and potentates 
of India were seized with a patriotic fervour 
and started the publication of Sanskrit 


works. At the end of the 19th century, there were some 


attempts made by the .Maharaja of Darbhanga and the Raja 
of Vizianagram to issue series of Sanskrit works but 
they wen* not very successful. But, nevertheless, they show¬ 
ed the way. The first decade of the 20th century saw the 
Mysore and the Trivandrum series start their useful career 
with mangnificent contributions from ancient Indian 
authorship. The next decade found the (Jaekwad and the 
Kashmir Darlmrs engaged in the same intellectual work 
and 1 anticipate, the whole body of princes and potentates 
of India will be busy with publishing ancient Sanskrit 
works of great value found within their territories. Ilis 
Exalted Highness the Mizam of Hyderabad has started a 
series of Arabic and Islamic works. But he occupies the 
very heart of the ancient Hindu civilisation in the Deccan. 
Many of the capitals of ancient and mediieval Hindu 
rule are situated within his dominions. For the sake 
of his Hindu subjects and for the sake of the 
wider culture of modern India—he, the premier Indian 
Prince and true patron of arts and letters and founder of 
the first Vernacular University in India would only be 
acting according to the traditions of his great house, if he 
ordered not only a thorough search of Sanskrit manuscripts 
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in Sanskritic Languages within his dominions, Imt also the 
publication of a Sanskrit series, the value of which would 
be simply enormous. Already his arehicological department 
has made many important discoveries, the most important of 
which is the Maski edict establishing the identity of Asoka 
with Priyadarsi; his (iovernmcnt has undertaken as a 
most enlightened measure the conservation, preserva¬ 
tion and maintenance of the famous Buddhist and 
Bralimanical cave temples of Ajanta and Ellora. Starting 
a Sanskrit series will, I suppose, be of equal value with all 
these. Numerous Yaisnava, Saiva, Jaina, and Buddhist 
sects had their origin within his dominions, and some of 
these great seats of ancient learning are situated there like 
Paithan and Warangal. The exploration of this vast but 
virgin field at his instance will bring the present ruler—al¬ 
ready distinguished by the above enlightened measures, 
honour and glory as a patron of learning irrespective of 
caste or creed equally with that of an Akbar. 

We often hear of retrenchments made in this depart¬ 
ment of work on economical grounds. Such 
retrenchments aie surely a bad economy. It 
is a spirit of parsimony wholly unbecoming of 
the great Indian states. The return from the 
outlay on Sanskrit series—even in pound, 
shilling and pence,—is not discouraging. I will give one 
example. The Bibliotheca indiea series was started by the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1849, and within these 80 years 
it. has pubislied 1729 fasciculi of nearly a hundred pages each 
of 289 distinct, separate and independent works;—sold 
kooks woitli Rs. 400,000 and has a stock of double that value, 
none of which, I believe, will prove to be a dead stock. 
Under proper advertisement and even supervision the sale is 
}nercasing. The Cloveriiment which financed, docs not oven 


T]ip I’U-lio- 
tluoa Iinlicfi 
and its vsilut* 
with regard to 
the* spread of 
knowledge in 
Sanskrit. 
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want to take buck its original capital- So the capital and 
profit ah go to the fund. But that is a small matter . Look 
at the enormous knowledge that has disseminated through¬ 
out the world which would otherwise have been locked ill 
illegible manuscripts, written on perishable material . One 
would be inclined to think that the entire Indology has been 
pushed forward by tin* publication of this ancient series, 
the name of which should be written in letters of gold—the 
Biiujotubca Ixihta. 


One charge generally levelled against the Bibliotheca 
Indiea series is that some of the works are not 
fibio in's pin* G f properly edited, to which the short answer of 

U,<u 1 1 Dr. Floe rule was that they at leaf multiplied 

bad manuscripts and that the very muKiplication is a 
service. But in that series for one such badly edited 
work then 4 are scores which arc really excellent. 


Tho Bombay 
sorb's. 


The Bombay Sanskrit series is another well edited 
series, but this seen.s to have' aimed more at 
educational needs of Colleges and l'Diversities 
than those of scholars who want to push for¬ 
ward research. 

But the various series started by the* princes of India. 

have a very different character. They do not 
get their inspiration from Kurope. The 
editois are Indian scholars trained in India, 
belong to ancient Sankritic families which 
are celebrated for learning and piety and 
been devoted to the study of Sanskrit as 
parcel of their vcr\ lives. These scholars 
work with a single--minded devotion and their selec¬ 
tion of works is more choice than in many other 
series; for instance. Mndhusfdan Kaul of Kashmir 


J.)iflVlv.:t eln- 
ractor of tin' 
various serifs 
.started under 
the jmtronaijo 
of Indian prin 
ces. 

are or liavi 
a part and 
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selects only those works on ttaiva Philosophy which in the 
9th, .10th and 11th centuries made Kashmir famous. lie 
also chooses those Tfuitrika works on which that system of 
Philosophy was based viz., Sacclwnda Taidni, Mriliin-vijatja 
Tcndra , TaidniloJat and others. It is a pity however that 
the great work of Kashmir, Abhinava-Cuptu’s commentary 
on Bliarata’s Am/ ya-xdsfra should be forestalled by the 
Gaekwad series at Baroda which has taken the entire 
credit in publishing the chapters on dance with illustrations 
for each dance pose from ancient Southern Endian sculpture. 
The first volume 1 only is published, and the others are await¬ 
ed with the highest of expectations. The Gaekwad series 
opened with a wonderful work,—entitled the Kdvya- 
Mlmdmsd ,— a work on literary criticism of the highest 
value which has been edited by that excellent scholar the 


late Mr. G. I). Dalai. But it is very unfortunate that only 
a small fraction of a big series of books has been discovered 
and published; for it is said that the work consisted of 18 
such parts;—the other 17 parts are irretrievably lost. 

We are hearing of quinquennial assemblies in ancient 
India is Asoka’s inscriptions, in I Linen 

Tlu*. value of 

Kavya mimam- Thsang's accounts but the Kd vua-mr.m r uns l 

sa, Sicilian 

mala an«i Ta- gives us an inside view of these roval assem- 

tlva-Sam^ralia 

in oi« fiei.i of blages for rewarding merit in science and art. 

Tho liook is replete with literary legends and 
traditions of ancient India and was written in the beginning 
of the lOch century A. I). The publication of the SddhmtA- 
aull'j in this series completes i he Buddhist monographic 
literature of India. These Sddhands were composed by 
professors of later Buddhism.—of Mantra-Yana, of Vajra- 
Ydua, of Sahajd-Ydim and of Kdlacahra-Ydna ,—schools of 
Mahayana Buddhism during the 8th, 9th, LOth and 11th 
centuries of the Christian era; and they were collected 
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together in the form of Smujralius in the 12th century. They 
are entirely Indian in character. We know from Tibetan 
sources that about this time an opinion gained ground in 
the Buddhist world that in the art of painting and sculp¬ 
ture, India as known intimately to the Tibetans,/.*?., 
Magadha and Bengal, excelled ; next came the Newars of 
Xcpal, the Tibetans came next, and the Chinese last of all. 
This statement has been fully justified so far as Magadha 
and Bengal arc concerned by the monographic sculpture 
'that-we have been getting during the? last 20 years in all 
parts of Eastern India. The latest great work of the Clack- 
wad Series, is the Tullvasaiujraha of Santa-raksita who 
was the first great Lama of Tibet. It is a wonderful hook. 
It refutes twenty other systems of Philosophy in 'India and 
establishes the Mu ha-yana system. It gives us materials in 
plenty for setting the chronology of a great deal of the 
Philosophical literature* of India. The eighth was a wonder¬ 
ful century in which all the religious and philosophical 
sects of Tndia put forth their best endeavours to establish 
their supremacy over others. Early in the century 
Kumarila, with his Kloha-rCiri 07,m Tuntru vCtrliUu and Tup- 
TihCi on i\w tfabura-bhlsifu. endeavoured to establish the 
supremacy of the Ycdic culture*. Them came the voluminous 
writer Ilaribhadra, reputed author of 1400 treatises to do 
the* same thing for Jaina culture*, Jaina religion and Jaina 
philosophy. The third was Kanta-rak : ita, from the* Dacca 
District, lie was closely related to the family of Indra- 
bhuti, a lMja of Orissa who advocated tin* Yu jnhi/aua 
system of the Maha-yana School. lie was also closely 
associated with bis brother-in-law Padma sambhava who 
converted the* Tibetans to Buddhism and is regarded hv them 
as a second Buddha. His work the Tailvu-miujvuhu with 
a commentary by bis pupil Ivamala-sila is a very brilliant 



achievement and IT. II. the Gaekwad’s Orient'd Institute 
gets all the credit in publishing it. At the end of the cen¬ 
tury came Sa karacarya with his vast learning, refuting all 
sectarian opinions and establishing a monism which holds 
its ground all over India. Santa-raksita and Kamala-sila 
are very brilliant men of the 8th century. 

In the 20th century the first series that came out 
under the pat ronage of a big state was the 

Tho Mysore A ° 

s, ‘ ri< ‘ s Mysore scries. Fi began to publish choice 

works and choice commentaries on Vedic and philosophical 
works. It at once attracted public attention, and people 
became anxious to sec new issues. Two works appeared 
which arc of immense importance 1 for the elucidation of 
ancient Indian society. One is the Ootm Pravaru- 
Prabmidhu-Kruhintba i. e., a collection of treatises on Oohvs 
and Pravimts by which the Urahmanas or rather the member 
of the twice-born castes distinguished themselves from one 
another. The great attraction of the book was an index of 
Out ms with about 4000 names, and a chart showing the 
relation amongst the Pravnm rsis. The word Pravara was 
very little understood even by the great .jurists, of India, 
but this "Mysore treatise gave its real meaning; and the 
sense of term is that it means those rsis in whose names 
the sacrificial lire is to be invoked. The theory was that in 
a sacrifice if a man invoked the Fire-God in his own name, 
he, the Fire-God would not respond. If the Fire-God was 
invoked in the name of all the human ancestors of the 
sacrificer he was not likely to respond either. But if the 
God was invoked in the name of that rsi ancestor of the 
Yajamfina or sacrificer who was a friend of the God, then 
the deity would know him and would come to his descen¬ 
dant's sacrifice. The publication of this collection of autho- 
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ritative works on the genealogies of the ancient Brahinanas 
lias keen a very great service to the orthodox in the Hindu 
community who have always believed in the (iotru$ and 
Prttrants and regulated their lines according to that belief. 

The second Boon which the Mysore series had the 

honour to confer is the Atlho tfilslra of 
Artii;. S:tsir;i. Kautilva. Kautiha’s name was well known. 

He was the same person as our groat Canakya 
who destroyed the Nanda empire, and install(*d Candra- 
(iupta as Emperor of India. lint his A rllmH'Jslra was 
not known. Our friend Dr. Shamashastii discovered 
the work, edited and re-edited it with fresh mate¬ 
rials, translated it into English, and gave ail all-word-index 
to it and made many interesting researches about it. 
Eighty years ago the discovery of 1 Linen Thsaug’s itinerary 
gave us an insight info ancient Indian life both Brahmani- 
eal and Buddhist of the 7th century A. D. That was by a 
foreigner. He noted down only those facts which appeared 
to be important and interesting to the Chinese Buddhists 
but Kautilva\s Atlhn-Huslra twenty years ago laid bare the 
whole world of Indian life at the time of India’s greatest 
prosperity. 1 linen Thsang, a devout Buddhist monk that 
he was, looked at the rich and varied life of India of his 
lime with the 1 o/o of a religious recluse, but (Ymakya looked 
upon Indian life from the point of view °f a great adminis¬ 
trator, a great organiser and a great politician. Here* we 
find Indian life in ail its aspects--the principle being the 
organisation of Vanjil^nnntt or the castes and stages of life 
on which Hindu Society is based. It is a curious fact that 
the account we get in Kam.ilyn \s A rllta-SIsfra agrees 
mainly and generally with that given by Megasthones in 
the same century and at the same court. 

.Political economy is a modern science in Europe. It 
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started with Adam Smith’s “ Wealth of Kalians " pub¬ 
lished in the year 177(> A. J)., and within a century and a 
half it has branched oft’ into so many sciences, but Arlha- 
Hash'd is twenty-three hundred years old. Kamilya, how¬ 
ever, was not the first writer on Arlha-Hiislm but very 
nearly the last. Ife quoted 15 or hi different authorities 
and names of four different schools advocating from the 
primitive coercion to the regulation of the entire life of a 
nation. Adam Smith speaks of four different stages of 
development of political ideas in Europe from the Dark- 
Ages onwards. The iirst is Ihe protection of life and 
property alone in the Merovingian and ('arlovingian times, 
800 to 1200 A. 1). Kings during this period thought that 
if they protected the lives of their subjects, they did all 
their duties. Commerce and trade they would not protect. 
That was left to the traders themselves. These began to 
combine to protect their trade. Xcarly 150 cities of 
Northern Europe thus combined to protect their commer¬ 
cial interests. But the united traders often defied their 
Kings. That- led kings to come forward and protect trade, 
a fact which finally brought about the dissolution of the 
Hanseatic league about the 15th century. We have here 
the second stage. Then came the third stage. After the 
fall of the Eastern Homan Empire in 1458 A. D., and the 
reformation of Luther, later, it became apparent to many 
states in Europe, that the leadership of the Church, i.e., 
the control of religion should no longer remain in the hands 
of the Pope, but should be vested in the state. The king of 
England became the protector of’ religion, and England’s 
example was followed in other Protestant countries. As 
ideas advanced (lovernment thought it fit to control the 
liberal education of the entire nation and we have the 
fourth or the last stage in the development of national polity. 





This is the liistory of the advance of political life in 
Europe. Kautilya gives the history of politi- 
.•vinm' 1 timifh. n 1 cal advance of India in a few sentences. He 
says Kukrficarya thought that kings should 
learn Dnndmilti only i.r., merely coercion for the protec¬ 
tion of life and property. Vrhaspati thought that kings 
should learn not only IhiniimiUi but also Valid which 
includes agriculture, trade and pasture. Mann thought 
that they should impart to them higher culture also, but 
Cfuiakya and his A car//as thought that they should include 
the Trai/t or the Vedas also. A comparison between the 
progress of political ideas in Europe and India will show 
that (’finakya \s polit ica 1 ideas were those of modern Europe. 
Cfuiakya was not like Adam Smith a promulgator of a new 
science but the heir to a long series of development of poli¬ 
tical ideas. 

The importance of the publication of the A lihaAdslra 
cannot be over-rated. It has already made Doctors by 
the score, in the I’nivcrsities of India and Europe, but the 
inner meaning is very little understood owing to the want 
of intimate and extensive acquaintance with Indian litera¬ 
ture which a mastery of such a work as the Artha-santra 
requires. In this connection one cannot help admiring Prof. 
Samasliastri who is doing every thing to heli> students in 
this direction. 1 may repeat: he has twice edited the work; 
once translated it into English : given an all-word index to it 
and edited the Sill ran of ('finakya in the hope that they may 
throw light on his A lilio-nanlra. He has not only done 
much himself, but also inspired others. The late lamented 
Mahfunahopfidhyfiya (Janapati Sastn had edited the work 
with a commentary of his own, and Prof. Jolly has given 
a fourth edition of it with the help of a new nmnusmpt 
at Tubingen. Messrs. Motilal Banarsi Das the well-known 
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Sanskrit jmblishcrs of this city have given Prof. Jolly 
the hospitality of their series. 

I mention the Trivandrum Sanskrit series at the end 
simply because l wish to say something about 
Sanskrit series. the late lamented (Janapati Sastri who with¬ 
out any knowledge of English had edited a 
wonderful series of works—with prefatory notices in 
Sanskrit which will be admir' d all over the world for their 
boldness and insight into the spirit of Sanskrit literature, 
lie began with very select works, which cannot be found 
anywhere but which were very valuable to students of 
Sanskrit and gave valuable information about ancient India, 
lie surprised the learned world by the publication of the Id 
works of Bhasa;—wonderful dramas giving a thorough 
insight into the life of India some centuries 
B,iasa- before Christ.. He was criticised and the criti¬ 

cism was adverse to his Chronology. Some said 
the Sanskrit of these dramas was not so old, others said 
the l’rfdcrta was not so old. Some found in the epilogue the 
name of a Kanva king. But, I believe, that Mahamaho- 
padhyaya (ianapati Sastri was right in putting Blulsa in 
the 4th century B. C.; for there are many things in the 
PratijfiuT-Ymtyamlha rdi/aiju in the Srapno-Vilaaraihitta 
and in the Praliwa-nCitaha which show that, they cannot 
be written later. The enumeration of the royal families of 
Northern India to which Maha-sena, the king of ITjjayinI 
could marry his daughter cannot be written in later centu¬ 
ries, when all memory of Maha-sena was lost. The wor¬ 
ship of the stone images of ancestors as given in the / ruii- 
mu-vCihtlta has raised a huge controversy; one party saying 
that the custom was in vogue at the time of the, Sisunagas; 
others say that they were much later. But it is a curious 
fact that in the Jaiigala country i.e., Bikaner, all royal 
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personages from Bika downwards have their stone images 
and to those stone images offerings of food in the shape of 
Paris are made to the extent of nearly a niaund. In many 
old capitals, now in ruins, are found images of royal person¬ 
ages on horse-hack when they died in battle, and in other 
positions when they died a natural death. Cremation is an 


old custom; to mark cremation grounds with Stupas was 
also an ancient custom. But the custom of erecting stone 
images there is not yet known from ancient works. But 
Ganapati Kfistri, wrote to me to say that, in the rratimd 
N(lfa J >a a custom is recorded of throwing sand in the 
encolsure, and this is found in Apastamba’s work only, and 
Apastamha belongs to the 5th century B. (■. 

But the publication of Bhasvs works is not the only 

thing on which Ganapati Sastri’s fame rests. 
Mniiju-srimu- ][<> has published three volumes of the 

l:i-kalpa. / 

Jfaiiju-Hri-mulaKalpa, a Buddhist work be¬ 
longing to a very early period on which the Maalra-Ydna 
and other subsequent Yana a of the Buddhists are based. 
How he got the Buddhist work in the extreme South of 
India is one wonder, and how he unravelled the mysteries of 
a complicated Buddhist ritual is another. The publication 
of this ancient Buddhist work is likely to lead to further 
discoveries of the (lahi/a samlja school of Buddhism which 
branched off from Maha-yana, leaving philosophy behind, 
and proceeded straight to mysticism : “The Hlja or seed 
proceeds from ilocihi which is nothing else 1 ut Kuni/atil. 
From Bi.ja proceeds the image and in the in age there are 
internal representation,'* and this is dee]) mysticism ii - 
deed. This is the same as making the letters of the alpha¬ 
bet represent deities only expressed in rmstic and Bud¬ 
dhistic language. 

The third great work which M. 3)1. Ganapati £astii 
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produced is the 6 aiva-paddhali by T'fma-siva 

Isana siva- 

guru-paddhati. guvu-dcva. In the 10th century an association 
of Saivaite learned men was formed in Central 
India,—known as the Malla-ma/phn-vant'a. The Gurus 
of this association ended their names with the word Siva, 
viz., Tsana Siva, Vimala Siva, etc. They were great 
builders of temples and converted many chiefs to their 
faith. Some of their works are to be found in the Darbar 
Library, Nepal. Ganapati Sastrl got hold of one of their 
works and published it,-—giving a key to the whole 
literature. 

The versatility of M. M. P. Ganapati Sastrl is 
very striking, lie has handled works on all 
Madras witli equal facility; A Hi, I af.ca-raira, 
Sastri Ganaptl Philosophy, Architecture, Philosophy of 
Grammar, Rhetoric, Lexicons, Jyotisa, Sphota 
Music—all are welcome to him. To lose him has been a great 
loss to Sanskrit scholarship in India. He enjoyed all the 
blessings of a liberal education without knowing any English. 
Government made him a Mahiimahopadhyaya and the 
Royal Asiatic Society of great Britain and Ireland made 
him an Honorary Member. All this was high apprecia¬ 
tion indeed but not high enough for a man of so much 
industry and so great, intellectual powers. 

I have already said that it is a sign of the 20th century 
that the Indian Princes came spontaneously 
library. and patriotically, without any impetus from 

outside to start the various Sanskrit series. 
The four series already started I have mentioned 
before. But other series may also be started. Appeal 
should be made to the enlightened Ruler of Bikaner 
to utilise nearly 7000 Mss. lying idle in the foit of 
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that city. Those Mss. are very well preserved in 
strong worm-proof with ulmirahs an exhaustive nominal 
catalogue from which any Ms. may be immediately got. It 
is a storehouse of codes of Smrtis written during the 
Mahommcdan period. It has all the hooks of the Law' 
codes written by Iiemadri, by Todarmall, by Madana-Simha, 
by Ananta-deva the son of Kanmlakara, by Dinakara and 
his son Kamalakara combined, by Mitra Misra of Bundel- 
khand, and so on. You get only one or two books of these 
valuable codes and digests in other libraries, but in Bikaner 
the codes are nearly complete. Where any book is want¬ 
ing the Librarian has invariably put in some Sanskrit 
word to mean ‘missing.’ The philosophical section of the 
library is extensive. It has works written at all times,— 
modern, mediaeval, ancient,—and in all parts of India,— 
especially Bengal. It. has many works of unique impor¬ 
tance, not to be found e’sewhere. The library indeed 
long ago published a descriptive Catalogue, edited by Raja 
Rajendralal Mitra. But it contains very summary des¬ 
cription of only 1619 Mss. 


The Alvvar Durbar obtained the services of Mr. 

Peterson to prepare a catalogue of the state 
jbrary. SUt ° collection of Mss. and it is a very useful one. 

There is enough material in this library to 


start a series. 

Jodhpur has a collection of about 2,000 Sanskrit Mss. 

well kept in a room in the fort where worms 

Library’^ "'ill lH>t 1)0 able to mill tllCSO WOl’ks. Blit 

there is no catalogue and nothing has come 

out of it. 

Bundi has a collection of about 2,000 Mss. well kept in 
a cave-like room on a broad road leading to 
library. tile palace. But there is also no catalogue. 
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Jaipur and Revva very carefully guarded their 
treasures of Mss. and never allowed strangers to use these 
—though very recently 1 hear, they have been opened up 
to the vulgar gaze. 

All the states of Rajputana have their own collections 
of ancient Mss. but they have not caught the enthusiasm 
of Mysore, Travancore, Baroda and Kashmir to issue series 
of rare Sanskrit works and thereby spread the old light 
in the Modern world. 


We are all along speaking of the Raj Libraries of 
Rajputana. Hut in Rajputana, every learned 
ries'of Eajputann Brahmana has his collection of Mss. Every 
Jama monastery has also its collection of 
Mss.—called Bhandars. Many Cdrannn have rich collec¬ 
tions of Mss. In one of the Jain Uplsrai/as or monastries 
in Jodhpur I found the medical work by Vopadeva still 


used. 


Private enterprise has also done much. Since the 
establishment of tiie Printing Press in India 
many many religious-minded people have 


Private enter¬ 
prises. 


undertaken the task of printing or multiply¬ 
ing copies of religious books, such as the Ramayana, the 
Mahabharatn, the Smrtis, the Puranas, and distribute them 


among learned Brahmanas. Brivate religious bodies also 
did the same thing. Panditas with business habits often 
undertook the publication of Sanskrit works as a matter of 
speculation. Traders, book-sellers often undertook the 
printing and publication of Sanskrit Mss. for profit. In 
some cases, valuable scries of Sanskrit I exts wcie staitcd, 
such as the Anandasrama series and the 
am? K.*fvyamahi. Kavyamala series. Some confined themselves 
within one or two branches of Sanskrit litera- 
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tuvc according to their own choice. One published the 
works of the Madhva School only; another, of Sankara 
School only. Individuals often published books of their 
choice either for money or out of love for these works. But 
these enterprises often failed, because Sanskrit works can¬ 
not bring handsome profit within a short time 
The “1’audit” of Banares after a glorious 
career of 40 years has now disappeared. Then 
it reappeared under the name of the Benares Sanskrit 
Series; but that also, 1 believe, is now moribund, if it 
has not disappeared. The Viziauagram Series 
chowkhamba. after publishing 10 or 12 works died out. The 
Chowkliamba Series of Benares after publish¬ 
ing 400 fasciculi now appeal to the public for fresh patro¬ 
nage, which it fully deserves. The Arya Sarnaj 

Arya-saimija. j g .,] S() ( | 0 j n g a great lot,—Hot OJlly by tile 

dissemination of the Ycdic Texts among the 
people but by also publishing other books in other branches 
of Sanskrit literature. Other religious com- 
ou^ h ° r orsan!.sa- munitios and organisations like the .Jaina, the 
literature. ’ Yaisnava of North and South India have 
done meritorious work in publishing their 
sectcrian literature. 


But in this department of activity among the most 
enterprising are (1) the proprietors of the 
MotHal'liiimo-si Nirnaya Sagara Press of Bombay, (2) the 
Sanskrit Publications by the late .Jivananda 
Vidyasagar of Calcutta and (2) Messrs, 
Motilal Banarsi Pas <k Co. of this city. The name of the 
Nirnaya Sagara Press is a household word wherever 
Sanskrit is seriously studied whether in India or outside 
India; and their accurate and cheap editions of the 
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Sanskrit classics have been a great helper in the proper 
study of the tidslvas as well as Sdhihja. They are an old 
firm; and T need not dwell much on the good work 
vidyasagara. they have done and for which they have deser¬ 
vedly won the gratitude of scholars. Jivananda’s 
Sanskrit series is also well-known and deserving of praise. 
The firm of Motilal Danarasi Das have absorbed nearly the 
whole of Indian and much of European book-trade on 
Indology. They have enlisted the eo operation of some of 
the best men in Europe and in India in giving to the world 
choice books on Indian subjects; they obtained the help of 
men like Dr. Thomas to publish the Vdrhaspatya Sdlra a 
work on economics evidently more ancient than even 
Kautilya. They entrusted men like -lolly to publish the 
Mdvaradluinna-Sfitra and like (’aland to publish the data¬ 
path a Brdhmana of tin 1 Kanva i-aklia. The data pallia has 
two recensions.—Aladhyuiulina in 14 and Kama in 17 
K a atlas. The iMadhyandina was published long ago by 

Welicr and others, but the Kanva was not published before 
this; yet the lirliadiraaijaha llpaiiisad which Sankara 
commented upon belongs to the Knnva and not the 
Madhyandina Sfiklia.. Therefore the publication of the 
Kanva Sakha will be of great importance not only to Yedic 
scholars, but also to the scholars of Adraila philosophy. 
Another noteworthy publication of this firm is Dr. R. (’. 
Mazumdar's work on Campa—the first publication of the 
(treater India Society, a body which has taken 

Gre itcr India , , , . . _ . 

Society. upon it sell tilt* lauuarlc eiitorpi iso ot making* 

known to the intelligentia of India, the story 
of what India achieved abroad. Time and space will not 
permit me to give details of the work done in the field of 
Sanskrit by many publishers in the various provinces who 
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have used provincial characters and not devanagarl which 
has within recent years become a sort of national character 
for Sanskrit; and the same apology I make for many 
European editions in Roman. 

The great epic Maluibharata is a towering wonder in 
the world’s literature, its bulk is extensive 
commiitoe— a and it includes within its panorama practically 

1>00Ba - the whole of ancient Indian life. Rut when 

the original Mahabharata was composed, 
perhaps the art of writing was not yet invented or writing 
materials were very scarce. So it passed from mouth to 
mouth, village to village, city to city, changing everywhere 
to the taste of the people hearing or reciting it. Even when 
writing came in vogue, different districts produced different 
recensions of the .Mahabharata. Then there were revisions. 
Originally, it was an epic poem; then it became a history in 
the form of interlocutions. Then, as the idea of history 
expanded, there was expasion of the Mahfibhiirata too. In 
this way a poem of 24000 verses gradually developed into 
a bulky work of a lakh of verses. When the Mahabharata 
first went to Europe, scholars there thought of collating 
it. With that view they collated all Mss. of the Maha¬ 
bharata found in Europe, and then sent it down to India 
for further collation. The Rhandarkar Research Institute 
undertook the work and called upon the Vi'va-Bharat! to 
assist them. The work is proceeding slowly. The Maha¬ 
bharata Committee, consisting of five young scholars 
trained in Europe and America, is proceeding with the 
work slowly. 1 have seen only one part of it containing 
two chapters, and T see that the Committee has done its 
best to go to the bottom of the thing. They have mercilessly 
rejected verses not found in authentic manuscripts. They 
have appended a critical apparatus which is admirable. I 
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think, the bulk of the Mahabharata will Le considerably 
reduced. My idea is that the work has undergone five 
revisions. Originally it seems that it was a short work, 
a table of contents in two verses only—the well-known 
Ulohas—Uuryodhano manyumayo mahadrumah, etc. The 
next revision was in the form of an epic poem with a table 
of contents running up to 150 verses—half of which are in 
the Tristubh metre from ‘ Pandur jilva balidn desan,' etc., 
to the end of the Awu-knmanika chapter. The third revi¬ 
sion was in the form of a history in interlocution,—the table 
of contents being the first half of the Amihramaii ikd 
chapter. Then it was divided into .100 parrans — it was set 
by Vyasa himself. The table of contents of this was given 
in the first-half of the Pavvusimyraha chapter. Then came 
the full-lledged Mahabharata with 18 major parvans and 
84830 verses, which when reduced to a unit of 32 syllables 
has become 100,000 verses. I offer this suggestion of mine 
to the Mahabharata Committee for consideration for what¬ 
ever it is w orth. It is a great undertaking and I wish them 
every success. After the success of this edition of the 
Mahabharata, the 18 Maha-puranas should be 
The Pu ran us. subjected to the same critical method of exa¬ 
mination. I think, that they too, have under¬ 
gone several revisionssome are revised out of existence; 
some are revised out of recognition; some encyclopaedias 
have been transformed into the shape of Puranas. 

The prevalent idea that all the 18 Maha-Puranas are 
from the pen of Vyasa cannot be proved. The Visnu- 
Pttrdna is by Vyasa's father Parasara. The lihlyamla is 
by Vyasa's son 8uha. The Mdrkanrlrya does not speak of 
Vyasa, and the lihavisya does not mention him. The three 
encyclopaedias, Ganida, Xdrada and Ayni have him as one 



of the latest interlocutors,—i.e., only in the first and in the 
last chapters. So the idea that Vyfisa is the author of all 
the Puranas is to he given up. 

The 6rl Vidyapitha of Etwa founded by 6ri Svami 
Brahmanath Siddhasrama, has the noble aim 
ofwn. ap,th ' of making an index of all important branches 
of knowledge in Sanskrit, of all manuscripts in 
that, language and in its derivatives, and all proper names 
and technical terms to be found in them. The Svami is 
no more but his disciples and admirers are sticking to the 
movement. It is a spontaneous Indian movement and the 
Indian public should look upon it with a favourable eye 
and, if possible, encourage it. 

Another department of Oriental studies is Arelneology. 

I have in my address as President of the 
rot!oift'.' Asiatic Society of Bengal in .1.919, spoken of 

the advancement of Arelneology under the 
guidance of Sir John 'Marshall. Eight years have passed 
since then, they were years of intense activity and wonder¬ 
ful results. During these years in the East we have the 
example of mixed Buddhist and Hindu culture of the 5th, 
(ith and 7th centuries at Pahsirpur. Nalanda has been 
excavated down to the ground level revealing sculptures 
of the best period of Indian Art. Sarnath has yielded 
further treasures of inestimable value; Sanchi has been 
thoroughly explored and a guide-book prepared for the 
henfit of excursionists. Excavations at Taxila have 
gone to the Persian strata of the place, below the 
Indo-Oreek and the Parthian, the Mauryan and 
the Macedonian. On the top of all these come the 
ancient treasures of Harappa and Mahenjo-daro, reveal¬ 
ing remains of something like a new Culture. Who the 
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originators of this culture were, has not yet been settled or 
could not properly be investigated. But we get in our 
ancient works like the Mahabharata and the Hamayana, 
and some of the old Puranas that the border land of India 
on both sides of the Indus was inhabited by a race very 
different from the heroes of these epics. They would eat 
(the text says‘they smell of’) garlic and onions, would 
drink camel’s milk and their sexual morality was very loose. 
They sold their daughters in marriage. They were people 
without religion. The names of these peoples were: 
Madra, Kekaya, Vahlfka, Sindhu and Sauvira. So from 
very ancient times Aryans knew that Sindhus and 
Sauviras did not belong to their stock, though they often 
had to contract political and matrimonial alliances with 
them. 

Thanks to Sir John Marshall, Indian Archasology has 
made great progress during his incumbency in the Depart¬ 
ment, but many wonderful discoveries have been made 
during the same period outside India in Gobi and Takla- 
makan deserts, in Java and Anam by archaeologists of 
various nationalities. The discovery of a large number of 
Mss., objects of Buddhist worship, Buddhist Hags and so 
on, from the cave of the thousand Buddhas in the Gobi 
desert, read like a romance. The sands of these deserts 
have preserved fresh many palm-leaves and Chinese papers 
within two feet of their surface. Japan is busy with 
Sanskrit Mss. and their translation in the Chinese. 
Takakusu has projected an edition of the whole of the 
Chinese Tripitaka with notes and commentaries. The 
French in the Eastern peninsula are bringing to the public 
notice relics of forgotten Hindu empires even on the 
borders of the Pacific. The Dutch are doing a lot of things 
in their possessions in the Indian Ocean to bring the rem- 
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nants of ancient Hindu empires superseded centuries ago 
by Mahommedan conquests. All these vindicate the ubiquity 
of Indian culture all over Asia and discredit the audacious 
ignorance which pronounced that Sanskrit can afford no 
culture. 

In this long address, I have not been able to say many 
things; and one hundred days of compulsory 
Conclusion. r( s j ]n ay justify my putting u]) a plea of want 

of time. But the activity of the twentieth 
century in these departments has raised my hopes, that 
Sanskrit literature will not die, and I again thank the 
memory of Pandita RadlulkLan of Lahore for raising the 
alarm in time and giving India the signal of the danger 
that was ahead, and for being instrumental in enabling 
Tndia to preserve and give out to the world her noblest 
heritage—her ancient Sanskrit literature and in this way 
vindicating her position among civilised nation of 
history. 

But at the end of my address I think it to be my duty 
to give you a warning. At the present mo- 
wurnings. meat there is a large body of men who go as 
Sanskrit scholars without knowing a letter of 
Sanskrit. There are others again who tax the brains of 
poor Sfistris and make big name as Oriental scholars. At 
the conference of Orientalists held under the Presidency 
of Sir llarcourt. Butler in 1911 a very great man told the 
august assembly that without two Kastris at their elbows 
they cannot be Oriental scholars. Such Oriental scholar¬ 
ship should be discouraged. The kastris should be trained 
for Oriental scholarship. A historical sense should be 
awakened in their minds. 
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I often see big works on Sanskrit literature and special 
branches of it, compiled mainly, if not, wholly 
in translations. from translations of Sanskrit works in English, 
French, German and other European langu¬ 
ages. They have a value. They advertise Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture and bring profit to the authors, but translations are 
never reliable. Thibaut’s translation of the Sankara 
Bhdsjja was tinged with Ramanuja's ideas, because the 
SSastrl at his elbow belonged to the llamauja school. Dr. 
Deussen’s translation, is a little better because be told me 
at the age of 48 that he had carefully read through the 
Bhasya twenty-two times and then translated it. But lie 
wanted one thing—the Indian tradition of the interpreta¬ 
tion of the Bhasya. In a similar way all translations 
should be regarded as unreliable and all books based on 
these translations should be taken at their worth. 

The Chinese translations of Buddhist Sanskrit works 
are free translations, therefore not reliable. The Tibetan 
translations are too pedantically literal and therefore often 
unintelligible. The original Sanskrit should be always 
sought for and consulted, if procurable, to cure the defects 
of these translations. 

The Oriental scholars of Europe have done Sanskrit 
literature a great service by infusing a his- 
onontaiisu a of torical sense in those who are interested in it 
r^iriiu 0 1 guldV in India. But in the present day there is a 
tendency amongst the younger generation of 
India, to make the Oriental scholars of Europe their Gurus 
or Spiritual guides in all matters relating to India. Not 
being in touch with the soil of India and its traditions the 
interpretation of Indian life by Europeans should always 
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be received with caution, criticism, and discrimination. 
They should not be slavishly followed by Indians in matters 
relating to Tndia. One instance will suffice. The Indian 
literary chronology set up by Oriental scholars of Europe, 
I do not think, wall stand. It will be not only greatly 
modified, but X think, should also be thoroughly revised. 

With this warning 1 again say that my hopes have 
been greatly raised by the spontaneous action 
oonuus.on, the p a ti*iotic Indian States for the publica¬ 

tion of valuable treasures of Sanskrit works 
and I hox^e that Sanskrit will not die. It my or may not 
prove strong enough to resist the influence of the almighty 
Eurapean culture, but it wall certainly modify that in¬ 
fluence to such an extent as to have a new character. 
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On Tuesday, the 20th of November, addresses were 
delivered by sectional Presidents. On previous occasions, 
presidential addresses of various sections were delivered 
simultaneously. One thus could listen to only one presi¬ 
dential address. As a presidential address is generally 
an important statement on the subject of a section and 
is of general interest and as several members expressed 
a desire to hear several presidential addresses; a separate 
day was fixed for their delivery. They were read one after 
another. Thus one could attend all of them if he so desired. 

The Hon’blc Minister of Education and Industries was 
present at the presidential address of the philosophy 
section. 

In the afternoon a garden party was held at Sluhdara 
gardens. Mr. Rama Jawaya Kapur was at home. II. E. 
Sir Geoffrey Fitz Ilervey de Montmorency, Governor of 
the Panjab. graced the party with his presence. The 
Police Band was in attendance. 

At night, the ‘Vision of Vfisavadatta’ was staged in 
Sanskrit at the Mahabir Theatre outside Bliati gate. The 
house was packed to the full. Among others, the ITou’ble 
Mr. Justice Bakhshi Tek Ghand, the Ilon’ble Mr. Justice 
and Mrs. Bliide, M. M. Pt. Kara Narayan Sast.rT, M M. Pt. 
Giridhar Sarnia Kastri, Drs. Relwalkar, Bhandarkar, 
De., R. B. Dr. Krishnaswami Iyangar, Dr. Bhattacharya, 
Pro. Kuppusswami SastrT were noticed. 

The following professors and students took part in the 
representation:— 

Produced y 

Laksnman Sarup. 

Music by. 

Ram Chandra. 


Patron. 

A. C. Woollier, Esqr., m.a. 
(Oxon.) 
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Stage Director. Music Master. 

Sardha Ram. Poo ran Chand. 

Cast of characters in the order in which they 
appear on the stage. 


Manager 

Guards 

Ya uga ndha ray a na 
Vasavadatta 
(Chamberlain 
Maid of Honour 
Padmavatl 
A Lady Hermit 
A Student 

A Nurse to Padnmvati 

Second Maid 

The Jester 

The King 

Padminika 

Madhukarika 

Chaniberlian 

Vijaya 

Raibhva 

Vasundhara 


Vishnu l)atta Tiwari. 
Rain Krishna. 

Hari Nath. 

Ram (Chandra Kushal. 
Vishnu Sharma. 
Purushottam Shastri. 
Jagan Nath. 

Jag-dish Mitra. 

Anant Ram. 
Chiranjiva. 

Soma Datta. 

Ram Krishna. 

Shuchi Vrata. 

Udaya Vira. 

Ram Krishna. 

Jagan Nath. 

Jagdish Shastri. 

Ram Krishna. 

Jagdish Shastri 
Soma Datta. 


The play was a great success. Acting was good. Scenery 
and dresses being borrowed from a Professional Company, 
were rather too magnificent. As a mark of appreciation, 
three medals were offered on the spot to the best actors 
as follows:— 

(O The ITon’hle Mr. Justice Bakhshi Tok (-hand medal 
to Vishnu Carina Sastri for apiiearing in the role of 
Vasavadatta. 
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(2) Mr. M. L. Puri’s medal to Shuchi Vrata KastrT, 
B. A., for good acting as Vidusaka. 

(3) Prof. K. M. Sarkar’s medal to Jagan Nath for 
playing the part of Ceti. 

Dr. L. Sarup thanked in suitable terms the audience for 
their presence and the donors of medals for their appre¬ 
ciation. 

A flash-light photograph of the Dramatis Persona 1 was 
taken at theTheatre. 

A synopsis of the play in English, distributed among 
the audience to enable them to follow the course of events, 
is enclosed. 

Bhasa’s ‘Vision of Vasavadatta’ 

SYNOPSIS. 

King Udayana is too fond of the society of his beloved 
Queen Vasavadatta and neglects the affairs of his State. 
An enemy Aruni takes advantage of the situation, defeats 
his army, and forces it to retire to a frontier village 
Lavanaka. The Minister Yaugandharayana wants to recover 
the kingdom. The only course left open to him is to get 
military aid from the neighbouring kingdom of Magadha. 
The best way of obtaining this aid is to make a matrimonial 
alliance, i.c., to marry Udyana to Padmavati, the Princess of 
Magadha. But TJdayana refuses to marry as long . as 
Vasavadatta is alive. Vasavadatta is therefore the only 
obstacle in the way. The interests of State demand her 
sacrifice. She must disappear and in such a way that the 
King may believe her to be dead. She is asked to co-operate 
with the Minister. For the sake of her husband and her 
adopted country, she agrees to make the sacrifice. One day, 
while the King is away on a hunting expedition, the 
palace is burnt down, and a rumour is spread, that Vasava- 
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datta and Yaugandharayana have both perished in the 
conflagration. Meanwhile they both proceed to Magadha 
disguised as hermits. 

ACT—I. 

Scene—I. 

A prayer by the Manager. 

Scene II [Forest]. 

Two guards drive people out. Vasavadatta feeds humi¬ 
liated and indignant but is consoled by the Minister. A 
chamberlain appears and orders the guards not to drive 
people out. The Minister asks him the reason of driving 
people out and is told that Padmavat is to stay there for 
the day. 

Scene TIT. — [A forest hermitage.] 

Padmavati appears. A proclamation is issued that any 
hermit whatsoever may come forward and ask any boon of 
the Princess. This affords an opportunity to the Minister 
who comes forward and begs that Vasavadatta, whom he 
passes off as his sister, may he accepted as a ward by the 
Princess for sometime, llis request is granted. 

Scene fV.—[A path in the forest. The Scene then 
changes to Scene 1II.J 

Filter a student, who brings the latest news from 
Lavanaka. In heart-rending words, tie gives a moving des¬ 
cription of I’dayana’s great sorrow and of efforts made by 
the courtiers to console him. 

Scene Y.---[Palate garden at the capital of Magadha.] 

Pe.iim.'vat: and Vasavadatta are now good friends. The 
latter is teasing the former about her good looks and her 
would lie husband. A nurse appears and announces that 
Padmavati is betrothed to King Fdayana. The news gives 
a shock to Vasavadatta, who forgets herself for a moment, 
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and exclaims‘alas’. Every body is surprised. As there is 
a danger of the secret getting out, she invents an excuse for 
her unfortunate exclamation and saves the situation. 

Scene VI. [Palace Garden.] 

Preparations are being made for the wedding ceremony. 
Vasavadatta sits alone lamenting her lot. She believes, she 
has lost her husband. In this sorrowful mood, she is accost¬ 
ed by a maid, with a basket of flowers, and is asked to 
plait a wedding garland for her would-be co-wife, Padma- 
vati. She does not like the task but is compelled to do it. 
After the departure of the maid, she can no longer control 
her emotion and bursts out in a mournful song, composed 
by P. Rama Chandra Kushala of the Oriental College. 

[Curtain.] 

ACT II. 

Scene I. [A courtyard in the palace of the King of 
Magadha.] 

The wedding being over, the Jester holds conversation 
with a maid servant. 

Scene II. [The park of the palace of the King of 

Magadha.] 

Padmavati, Vasavadatta, and a maid are strolling in 
the park. The King and the Jester appear from the other 
side. As Vasavadatta keeps pavdah, Padmavati avoids 
meeting her lord and they hide themselves in a bower 
of creepers. The King and the Jester come and sit at the 
entrance of this very bower. The ladies now cannot get 
out, are virtually made prisoners and are thus forced 
by circumstances to overhear the convei'sation between the 
King and the Jester, who are not aware of the presence of 
the ladies. Believing that they are alone, the Jester asks 
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the King to confess, which lady he loves best; Vasavadatta 
or Padrnavati. The King first hesitates, then declares that 
his heart is still set on Vasavadatta. The ladies hear this 
declaration with different emotions. Vasavadatta is pleased 
but controls herself, and does not let Padrnavati sec her joy. 
Meanwhile the King is reminded of his lost love and is in 
tears. The Jester goes out to fetch water to wash his 
master’s face, stained with tears. Vasavadatta gets an 
opportunity to slip away. Padrnavati alone approaches 
her lord, who soon after goes out to keep an appointment. 

Scene ITT. [A court-yard in the palace.] 

A maid-servant informs the Jester that Padrnavati is 
suffering from a headache and asks him to communicate 
the same to King Tfdayana. 

Scene TV. [A pavilion.] 

The King with Jester comes to be near his sick wife, 
finds her bed empty, himself lies down and is overtaken 
by sleep. As it is rather cold, the Jester goes to fetch 
his wrap. 

Scene V. [Ladies’ Court.] 

A maid-servant informs Vasavadatta of Padrnavati’s 
illness and directs her to the pavilion to nurse her sick 
friend. 

Scene IV. [Pavilion, dimly lit.] 

Enter Vasavadatta who sees a sleeping figure whom she 
naturally thinks to be Padrnavati, and whom she does not 
want to disturb in her sleep. As the breathing is normal 
she imagines that Padmavatrs headache must have been 
cured. As one side of the bed only is occupied, Vasavadatta 
lies down by the side of her supposed friend. The King 
dreams of Vasavadatta and calls on her in his dream. 
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Vasavadatta jumps up but as no 011 c is there, she stays for 
a while to gladden her eyes and her heart. She goes but 
not before the King has caught a glimpse of her. Ho 
rushes out after her but runs against a door post. The 
Jester enters and ridicules his Master’s idea that Vasava¬ 
datta is alive. The King is called to the palace and learns 
that his enemy is defeated and his kingdom is recovered. 

[Curtain.] 

ACT III. 

Scene I [In front of the palace gate.] 

A chamberlain holds conversation with a porteress. 

Scene II. [Private court-room in the palace.] 

The lute Ghosavatl, on which Udayana gave lessons to 
Vasavadatta, is recovered. This reminds Udayana of the 
good old days of his romance, and he is overwhelmed with 
grief. A chamberlain and a nurse, sent by the father of 
Vasavadatta arrive, bringing with them portraits of 
Udayana and Vasavadatta. Padmavati is surprised to 
recognise her ward in Vasavadatta s portrait. She commu¬ 
nicates this news to the King, who sends for Vasavadatta. 
Yaugandharayana now appears to claim his sister back 
from Padmavati. V asavadatta is brought veiled but is 
recognised by her nurse. Yaugandharayana throws off his 
disguise. Vasavadatta is restored to the King and the 
play ends happily. 


[Curtain.] 




Reports of Various Sections. 
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SECTIONS. 

Room No. 1. 

(Law Colley*, first floor.) 

Vedic Section. 

President: —A. C. WOOLNER, M. A., C.I.B. 
Seereta ry —VEDA WAS A, M.A. 

Papers :— 

1. Prabhn Datt Shastri, M. A.„ Exegesis of the Rgveda 

M.O.L., B. Lift., Ph.I)., I.E. with special reference to 

S., Presidency College, the critical and Tradi- 

Calcutta. tional Method of Inter¬ 

pretation. 

2. R. Shatna Shastry, B.A., The Asvins. 

Pli.l)., Curator, Govern¬ 
ment Oriental Library, 

Mysore. 


3. 

Ekendra "Nath Ghosh, M.Sc., 

The twin-gods A'vins 


Calcutta. 

of the Rgveda. 

4. 

V. K. Rajavadc, M. A., 

Two Vcdic Words. 


Poona. 


5. 

Bhagvad Patta, B.A., 

Pre-Sayana Commenta- 


Superintendent, Research tors of the Rgveda. 
Department, D.A.Y. Col¬ 
lege, Lahore. 

(>. Lakshman Samp, M.A., I). I!vatu and MahTdhara. 

Phil., (Oxon.) Prof, of 
Sanskrit, Oriental College, 

Lahore. 

7. C. V. Yaidya, M.A., LL.B., TaittirTya Bralimana. 
Hony. Fellow, Bombay 
University. 
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8. Veda Vyasa, M.A., Lahore. The Literature of the 

Jaiminiyas. 

9. Bhaves Chandra Bannncrji, Aryan Morality in the 
Professor, Kishanagar Brahmana Period. 
College, Kishnagar, Bengal. 

10. Rama (Chandra Sharma, The Vedic Rsis. 

M.A., Prof, of Sanskrit, 

D.A.V. College, Jallandhar. 

11. S. V. Venkateswara, M. A., Vedic Iconography, 
the University of Mysore. 

12. S. V. Venkateswara, M.A., Traces of Pre-historic 

the University, Mysore. Art in the Vedic Texts. 

12. M. X. Sircar, M.A., D.A.V. The Institutes of Kas- 
College, Lahore. yapa. 

14. C. Kunlian Raja, M.A., 1). The Relation of Accent 
Phil., (Oxon), University and Meaning in Rgveda. 
Prof, of Sanskrit, Madras. 

15. C. Kunlian Raja, M.A., I). Commentaries on the 
Phil. (Oxon.), University Rgveda and the Nirukta 
Prof. of Madras. 

10. R. Zimmerman, S..L, Ph.D., Rta. 

St. Xavier’s College, 

Bombay. 

17. M. D. Shastri., M. A., D. Ilarisvamin, the Com- 

Phil., Govt. Sanskrit mentator of the Satapatha 

Library, Benares. Brahmana. 

18. Madhava Shastri Bhandari, \'aidikavaiimayam (in 
Oriental College, Lahore. Sanskrit.) 

19. T. J. S. Taraporewala, M.A., Gatlms of Zarathustr. 
Pli.I)., Calcutta. 

20. Agastya Sanyasi. Asvamedha. 

21. Agastya Sanyasi. Aryan Races of Vedic 

Times. 
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The Vedic Section of the Fifth Indian Oriental Con¬ 
ference held its sitting on Wednesday, November 21st, 1928 
under the presidentship of Mr. A. 0. Woolner, M.A., C.I.E., 
Vice-Chancellor, Panjab University. The following 
delegates and members attended the sitting:— 

(1) Mr. A. C. Woolner, M.A., C.I.E., Vice-Chancellor, 

Panjab University. 

(2) Dr. 11. C. Zimmermann, Ph. D., St. Xavier’s 

College, Bombay. 

(3) Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, M. A., D. Phil (Oxon.) Uni¬ 

versity, Professor of Sanskrit, Madras. 

(4) Pt. Cham Deva, M.A., M.O.L., Professor of 

Sanskrit, D.A.-V. College, Lahore. 

(5) Pt. Bhagavaddatta, B.A., Superintendent, Research 

Department, D.A.-V. College, Lahore. 

((>) Prof. S. V. Venkateswara, M.A., the University, 
Mysore. 

(7) Prof. K. Chattopadhya, the University of 

Allahabad. 

(8) Prof. Ram Chand Sharma, M.A., D. A. V. College, 

Jallandhar. 

(9) Pt. Faqir Chand, Govt. College, Ludhiana. 

(10) Mr. R. C. Khanna, M.A., Government Inter. College 

Pasrur. 

(11) Pt. Lachhrni Dhar, M.A., M. O. L., Head of Sans¬ 

krit Department, Delhi University. 

(12) Dr. Siddheshvara Varma, M.A., D. Lit., Jammu. 

(13) W. Norman Brown, Esq. 

(14) Prof. Gulshan Rai, M.A., S. I). College, Lahore. 

(15) I. J. S. Taraporewala, M.A., Ph. D., Calcutta. 

(1(>) Bhagat Ishwar Dass, The Palms, Lahore. 

(17) Mr. Hans Raj, M.A., Lahore, 
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(18) Pt. Raghubar Dayai, M.A., M. O. L., Principal, 

S. T). College, Lahore. 

(19) R. I>. Lain Daya Ram Salmi, M.A., Deputy Direc- 

tor-deneral of Archamlogy, Delhi. 

(20) Dr. D. R. Bhnndarkar, I T niversity of Calcutta. 

(21) Pt. Cianpat Rai, M.A., (Jovt. College, Multan. 

(22) Prof. M. K. Sircar, M.A., D. A. V. College, 

Lahore. 

(22) Mr. Veda Vyasa, M.A., Lec turer in Epigraphy, 
Panjab University, Lahore. 

(24) Prof. Vislnvanath, Ourukul Kangri, TLahore. 

The following papers were read:— 


1 . 

Rta. 

R. Zinunermann. 

2. 

(Jatlias of Zarthustr. 

I. J. S. Taraporewala. 

2. 

Pve-Sayana Commentators 
of the Rgveda. 

Bhagavad Datta. 

4. 

Commentaries on the 

Rgveda and the Nirukta. 

C. Kunhan Raja. 

5. 

r rhe Literature of tlie Jaimi- 
nivas. 

Veda Vyasa. 

6. 

The Vedie Rsis 

Ram Chandra Sharma. 

7. 

Yedie Iconography 

S. V. Venkateswara. 

8. 

Traces of Prehistoric Art 
in Yedie Texts. 

S. V. Venkateswara. 

9. 

The Relation of Accent and 
Meaning in the Rgveda. 

C. Kunhan Raja. 

10 . 

Pasarajfia Battle. 

K. Chattopadhyaya. 

11 . 

The three Yedie Jyotis. 

Vishvanath. 


Many papers elicited interesting discussions in which 
the President and Messrs. Taraporewala, Kunhan Raja, R. 
Chattopadhyaya, S. V. Venkateswara, Bhagavaddatta and 
others took part. 
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The authors of other papers were not present and their 
papers were taken as read. 

Professor C. Kunhan Raja moved the following reso¬ 
lution :— 

‘The Vedic and Avestan section of tlxe Fifth Vedic 
Oriental Conference requests the Sectional president to bring 
to the notice of the Conference that Prof. Geldner of 
Marburg University, one of the foremost of Vedic and 
Avestan scholars, is celebrating his 75th birthday on 
17th December and to move the Conference to show its 
appreciation of the Professor’s services in a suitable way on 
the occasion.’ 

The resolution was passed unanimously. The president 
briefly referred to the great work of Professor Geldner 
and promised to convey the resolution to the Council. 

VEDA VYASA, 
Secretary. 

Room No. 2. 

(Law College, first floor.) 

Philology-Section. 

President: —S. K. CHATTERJI, M.A., D. Litt. 
Secretary :—GAIJRI SlIANKAR, M.A., 

Papers :— 

1. Umakanta Vidya Sekhar, Some Fundamental 

Presidency College, Madras. Principles of Indian 

Grammar. 

2. R. N. Saha, M.R.A.S., The unsolved Riddle 

Benares. of the words: Hind, 

Hindi, Hindu and 

Hindusthana- 
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3. Devendra Kumar Banerji, 
Professor, Govt. College, 
Chittagong. 

4. Laehhmidhar, M.A„ M.O.L., 
Head of the Sanskrit De¬ 
partment, University of 
Delhi. 

5. Siddhesvara Varma, M.A., 
D. Litt., Professor, 1*. W. 
College, Jammu. 

Ik R.N. Saha, M.R.A.S., 
Benares. 

7. R. X. Saha, M.R.A.S. 
Benares. 


On the Origin of Sans¬ 
krit and the Prakrits. 

Original Home of the 
Aryans. 


The Neuter Gender in 
Bhadarvvahi. 

Origin of the Alphabet. 

Origin of the Indian 
numerals from the 
Arabic. 


8. Charudcva Shastri, M.A., 
M.O.L., D. A. V. College, 
Lahore. 


Bhartrhari : A Criti¬ 
cal Study with Special 
Reference to the Yakya- 
padiya and its commen¬ 
taries. 


9. Sukumar Sen, M.A., 
Ca I cut ta Uni versity. 


The Use of the Instru¬ 
mental in Middle Indo- 
Aryan. 


10. Gauri Shankar, M.A., Govt. 
College, Lahore. 

11. Andhravidyavac h a s p a t i, 
Saliity a saras vathi Vidya- 
vinoda Kaviblmshana Sata- 
vadhani Doma Ycnkata- 
swamy Gupta, P.A.R.U., 
Pandita, Christian College, 
Madras. 


A Short Account of 
Dogarl Dialect. 

Significance of Sans¬ 
krit in Telugu Langu- 
age. 
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12. R, N. 

Saha, 

M.R.A.S., 

Origin of Words. 

Benares. 




13. R.N. 

Saha, 

M.R.AS., 

The discovery of the 

Benares. 



Maithili or Mathur 


Bhat lipi of Behar as is 
still used by the girls of 
Bclmr in their corres¬ 
pondence along with 

the 1 Kaithi script. 

14. M. K. Sircar, M.A., Pro- The Kanawari Dialect, 

fessor of Sanskrit, D. A. V. 

College, Lahore. 

15. Udipi Venkata Krishna Tnlu—a few Philogieal 

Rao, B.A., (Hons.), Sans- facts about the langu- 

krit Pandita, Christian age. 

College, Madras. 

l.(>. J. Rajagopala Rao, Snperin- Kanarese Poets of 
tendent, of Vernacular Telugu Origin. 

Studies, (Christian College, 

Madras. 

17. J. Rajagopala Rao, Snperin- The King Poets of 

tendent of Vernacular Stu- Telugu. 

dies, Christian College 
Madras. 

18. -I. Rajagopala Rao, Supei in- The Andhras. 
tendent of Vernacular 

Studies. Christian College, 

Madras. 

19. J. Rajagopala Rao, Superin- 'flic Telugu Language, 
tendent of Vernacular 

Studies. Christian College, 

Madras. 
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20. Andhravidyavachaspati, 

Sahithyasarasvati, Vidya- 
vinpda, Kavibhushana 
Satavadhani Doma Venka- 
taswamy (Uipta, F.A.R.U., 
Pandita Christian College, 
Madras. 

21. K. Narsinga Rao, 13.A., L.T., 

Kanarese Pandita, Chris¬ 
tian College, Madras. 

22. Frank R. Black c, John 
Hopkin's University. 

23. Banarsi Das, M.A.,Ph. 1)., 
Oriental College, Lahore. 

24. Jivanji Jamashedji Modi. 


25. Balm Ram Saksena, M.A., 
University of Allahalmd. 

21.-19. R. X. Saha, M.R.A.S., 
Benares. 


30. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, 
M.A., 1). Litt. Khaira Pro- 
IVssor of radian Linguistics 
and Phonetics, University 
of Calcutta. 


Significance of Sans¬ 
krit in Telugu. 


A Short Survey of 
Kannada Language and 
Literature. 

A Practical Method of 
Acquiring a large Num¬ 
ber of Tongues. 

Kasai Vowels in Pan¬ 
jabi. 

The derivation of the 
Cluj rati word or 

karahjo or 

karanjo. 

A specimen of Thara 
Language. 

Origin of the Aitiole. 
Origin of Plural Suffi¬ 
xes. Origin of Verbal 
roots. 

A study of the Bazaar 
Hindustani of Calcutta. 
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31. Suniti Kamar Chatterji, Some more Austric 

M.A., D. Litt, Khaim Pro- words in Indo-Aryan, 
lessor of Indian Linguistics 
and Phonetics, University 
of Calcutta. 

31. George N. Recrich, M.A. Tibetan Phonetics. 

33. S. Jambunathan, M.A., Uni- A Prolegomenon to 

versity College, Rangoon. the study of Burmese 

Etymology. 

Present:— 

A. C. Woollier, Esq., M.A., O.I.E., (in the chair). 

I. J.S. Taraporewala Esq., M.A., Ph. I)., Calcutta. 

S. K. Chatterji Esq., M.A., D. Litt., Calcutta. 
Siddheshwara Varma, Esq., M.A., 1). Litt. 

Banarsi Das, Esq., M.A., Ph. D. 

Lachhmi Dhar Esq., M.A., St. Stephens College, Delhi. 
Yishwa Nath Shastri Dravid, Esq., Gvvaliar. 

Ram Svvarup Shastri, Esq., Aligarh. 

Bhupal Singh, Esq., Dyal Singh College, Lahore. 

II. C. Sehgal, Esq., M.A., 

A. D. Azhar, Esq., M.A., 

Bhagvad Datt, Esq., B.A., 

II. Zimmermann, Esq., St. Xavier’s College Bombay. 
Sri Niwas Chaturvedi, Esq., M.A. Indore. 

Khetresh Chattopadhya, Esq., M.A., Allahabad. 

Ram Chand Esq., M.A., 

Duni Chand, Esq., M.A., 

Gauri Shankar, Esq., M.A., (Secretary). 

The presidential address in the Philology section 
was delivered by Dr. S. K. Chatterjee, M. A., I). Litt., in 
the Hailey Hall on the 29th of November, 1923 with 
Mr. A. C. Woollier, M.A., C.L.E., in the chair. 



After the Presidential address by Dr. Chatterjee, the 
Linguistic Society of India held its meeting as mentioned 
in the general programme of the Conference. Dr. I.S. 
Taraporewala, M.A., I’ll. D., delivered his presidential 
add l ess. 

The first and the second meeting of the section was held 
on the 21 st and 22nd of November with Dr. S. K. Chatterjee 
in the chair. 

The President at the very start ruled that the papers 
contributed by one R. N. Saha must be scratched as they 
were mere trash. Such papers, he said ought not have been 
included in the programme of the Conference. Out of the 
:)7 papers in the list given in the programme only 12 
were selected to be read and discussed in the meeting. 
Mr. Charudeva Shastri's paper was transferred to the 
classical section as its suitably belonged to that section. 
Some of the papers out of these 12 whose authors w'ere 
absent wore taken as read. The President read out the 
chief points from those papers and discussed them. Such 
papers were those by Messrs. Sukumar Sen on the use of 
Instrumental, Frank R. Blacke, Baburam Suksena, Jivanji 
•Jamshed Modi, and Ooorge, N. Reorich. Papers of Messrs. 
Sukumar Sen, Baburam Saksena and Recrich were taken 
away by Dr. Chatterjee along with his own papers. 

Dr. Banarsi Das read his paper on Nasal Vowels in 
Panjabi. He said that it was an extract from his Thesis 
‘ Phonology of Panjabi.’ The paper was interesting. Pt. 
Cauri Shankar was asked to read his paper on DogrT. The 
chief point which was most interesting was passive voice 
in BogrI. The President asked him to carry further 
researches with regard to that point. 

The most interesting paper in the afternoon of the 21st 
was that by Dr. Siddheswar Varrna. llis subject was the 
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neuter gender in Bhadarwahi. His researches have carried 
us further in discovering a third Indian language which 
preserves the neuter of Sanskrit. His paper was very 
much appreciated. Messrs. Woollier, Taraporewala, Norman 
Brown, took part in the discussions that followed. 

Dr. Chatterjee read out his papers on the Bazar 
Hindustani of Calcutta which he said was going astray 
from the rules of Grammar, and it was just possible after 
some time that it may establish itself as a separate language. 
Its chief characteristics were the non-conformity of gender 
and verb and number and verb. 

He gave some more Austrie words in Indo-Aryan. An 
unhappy incident in the meeting was that Mr. Laehhmi 
Dhar of Delhi Fniveisity was excited while introducing his 
subject and left the meeting without finishing his paper 
in an angrv mood. His paper was of some importance to 
Philology * He said that he was going to repudiate all the 
theories so far put forth by Western Scholars in order 
to settle the original home of the Aryans. He first 
tackled the Problem of accent in the Vedas and Greek. 
The President at this point said to the learned speaker 
that discussions on this point had already taken place and 
he* referred the speaker to early Philology-Literature m the 
90 th century At this he was enraged and went away in 
spite of the entreaties of the President and other members 
to finish his paper. This v as rather unpleasant. 

The remaining of the time was given to the work of the 
Linguistic Society of Tndia. 

8-3-1929. 0 All III SHANKAR, 

c *' Secretary. 
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Proceedings of the First Annual Meeting of the Linguistic 
Society of India held on the 20th and 22nd of 
November, 1928, at the Hailey Hall, 

Panjab University, Lahore. 

Present. 

I . I. .1. S. Taraporewala, Esq., M. A., Ph. D., Calcutta 
(in the chair). 

2. A. C. Woollier, Esq., M. A., C. I. E., Vice- 

Chancellor, Pan.jab University. 

3. S. K. Chatter jee, Esq., M. A., D. Lift, Calcutta. 

4. Siddheshwar Varnia Esq., M. A., D. Litt., Jammu. 

5. Banarsi Das, Esq., M. A., Ph. D., Lahore. 

(5. Duni Chand Esq., M. A., Lyallpur. 

7. It. Zimmermann, Esq., M. A., St. Xavier’s College, 

Bombay. 

8. W. Norman Brown, Esq., M. A., Pennsylvania 

(U. S. A.) 

{). K. Clmttopadhyaya, Esq., M. A., Allahabad. 

10. II. C. Sahgal, Esq., M. A., Lahore. 

11. A. 1). Azhar, Esq., M. A., Lahore. 

12. Yisliwa Nath Nhastri Dravida, Es<p, Gwalior. 

13. Lachhmi Dhar, Esq., M. A., Delhi. 

14. Bam Sarup Shastri, Esq., Aligarh. 

15. Blnipal Singh, Esq., M. A., Lahore. 

1<>. Ganpat Bai, Esq., M. A., Multan. 

17. Bam Chandra, Esq., Shastri Lahore. 

18. Shri Nivas Chaturvedi, Esq., M. A., Indore. 

1!). Garni Shankar, Esq., M. A., Lahore. 

(Honorary Secretary.) 

The working committee of the Fifth Indian Oriental 
Conference hold at Lahore had very kindly allotted some 
time in its general programme to the Annual meeting of 
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the Linguistic Society of India. Accordingly at the con¬ 
clusion of the Presidenial address in the Philology Section 
by Dr. S. K. Ohatterjec on the 20th of November, 1928, at 
2-30 p. m. the work of the Linguistic Society of India was 
begun in the Hailey Hall. 

Dr. Taraporewala before he delivered his address 
moved the resolution congratulating Sir George A. 
Grierson on the conferment on him of the title of O. M. 
and the completion of the monumental work, The Linguistic 
Survey ( f India. Dr. Taraporewala remarked:— 

“It was by some miraculous chance that the inaugura¬ 
tion of the Linguistic Society of India coincided with the 
bestowal of the Order of Merit on the one man of all who 
had done the highest service to Indian Linguistics, the 
greatest living authority on the languages of India, Sir 
George Abraham Grierson. When it is remembered that 
the Order of Merit is the highest possible distinction the 
British Empire can bestow, and that it is bestowed not for 
any political nor for any military nor for any party 
service, but for sheer merit , our pleasure and gratification 
are all the greater. Quite apart from the honour done to a 
great scholar, who unites to great learning a modesty 
equally great, I look upon this Order of Merit as a recog¬ 
nition of Indian Languages and of their importance in the 
life and progress of the British Empire. This very grati¬ 
fying coincidence I would look upon as a most happy 
augury for our future. We could not have begun any 
better. ” 

Dr. Taraporewala then delivered his Presidential 
address full of valuable suggestions for the guidance of the 
Society. The chief points to which he drew attention of 
the Linguists are:— 
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1. One important part of our work should be what 
may he termed'popularising’ our work. A regular set of 
lectures by some of our members, each in his own province 
to explain what the principles of modern Linguistics are 
would be very useful and necessary propaganda. Articles 
on the subject may be contributed to different periodicals. 
We must humanize Linguistics. 

2. There is a need of specialists for each Language and 
Dialect of India. The Lin</iiisHe Sit rue j/ <>f India shall be 
a land mark—a beacon light to us in all our future work. 
But what we should try to do now is to expand it. Grierson 
has blazed a trail for us through what appeared before us 
a pathless forest. It is for us to make pner.i roads through 
it and pleasant paths for future generations of students. 

3. If Linguistic studies in India are tube of any 
value at all for the future they ought to be co-ordinated. 
India to day stands not for Indian (/>, Hindu) culture 
alone, but for Aryan or Indo-I ranian (/>., Hindu Moslem) 
culture. .We must bear in mind that though we may speak 
Hindi or Urdu, or Bengali or Cluj rati, or Panjabi or any 
other language, we are all parts of the one great entity 
India. 

The older I’miislitikhuas may be carefully studied with 
regard to the ancient pronunciation of Sanskrit and that 
should be standard, at any rate as regards to Sanskrit 
Phonology, hi Phonetics if we adopt completely the Inter¬ 
national Script, and, if need be, suggest some other symbols 
that may be needed, we would certainly get a very desirable 
uniformity in our work. 

Moreover, the terminology in Sanskrit Grammar as 
used by Tanini and early European writers on the subject 
requires overhauling while applying the same terms to 
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modern Indian Languages and Dialects. The modern 
notions of Grammar and Grammatical terminology are in 
many respects fundamentally different from those that 
prevailed even so late as a generation back. 

5. We have to begin at the beginning with regal'd to 
our Vernacular Grammars if we wish them to be in a line 
with modern ideas of Linguistic Science. The chief value 
of our new style of Grammar should lie in the fact that it 
is a Grammar of Function. We should, first of all, settle 
the basic terminology, taking half a dozen of important, 
Aryan Languages of India: Hindi (including Urdu), 
Bengali, Marathi, (hi,j rati, Panjabi and Maithili. 

The basic terminology should be such as would be as 
near as possible international. Along these lines the 
detailed Grammars should be prepared and some latitude 
should be left for individual differences. There should be 
also a central committee to co-ordinate the results and to 
see that uniformity is observed. It is a task which requires 
several years but wc may be able if we set about it earaest- 
ly to present a comparative grammar of the six languages 
mentioned incorporating the basic terminology by the time 
the next Oriental Conference meets. 

6. I may also suggest that similar grammars be 
prepared for Sanskrit and Persian. The Dravidian and 
other Non-Aryan languages would have also to be considered 
and in their case I would suggest separate committees for 
each separate group. And all these different committees 
should work in full cognisance of each other’s labours. 

7. We are just at the beginning and it is quite 
essential that from now we should be strictly scientific and 
accurate. 
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When the address was over the resolution regarding 
Sir George A. Grierson was seconded by Ur. Chatter] ee 
and Principal Woollier who spoke in terms of appreciation 
of the great work achieved by Sir George A. Grierson. 
Then the resolution was put to vote and was unanimously 
carried. 

It was resolved that a copy of the above resolution be 
forwarded to Sir George A. G rierson. The resolution runs 
ti ms ;_<• The Linguistic Society of India, congratulates 
Sir George A. Grierson most heartily both upon the com¬ 
pletion of his colossal task —The Luujiustic Survey of 
India —and upon the Order of Merit bestowed upon him 
by the King-Emperor. The Linguistic Survey of India 
is an achievement gigantic as well as unique. It is a work 
which is the first of its kind in the linguistic history of 
India and as regards the scale of undertaking probably 
unequalled in the world. Tt shall always be an authority 
as far as regards its broad and comprehensive grasp of the 
whole field and it shall remain authoritative for many a 
year to come as far as regards the indi vidual languages. 
It is the most important achievement in the linguistic 
history of India and marks the beginning of a new epoch 
of scientific study of the Languages of this country. 

“ The honour done to Sir George A. Grierson is unique 
in as much as this is the first time that a great work done 
by a lover of this land and its people has found Imperial 
recognition. It is also unique in as much as it is the first 
time that the importance of Indian Languages has been 
recognised. The Linguistic Society of India feels it as a 
specially happy augury that so soon after they had started 
their work, this great honour should have been bestowed 
on the greatest student of Indian Languages. 
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M In addition to his great learning Sir George A. 
Grierson possesses the true marks of greatness, simplicity 
and perfect modesty which have won for him the admira¬ 
tion and affection of all who have had the happiness of 
coming into contact with him. The members of the Lin¬ 
guistic Society of India wish him many years of happiness 
and usefulness and desire to convey to him their hope that 
he may continue for a long time to guide and inspire the 
students of the Languages of India.” 

Dr. Varnia moved another resolution to the effect that 
the Linguistic Society of India do undertake to publish 
“ Grierson Commemoration Volume.” It was seconded by 
Dr. Chatterjee and unanimously carried. 

The meeting then adjourned for the next day. 

SECOND DAT. 

At 10 a.m. on the 22nd of November the Founders of 
the Society were photographed. 

The second sitting of the Linguistic Society of India 
came in the afternoon in the Philology Section. 

1. The lion. Secretary read the Annual Report, as 
contained in circular No. 7 of the Society and it was con¬ 
firmed by the President. Extract from the report: 

“The Society was started on the 1st of April, 192R 
when its first meeting was held at Lahore under the Presi¬ 
dentship of Principal A. C. Woollier, VI.A., C.I.E. 
Opinions of eminent scholars had been invited by issuing 
a circular with regard to the advisability of founding 
such a Society and scholars of Linguistics in India and 
outside hailed the inauguration of such a society. Dr. 
I.J.S Taraporcwala was elected President of the Society 
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for the year and Pt. Gauri Shankar was asked to act as 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer for the year. 

“ The Society has so far been able to publish six Cir¬ 
culars, Proceedings of a Meeting and Fundamental Rules. 
These publications comprise about a hundred foolscap 
sheets of paper. In these Circulars the following Langu¬ 
ages and Dialects of India have been scientifically dealt 
with in their various aspects:— Beni/ali, Molnyalam, 
Tibetan, Kashmiri, Bliadarwn/n, Gujii, Panjabi, and 
D otjii. There were five phonetic transcriptions of The 
Nmlh Wind an<l Sun in Bhadarivahi, Panjabi, D ogri, 
Kashmiri and Tibetan .” 

2. The Fundamental Rules of the Society as recom¬ 
mended by the sub-committee came up for consideration. All 
members present took a keen interest in the discussion of 
the Rules and with many important alterations they were 
finally adopted. Dr. Brown of the Pennsylvania Univer¬ 
sity (U.S.A.) took an active part in all the discussions 
regarding the codification of Rules. The Rules were finally 
passed and codified. 

d. Sir George A. Grierson, Kt., K.C.I.E., O.M., was 
nominated by the Executive Committee to be the first 
Honorary Member of the Society, vide Fundamental Rule 
No. 10. The Secretary was asked to convey the informa¬ 
tion to Sir George A. Grierson. 

4. The following office holders for the session 1928- 
1920 w ere elected:— 

President Dr. I.J.S. Taraporewala, M.A., Ph. D. 

Vice President Dr. Siddheslnvar Yarma, M.A., D. Litt. 
Honorary Secretary Pt, Gauri Shankar, M.A. 

,. Treasurer Dr. Fanorsi Das Jain M.A.. Ph. D. 
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Nominated Members 1. Dr. S.K. Chatterjee, M.A., D. Litt. 

2. Mr. Babu Ram Saksena, M.A. 

5. The following were elected to act on the Board of 
Editors for Grierson Commemoration Volume’’:— 

Dr. S. K. Chatterjee, Dr. 8. Varma and Pt. Ganri 
Shankar. 

(i. With a vote of thanks to the chair the meeting- 
dispersed. 

Gaubt Shankar, 
lion. Secretary , 

LAHORE. 


Room No. 3. 

(Law Gill-eye, first, poor.) 

Classical Sanskrit Section. 

President Prof. KUPPTJS WAMI SHASTRI M. A; 
I. E. S. 

Secretary G ULBAHAR SINGH, M. A. 

Papers:— 

1. Helen M. Johnson, Guggen- The Adisvaracuritra, 

heim Research Fellow, the first book of the Tri- 
America. sastisalakapurusacaritra 

by Ilemacandracarya. 

2. S. K. Pe., M. A., D. Litt., A Newly discovered 
Head of the Department Sanskrit Kavya. 

of Sanskrit and Bengali, 

University of Dacca. 

3. K. A. Subramania Iyer, M. The Particle ma and 
A., Reader in Sanskrit,- Uni- Bhasa. 

versity of Lucknow. 
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4. P. C. Sengupta, Lecturer 
in Mathematics, Bethune 
College, and Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity Lecturer in Indian 
Astronomy. 

5. Venkata Krishna Ram, 
Sanskrit Pandita, Christian 
College, Madras. 

(!. Siva Prasad Bhattaeharya, 
Professor, Presidency Col¬ 
lege, Calcutta. 

7. Siva Prasad Bhattaeharya, 
Professor, Presidency Col¬ 
lege, Calcutta. 

8. V. V. Dixit, M. A., Profes¬ 
sor of Sanskrit. 

9. A. Govinda Warriar, B. A., 

B. L., Eranakulam. 

10. V. G. Apte and D. A. Apte, 
Poona. 

11. Gulhahar Singh, M. A., Lec¬ 

turer in Sanskrit, Govern¬ 
ment College, Lahore. 

12. Amarnatha Jha, M. A., 
Prof, of English Literature, 
Muir Central College, 
Allahabad. 

13. Gaya Prasad Dikshit, M.A., 
Lucknow U.niversity. 


Aryabhata, the Father 
of Indian Epicyelic As¬ 
tronomy. 


Bliamaha and Danrl- 
in—their relative chro¬ 
nology. 

The Budhistic and Neo- 
Budhistic nucleus of 
thought in Alaiikara 
literature. 

Is Subandhu, the au¬ 
thor of the Vasavadatta, 
prior to Banabhatta. 

Wit and humour in 
Sanskrit literature. 

Literary Patronage un¬ 
der the Zamorins of Ca¬ 
licut. 

Karana Kaustublia. 

Sanskrit Prose. 


The Maithili Drama. 


The Yayaticarita. 
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14. Y. H. Vader, B. A., LL. B., The Garuda Legend of 

Chikodi, P. O. Belgaum, the Mahabharata and its 
Dist. Bombay. Astronomical Interpre¬ 

tation. 

15. Deb Kumar Dutt, Dacca In- Trend of Thought in 

terinediate College, Dacca. Sanskrit and Bengali 

Dramas. 

10. V. A. Ramaswami Sastri, Pandita Ghanasyama. 
B. A., Sarasvati Mahal Lib¬ 
rary, Tan j ore. 

17. Lakshman Sarup, M. A., D. Tirumalamba’s Ambi- 
Phil., (Oxon.,) Professor of kaparinaya. 

Sanskrit, Oriental, College. 

Lahore. 

18. Ramanoti, B.A., Hons., Uni- The Paryyavidya. 
versity Research Scholar, 

Madras. 

19. Ramanoti, B.A., Hons., Uni- The Pratijnamocana of 
versity Research Scholar, Bhlma. 

Madras. 

20. Makhan Lai Mukerji, Pre- Gitagovinda and its 
sidency College, Calcutta. Critics. 

21. V. Bhattacharya, Principal, The Yimala Ratna- 
Vidyabhavana, Yisva-Bha- lekha or an Epistle to 
rati, Santiniketan, Bengal. King Nayapala of ]\laga- 

dha from Dlpankara 
Hrijfiana. 

22. S. K. Belvalker, I. E. S., i. Notes, textual and 
Deccan College, Poona. exegetical on a few Up- 

anisadic passages. 
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14. V. H. Vader, B. A., LL. B., The Garuda Legend of 

Cliikodi, P. 0. Belgaum, the Mahabharata and its 
Dist. Bombay. Astronomical Interpre¬ 

tation. 

15. Deb Kumar Dutt, Dacca In- Trend of Thought in 

tennediate College, Dacca. Sanskrit and Bengali 

Dramas. 

16. Y. A. Ramaswami Sastri, Pandita Ghanasyama. 
B. A., Sarasvati Mahal Lib¬ 
rary, Tanjore. 

17. Lakshman Sarup, M. A., D. Tirumalamba's Ambi- 
Phil., (Oxon.,) Professor of kaparinaya. 

Sanskrit, Oriental, College. 

Lahore. 

18. Ramanoti, B.A., Hons., Uni- The Paryyavidya. 
versity Research Scholar, 

Madras. 

19. Ramanoti, B.A., Hons., Uni- The Pratijnamocana of 
versity Research Scholar, Bhima. 

Madras. 

20. Makhan Lai Mukerji, Pre- Gitagovinda and its 
sidency College, Calcutta. Critics. 

21. V. Bhattacharya, Principal, The Vimala Ratna- 
Vidyabhavana, Visva-Bha- lekha or an Epistle to 
rati, Santiniketan, Bengal. King Nayapala of Maga- 

dha from Diparikara 
SrTjiuina. 

22. S. K. Belvalker, I. E. S., i. Kotes, textual and 
Deccan College, Poona. exegetical on a few Up- 

anisadic passages. 
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ii. Notes, textual and 
exegetical on a few pass¬ 
ages from the tiakuntala. 

On the Economic ideas 
and speculations of the 
Hindus. 

A newly discovered 
Sanskrit Commentary 
on the Prakrit Epic, the 
Dahamuhavaha or the 
Ravanavaha. 

Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, M.A., Ph. D., the President 
elect of the classical Sanskrit section, being unable to attend, 
Mahiimahopadhyaya Pt. S. Kuppusvvami, M.A., I.E.S., Pro¬ 
fessor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology, Presidency 
College, Madras, was requested to take the chair. 

Twenty-five papers were received in the section, out 
of which the following ten papers were read, the rest being 
taken as read:— 

1. “£ri Yidyapitha of Etawah (IT. P.)” by Pt. 
Pushkar Nath Raina. 

2. “A newly discovered Sanskrit Kjivya” by S. K. De., 
Esq., M.A., 1). Lilt. The chairman made a few remarks 
and suggestions about the paper. 

3. “Karana Kaustubha*’ by V. (4. Apte., Esq., Retired 
Principal, New Poona College, Poona and Mr. D. Y. 
Apte. 

4. “A newly discovered Sanskrit Commentary on the 
Prakrit Epic, the Dahamuhavaha or the Ravanavaha" by 
Radhagovinda Basak, M.A, 


23. S. K. Belvalker, I. E. S., 
Deccan College, Poona. 

24. Narayan Chandra Bannerji, 
M. A., 30, Tarak Chatter,ji 
Lane, Calcutta. 

25. Radhagovinda Basak, M.A., 
2 Mahajanpur Lane, Dacca. 
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The chairman and Dr. S. K. De made remarks. 

5. “Notes, textual and exegetienl on a few Upa- 
nisadic passages” by S. K. Belvalker, Esq., I. E. S., 
Deccan College, Poona. 

Mr. Radhagovinda Basak, M.A., Pt. SSrI Nivasa 
Chaturvedi of the Hulkar College, Indore, and Mr. Y. V. 
Ramachandra Dikshitar, Professor of Vedanta, Sanskrit 
College, Madras, took part in the discussion that ensued. 

6. “Slavery in Ancient India” by F.C. Bannerji, Esq., 
M.A. Dr. B. M. Barua of the Calcutta University and the 
chairman joined the discussion that followed. 

7. “A grammatical note on the word‘Maurya” by Pt. 
Jaya Chandra Shastri, M.A., M.B.L. 

The chairman, Dr. Barua and Pt. Bhagavad Datta of 
the Research Department, D. A. V. College, Lahore, joined 
discussion. 

8. “Some points concerning the Mahaniddesa” by Dr. 
B. M. Barua, Professor, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

N.B .—The scholars attending the meeting of the section 
agreed to suggest that all the Sanskrit and Prakrit passages 
occurring in the papers should be given to Devanagarl 
characters except when philological considerations require 
that Roman characters should be used. 

“Bhartrhari: A critical study with special inference to 
the Vakyapadiya and its commentaries.” 

By Mr. Charu Deva Shastri, M.A., M. O. L., of the 
D. A. V. College, Lahore. 

The chairman made remarks about the paper. 

10. : “Economic Ideas and Speculations on Ancien' 
India.” 
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By N. C. Bannerji, Esq., M.A. 

After concluding remarks by the learned chairman, the 
Secretary proposed a vote of thanks to the chariman for 
kindly consenting to preside at the section and for the 
great tact and fairness and the ripe scholarship that he 
brought to bear upon the discharge of his duties. 

GULBAHAR SINGH, 

Se. ret ary. 

Room No. 4. 

(Law College , ground floor ) 

Philosophy—Section. 

President:— S. N. DAS GUPTA, M.A., D. Litt. 
Secretary :—JAICIIAND SIIASTRI, M.A., M.O.L. 
Papers:— 

1. Rakesh Ran jail Sharma, The Yogaeara Theoiy 

M.A., Dacca University. of the External World. 

2. M. R. Ry. K. Gopala- The Advaitin’s Theory 

krishnamma, M.A., L.T., of External Reality. 
Lecturer, Government Arts 

College, Rajahmundi’y. 

2. Umesh Chandra Bhatta- Progress of Brahma- 

ebarjea, M.A. Dacca. Yidya from the Upani- 

?ads to the Sutras. 

4. Manga 1 Deva Shastri, M.A., Metrical Basis of the 

I). Phil., (Oxon) Govern- Mimamsa Sutras of 

ment Sanskrit Library, Jaimiui. 

Benares. 

5. Udaya Vira, Brahmamaha- Antiquity of the Sari- 

Yidyalaya, Lahore. khya Siitras, 



6. H. Sliarma, M.A., Professor 
of Sanskrit, Sanatan 
Dharm College, Nawabganj, 
Cavvnpore. 

7. J. K. Sarkar, M.A., Pro¬ 
fessor of Philosophy, 
Muzaffarpur, Bihar. 

8. Mahendranath Sircar, M.A., 
Ph. D., Professor of Philo¬ 
sophy in Sanskrit, Calcutta. 

9. D. Srinivasa Char, M.A., 
Maharaja’s C o11e g e, 
Mysore. 


10. Umesha Mishra, M.A., 
ICavyatirtha, Lecturer, in 
Sanskrit, the University of 
Allahabad. 


A short summary of the 
Jayamahgala and other 
Commentaries. 

The Buddhistic Con¬ 
ception of Sublimation. 

Spiritual Implications 
of the Maya Doctrine of 
Vedanta. 

A critical review of 
Bhavapradipika, an old 
and unpublished ancient 
commentary on ^ri 
Madhvacarya’s Gita 
Bhasya. 

Murarestrtiyah Pan- 
thali, views on certain 
topics of Purva-Mt* 
manisa. 


11 . 

12 . 

13. 


Kanoo Mai, M.A., 

Basanta Kumar Chatterjee, 
Deputy Accountant Gene¬ 
ral, Calcutta. 

T. It. Chintamani, M.A., 
Librarian, Adyar Library 
Madras. 


Schools and sub-schools 
of Vedanta Philosophy.- 
Sri Caitanya, his reli¬ 
gion and Philosophy. 

The Date of £ri-^ari- 
karacarya and some of 
his Predecessors. 


14. T. R. Chintamani, M. A., Prabhakara and his 
Librarian, Adyar Library, Works. 

Madras. 
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15. Prataprai M. Modi, M.A., Badaiayana and 
Professor of Sanskrit, Gaudapada. 

Samaldas College, Bliava- 
nagar. 

1(). S. K. Ramanatha Sastrigal Murarimiira. 
University of Madras, 

Madras. 

17. V.R. Ranmchandra Diksliitar The place of Buddhism 
M.A., Dip. Econ., Madras in Indian History. 
University. 

18. 8. Krishnamachariar, Senior An investigation on for- 
Pandit, Govt. Oriental Mss. gotten works, quoted by 
Library, Egmore, Madras. Vedantadelika. 

19. R. M. Shastri, Lecturer in 1. Sankara and the 
Sanskrit, Allahabad Uni- Mandukyopanisad. 
versity. 

20. R. M. Shastri, Lecturer in 2. The Culture of the 
Sanskrit, Allahabad Uni- Bralimana-Knyasthas. 
versity. 

21. Vidhusckhara Bhattacharya The Doctrine of Atman 

Principal Vidyabhavana, and of Non-Atman. 
Visva-Bharati. 

22. Badri Nath Shastri, M.A., Place of God in the 

Lucknow University, Luck- early Vaisesika as re¬ 
now. presented by the Sutras. 

23. Shyam Charan Chakravarty, The Influence of Saii- 

Profossor, Rajshahi College, khya system on the 
Bengal. Tantric form of worship 

in Bengal. 
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The presidential address was delivered in the Maynard 
Hall on the 20th November 1928 by Dr. S. N. Das Gupta, 
M. A., D. Litt. The other papers were read on the following 
day under the presidentship of Dr. Gupta. First of all Pt. 
Yidhu Shekhara Bhattacarya read his paper on ‘The 
Doctrine of Atman and of non-Atman’. The chairman 
made a few remarks in appreciation. Then Dr. Mahendra 
Nath Sircar, M. A., Ph. D., read paper on ‘Spiritual Impli¬ 
cations of the maya doctrine of Vedanta. In this paper an 
attempt is made to adopt western philosophical phraseology 
to connote the phenomena bearing on the Indian philosophy. 

Pt. Udayavlra’s paper was mainly concerned with 
textual criticism and was read in part only. As the num¬ 
ber of the papers was large and time short, the President 
proposed that only a general outline of the paper 
should be put before the Conference. Mr. Umera Candra 
Bhattacarya 'described the main points of his thesis. The 
audience seemed eager to finish the whole business, so 
there was no discussion. Mr. Prataprai M. Modi’s paper 
ellicited ci'iticism in which Pt. Vidhu Shekdar Bhatta- 
charya and the President took part. In their opinion, the 
Karikas of Gaudapada aimed at repeating the Buddhistic 
view and not that of Badariiyana as suggested by the 
author. Mr. H. Sharma of Cawnpore read his paper in the 
2nd meeting, bringing the philosophical section to a close. 

JAYA CHANDRA, 

Shastri, M. A., 

Secretary, Philosophy Section. 
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Room No. 5. 

(Law College, ground floor). 

Arabic and Persian. 

President :—SIR MOHAMED IQBAL, Kt., M.A., Ph. D. 
Secretary :—MOHAMED IQBAL, M.A., Ph. D. 

Papers:— 

1. A. Siddiqi, M.A., Ph. D., Pairs in Pre-Islamic 
Professor, Dacca Univer- Arabia. 

sity, Dacca. 

2. Abid Ahmad Ali, M.A., An Appreciation of 

Lecturer in Arabic, Muslim Pre-Islamic Arabic 
University, Aligarh. Poetry with sx>ecial refe¬ 

rence to the Poetry of an 
Nabighah-adh-Dhubyani. 

3. Khwajah Abdul Wahid, The Scientific Spirit in 

Secretary, Islamic Research the Quran. 

Institute, Lahore. 

4. Muhammad Sadr-ud-Din, The Quran and Free- 

M.A., D. Litt., Professor of dom of Will. 

Arabic, Government College, 

Lahore. 

5. Z. Ii. ‘ Alawi, M.A., In- The Position of Witness 
spector of Madrasas and in Islamic Law. 
Muhammedan Schools, U. 

P. (Allahabad). 

6. A. S. Tritton, M.A., D. Litt,., Ed Dajjal, Anti-Christ. 
Professor of Arabic, Uni¬ 
versity of Aligarh. 

7. Hamid Hasan Qadiri, Lee- Some peculiar Aspects 
turer in Persian and Urdu, of Arabic Philology. 

St. John’s College, Agra. 
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8. R. N. Saha, M.R.A.S., The Discovery of 

Benares. America and the Gulf 

Stream by the Arabs 
from the evidences of 
Quran about the 5th cen¬ 
tury A D. 

9. Naimur Rahman. M.A., A Manuscript of Nasir 

M.R.A.S., University of Ali Sarhindi’s “ Reli- 
Allahabad. gious” Mathnawi. 

10. Fazl-i-Haqq, M.A., P.E.S., Adina Beg, Governor 

Govt. College, Lahore. of Lahore. 

11. Din Mohammad, Simla. Formation of the Aorist 

in Persian—a common 
error in the rules on the 
subject. 

12. Mohammad Abdullah “ Amir-ul-Umai’a Ali 

Chughtai, Lecturer, Tslamia Mardan Khan ”•—the 
College, Lahore. Engineer - in - Chief of 

Shah Jahan’s Time. 

13. Syed Mohammad Abdullah, Hindus and the Study 
M.A., M.O.L., Research of Persian in the Pre- 
Student in Persian, Univer- Mughal Period. 

sity of the Panjab. 

14. M. Abdul Latif Khan The Peacock Throne— 
Qadiri, H. P. Lecturer, a Synopsis. 

Govt. Intermediate College, 

Jhansi. 

15. M. Nizam-ud-Din, Ph. D., The Magnum Opus of 
Professor of Persian, Muhammad Awfi. The 
Osmania University, Jawami-ul-Hikayat, 
Hyderabad Deccan, 
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16. 


17. 


18. 

19. 

20 . 


21 . 


*>«> 


23. 


24. 


25 . 


Mahammad Iqbal, M.A., 
L'h. D., Professor, Oriental 
College, Lahore. 

Mohammad Shafi, M.A., 
Oriental College, Lahore. 


Mohammad Shafi, M.A., 
Oriental College, Lahore. 

A. F. M. Abdul Qadir, M.A., 
Professor, Islamia College, 
Calcutta. 

Moulvi Syed Mozaffar-ud- 
I)in, M.A., Islamia College 
Calcutta. 

Syed Mohd. Badr-ud-Din 
Alavi, Lecturer in Arabic, 
M.O., Intermediate College, 
Aligarh. 

Rashid Ahmad, M.A., Govt. 
Intermediate College, 
Ludhiana. 

Mohd. Ibrar Hussain 
Farooqi, B.A. 


Abdul Aziz Memon, Aligarh, 
(U. 1‘.). 

M. Ilm-ud-Din Salik, B. A., 
Lahore. 


A Study of the Kulli 
yat of ‘Imad-i-Faqih of 
Kirman. 

The Earliest Biographi¬ 
cal Notice of Umar 
Khayyam and the author 
of this notice. 

The Afghan Colony at 
Kasur. 

Hindu Contribution to 
Persian Literature. 

Brief Outline of Per¬ 
sian Poetry in India 
with special reference to 
Amir Khusroo’s Poetry. 

Abu Taman and his 
Poetry. 


Zeb-un-Nisa. 


Comparative Study of 
Nizami and Khusroo 
(Ilaft-Pekar and Pasht 
Behisht). 

Aqdam Kitab fi’l ‘Alam 
(‘Javidan-i-Khi rad ’,) in 
Arabic. 

Fughane. 
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26. Shakhul Jami, M.A., Poverty of Arabic Lang 

Bahawalpur. uage—a Criticism. 

27. M. Hasan, M.A., Reader and An Uuknown Persian 
Head of the Department of Poet of Bengal. 

English, University of 

Dacca. 


Room No. 6. 

(< Side-room to the Maynard Hall). 

Anthropology, Mythology and Religion. 

President M. M. HARAPRASAD SHASTRI, M.A., 
C. I. E., Hon. M. R. A. S. 

Secretary :-SURYA KANTA, M.A. 

Papers:— 

1 H. W. Emerson, M.A., I.C.S., Worship of Mother 
Chief Secretary, Govt, of Earth in the Hills, 
the Panjab, Lahore. 

2. R. R. Subrarnanian, M. A., The Religious condi- 

Leeturer in History, Mali- tions of the The vara m 
raja’s College Yizianagaram Period (7th century 

A.D.) 

3. R. N. Saha, M. R. A. S., The Logos or the 

Benares. Brahma. World’s Debt 

to India’s Spiritual 
Idealism. 

4. R. N. Saha, M. R. A. S., The Logos of the Solar 

Benares. System or the Migra¬ 

tion of the Yedic Solar 
Cult. 
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5. R. N. Saha, M. R. A. S., 
Benares. 

(>. V. H. Vader, Pleader, 
Chikodi, District Belgau n. 


7. X. Chengalvarayan, M. R. 
A. S., Malleswaram, P. 0. 
Bengalore. 

8. X. Chengalvarayan, M. R. 
A. S., Malleswaram, P. C. 
Bengal ore. 

9. Xiradbandhu Sanyal, M.A., 
Varendra Research Society, 
Rajshahi. 

10. Hem Chandra Sastri, 
Lecturer, Dacca Inter¬ 
mediate College, Dacca. 

11. K. R. Subramanian, M.A., 

Lecturer in History, Maha¬ 
raja’s College, Vizi a 

nagaram. 


Christianity as an off 
shoot of Brahmanism. 
Groups of Deities of 
the First Seven Man- 
vantaras and their 
Interrelation if any. 

The Sacred Dances of 
the Ancient Tamils as 
obtained in the Tamil 
Classics. 

A celebrated Ground¬ 
nut Festival. 

The so-called Images 
of Mother and Child 
from Xorth Bengal. 

The Abode of 6rl 
Krsna. 

Wore the Nilgas a 
Historical race and were 
they the Dasyus and 
the Asuras? 


12. M. K. Sircar, M.A., D.A.V. 
College, Lahore. 

Id. Adya D itto Thikur, MV, 
Lucknow University, Luck¬ 
now. 

14. B. Bhattiichaiya, M.A., Ph. 
D., Orieiital Institute, 
Baroda. 


The Devayonis or the 
Mythological Races in 
the Himalayas. 

Sr: Krona of Bhaga- 
vata as an Apostle of 
Selflessness. 

Buddhist Deities in 
Hindu Garb. 
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15. R. N. Saha, M. R. A. S., The Astronomical sig- 

Benares. nificance of Durga Piijfi 

as a Vedic Solar Wor¬ 
ship, its connection with 
Virgin and Jesus, and 
the determination of the 
origin of Hebrew 
Chronology. 

16. Kshitimohan Sen, Visva Bauls: The Folk-My- 

Bharati, Calcutta. steries of Bengal. 

17. Bhupendra Nath Dattn, 3, Anthropological Notes 

Gour Mohan Mukerjee on some West Bengal 
Street, Calcutta. castes. 

18. Jambunathan, M.A., F.R.U., 1. A Survey of Early 

B.E.S., Assistant Professor Religious Movements, 
of English, University 

College, Rangqon. 

19. Jambunathan, M.A. F.R.IT., 2. Burmese Buddhism. 
B.E.S., Assistant Professor 

of English, University 

College, Rangoon. 

20. ICshitish Chandra Sarkar, Short Catalogue of 

M.A., Rajshahi. some aboriginal rites 

and customs from Chota 
Nagpur. 

1. Reading of papers began at 10 A.M. 

2. H. W. Emerson M.A., I.C.S. read extracts from 
his paper on “ Worship of mother Earth in the Hills.” 
The paper was much appreciated. 

3. Hemacandra Shastri Lecturer Dacca Intermediate 
College read his ftoper on “ The Abode of ^ri Krsna. ” 
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4. Prof. M. K. Sirkar of the D. A. Y. College Lahore 
read his paper on “ The Devayonis or the Mythological 
races in the Himalayas.” 

5. B. Bhattacarya of Baroda Oriental Institute read 
his paper on “ Buddhist Deities in Hindu Garb ”. 

6. Bhupendra Natha Datta of Calcutta then read his 
interesting paper on “Anthropological notes on some 
West Bengal Castes ”. 

7. Then the paper on “ A celebrated Ground nut 
Festival of Bengalore ” was read by Ft. Chengalvarayan 
of Bengalore. 

The authors of the rest of papers were absent, hence 
those papers were taken as read. 

With concluding remarks from the President of the 
Section, the proceedings of the Section ended at about 
1 P.M. on the 21st November 1928. 

SURYA KANTA, 

Secretary to the Section of 
Anthropology, Mythology and Religion. 


Maynakd Hall. 

History and Archaeology. 

President :—R. B. KRISHNASWAMI IYANGAR, 
M.A.; Ph. D. 

Secretary :—SITA RAM KOHLI, M. A. 

Papers:— 

1. II. G. Rawlinson, M. A., Csoma de Koros (1784- 
I. E. S., Deccan College, 1842.) 

Poona. 

2. Rev. II. Heras, S. «L, M. A. Krishna Deva Raya's 

Conquest of Rachol. 
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3. R. K. Mukerji, M. A., Ph. Parallelisms between 

D., Prof, of Indian History Asoka’s Edicts and 

Lucknow University. Kautilya’s Artha ^astra. 

4. R. N. Saha, M. R. B. S., The discover}' of the 

Benares. oldest Dcva NagarT In¬ 

scription at the Mrtyufi- 
jaya Kalesvara f^iva 
Temple at Benares. 

5. Upendra Nath Ghosal, M.A., Megasthenes’s text re- 

Ph. D., Professor of His- lating to the Land-reve- 
tory, Presidency College, nue system of the Maur- 
Calcutta. yas—a new interpreta¬ 

tion. 

6. S. K. Bhuyan, M. A., B. L., Assamese Historical 

Professor, Cotton College, Literature. 

Gauhati, Assam. 

7. K. R. Pisharoti M. A. Prin- Gilmpses of Cochin 

cipal, Trippunithpura. History from Literary 

Sources. 

8. K. R. Canungo, M. A., Prince Dara and the 

Reader in History, Dacca Author of the Lataif-ul- 
University. Akhbar. 

9. S. N. Vishwauatha, National The Early Migration 

College, Trichinopoly. of South Indian Culture 

to Indo-China and the 
East Indies. 

10. Bisheshwar Nath Reu, Sahit- Rashtrakutas and Ga- 

yacarya, Jodhpur. harval. 

11. A. Banerji Sastri, M. A., New Light on an Ar- 

D. Phil., (Oxon.) Patna. chaic Civilization in the 

Gangetic Valley. 
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12. Soma Sundara Deshikar, 
Tamil Lexicon Officer, 
Madras. 

13. R. Subarao Garu, M. A., L. 
T., Lecturer in History, 
Government Cellege, Rajah- 
mundry. 

14. N. ('hengalvarayan, M. R. 
A. S., Mallcswarm, P. O. 
Bangalore, S. I. 

15. Lakslnni Chandra Khurana, 
M. A., Lecturer, Govern¬ 
ment Intermediate College. 
Gujrat. 

l(j. Kaiipada Mitra, Principal, 
D. J. College, Monghyr. 

17. N. Chengalvarayan,, M. R. 

A. 8., Malleswaram, P. O. 
Bangalore. 

18. N. Vaidyanath Sastri, Sa¬ 
il ity a Siromani, Tanjore. 

19. Soma Sundara Desikar, 
Pandita, Madras. 

20. V. R. Rama Chandra Dik- 
shitar, M. A., Lecturer in 
Indian History, Madras 
University. 

21. R. Gopalan, M. A., Univer¬ 
sity Research Scholar, 
Madras. 


Rajadhiraja II. 


Early History of 
North-East Deccan 
from original sources: 
(from 3rd century A.D. 
to 9th century A. D.) 

An account of the mari¬ 
time activity in the an¬ 
cient Tamil Country. 

‘ Aksapatalika,’ Ac¬ 
counts and Record ‘Offi¬ 
cer’ of Ancient Indian 
Administration. 
Sidelight on Ancient 
Buddhist Social Life. 
Some New lights on 
Nandivarman Pallava- 
mallan-Who is he? 

Shcrfoji, the'Maharaja 
of Tanjore (1712-1727.) 

Nambi Andar Nambi, 
its importance to South 
Indian History. 

fsiva Tattva Ratna- 
kara. 


Notes on Mahabalipu- 
ram and its Bas-Reliefs. 
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22. P. K. Acharya, M. A., Ph. 
I)., D. Litt. University of 
Allahabad. 

23. Kalidas Nag., M. A., D. Litt., 

Greater Indian Society, 
Calcutta. 

24. Kalidas Nag., M.A., D. Litt. 
Greater Indian Society, 
Calcutta. 

25. Tribhuvandas L. Shah, L. 

M. S., 480, Managldas 

Building, Princess Street, 
Bombay. 

26. Iliranand Shastri, Govern¬ 
ment Epigraphist for 
India, Ootacamund. 

27. Sahityacarya Pandit Bish- 
shwar Nath Reu, Archseolo- 
gieal Department, Jodhpur. 

28. George A. Barton, Ph. D., 
D. D., LL. D., University 
of Pennsylvania, Phila¬ 
delphia. 

29. R. Srinivasa Raghava Ay- 
yangar, M. A., Special As¬ 
sistant, Government Mu¬ 
seum, Madras. 

30. K. S. Ramaswami Sastri, 
Siromani, Oriental Insti¬ 
tute, Baroda, 


Determination of car¬ 
dinal points by means 
of a Gnomon. 

Cultural data in Grea¬ 
ter Indian Epigraphy. 

Arts and Archaeology 
of Greater India. 

Genealogy of the &su- 
naga Dynasty. 


Nalanda in Ancient 
Literature. 

False charges against 
King Jayachandra of 
Ivanauj and his descen¬ 
dant Rao Siha. 

The Palaeographic affi¬ 
nities of the Seals from 
Harappa and Mohen- 
jodaro. 

Varahas of Krishna 
Deva Raya of Vijayana- 
gar. 


Probable Identification 
of King Haravar^a. 
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31. 


32. 

33. 


34. 

35. 


36. 


37. 


K. Rangachi, M. A., B. L., 
Vice-Chairman, Municipal, 
Office, Vizianagram. 
Tribhuvantlas L. Shah, L.M. 
S., Bombay. 

Lochan Prasad Pandya 
Sarma, Kavya Vinoda, 
M.N. P. S., P.O. Chandra¬ 
pur, Via, Raigarh. 
Mahfuzul Haq., M. A., 
Presidency College, 

Calcutt. 

R. B. Daya Ram Salmi, 
Deputy Director-General. 
Archajological Depart¬ 
ment, Delhi. 

B.M. Barua; M.A., D. Litt., 
University of Calcutta. 

D. B. Diskalkar, M. A., 
Curator, Watson Museum, 
Rajkot. 


Law of Debt in Ancient 

India. 

Emperor Asoka dis¬ 
lodged. 

A silver coin of King 
Prasannamitra, the 
grandfather of Sudeva 
Raja of Sarabhpur. 

Akbar’s illiteracy. 

Some Epigraphical Re¬ 
cords. 

Khara vela’s Personal 
History. 

New light on the 
History of Kshatrapas 
of Surashtra. 


The Section of History and /Archaeology met on three 
days in Room No. 3 of the Law College Buildings, at 
about 10 A. M. each day. The attendance throughout was 
fairly satisfactory. The proceedings were in the following 
order:— 


The papers of the absent members were taken as 
read. 

Time allowed for each paper was ten minutes and that 
for discussion seven minutes. The papers were read in the 
order in which they are mentioned below:— 

1. Presidential address. 
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2. Csoma de Koros (1784-1842), by II. G. Rawlin- 
son, M.A.; I. E. S.; Deccan College, Poona. 

No discussion. 

3. Parallelism between Asoka's Edicts and Kautilya *s 
Arthasastra, by R. K. Mukerji M.A., Ph. D., Prof, of 
Indian History, Lucknow University. 

A lively discussion followed in which Messrs. IT. P. 
Ghosal, B. M. Barua, R. ,B. Daya Ram Salmi, Principal 
Rawlinson and the President took part. M. Ghosal urged 
that the use of identical terms in Asoka's inscriptions 
and in Kautilya’s Arthasatra cannot be taken to prove that 
Kautilya flourished in the Mauryan period as the use of 
technical terms and administrative phraseology of the 
Mauryans might still have been current when Kautilya 
composed his treatise. There was some discussion on the 
term Mahamatra. The President tried to explain the 
meanings of the term and the sense in which it was used 
in connection with certain institutions in Andhra and 
Tamil literature. 

4. Megasthenes’s text relating to the land-revenue sys¬ 
tem of the Mauryas—a new interpetation, by Upendra 
Nath Ghosal, M.A., Ph. D., Professor of History, Presidency 
College, Calcutta. 

No discussion. 

5. Assamese Historical Literature, by S. K. Bhuyan, 
M.A., B. L., Professor, Cotton College, Gauhati, Assam. 

No discussion. Principal Rawlinson made a few in¬ 
teresting remarks. 

6. Kharavela’s Personal History, by B. M. Barua,- 
M.A., D. Litt., University of Calcutta. 

An interesting discusion followed in which Mr. 
Bisheshar Nath, Mr. Tribhuvan Das and Principal Rawlin- 
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son took part. The discussion centred round the point 
whether King Kharavela was anterior to Asoka or the latter 
flourished before Kharavela. 

7. Glimpses of Cochin History from Literary 
Sources, by Prof. K. It. Pisharoti. 

No discussion. 

8. Some new lights on Nandivarman Pallavamallan— 
Who is he, by N. Chengalvaravan, M. R. A. S., Malles- 
waram, P. (). Bangalore. 

No discussion 

1). ‘Aksapatalika’ Accounts and Record ‘Officer’ of 
Ancient Indian Administration, by Lakshmi Chandra 
Khurana, M.A., Lecturer, Government Intermediate College, 
Gujrat. 

No discussion. 

10. Genealogy of the sisuniiga Dynasty, by Tribhu- 
vandas L. Shah, L. M. S., 480, Managldas Building, Prin¬ 
cess Street, Bombay. 

R. B. Daya Ram Salmi made a few intersting remarks 
regarding the determination of the chronology of the 
Sisuniiga Kings. 

11. Determinatioji of cardinal points by means of a 
Gnomon, by P. K. Acharya, M.A., Ph. D., D. Litt., Uni¬ 
versity of Allahabad. 

R. B. Daya Ram Salmi thanked the writer for his 
excellent paper. 

12. False charges against King Jayachandra of 
Kanauj, and his descendant Rao Siha, by Sahityacarya 
Pandit Bisheshwar Nath Reu, Archaeological Department, 
J odlipur. 

No discussion. 

13. Emperor Asoka dislodged by Tribhuvandas L, 
Shah, L. M. S., Bombay. 
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The most important point arising out of discussion 
was whether Sandracottos could at all be identified wtih 
Asoka there being no phonetic resemblance between the 
two names. 

14. Akbar's illiteracy, by Mahfuz-ul-Haq., M.A., Pre¬ 
sidency College, Calcutta. 

A short discussion followed in which Professor 
Ramprasad Khosla, Pt. Hiranand Khastri and Mr. S. V. 
Yenkateswara took part. The discussion centred round 
the point whether we have any documentary evidence to 
show that Akbar knew anything beyond signing his own 
name. 

15. Cultural data in Greater Indian Epigraphy, by 
Kalidas Nag., M.A.,D. Litt., Greater Indian Society, 
Calcutta. 

Mr. SSastri praised the excellent work which the 
Greater Indian Society was doing by way of creating 
interest in the history of Greater India and connected 
problems among the students of early Indian history. 

16. Some Epigraphical Records by R. B. Daya Ram 
Sahni, Deputy Director-General, Archaeological Depart¬ 
ment, Delhi. 

Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni explained the meaning 
and significance of a few inscriptions that were lying in a 
neglected corner in the Lahore Museum. Pt. llira Nand 
^astri made a few 7 interesting remarks. 

17. Rastrakutas and Gaharval, by Bisheshwar Nath 
Reu, Sahityaearya, Jodhpur. 

No discussion. 

18. An account of the maritime activity in the an¬ 
cient Tamil country, by N. Chengalvarayan, M.R.A.S., 
Malleswaram, P. 0. Bngalore, S. I. 
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Iso discussion. 

19. Nalawla in Ancient Literature, by Hiranand 
Sastri, Government Epigraphist for India, Ootacamund, 

No discussion. 

The. following papers were taken as read; the authors 
being absent. 

20. Krishna Deva Raya’s Conquest of Rachol, by 
Rev. II. Heras, S. J., M. A. 

21. The early Migration of South Indian Culture to 
Indo-China and the East Indies, by S. N. Vishwanatha, 
National College Triehinopoly. 

22. Rajadhiraja II. by Soma Sundara Deshikar, 
Tamil Lexicon Officer, Madras. 

23. Early History of North-East Deccan from original 
sources: (from 3rd century A. D. to 9th century A. D.), 
by R. Subarao Garu, M.A., L.T., Lecturer in History, 
Government College, Rajahmundry. 

24. Sidelight on Ancient Buddhist Social life, by 
Kalipada Mitra, Principal, D. J. College, Monghyr. 

25. Sherfoji, the Maharaja of Tanjore (1712-1727), by: 
S. Vaidyauath Sastri, Sahitya Siroinani, Tanjore. 

26. Nambi, A'ndar Nambi, its importance to South In¬ 
dian History, by Soma Sundara Desikar, Pandita, Madras. 

27. The Paleographic affinities of the Seals from 
Ilarappa and Mohcnjodaro, by George A. Barton, 
Pli. D., D. D., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

28. Yarahas of Krishna Deva Raya of Vijayanagar, 
by R. Srinivasa Raghava Ayyangar, M.A., Special Assis¬ 
tant, Government Museum, Madras. 

29. Probable Identification of King Haravarsa, by 
R. S. Ramaswami Sastri, Siromani, Oriental Institute, 
Baroda. 
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30. Law of Debt in Ancient India, by K. Rangaehi, 
M. A., B. L., Vice-Chairman, Municipal Office, Viziana- 


gram. 

31. A silver coin of King Prasannamitra, the grand¬ 
father of Slideva Raja of Sarabhpur, by Lochan Prasad 
Pandya Sarnia, Kavya Vinoda, M.N.P.S., P. O. Chandra¬ 
pur, Via Raigarh. 

32. New Light on the History of Kshatrapas of 
Surashtra by D. B. Diskalkar, M.A., Curator, .Watson 
Museum, Rajkot. 

The President then thanked the audience for the 
patient hearing they gave to the papers. R. B. Daya 
Ram Sahni and Professor Sita Ram Kolili thanked the 
President on behalf of the audience. Then the President 
deolared the Session to be closed. 


La HOKE, 

2»th January, 1010. 


SITA RAM KOHLI. 


Room No. 7. 

{Oriental College, first floor.) 

Fine Arts. 

President:- O.C. GANGOLI. 

Secretary: —K. N. SITA RAM, Ph. D. 

Papers:— 

1. G. N. Banerjee, M.A., Ph. Indo-Javanese Arts. 

D., Council of Post-Gradu¬ 
ates Teaching in Arts, 

Asutosh Building, Cal¬ 
cutta. 

2. Hiranand Sastri, Govern- Indian Pictorial Art as 

ment Epigraphist of India, developed in Book 
Ootacamund. Illustrations. 
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3. B. Bhattacharya, M.A., Ph. The only image of 
D., Oriental Institute, Cunda. 

Baroda. 

4. N. C. Mehta, M.A., I.C.S., Notes on Indian Paint- 

Azamgarh. ing. 

5. Ajit Ghosh, M.A., 42, Sham- Miniatures of a newly 
bazaar Street, Calcutta. discovered palmleaf 

Buddhist Manuscript 
from Bengal. 

6. Ajit Ghosh, M.A., 42, Sham- Schools of Rajput 

bazaar Street, Calcutta. paintings. 

7. P. K. Acharya: Youth and Beauty. 

The following papers were read 

0) Indian Pictorial Art as developed in Book Illus¬ 
trations by Pandita Hira Nand £iastrT. 

(*0 Youth and Beauty in Fine Art by Dr. P. K. 
Acharya. 

(»0 Indo-Javanese Art By Professor Gauranga Nath 
Banerjee. 

(i'u) The only image of Cunda by Benoytosh Bhatta¬ 
charya. 

There was a lively discussion on the above papers. 

Besides these papers a number of others also were 
received which were not read, because of the want of time, 
as well as, because their authors were not present. 

An exhibition of Fine Arts was also held which was 
a great success. Thanks to the loans contributed by 

1. The Central Museum, Lahore. 

2. 0. C. Gangoley Esq. 

3. Mr. S. N. Gupta. 
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4. The Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. 

5. The Central Museum, Madras. 

6. The Fort Museum, Delhi. 

7. The Imperial Museum, Calcutta. 

8. The Colombo Museum, Ceylon and the help render¬ 
ed by the Governments of Mysore, Patiala as well as by the 
valuable collections loaned by the patriotic and the art- 
loving citizens of Lahore. This was kept open for a week 
and evoked much enthusiasm. 

K. N. 8 IT A RAM, 
Secretary Fine Arts Section. 

Room No. 8. 

(Oriental College, first floor.) 

Urdu. 

President :—NAWAB SADAR YAR JANG. 

Secretary ZAFAR IQBAL, M.A., 

Papers:— 

1. B. M. Dattatreya, Bans Importance of the 

Mandi, Anarkali, Lahore. Vernacular Literature. 

2. II. M. Shairani, M. A., Element of Urdu in an 

Oriental College, Lahore, old Persian Dictionary. 

The Presidential Address was read by the Nawab 
Sadar Yar Jang Maulana Habib-ur-Rahman Shirwani in 
the Hailey Hall on the 20th of November, 1928 from 12 
noon to 1-5 r. m. 

Five papers were read in this Section on the 21st of 
November with the Nawab Sadar Yar Jang in the chair. 

1. Pandit Brij Mohan Dattatreya “Kaifi” did not 
turnup. Mr. Abdul Latif “Tapash” of the Government 
Intermediate College, Pasrur, kindly read this paper for 
“Kaifi” Sahib, 
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2. Hafiz Mahmud Sherani read his paper on “Element 
of Urdu in an old 'Persian Dictionary.” An English 
translation of the paper will be submitted direct to the 
local Secretary. 

3. Maulvi Mahfuz-ul-JIaqq of Calcutta read 1 his paper 
on “Ek Bangali Kh'Ufni Ki Urdu Malhnavi.'’. 

4. M. Iintiaz Ali “Taj” read an exhaustive paper 
on “Urdu Stage aur Agha Ilashr.” 

5. A. S. Bokhari of the Government College, Lahore, 
spoke for about half an hour on the “ Future of Urdu 
Prose.” 

15-12-28. ZAFAR IQBAL, 


Room No. 9. 

(Oriental College, first floor.) 

Hindi. 

President AMAR NATH JllA M. A., I.E.S. 
Secrelarg :—GANPAT RAI, M. A., 

Papers:— 

1. B. M. Bhatt, B. A., A Paper on the origion 

Lucknow University, of some Hindi idioms. 

Lucknow. 

2. li. B. Hira Lai, B.A., Retir- Search of Hindi Maim¬ 
ed Deputy Commissioner, scripts. 

.Tubbulpore. 

3. Lakshman Sarup, M. A., Some rare and recent- 

D. Pliil.,(Oxon.), Professor ly discovered Hindi 

of Sanskrit, Oriental Poems. 

College, Lahore. 
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The President-fleet R.B. L. Sita Ram could not attend 
the Conference owing to some unavoidable circumstances. 
Our sincere thanks are due to P. Amar Nath Jha (the son 
of the renowned P. Ganga Nath Jha of Allahabad) who 
very kindly consented to take the presidential chair, though 
requested so late. At a few hours’ notice he gave a very 
learned and illuminating presidential address. Therein he 
briefly traced the origin and development of the Hindi 
literature, described its unique contribution to the world, a 
blend of pessimism and optimism and emphasised the identity 
of Urdu and Hindi languages. 

Two sessions of the Hindi Section were held, one on the 
21 st November and the other on the 22nd November. The 
attendance was good throughout. 

Out of the 10 papers contributed, 8 were read in the 
Conference. Though the number is comparatively small, the 
discussion they elicited was.,very keen and enthusiastic— 
leading to the success of the section. 

P. Udaya Shankar Bhatt read an interesting paper on 
Krishna Chandrika of Humana. This is a book which has 
; pot ^been published yet. The writer tried to prove its 
»superiority oyer Rama Chapdrika of Kesha v .$§§ 77 * bgld 
suggestion indeed—well worth consideration by the Hindi 
critics. The president indicated the importance of the study 
of metrical forms for determining the dates of the Hindi 
poets. 

P. Lalita Prashad Shukul’s paper on a “ Comparison 
between English and Hindi Literatures ” evoked a very 
lively discussion. Three important points were raised by 
Professor Satya Ketu of Gurukul Kangri:— 

(1) To strain after correspondence where none existed 
is unreasonable and useless. 
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(2) The idea that we got everything from the West is 
to be deprecated. 

(2) In criticism P. Maliabir Prashad Dvivedi is, in 
no way, superior to P. Padma Singh. Professor 
Ramagya Dvivedi of Khurja disliked instituting 
invidious comparison between individuals. Prof. 
Mohan Singh of Lahore called the objections a 
mere jugglery of words. The writer wound up the 
controversy by remarking that there did exist a 
unique similarity between the currents of the two 
literatures with the inherent differences (of 
course) due to the separate character of the two 
civilisations and that P. Maliabir Prashad had 
been compared to Johnson—both being fathers of 
criticism in Hindi and English respectively. 

The paper on ‘The Birth place of Kalidasa’ by Vagis- 
vara Vidyalaukara of Gurukul Kangri, though it contained 
valuable suggestions, had little to do with the Hindi Section; 
hence no discussion took place. 

In P. Lalita Prashad’s second paper on “ A glance at 
the modern Hindi poetry”, his appreciation and advocacy of 
Ohhayavada in Sumitra Nandan Pant’s “Pallav” was the 
centre of a keen controversy. P. Shri Ratna Shukula, P. 
L clay a Shankar Bhatt, Prof. Ramagya Dvivedi, Jagdamba 
Prashad Hitaishi all stressed the points that “ Pallav ” 
was too difficult to understand, that it did not contain a 
poetry of the highest standard and that the definition of 
Chhayavjida had not as yet been ascertained in the Hindi 
literature. P. Lalita Prashad did not consider undcr- 
standability to be the only criterion of good poetry which 
appeals to heart rather than to head. 
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On the 22nd November P. Shri Rattan Shukula M.A., 
LL.B. of Cawnpore was voted to the chair in the absence 
of Pt. Amar Nath Jha. The writers of the papers read 
were not present. In fact it was at the urgent request of 
the members that those papers were read by other gentle¬ 
men. 

An interesting paper on “ Maithila Kokila-Vidyapati 
Thakur” by P. Lochan Prashad Pandaya of Raigarh raised 
only one controversial point viz., whether Yidyapati was a 
Benglai or a Hindi poet. “ The Search of Hindi Manu¬ 
scripts” by R. B. Hira Lai, B.A., Retired Deputy Com¬ 
missioner, Jubbalpur urgently invited the attention of the 
Hindi loving people to the imperative need of collecting 
Hindi manuscripts. It, however, contained an unwarranted 
statement that the origin of Hindi could, if efforts were 
made, be traced to the 4th century A.D. 

The paper on “ The Origin of some Hindi Idioms ” by 
P. Badri Nath Bhatt of Lucknow University made many 
valuable and original suggestions as to how some of the 
Hindi Idioms had arisen, but P. Lalita Prashad Shukul 
criticised it on the score that the writer did not differen¬ 
tiate between slang and idiom. 

The paper of P. Bhagirathi Parshad Dikshit of 
Lucknow on “ Mahakavi Bhushana and his Patrons ” 
showed what a great research the learned writer had made 
on the subject. 

GANPAT RAI, 

Secretary. 

A Hindi-Kavi-Sammelana (symposium of Hindi Poets) 
was held in the Maynard Hall, Lahore, on the 21st Novem¬ 
ber, 1928, in connection with the Fifth Indian Oriental 
Conference, Lahore. Mahamahopadhyaya Pt. Har 
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Narayana Ssastri, Vidyasagara, Professor of Sanskrit 
and Hindi, Hindu College, Delhi, presided. The audience 
comprised the Lahore gentry and students, numbering 
more than five hundred. Several poems were received from 
well-known poets who were unable to attend, but the follow¬ 
ing poets were present and read their poems that were 
much appreciated:— 

1 . 6ri Ratna Shukla, M. A., LL.B., Pleader, Cawnpore. 

2. Pt. Jagadamba Prasnda HitaishT, Cawnpore. 

3. Babu Shikadeva Prasada, Allahabad. 

4. Pt. Ramagva Rain Dvivedi, M.A., Yice-Prineipal, 

Khurja College, Khurja. 

5. Pt. Lalita Prasada Shukla M.A., Allahabad Univer¬ 

sity, Allahabad. 

<i. Pt. Udaya Shankara Bhatta fSastn, Lyallpur. 

7 . Pt. Prabhata Kumara, B.A., of Allahabad. 

8 . Pt. Vidya Bhaskara of Allahabad. 

9. Pt. Rama Chandra fsastri “ Kusala,” Oriental 

College, Lahore. 

10. Pt. Braj Bhushana sastri “ NAyak,” Lahore. 

11. Pt. Chakradhara Bastri, Lahore. 

12 . Pt. I’rabhu Datta bastri, Delhi. 

13. Pt. Ravi Datta bastri, Delhi. 

14. Pt. Sliyama .Tee, Lahore. 

15. Pt. Rharata Sharma £astv', “ Sirnha,” Lahore. 

Id. Pt. f?uchi Vratn bastri. 

GULBAHAR SINGH, 

Secretary, 



Room No. 10 : 

(Oriental College, first floor.) 

Panjabi. 

President :— The ITon. K. B. Ch. SH1HAB-UD-DIN, 
B. A., LL. B. 

Secretary QAZI FAZL-I-IIAQ, M. A. 

Papers:— 

1. Norah Richards, Lahore. Panjabi Drama. 

2. Mohan Singh, M. A., Bhai Gurdas Bhalla’s 

Oriental College, Lahore. Hir.a comparative 

study. 

The session began on the 21st November at 2. p. m. 
The Ilon’ble K. B. Ch. Shahab-ud-Din the president-elect 
was in the chair. On account of his ill health, he could not 
give his Presidential address. 

Mrs. Norah Richards opened the proceedings with her 
learned paper on, “The Panjabi Drama,” after which 
the president made appreciative remarks. 

The second paper was by Professor Mohan Singh 

M. A., on “Bhai Gui’das Bhallas* Ilir.a comparative 

study” which was followed by an interesting discussion in 
which 1 Professors Jodh Singh, Teja Singh, Bhupal Singh 
and Fazl-i-Haqq took part. The president in his closing 
speech summed up the arguments on both sides, after 
which the session came to an end. 

Q. FAZL-I-HAQQ, 

Secretary. 

The Musha‘ira was held in the Hall of the Government 
College, Lahore, on the 21st November 1928 at 8. p. m, 
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The President-elect the Hon’ble Sardar Jogindar 
Singh, S.B., was out of Lahore, therefore, the llon'ble K.B. 
Ch. Shabahud-Din, President of the Panjab Legislative 
Council, was requested to preside. The following prominent 
Panjabi poets, coming from Lyallpur, Amritsar, Gujrat, 
Kahuta, Rawalpindi, Patiala, Gujranwala and Lahore, 
recited their best poems specially written for the occasion:— 

1. M. Miran Bakhsh. 2. L. Dhani Rain Chatrak. 3. 
Mohd. Ismail Mushtaq. 4. L. Kirpa Sagar. 5. M. Mania 
Bakhsh, Kushta. (>. Dr. Devi Dyal Hindi. 7. S. Sardar 
Sham Singh Darshan. 8. S. Santa Singh Shamshir. 9. 
Sain Piroz—Nagin. 10. S. Harnam Singh Dukhi. 11. M. 
Tasadduq Slierpuri. 12. Dr. Faqir Mohammed. 13. S. Kesar 
Singh Kanwal. 14. B. Abdul Karim Samar. 15. L. Sundar 
Das Zar 10. S. Kapur Singh. 17. M. Pazl Ahmed Hamdam. 
18. S. Amur Singh Amar. 19. Ustad Ishii Lahr. 20 Ustad 
Hamdam. 21. Ustad (Jam. 22. Ustad Sharaf. 23. Prof. 
Nanda. 

Out of thcsi', 18 were competition poems and the Judges 
(the President and Gyani ITira Singh Hard) gave their 
decision in favour of the following four gentlemen:— 

1. M. Abdul Karim Samar (Lahore). 2. S. Kesar 
Singh Kanval (Student Government College Lahore). 3. M. 
Miran Bakhsh (Ram Devali Lyallpur). 4. S. Harnam 
Singh Dukhi (Kahuta, Rawalpindi). 

They were awarded medals donated by, the President, 
Gyani Ilira Singh Dard (Amritsar), Lala Durga Das B.A., 
Advocate, (Lahore) and Lala Dhani Ram Chatarak 
(Amritsar). 

The Musha'ira was a great success. 
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The arrangements were excellent and the credit is due 
to Syed Lai Shah and Mian Abdus-Sami who with their 
colleagues, the Government College Seniors “managed the 
whole affair, I thank them on behalf o£ the Musha'ira 
Committee. 

Q. FAZL-I-HAQQ. 

Secretary. 

Minutes of a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Fifth 
Indian Oriental Conference, held on the afternoon of the 
22nd November 1928. 

I. The General Secretary submitted the enclosed 
report and statement of accounts. Resolved that the 
report presented be adopted including - the accounts of 
income and expenditure, and that a vote of thanks be 
passed to the General Secretaries. 

(Proposed by Pandit Amarnath Jha, seconded by 
Muhammad Shafi and carried unanimously). 

II. Date of Meeting of the Conference. 

After a considerable discussion, it was resolved, that 
in future the Conference meet, as far as may be possible, 
during the month, 15th of December to 14th of January, 
every year, in order that those that attend the Conference 
may have the advantage of the Railway concession offered 
during Christmas holidays. 

(Proposed by Principal Raghubar Dayal, seconded by 
Professor D. R. Bhandarkar and carried unanimously). 

III. Promotion of Oriental learning. 

The matter was discussed and no resolution was 
adopted, having regard to the previous resolutions of the 
Conference in this behalf. 
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IV. Extra-Departmental Agency for carrying on Archaeo¬ 
logical Exploration. 

A tentative proposal drafted by Professor S. K. 
Belvalkav was put forward to form the . basis of the 
discussions in the Council. The question was left to be 
discussed by the Council and resolutions adopted therein. 

Y. Venue for the next Conference. 

The invitation sent by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal on behalf 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society was considered. 
Resolved that the Conference gratefully accept Mr. 
Jayaswal’s invitation on behalf of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society, Patna, to assemble there for the next 
Session. 

(Adopted unanimously). 

VI. Arrangements for the Sale of the Proceedings, of the 
Conference. 

Resolved— 

(a) that the Bhandarkar Oriential Research 

Institute, Poona, be allowed the depot com¬ 
mission that the Government allow them in 
• . regard to their publications, namely, 33£ per 

cent, on sales, 

(b) that the members of the Institute and recognised 

book-sellers be allowed a special concession of 
12 \ per cent. 

(c) that the Reports be priced at Rs. 10 for the 

Second and Third Conferences and Rs. 13 for 
the Fourth, 

(d) that the accounts of sales, etc., be rendered once 

a year. 

YU. In regard to the edition of the Mahabharata on 
which work is proceeding at the Bhandarkar Oriental 
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.Research Institute, the following resolutions were 
adopted:— 

(1) that the Indian Oriental Conference in session 

at Lahore is gratified to find that the prepara¬ 
tion of a critical edition of the Great Epic of 
India (Mahabharata) undertaken by the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute Poona, 
is making good progress, the first two fascicules 
of the final edition being already published, and 
the third being expected to be out soon; 

(2) that, in view of the eminently satisfactory 

manner in which this monumental work is being 
carried out by the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, this Conference recom¬ 
mends that the manuscript collations, already 
made for the critical edition of the Epic 
planned by the Association of Academies in 
Europe, be made available for the purpose of 
the edition that is being brought out by the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute of 
Poona, and that the funds collected for the 
European edition be utilised in further 
collating the manuscripts of the Mahabharata 
in European libraries so as to make them 
available in time for the Poona edition; 

(;0 that this Conference wishes to draw the 
particular attention of Governments, States, 
Princes and the learned Institutions of India 
to the Appeal that is being issued by the 
Institute soliciting financial assistance for the 
work with a view to its being carried’ to a 
successful termination at as early a date as 
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may be consistent with efficiency. The under¬ 
taking is of national significance and is being 
carried out along the most approved lines of 
modern critical scholarship; and the Confe¬ 
rence hopes that it will receive all the assis¬ 
tance that it so richly merits. 

VIII. The Work done by the S$rl Bharatiya ^iksha 
Sammelana at Etawah. 

Resolved— 

that the Conference is in sympathy with the efforts of 
this Sabha and recommend that the work of the Sammelana 
deserves public encouragement. 

IX. Local Secretary for the Patna Section of the 
Conference. 

Resolved— 

that, for the purpose of the next Session of the 
Conference, Mr. K. P. Jayaswal be appointed Local 
Secretary for making the necessary arrangements for the 
next Session at Patna. 

X. The Executive Committee. 

Resolved— 

that the Executive Committee be elected at the Council 
meeting. 

S. KRISHNASWAMI AIYANGAR, 

22-1-1929. General Secretary. 

A. C. WOOLNER, 

Chairman. 
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Proceedings of the Council of the Indian Oriental Conference 
held on the afternoon of the 22nd November 1928. 

I. —(1) The General Secretary submitted his report 

of work of the present Conference. 

(2) Mr. Amar Nath Jha, Secretary of the Fourth 
Session of the Conference at Allahabad, pre¬ 
sented the report, statements of accounts, 
etc., of the Fourth Conference. 

Resolved that the reports, etc., be accepted and re¬ 
corded. 

(Proposed by Principal Raghubar Da3 r al, seconded by 
Professor D. R. Bhandarkar, and carried unanimously). 

II. Date of Meeting of the Conference. 

Resolution of the Executive Committee:—“ That in 
future the Conference meet, as far as jnay be pqssible 
d^rlbg the month, 15th of December to 44th of Japuary 
every year, in order that,those that,attend .the Conference 
may have the advantage of ,the Railway qopc.ession offered 
daring Christmas holidays.” 

Resolved— 

That the recommendation of the Executive Committee 
be accepted. 

(Proposed by Principal Raghubar Dayal, seconded 
by Professor D. R. Bhandarkar, and carried unanimously). 

III. Extra Departmental Agency for Carrying on 
Archee|ogical Exploration. 

Resolved— 

(1) that.this Conference urge upon the Government 
of India the importance of extending the work 
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of archaeological exploration throughout India 
and Burma; 

(2) that, for this purpose, it recommend that the 

work now being done by the Department of 
Archaeology be supplemented by enlisting the 
co-operation of learned societies and bodies, by 
permitting them to undertake exploration 
work in certain sites under specified con¬ 
ditions ; 

(3) that the conditions under which such supple¬ 

mentary exploration work is to be permitted 
should be settled in consultation with a com¬ 
mittee which should have on it representatives 
of the Archaeological Department, of the 
Indian Oriental Conference, and of the learned 
societies and bodies that have taken part in 
- . the work. 

(4) The conditions referred to above should include, 

amongst others, the following:— 

(a) -that the explorations so permitted and under¬ 

taken be financed by the societies and bodies 
taking part in them; 

(b) (?) that it be a condition that all finds of 

national importance be retained in 
India; 

(ji) that in any distribution of the finds, only 
such finds as may be considered by the 
Committee as duplicates of no special 
national significance be allowed to be 
removed outside India, the other finds, 
as far as possible, being retained in 
India; 
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(5) that, with a view to make it possible for com¬ 
petent Indians to take an increasing part in 
the work of archaeological exploration, this 
Conference urge upon the Government of India 
the need of adopting to a greater extent than 
has been the case hitherto a policy of stipen¬ 
diary training in exploration work, a special 
annual provision being made in the budget for 
the purpose. 

IV. Venue for the next Conference. 

Resolution of the Executive Committee:— 

“that the Conference gratefully accept Mr. Jayaswal’s 
invitation on behalf of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society, Patna, to assemble there for the next Session.” 

The Executive Committee's recommendation was ac¬ 
cepted unanimously. 

V. Arrangements for the Sale of the Proceedings of the 
Conference. 

Resolutions of the Executive Committee. 

(a) “Resolved that the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 

Institute, Poona, be allowed the depot com¬ 
mission that the Government allow them in 
regard to their publications, namely, 33J per¬ 
cent. on sales;” 

( b ) “ that the members of the Institute and recog¬ 

nised booksellers be allowed a special concession 
of 121 per cent.;” 

(c) “that the Reports be priced at Rs. 10 for the 

Second and Third Conferences and Rs. 13 for 
the Fourth;” 
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( 4 ) “that the accounts of sales, etc., be rendered 
once a year.” 

The resolutions of the Executive Committee on the 
subject were confirmed. 

VI. Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute Edition of 
the Mahabharata. 

Resolutions of the Executive Committee:— 

(1) “ That the All-India Oriental Conference in 

Session at Lahore is gratified to find that the 
preparation of a critical edition of the Great 
Epic of India (Mahabharata') undertaken by 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona, is making good progress, the first two 
fascicules of the final edition being already 
published, and the third being expected to be 
out soon;” 

(2) “that in view of the eminently satisfactory 

manner in which this monumental work 
is being carried out by the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, this Conference 
recommend that the manuscript collations 
already made for the critical edition of the 
Epic planned by the Association of Acade¬ 
mies in Europe be made available for the pur¬ 
pose of the edition that is being brought out 
by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Insti¬ 
tute of Poona, and that the funds collected for 
the European edition be utilised in further 
collating the manuscripts of the Maliabharta 
in European libraries so as to make them avail¬ 
able in time for the Poona edition;’ 7 
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(3) “ that this Conference wishes to draw the parti¬ 
cular attention of the Governments, States, 
Princes, and the learned Institutions of India 
to the Appeal that is being issued by the In¬ 
stitute soliciting financial assistance for the 
work with a view to its being carried to a suc¬ 
cessful termination at as early a date as may 
be consistent with efficiency. The undertaking 
is of national significance and is being carried 
out along the most approved lines of modern 
critical scholarship; and the Conference hopes 
that it will receive all the assistance that it so 
richly merits.” 

The Executive Committee’s recommendations were put 
from the Chair and carried unanimously. 

VII. The Work done by the ^rl Bharatiya Siksha Sam- 
melana. 

“ Resolved that the Conference is in sympathy with 
the efforts of this Sabha and recommend that the work 
of the Samrnelana deserves public encouragement.” 

VIII. Local Secretary for the Patna Session df the Con¬ 
ference. 

Resolutioh of the Executive Committee:— 

“ That, for the purpose of the next Session of the Con¬ 
ference, Mr. K. P. Jayaswal be appointed Local Secretary 
for making the necessary arrangements for the next Session 
at Patna was confirmed.” 

IX. The Executive Committee. 

In regard to the election of the Executive Committee, 
the following were elected :— 

(1) The President:—Ex. Officio. 

(2) The two General Secretaries to continue, 
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(3) That Principal Raghubar Dayal be Treasurer. 

(4) The following additional members were elected:— 

(1) Professor D. R. Bhandarkar; 

(2) Professor A. C. Woollier; 

(3) Dr. Lakshman Sarup; 

(4) Professor Muhammad Shaft; 

(5) S. Y. Vankateswara; and 

(ft) Dr. A. ITaq. 

Note .—In regard to resolution 1) however, rule 8 of the 
Constitution demands the following ex-officio members, the 
the President, the Joint Secretaries and the Treasurer. 
In addition to these fourteen members have to be elected. 
For the fourteen, the number actually elected is only six, of 
whom Dr. Haq seems ineligible, as one can be regarded a 
member of Council if he attended three or more meetings 
of the Conference and submitted a paper at one or more 
of the Conference sessions and accepted by the Com¬ 
mittee of the Conference. 

(2) One must have held office or must have been 
elected by co-option to the Council of the Conference. The 
last has not so far been put into operation. He is certainly 
not eligible under rule 2. It is doubtful if he is eligible 
under rule 1. Anyhow' he has been addressed in regard 
to the matter and the only way of satisfying the condition 
that fourteen members should be elected can be brought 
about by a recommendation circulated to the members of 
the Conference. After the reply is received from Pro¬ 
fessor Ilaq, arrangements may be made for circularising it 
for the election. 

X. In the matter of the Vedic and Avestan section 
held on the 21st. November 1928, Professor C, Kunhan 
Raja moved the followiug resolution:— 
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“ The Vedic and Avestan section of the Fifth 
Indian Oriental Conference requests the sectional President 
to bring to the notice of the Conference that Professor 
K. F. Geldner of Marburg University, one of the foremost 
Vedic and Avestan scholars, is celebrating his 75th birth¬ 
day on December 17 and to move the Conference to send its 
greetings to the learned Professor and show its appre¬ 
ciation of his services in a suitable way on the occasion.” 

The resolution was seconded by Professor S. V. Vcn- 
kateswara and was supported by Professor Chattopadh- 
yaya. The resolution was carried unanimously. The 
President referred to the great work done by Professor 
Geldner in the field of Vedic and Avestan scholarship 
and promised to convey the wishes of the section to the 
Council. 

Resolved— 

that the Council associate themselves with the 
Vedic and Avestan section in conveying the good 
wishes of the Conference to Professor Geldner and 
approve of the Chairman communicating the 
good wishes of the Conference to the learned 
Professor. 

S. KRLSHNASWAMI AIYANGAR, 

A. C. WOOLNER, General Secretary. 

Chairman. 22nd January 1929. 

REPORT ON THE INDIAN ORIENTAL CONFERENCE. 

A common organisation for coordinating work in 
various branches of Oriental studies, centering round 
Indian studies in particular, was felt to be a desideratum 
generally by those interested in the subject, and the credit 



of starting an organisation is due to those that were 
responsible for the founding of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute at Poona. They took the first steps, 
in connection with the inauguration of the Institute, to 
call together a meeting of the Indian Oriental Conference 
which assembled in November 1919. At the end of the 
Conference, it was resolved at the business meet¬ 
ing that the Conference assemble every other year, as it 
was felt it would be expensive to hold an annual session 
and a session every three year, as in the case of the Inter¬ 
national Congress of Orientalists was considered to give 
too long an interval between session and session. As a 
compromise the actual resolution that the Conference 
assemble every other year was adopted. In the course of 
the session, the Council of Post Graduate Studies of the 
Calcutta University, under the lead of the late Sir Asutosh 
Mukcrjee, whose interest and enthusiasm for the promo¬ 
tion of Research knew no limitations, telegraphed to invite 
the Conference to assemble under the auspices of the 
Calcutta University, the first University to take the 
responsibility in regard to the matter. It was in the 
session at Calcutta that it was felt it would be desirable 
to give the Conference a permanent organisation. The 
draft of a constitution was drawn up, printed and circu¬ 
lated by the Calcutta Conference. The discussion took 
time, however, and an agreement was not reached even 
in the Conference at Madras, where the University, 
following the example of Calcutta, invited the Conference 
for the third session. But the discussion had the effect 
of clarifying ideas and advancing the realisation one step. 
The constitution drawn up in Calcutta was revised in the 
light of the discussion and circulated previously with g 




view to discussion at the next Conference, which by invita¬ 
tion was to assemble in Allahabad, again under the auspices 
of the University. Dr. Oanganath -Jha, who presided at 
the Madras Conference, made the invitation personally, 
and the Conference assembled actually in Allahabad in 
November 1926. After a fairly elaborate discussion, the 
Conference adopted the constitution, and the first meeting 
of the Conference under the new constitution is the one that 
is assembling under the auspices of the Pan jab University, 
which extended its invitation to the Conference through 
their representatives at Allahabad, and is in session now.. 

Under the constitution thus drafted, the responsi¬ 
bility for conducting the Conference in a way became 
divided, as it were, and work had to be carried on by the 
Executive Committee of the Conference itself to a con¬ 
siderable extent, and the Local Secretary aided by a 
Local Reception Committee on the other. The division 
of functions in any cut and dried fashion would be a 
matter impossible of achievement, but, thanks to the good¬ 
will on both sides, the work has gone on smoothly from 
the beginning, and work of the Conference has been done, 
on the whole, without any hitch whatever. At one time 
it looked as though the response would be comparatively 
poor, but, thanks to the exertions of the Committee, the 
discouraging features that showed themselves, gave way 
and the Committee may now look upon the result of the 
labours with satisfaction. 

The work of enlisting members and doing the neces¬ 
sary preliminary work for carrying out the constitution 
of the Conference itself was begun as early as June 1927 
and the work was progressing slowly, the response having 
been none too rapid. About the month of May 1928, the 
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i’espdnse to the circulars seemed not adequate, and a 
general feeling of discouragement was the result. Fur¬ 
ther progress was however made by renewed exertions 
on the part of the Committee members, and what was 
better, the response from the public bodies and Govern¬ 
ments also improved, so that wc* may now give a satis¬ 
factory account from the Treasurer in regard to the re¬ 
ceipts for the Conference, particularly from the various 
Governments. The sympathy of the Government of India 
was obtained as well as the active co-operation of the 
Archaeological Department through the kindness of Sir John 
Marshall. Several of the Local Governments have respond¬ 
ed to the appeal for funds, and the General Secretary of 
the Conference is in a position to report the receipt of the 
following donations from the separate Governments 


amounting to Rs, 4,250. ;. 

. - - Rg. 

1. Government of Madras ...... 1,000.. . 

2. Government of the United Pro- • . •• • 

vinccs '— — _1,000“ 

3. Government of Bengal _ 500 ' 

4. Baroda ...... — 500 

5. Indore Durbar — — 250 

0. Hyderabad — — 1,000 


In the meanwhile, the Local Secretary and the Recep¬ 
tion Committee did their work splendidly. The financial 
assistance secured by them was very encouraging and a 
good programme could be drawn up on the basis of this 
support. The public response in Lahore and the Panjab 
generally was magnificent and the Conference could how 
look back with great satisfaction upon the results of the 
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work of the Reception .Committee and those that were 
responsible for the management of the Conference here. 

The successful exertions of the. Executive Committee 
of the Conference and of the Local Committee would be 
heartening to the Conference itself, and gives a good 
augury for the long life and prosperous existence for the 
Conference itself. It is to be hoped that the auspicious 
inauguration of the Indian Oriental Conference at Lahore 
would but mark the beginning of the progressive realisa¬ 
tion of the ideals of the Conference in the course of a 
comparatively small number of years, so as to make it an 
organisation of permanent usefulness in the land. 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNT OF THE GENERAL 
SECRETARY FOR THE FIFTH INDIAN ORIENTAL 
CONFERENCE. 


Opening balance 

Amount; Amount, 

spent. Received. 

Rs. a: p. Rs. a., p, 

30 4 4 

Donation 

from Madras 



Government 

1,000 0 0 


from Baroda 



State 

500 0 0 


Indore Durbar 

250 0 0 


U. P. Govern- 



ment 

1,000 0 0 


Bengal Govern¬ 



ment 

500 0 0 


Hyderabad 



State 

1,000 0 o 


8 

13 

15 


14 
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Amount spent. 


Interest calculated by 
the Indian Bank upto 
30th June 1928 

LESS. 

Commission charged 
on cheque from In¬ 
dore Durbar 
Stamps for acknow¬ 
ledgment 

Printing and Sta¬ 
tionery etc., Forms, 
Better heads, etc. 
Postage f r o m 
11-9-27 to 31-10-28 
Cost of Deal wood 
Boxes and Packing 
Proceedings of the 
Conference 
Cartage for the 
above 

Railway freight — 
Clerical assistance 
from January 1928 
for ten months at 
Rs. 15 per mensem 
Amount (Imprest) 
with the General 
Secretary 

Amount sent to the 
Treasurer, Oriental 
Conference 


Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 

5 14 8 

0 10 0 
0 4 0 

42 8 0 

17 8 6 

10 0 0 

2 11 0 

18 11 O 

150 0 0 

500 0 0 

2,543 14 6 
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Proceeding* of a meeting of the Reception Committee of the 
Fifth Indian Oriental Conference, held on Wednesday, 
the 20th of March at 6 p. m. in the Hailey Hall, Lahore. 

A. C. Woollier Esq., (in the Chair.) 

1?. B. Shiv Narain Sharnim. 

Bhagat Ishar Dass. 

Dr. K. N. Sita Ram. 

L. Sita Ram Kohli. 

Ch. Rahim Bakhsh, M. A., LL. B., 

Prof. Dr. Mohammad Iqbal. 

R. B. L. Sevvak Ram, M. L. C. 

Prof. Mohammad Shaft. 

L. Labhn Ram. 

Dr. Rand Lai. 

Lakshman Sarup, (Local Secretary.) 

1. As Principal llaghubar Dayal was out of Lahore, 
the Chairman read the Hony. Treasurer’s report which 
was adopted. 

2. The following medals were awarded for good act¬ 
ing in the Sanskrit Play (Svapnavasavadattam) staged 
on the occasion of the Conference 

(«) The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Bakhshi Tek Chand’s 
Medal to Vishnu Sharma ^astri-Vasavadatta. 

(b) Mr. M. L. Puri’s Medal to Shuchi Vrata £astri, 

B. A., Vidushaka. 

(c) Prof. M. K. Sarkar’s Medal to Jagan Nath- 

Ceti. 

3. The following resolutions were moved from the 
Chair and unanimously passed:— 

(a) Resolved that grateful thanks of the Reception 
Committee be conveyed to His Excellency Sir 
QeoJfrey Fitz Hervey de Montmorency for pat- 
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remising the Conference and for his invaluable 
help in securing donations from several Indian 
States, which material!} contributed to the suc¬ 
cess of the Conference. 

(b) Resolved that hearty thanks of the Reception 
Committee be conveyed to R. B. P. N. Dutt for 
his excellent arrangements on the opening day 
and other valuable help, to Dr. S. S. Bhatnagar, 
for arranging accomodation and conveyance for 
the guests, to Sir John Marshall and R. B. Daya 
Ram Salmi for their so kindly affording facili¬ 
ties to the members of the Oriental Conference 
for seeing Taxila, to R. S. L. Sohan Lai for 
accompanying the party to Taxila, to Lt. Col. 
H. L. O. Garrett, and L. Labhu Ram for orga¬ 
nising the Exhibition, and to Rev. Dr. E. D. 
Lucas for imtting the P. C. College Hall at the 
disposal of the conference authorities and to Mrs. 
Richards for looking after the Lunch-arrange¬ 
ments. 

4. With a Vote of thanks to the Chair, the meeting 
came to an end at 6-30 p. m. 

LAKSHMAN SARGP, 

3-4-29. Local Secretary. 

Confirmed. 

A. C. WOOLNER, 

Chairman. 
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Minutes of meeting of the Working Committee of the 
Fifth Indian Oriental Conference held on the 20th April 
1929 at 10 a. m. in the Council Room of the Oriental 
College, Lahore. The Vice-Chancellor was in the Chair. 

Members Present: 

1. Prof. Mohammad Shafi, M. A., 

2. Dr. Mohammad Iqbal, M. A., Ph. D. 

3. L. Labhu Ram. 

4. L. Veda Vyasa. 

5. Prof. Mohammad Ismail, M. A. 

(i. Lakshman Sarup, (Local Secretary.) 

(0 The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted:— 

The Working Committee of the 5th Indian Orien¬ 
tal Conference puts on record its deep sense of 
sorrow at the sad sudden and untimely death of 
its Hony. Treasurer, Principal Raghubar Dayal 
and expresses its heartfelt sympathy with the 
bereaved family. 

(it) Mr. Ishwar Dass, Joint-Registrar, University 
of the Pan jab was elected Hony. Treasurer. 

(in) An Editorial Board consisting of (a) Mr. A. C. 
Woolner, (6) Prof. Shafi, (c) Prof. Iqbal, (d) 
Dr. Sarup with power to coopt for editing the 
papers submitted, to the 5th. Indian Oriental 
Conference was elected. 

(iv) It was agreed to ask the University Auditor to 
audit the accounts of the Fifth Indian Oriental 
Conference. 

Confirmed. 

A. C. WOOLNER, L. SARUP, 

Chairman. Local Secretary, 

The Fifth Indian Oriental Conference, Lahore. 




VED1C SECTION. 
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VEDIC SECTION. 

The President (Prof. A. C. Woolner) gave a brief 
address. He first alluded to the work being done for 
Vedic studies in Lahore, as shown by the papers in this 
section, the collection of Mss., the publication of texts 
and the compilation of Koshas. He referred to the work 
of Pandit Bhagavaddatta on Udgltha, and Mr. Vedavyasa 
on the Jaiminiya Brahmana and of Mr. Raghuvira on the 
Varahagrhyasutra. 

The President then spoke on the question as to what 
lines of research in the Vedas are likely to be most 
fruitful. He described the special position of Vedic 
studies. So much work had been done on the main texts, 
especially in the West. We had Texts, Grammars, Indexes, 
Vocabularies, Traslations and numerous Theories. We 
might compare the position of the Homeric poems, where 
there was practically no hope of a better text, where 
everything had been indexed, counted and compared, and 
there was a body of literary criticism and historical con¬ 
jecture. 

"The researcher started with so much done for him 
that he might well despair of finding another line of 
attack. . It might be said that the only thing remaining to 
be done for the Veda was to understand it. Lines of 
enquiry might be («) bibliographical or ( b ) comparative. 
There were still Mss. to be critically edited—gaps to be 
filled in. Nevertheless no great difference in our readings 
was probable, nor was any considerable accession to our 
knowledge along these lines. 

Comparative study often involved bringing in the 
results of other lines of study: Astronomy, Geology, 
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Anthropology, Prebistory, Anthropology, Folklore, Ar¬ 
cheology and Linguistics. It was important to note that 
the results of these sciences could not be taken over at 
second hand. The student must be familiar \Vith the 
evidence on which those results are based-otherwise his 
argument would be vitiated by trying to combine results 
that lay on different planes. 

A sound grounding in the Vedie language whs a 
necessary element in an all-round Sanskrit education. 
It was essential for any discussion of the earliest period 
of Indian history (or prehistory) that lay behind the 
dated periods, and for the student of comparative lin¬ 
guistics. 

For the youthful researcher it was hardly suitable 
ground. There was so much for him to read before he 
could start anew. 

The first thing he might do would be something of 
the bibliographical kind. Or when he had the neeessary 
linguistic training he might study some aspect of the 
language itself, comparing this with Avestan, and even¬ 
tually with other language. 

For riper scholarship should be reserved attempts at 
a finer determination of the meaning of words, of the 
religious and symbolic meaning of the imagery and allu¬ 
sions, and the relation of this religious poetry and theo¬ 
logical prose to the daily life of men and women through 
many centuries. Nothing was gained by wild guessing, 
or even by building hypotheses on a few facts without 
considering what had already been done on the same 
ground. Such work might be useful exercise for the young 
student but he would be well-advised not to publish if. 
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There was much in the Veda we did not understand. There 
were allusions to stories we did not know, to actual events 
now hidden in oblivion. Some of this we should never 
recover, but hope lay in a lucky chance and in patient 
study rather than in impatient assumption or in brilliant 
ingenuity. The most lively imagination, like that of 
Samuel Butler, the author of Era when and of the “Authoress 
of the Odyssey ” had done loss for the elucidation of the 
Homeric world than the archaeological discoveries at 
Troy, in Crete and other sites. To restore the whole 
picture, of which we had only fragments, would require 
infinite patience, modesty and a rigorous respect for 
truth. 

SOME PRINCIPLES OF GATHIC INTERPRETATION. 

I. J. S. Taraporewala, B. A., Ph. D., Bar-at-Law, Professor 

of Comparative Philology, University of Calcutta. 

The Gathas of Zarathushtra are admittedly the most 
difficult among the A vesta n texts to interpret and every 
translation of these done so far is more or less unsatis¬ 
factory. Leaving out of account free versions of the 
Gathas made by various people both in the East and the 
West, there are a number of what may he termed 
“ authoritative translations’’. Among these we may name 
those of Darmesteter, Bartholomae and Andreas. The first 
named exists, so far as I am aware, only in French. 
Bartholomae's version is a monumental work and it has 
been rendered freely into English by Moulton in his Early 
Zoroastrianism and is given there as an appendix. 
Andreas has only translated the G&tha Ahunavaili and his 
version opens out a new line of approach. I mention these 
three only as they are the most “ authoritative” extant. 
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The first difficulty is settling the text, the second is the 
interpretation of the language, and the third is the 
grasping the thought. All these points I desire to consider 
in some detail in this paper. 

1. The Text. —The Text of the Avesta has not been 
preserved with such extreme care as that of the Yedas. 
The number of variations—and, indeed, of very important 
variations—is very large. A great deal of the text, as has 
come down to us and has been accepted as authentic, needs 
very careful textual revision. Geldner’s edition has been 
the standard so far; but even there we find occasion for 
accepting other readings noted by him in the footnotes, and 
in a few cases even to suggest emendations. To appreciate 
the difficulty of the problem we must try to understand the 
history of the collecting and the editing to the text as we 
possess to day, or rather of the first text—the Urtexi — 
from which all the existing mss. have been derived. 
Leaving aside all question of the existing manuscripts, 
treated by Geldner in his masterly Prolegomena to his 
edition of the Avesta Texts, let us consider merely how the 
TJrtext came into being. • 

It is here that Andreas stands out as pioneer worker. 
Unfortunately, his work—buried as it is in the back 
numbers of the Nachrichten der kdnigliehen Gesellschafl 
der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen —are known to but few 
Iranists in the West and in India to still fewer. Yet 
without their guidance, accurate work in Avesta, and 
especially in the Gdthis, is not possible. To put it roughly 
the work of Andreas has been to reconstruct the Urtext. 
He has gone deep into the palaeography of the Avestan 
script as we know it today and he has tried to trace each 
letter to its original Aramaic form of about the 2nd century 
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B. 0. By his unrivalled knowledge of Semitic langu¬ 
age and scripts, he has shown exactly what the original 
sounds were, which are represented to-day by the 
various letters of the Avestan script. And no good scholar 
could ever afford to neglect these results of the work of 
Andreas. He has shown how the Aramaic script, though 
insufficient for the purposes of an Aryan language, was 
adapted for the taking down of the Zoroastrian texts, and 
he has also pointed cut the principles that must have 
guided the transcribers, as well as their mistakes and in¬ 
consistencies. Tn this way lie and Wackernagel have re¬ 
constructed the Urtext of the Has of the Ahunavaiti Gdthd. 

Taking then the text as fixed by Andreas our next ques¬ 
tion should be to ask ourselves why this Urtext should have 
differed from the traditional text as given' by Gelduer. 
Neglecting this latter would be as serious a mistake as neg¬ 
lecting Andreas. What we have got to do is to carefully 
collate the texts of the Gathas, as given by Westergaard and 
Gelduer with that given by Andreas. That work is quite 
easy, for Andreas himself has given Geldner’s text and his 
own reconstructed Urtext, side by side in parallel columns. 
But the more important investigation is to find out, if 
possible, why these differences arose. Here we need sound 
knowledge of middle Iranian phonology, of Pahlavi, as well 
as of the various Middle Iranian dialects lately discovered 
in the Turf an and in other mss. Such researches would 
undoubtedly throw considerable light on many an obscure 
Gdthic verse. 

The next step in our fixing of the text is a consideration 
of the metre. It is remarkable that so far no translator of 
the Gdthds has ever taken pains to study closely the 
metrical construction of the verse he is translating. The 
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Gathds were compositions nearly contemporary with the 
Vedas , and the metres employed in them are fairly well- 
known Vedic metres, or some variants of them. So we 
should be quite justified in applying to the Gathds the same 
principles as we apply to Vedic metres. It is a well-known 
principle that in translating a Vedic verse (especially from 
one of the earlier mantras ) that each pada is a unit of sense 
as well as a unit of verse. Each pada makes a clause by 
itself and the sense almost never “runs over”. This is a 
principle of prime importance in the interpretation of the 
Gdlhd verses, and if it is bone in mind a great deal of 
needless complication may be avoided. 

There is, however one important difference between 
the Vedic and the Gdtha metres, in as much as the number 
of padas in the latter is often five or six or more. Thus in 
the Ahunavaiti we have six padas of eight syllables each, 
and in the Ustavaili there are five of eleven syllables each. 
In other words though the padas in these two Gathds 
correspond to those of the anus tup or the iristnp whieh are 
very common Vedic metres, still the lengths of the verses are 
appreciably different. Spent omainyu, however, is exactly 
the same length as the ordinary tristup verse, i. e., it has 
four padas of eleven syllables each. Gdtha Vohu-Xsathra 
has six padas of seven syllables each. The metre of the 
last Gdthas—Vahiltsti —is very complex; it is made up of 
four lines of 12 12,19, 12, syllables. 

I will here consider the metre of the Ahunavaiti 
Gdlhd in some detail. In the first place we must remember 
that unlike the Sanskrit metres the length of the syllables 
in each pada is not fixed in the A vesta. Nor are the metres 
dependent upon the number of mdtrds contained in each. 
We have merely to count the number of syllables, The 
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Avesta accent, being a strong stress accent, also makes the 
recitation of these metres appreciably different from that 
of the Sanskrit ones. Each pada has to contain a certain 
number of accented (/. e. stressed) syllables, and this 
causes the position of the caesura in the middle of a line to 
vary. In other words in Avesta-metres the number of 
syllables in a pada may be one more or one less than the 
average demanded by it. Thus in the Ahunavaiti the 
average length of the pada is eight syllables, and the line 
(consisting of two padas ) is always sixteen syllables long; 
but the caesura (the end of the pada) may occur after the 
7th or after the 9th syllable also, as well as after the 8th. 
Then again thex*e is also a variation in taking the six padas 
of the verse; they may be taken as three groups of two 
padas each, or as two groups of three padas each. In 
other words each verse of the Ahunavaiti may be taken as 
one anus tup verse and a half or as two gayatr'is. All these 
considerations are of fundamental importance in unravell¬ 
ing the syntax and hence the sense of the verses. 

The metre, as has been already noted above, depends 
upon the number of syllables and owing to the fact that in 
the course of ages the texts came to be very seriously mis¬ 
pronounced, there is a good deal of difficulty in arriving 
at the correct number of syllables in many of the verses. 
There has been a tendency to introduce prothetic and other 
vowels, to amplify simple vowels into diphthongs and 
even introduce wholly needless and redundant vowels in 
the middle of words. Therefore it is by no means 
enough to count the number of syllables in a verse. 
The researches of Andreas do, indeed, simplify these 
matters a great deal. And another more or less reliable 
method is to transcribe the Avestan into the corresponding 
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Sanskrit words. This would bring the words much nearer 
the ancient Aryan forms and will generally give the correct 
number of syllables. Of course, in particular cases further 
details may have to be considered, but as a general rule the 
method here described suffices to determine the padas with 
fair accuracy. 

2. The language. —As regards this point, the words 
themselves are often quite difficult to interpret. In the 
absence of any extensive literature in the Ancient Iranian 
we very often get a verse in which every word is unique in 
its appearance. This would certainly make interpretation 
extremely difficult and doubtful. The context and the 
general setting of the verse would certainly help in indicat¬ 
ing the direction in which the meaning is to be sought. 
Here again Sanskrit • comes in useful; for if we change the 
word into the Sanskrit form, we find in the majority 
of cases, that Sanskrit word has been used in the Veda, 
and that the meaning found there w mid also suit the 
Galha passage more or less satisfactorily, or with a slight 
semantic change. 

As regards the grammar and syntax of the gathic 
passages, if the point regarding each pada being self-contain¬ 
ed is remembered, the task of interpreting the construction 
becomes appreciably lighter. The language is very close to 
Vedic Sanskrit in its construction and syntactical peculiari¬ 
ties- Hence it would be entirely foreign to its spirit to import 
later syntactic complications into it. And we must never lose 
sight of the all important fact that the Galhas embody the 
highest thought contained in the Avesta and therefore 
•their diction is particularly simple and direct. The language 
is straightforward and powerful and free from all literary 
gnd syntactical embellishments and complications. This 
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is invariably the case where thought soars high; witness, 
for instance, the utter simplicity of the language and the 
diction of the Upanisads and the Bhagavadgila, of the 
Bible and the Qor’an. 

3. The thought. —As stated above the Galh&s con¬ 
tain the highest thought to be found in the Avesta. 
Indeed, they form the very core and centre of the religion 
of Zarathushtra. All else in Zoroastrian theology is of 
secondary importance, either extraneous imposition or else 
a later version of the ancient original doctrines. Naturally, 
therefore, the purest and highest form of the Prophet’s 
teaching would be found in the reputed words of the Teacher 
himself. As has happened with every religion, the words 
of the Prophet are founded upon the loftiest spiritual 
wisdom. But the loftiest is necessarily clothed in the 
simplest and the most direct language. So in translating 
the Galhas we should give to the words the deepest spiritual 
sense they are capable of bearing at the s line time striving 
to make the construction as simple and direct as possible. 

Another point to remember is that in the Gathas we do 
not get the teaching given as a systematic whole. The 
verses form rather a set of points made in the course of a 
spiritual discourse. Each verse is complete in itself as far 
as the thought is concerned, each has got its point and its 
message to convey. But the connections between the verses 
themselves and the continuity of a Has as a whole are to be 
supplied by the reader or the pupil. In fact, the point 
in each verse is put down very much as is to be found in 
the Sutras of Sanskrit Literature, and the full implication 
of each has to be developed by meditation and deep 
thought. This is the ancient and familiar method always 
followed in the East. The Teacher gives to the pupil one 
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point at a time and as ho follows the way indicated by 
the Guru, and leads the life and meditates thereon, the 
meaning of the teaching becomes clearer, and thus he 
passes on to the next step. The teaching of the Gathas has 
to be understood very much in the same manner. Even in 
the existing translations, the Gathas show a grandeur of 
thought and a breadth of view which is quite modern. And 
I sincerely believe that their inner meaning lies far deeper; 
for they emanated from a Divinely-inspired Teacher and 
the only way to interpret their Message is what the ancient 
Sages have taught us,—to approach them with humility, 
with an open mind and with devotion: 


“TRACES OF PRE-HISTORIC ART IN THE VEDIC 
TEXTS” 

S. V. Venkateswara, M. A., the University, Mysore. 

It is well known that the Aryas had passed from 
the Stone-Age to the Copper Age before the texts of the 
Rgveda Saitihitd were composed, and that they knew the 
use of bronze as well as of iron by the time of the com¬ 
position of the Yajnrveda. The three metals are found 
mentioned together in a passage of the Taittiriya Samhita 
(IV. 7 - 5) along with gold, lead and tin. This passage is 
found in other recensions 1 of the Yajurveda also, and 
the terms used for the three metals are ayas, sydmam and 
loham. But it is a characteristic feature of Indian culture 
that traces of the older age are retained in rituals as well 
as linguistic survivals. 

1. K. S. XVII. 10; Kapisthala Sam., XVII1.M.S. II. 11. 5; V. Sam., 
XVIII. 13-15, 
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Let us examine, for instance, the meaning of the word, 
dhisana which occurs in various passages of the Rgveda. 
It is explained in the St. Petersburg Dictionary 1 as an 
implement used in preparing the soma, and this sense is 
clear from numerous passages cited in the Vedic Index 1 . 
The word is used in some other passages in the dual or the 
plural, apparently in a figurative sense, while in a few 
passages it was taken to mean the vedi or sacrificial altar. 
In regard to the last meaning, Professors Macdonell and 
Keith cautiously sound a note of warning, as the dhisana in 
the dual, in the Vdjasaneyi and Taittinya Satnhilas seem 
to mean the planks (adhisavanaphalake) over which the 
pressing of the soma took place. 

Let us turn to the Yajurveda, to which we must 
appeal to clear the meanings of expressions used in rituals. 
In the second anuvdka of the first kanda of the Taittinya 
Sanihild we have the following passage:— 

Yajhasya ghosadasi pralyustm raksah pralyastd 
aratayah, preyamagad dhimna barhiraecha mamma kytd 
svadhaya vilasta la dvahanli kavayah purastad devebhyo 
justam ilia barhirdsade I. This passage deserves to be 
discussed in detail. It appears also in other recensions of 
the Yajurveda ,* and has been commented on in the 
Brahmana (III. 2'2). Prof. Keith translates it as 
follows:— 

“Thou art the substance of the sacrifice. The Raksas 
is burnt up, the evil spirits are burnt up. The vedi hath 
come to the sacrificial straw, made by Manu, fashioned 

1+ S, V. Dhisana . 

2 . Vedic Index , I, p. 

Ka\h . Sam I. 2; Kap, Sam., I. 2; Muit. Sam., I. I. 2; also Brahmana 
corresponding to the above, XXXI. 1; XLVII, lj IV. 1, 2 respective!;*. 
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with the svadha call. The sages fetch it from in front, 
the delightful straw for the Qods to sit on here’*. 

It is clear that Prof. Keith makes nonsense of this 
passage by translating dhisana as vedi (sacrificial altar) 
unmindful of the warning already sounded in the Vedic 
Index, as cited above. He seeks to justify his rendering in 
the foot-note 2 : - “The inversion of expression by which 
the vedi is made to approach the straw 7 , instead of the 
straw the vedi, is not difficult in the priestly terminology”. 
This is adding insult to injury, as Prof. Keith finds 
himself unable to explain, according to his rendering, the 
significance of the second line, in the passage though he is 
constrained to observe that ‘ the reference to burning shows 
that some implement must have been heated (the italics are 
mine). His mistake may have been due to the misappli¬ 
cation to the whole passage of the ritualistic direction 
given by Apastamba,* as well as by Baudlniyana* in respect 
of the first yajus only (11), vi'. Yajiiusya ghosadasi, 
which has the variant. Yajnasya gosadasi in the 
Kathaka and the Maitrdyanl Samhitds. Gosad might 
refer to the vedi, by analogy with a-lmasal in numerous 
passages applied to Agni as hotr. 

The Taillirlya lirahmana, all the S rauta SMras and 
both the commentators Sayana and Bhatta Bhaskara 
agree in finding in this passage reference to an implement. 
The Brdhmana calls this implement par am, but fails to 
understand why it is here styled dhisana by which it 
means only vidya, and is content with the observation 

1. Veda of the IHack Yajus School, Tr. I, p. 2. 

2. Ibid, vide notes 3 and 4. 

3. Srauta Sutra, 1. 3. 

4. Srauta Sutra, 1. 2. 



that the implement is used ‘ with knowledge 7 Sayana 
is worried about it too, and explains that the implement 
or axe (parasu) is an allegorical representation of vidyd *. 
Bhatta BMskara is bolder, and explains the term by ‘ an 
efficient weapon for cutting ’ 1 2 3 4 5 (lavctne samarthd). 

Let us turn to the other passages where dhisana 
occurs. In the sixth anuvdka of the same kdnda and 
prama we read : 

Dhisandsi par vat yd prali Ivd dwaskambhanirvettu, 
dhisandsi pdrvateyl prali Ivd parvatirvetlu, which Prof." 
Keith translates :—“ Thou art a bowl of rock, may the 
supporter of the sky recognize thee ; thou art a bowl made 
of the rock, may the rock recognize thee. 4 ” 

And in the foot-note he adds :—“ What dhisana really 
means here is doubtful ; Eggeling (S. B. E. XII, 38) 

renders it { bowl ’, and this may be right.... The use of 

panatyd in the case of dr sad and pdrvateyl in that of the 
upala is explained by the fact that the latter as smaller 
was deemed to be the offspring of the former.” In other 
words, one ‘ dhisana ’ is ‘of the parvata ’, torn from the 
rock and the other a smaller piece chipped from this 
large piece. The ritual referred to in the passage is the 
crushing of the grain into pulp with the help of these 
pieces of stone known as drsad and upala. The corm 
mentators are certain of the sense of dhisana in this 
passage, and are helped by the ritual in arriving at the 
interpretation. In the words of Bhaskara 3 , Dhisandslli 

1. Vidya vai dhisana T Vidyayaivainadachhaiti II (III. 224). 

2. Vidyarupaivenaghijnatuvah (corn., on Tat! .Sam., I. 2. 3). 

3. Dhivadrsta l^vane samnrtha. (com., on Tait. Sam., I. 1.1). A.gain, 
Asnapersnm dhisana* ab den a snmkirtyan, vidynyaiva barhirabhipraplum 
gacehan hhavati I (com. on Tait. Sam., III. 2-2-4X 

4. Tr., I. p. fi. 

5. Com. op Tait. Br , 1 HI. 2-6 ; (Mysore Oriental Series, No. 18., p. 85). 
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mmydyam drsadolyddhanam , DJiisandsi pdrvateylti 
drsadyupalatyadhanam. But neither he nor Sayana ex¬ 
plains why the term dhisand should be applied to the 
stone pieces. They might have found a key in the earlier 
part of the passage where the s amya or huge stone slab 
over which the crushing of the corn takes place is des¬ 
cribed as divaskambhanl 4 reaching to the sky denoting a 
bowl of stone or rock found in nature, as contrasted with 
the dr sad and upala which are man’s handiwork, having 
been chipped, polished and sharpened (whence the term 
dhisand). But with this we shall deal later in connection 
with other passages. 

If we apj)ly the meaning 4 stone inece ’ to dhisand 
in the first passage, the other expressions at once become 
intelligible and acquire a fresh meaning. The stone im¬ 
plement has gone towards the felling of the sacrificial 
grass ( barhirachha ), and it was fashioned by the hand 
of man in antiquity, ( manund hr Id) 1 made by Manu, the 
first civilized man in mythology, drahanti kavayah is 
found in the other recension 1 in the form taydvahante 
kavayah , 4 knowing men get the gras^ cut with this (imple¬ 
ment), 9 Svadhaya vilastd would mean 4 getting sharpened 
with every use or application 9 (literally, by the.exercise 
of its own nature, svadhd). The prayer that the Raksasas 
may be prdtyusta (burnt) is quite in place as referring 
to the heat due to friction, in the whetting of a stone imple¬ 
ment. It is in keeping with Vedic practice to regard the 
unnecessary or inconvenient parts of things as the portion 
of the Raksasas cf. Rdhsasam bhdgosi in Taitt. Sam. 

1. Kathaka and Kapisthala, (op. cit.) Keith notices this, but remarks that 
tnya may be an instance of a rare smihi and thinks that ‘tad* is no 
more than an easy correction (as in Afaedonell's Vedic Gram'nqr 
p. 66, note 8), 
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I. 1, 5, addressed to the outer rind of corn, as contrasted 
with devabhagam which is the grain after the husk is re¬ 
moved. By the friction generating heat, stone particles 
are rubbed off the edge of the implement. 

We get a further idea of the meaning of dhisana from 
the first Yajus or the fourth praisna; 

A dade gravasyadhvarakrd devebhyo gambhtram imam 
adhvaram krdhi etc., which Keith translates: 1 “I take 
thee. Thou art the stone that maketh the sacrifice for 
the gods; male this sacrifice deep, with thy highest edge.” 

..“Ye dhisanas that are strong, be strengthened; gather 

strength and give me strength; let me not harm you, 
harm me not.” The reference is clearly to sharp-edged 
slabs of stone. 

II 

We may now proceed to consider those passages which 
seem to contain an unwritten record of the evolution of 
neoliths. Prof. Roth 2 3 4 pointed out long ago that the 
word drsad in the Rgveda 3 denoted not a mill-stone 
but a stone used to pound grain, as a pestle, i. e., upper 
stone. Upala or upara in the Rgveda 4 denotes the 
mortar. But in the Yajurveda and Brahmanas upala 
means the upper stone, (not the lower as in the Rgveda) 
and has the specialized meaning of upper grinding stone, 
for drsad and upala appear in contradistinction to ulii- 
khala and musala, as Yajndyudhani in the Taittirlya 
Samhitd, as well as in the ialapalha Brahmana. It is 

1. Tr., I, p. 61. 

2. St. Petersburg Diet. *. v. Drsad. 

3 . R. V, f VII. 104. 22; VIII. 72-4. 

4. Upara in II V., I. 79-2; X. 94-5; X. 175-3. Upalapraknni (lx. 112-3) 

is rendered by Yaska as saktuienrika (Niruka, VI. 5). It means 'poun¬ 
der of corn’. 
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clear, that pounding was the primitive method, and that 
the grinding stone was a later invention of neolithic 
man. 


III 

The further stages in the evolution of implements are 
preserved in another word, also a synonym for parasu viz. 
svadhiti. In the Taitliriya Samhitd (1. 2.1.) we have the 
description of svadhiti used in shaving, and with a wooden 
handle (omdhe traysvainam is apparently a prayer to the 
handle to keep the blade in place). In the ritual they used 
axes of bone 1 2 both for cutting the sacred grass and for shav¬ 
ing, except in the Atharvaveda where we have references 
to copper axes (VI. 141. 2). But there are a few passages 
where there is indication of its having been once of stones. 
One may compare RV.-X. 92. 15 where svadhiti refers to 
the thunderbolt ( vajra) of Indra, with the numerous refe¬ 
rences to sphdyam or parasu in the Vajurveda 2 as vajra, 
and a few passages 3 where it is described as yuklagrdvd, 
and which Sayan a explains as pciulmsadrso vajro grdvd. 

IV 

There arc passages which retain the old words side by- 
side with the changes in the ritual brought on in the course 
of history. Taking for example, Taitliriya Brdhmana 
(III. 2. 5) on adhisavananiasi vanaspatyanx prali tvaditya- 
stvagvettu, we have, adhisavananiasi vanaspalyamitydha I 
adhisavanamevainal Imroli II adrirasi vanaspatya itydha I 
gravdnamevainatkaroli II. The difficulty of the ritualist 
here is that while in actual practice the pestle and the 

1. Astmparasii, a bone of the horse; so aetimes, asvaparsu, a rile of the 

auimal|e. Tait. Br. y III. 2-2. 

2. Tait. Hr., III. 2-10. 

3. e.g.y Tait . Sam., IV. 4-1. 



mortar used were of wood (vanaspateh), the ritual required 
them of stone: hence the apologetic explanation gravdnu- 
mevainat karoti : ‘ the hymn makes this wooden implement 
as effective as if it were of stone.’ That such changes 
in ritualistic fact were known is clearly expressed in an¬ 
other Brahmana passage found in the body of the Tailtirlya 
Saifihitd (V. 1.10), which says, that wood which was uncut 
by the axe (aparaiuvrkta ) was not used for sacrifices at first 
and that Rsiprayoga (the usage of the sages) made it 
acceptable to Agni. This is obviously reminiscent of the 
first use of wooden material in sacrifices in place of those 
of stone or of earth. Relics of the older usage we have also 
in such passages as abhijid asi yuktagrdvd Indrdya Ivd. 

V. 

As regards the form of the implement, it appears 
iioin the bialua Huh us that the sickle ( asida) was used for 
cutting the grass, or a horse’s rib was so used. Is it possi¬ 
ble that we have a real reference to the knives with 
chipped ends, similar to European neoliths or to the Rostro- 
carinates discovered so largely in the (Juddappa district ‘l 
In any case, Vedic culture would, like the Chaldean and 
the Egyptian, have to be traced to neolithic times. 


THE EVIDENCE OF THE RK-TEXT FOR THE MEANING 

OFRTA. 

R. Zimmermann, 8. J., Ph. D.; Professor of Sanskrit 
literature, St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 

The etymology of rta leads, via Sanskrit aram, to the 
Greek ararisko, to fix, join together, and the Latin ratus 
reckoned, calculated, fixed, certain, valid. Its close 
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parallel, both in etymology and meaning, is the Avestan 
asha. The etymology therefore suggests that the meaning 
of rta has to be extended from the material gati and pra- 
paita, which the (classical) Sanskrit Kosa gives, to the 
intellectual sphere, and perhaps even further. Such an 
extension would, within the Indo-European family, be war¬ 
ranted by words like intellect, understanding, which clearly 
show still their material origin. If this be correct, rla in¬ 
terpreted rightly may give an insight into the philosophical 
and religious views of the Vedic and pre-Vedic Aryas, 
such as probably no other word in the Rgveda Samhita will 
afford, that important and much misunderstood kratu not 
excepted. 

Rta and anrta occur in 358 Rgveda passages once or 
more than once, rla in all the cases of the singular (except 
the vocative if I am not mistaken), the nominative of the 
dual, the nominative, accusative, instrumental and genetive 
of the plural. Their examination yields surprising results. 
The only condition for arriving at them is to emancipate 
oneself from interpretations which seem to be as widely 
and readily accepted as they are wrong. Both Sayana and 
Yaska have to teach the 20th century interpreter of the 
Rgveda a good many things which he neglects at his own 
loss. 

It is clear that the text of the Rgveda itself is the 
greatest authority in its interpretation, a parallel case to the 
Mimamsa rule that the Bruti goes before the Smrti. Espe¬ 
cially where modern, medieval, and ancient commentators 
fail, or contradict one another, the text must be consulted 
again and again, by itself, in the light of what there may 
be of ascertained independent knowledge about the Vedic 
age, in the light of the context, and the numerous other 
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factors that influence the meaning of a word, in the RV. 
perhaps more than in any other text. It is not the 
same whether a particular word occurs in an Ilihdsa or a 
relic of it, or is used by the Rsi-poet in the prayer for 
daksind at the end of his silkta. In comparatively rare 
cases rta will stubbornly block the road to a satisfactory 
interpretation. Generally it will yield a natural, though 
in cases alternative meaning, provided the interpreter is 
able to transplant himself from the 20th century A. D. to 
the 20th or 30th century B. C., and to detach himself from 
views which the western group of the hido-European 
family may have held or holds, but which under the circum¬ 
stances in which they lived were foreign to the Indo- 
Iranians or Indians of the Yedic and prc-Vedic age. 

Whatever may be the proportion of the extent Rgveda 
samhita to the whole mass of mantras that once existed, 
but may have been lost in part, the present slktas must be 
accepted as the true, though possibly incomplete, reflection 
of the material and intellectual life of the times in which 
they were written. As the bold outline of the development 
of the philosophical thought in ancient India is better 
known than probably the history of thought in any other 
domain, it is tempting to make the later philosophical 
views at least the partial basis for the interpretation 
of rla in the RV. How deceptive such a method is is 
clearly shown by Sayanacarya, who in passages which can¬ 
not possibly have that bearing, unhesitatingly sees classi¬ 
cal Vedanta. In the main, if the correct meaning of rla 
in the Rgveda samhita has to be established the Rgveda 
will have to give the first clue to it. On this ground, the 
view of Sayana, followed with advantage where he repeats 
the older tradition, has to be accepted with great caution 



when he apparently reads the Rk-tcxt through the Brah- 
manas and the Sutras. How far the comparatively 
modern or medieval 1 or even at times the ancient com¬ 
mentators should be blindly followed the history of the 
interpretation of the Badarayanasutrani shows, which are 
a much more recent text than the RV. 

The explanation put in this paper on the rta passages 
in the Ryveda samhila is based on the above principles; 
if they are correct, the interpretation of rta on the whole 
should be correct. In this or that individual case, where a 
difference of opinion is possible, no particular interpre¬ 
tation can lay claim to infallibility. A small number of 
cases may remain doubtful. 

It has been pointed out by writers on rta that the 
relation between rta and certain deities, Varuna most not¬ 
ably, is one of interdependence. At times Varuna seems to 
depend on rta, at others, rta on Varuna. Moreover rta 
is brought in connection with all the gods, as they with¬ 
out exception obey rta. This holds good even with 
deities in which the anthropomorphic element is not 
developed much beyond the attribution of certain material 
actions as conscious ones, such as obedience, work and 
rest, in the case of Apah, for instance. It is for the solu¬ 
tion of the rta problem next to immaterial to what degree 
the Vedic deities represent physical phenomena and forces; 
the one important fact remains that the mythological 
figures do represent natural powers If we add this to the 
observation that figures which are hardly more than brute 
forces obey the behest of rta, the conclusion seems unavoid¬ 
able that rta is a physical principle, underlying and per¬ 
vading brute nature, as it does the more or less anthropo¬ 
morphic figures of the Vedic pantheon. To say that dawfi • 
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moves by rta (V. 80.1), or to staud surprised at the won¬ 
derful rta that the raw cow is found with cooked milk (IV. 
3. 9), is but a poetical yet unmistakable illustration of 
the view that rla is the physical principle of the cosmos 
and governing its mechanism. 

Following the road along which the primitive psycho¬ 
logy of the Vedic Aryas in all likelihood travelled, it is 
not at all surprising to find that rta is the governing princi¬ 
ple of the human being and, naturally, in the first place of 
its doings, which are regulated and judged by rla. That 
which is done according to rla is good, that which is done 
against it, is bad. Rta thus becomes the principle of mo¬ 
rality, dharma, which takes the place of rta in later strata 
of Indian literature. That in those circles to which the 
family books of the Rgvedasainhita are ascribed rla should 
obtain the meaning of yajna, sacrifice, and of ritual re¬ 
gulation, performance and perfection, seems but a matter 
of course. To perform the sacrifice according to the pres¬ 
cribed rites was the expression and proof of morality; the 
yajamana, the danvan, was the righteous man, the non-sacri- 
ficer, whether as a tribe or an individual, was a niggard and 
wicked. Rla then in obvious keeping with the etymology 
of the word appears as the regulating principle, the norm 
of action, both macro and microcosmie, material and 
moral. It goes without saying that rta as norm of action 
touches the Sanskrit rtu, the Latin film, Old-High-German 
rim, Lithuanian rc’ju; nor is the Avestan rat a, judge, arbi¬ 
ter, wholly outside the range of rta. 

The views proposed so far are fairly in common with the 
interpretations current of the Ryveda. Here however the 
ways seem to part. The following view, for instance, cannot 
be accepted. “Spaeter waeren rta, gelegentlich aucb. rtu dann 
auf Gebiete uebertragen, denen eine Vorstellung der 
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Bewegung fern liegt. Rta waero schliesslich in den Bereick 
al)strakter Begriffe gerueekt, wo es naeker als mit Bewegun- 
gsausdruecken mit av. (2) ratu, ‘ Richter, Sehiedsrichter ’ 
sich beruehrt”. Neisser, Zum Woerterbuch des Rgveda 
s. v., i>. 190. This statement does not represent the actual 
facts. Truth as the meaning of rta occurs in the oldest 
parts of the Rgveda, though Ha, true, is apparently to be 
found exclusively in the younger parts, outside the family 
books. Nor does it correspond to the actual state of 
affairs when it is said .—“ An Reeht schliesst ferner 

heilige Wahrheit sich an.O. c., p. 191, as long as 

the number of passages in which Ha means truth or true, 
is, if not the same or more than all the other meanings 
together, certainly much larger than any one of the n 
individually. There are L91 passages in which rl,a and 
anrla contain the concept of truth, either as substantive 
or as adjective. Nor has it been shown in any way 
that the meaning truth only follows up the other 
meanings and is in any manner whatsoever posterior and 
secondary to them. 

Oldenberg’s view that the Adityas, the only moral 
deities of any consequence in the Rgveda, had been import¬ 
ed from Semitic sources, generally and justly has been 
declined. The main reason is, besides external grounds, 
that the Aryas surely need not go a begging for practically 
the only representatives of morality in the Rgveda. For 
according to Oldenberg Varu.ua would have come over bag 
and baggage from Babylon (or Elain l). Those scholars 
who find the meaning of rta mainly equivalent with law, 
form of action, cannot logically deny that the Indo- 
Iranians possessed sufficiently well developed notions of 
morality of their own without a loan from outside. ; 
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That Indian mind which must be considered as the 
heir of the Samhita period shows a logical, but more a 
metaphysical trend. This makes it likely that in the 
Rksuktas at least traces should be found of a principle not 
only of movement and action, but of being and truth 
as well. In view of the scepticism about the developed 
and generally accepted mythology expressed in the hymns 
themselves, it is more than probable that questions on the 
stuff out of which the world is made, into what every- 
thinghas to be resolved finally, how man is put into re¬ 
lation with the outside world, in some form or other would 
arise in the minds of those who asked “ Kasmai devilya 
ha visa vidhemaf’ In other words, the problems about 
the first physical, logical and metaphysical principle in 
some primitive form occupied the minds of the Vedic 
poets and those around them. The very stage of thought 
makes it likely that one and the same principle would be 
considered to be at the beginning of physical evolution as 
as well as the basis of logic and metaphysics. The Rtjveda- 
samhitl furnishes evidence that in the mind of the Vedic 
and pre-Vedie Aryas rta was the first and common 
principle of at least the physical and logical evolution. 

We have it on the authority of tke Nighantns (1.12) 
and Yaska that rta in the Samhita means water,. 
udaka. This is the more remarkable since rta is not 
given as a synonym of yajna in the V ighanhi lists. The 
statement of the Nighan h us is fully borne out by the Rktext; 
no less than i>7 passages show udaka to be the meaning of 
rta. That water was a physical and primary principle in 
the origin and construction of the world is clear from the 
cosmogonies of the Brahmanas. It is a Vedic conception 
that the waters are the primeval form of existence. 
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(Keith Rel. and Philos, of the Veda, p. 003). The conclu¬ 
sion is therefore legitimate that rta in the sense of udaka 
was looked upon as a first physical principle out of which the 
world was built. Rta is thus not only the regulating 
principle of action both in microcosm and macrocosm, but 
also the material cause out of which the universe was 
evolved. 

An obvious representative of the logical and metaphysi¬ 
cal principle in the RV. seems to be found in satya-, as a 
matter of fact, satya alone seems to be that principle. 
Phrases like riant ca satyayt ca appear not only to recom¬ 
mend satya as a metaphysical and logical principle, but 
to preclude via from the position of the first principle of 
logic and metaphysics. In other words, sa'ya, and not rta, 
has to be considered as the basis of Reality and Truth. 

Against this view there stands the following. Satya, 
being according to, of the nature of, sat, has a metaphysi¬ 
cal bearing, though in Vedie as well as in classical Sanskrit 
it stands for truth or true. Possibly we may see in the 
very word satya the correct, relation between truth and 
reality, truth being but the intellectual representation of 
reality. But the surprisingly great number of passages 
which show the meaning of rta to be truth or true, weakens 
the belief that satya is the first and only principle of truth, 
especially in the absence of any explicit and decisive state¬ 
ment in the Samhita. A rough estimate would suggest that. 
rta in the sense of truth or true is more frequent than 
satya is. As it is certain from the Rktext that rta means 
truth and true, satya cannot be the only principle of truth. 
That satya does not represent the exclusive first logical 
and metaphysical principle is established by the very 
phrase rlam ca satyani ca, in which rta occurs op a level 
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with saiga. The undisputable fact that rla in the RV. is 
the universal governing principle creates on the other hand 
the prejudice that it is also the first principle of truth. 
What is neither explicitly stated of satya, nor eveu implied, 
seems at least implied of rla. It should not be overlooked 
either that the phrase rlam ca satyaai ca is to be found in 
mandala X, snkla 190. The fact that anrta in the sense of 
untruth or untrue occurs in various cases in all the 
manrlalas except the third, sixth and ninth, and nowhere 
in any other sense, is a confirmation of rla meaning truth 
and true. 

It has to be conceded that the evidence for rla as the 
first metaphysical principle is weak, comparatively only a 
few passages bearing that meaning, as barely half a dozen 
rks show rta in the sense of sat. That rla is even said to 
go back to t apas need no one disturb who remembers the 
part I apas is made to play, and keeps in view the cases of 
inter-generation mentioned in the Ryveda. It comes on the 
other hand as a surprise that rta practically has escaped the 
fate of being turned into a mythological figure. Naturally 
the inherent abstract character rla has in the Ryveda was a 
safeguard against the anthropomorphisation. It is agreed 
on all sides, and cannot be denied as a result of the present 
inquiry, that rta is a sacrificial principle or norm, as well as 
the sacrifice itself. 

Rta, then in the Rgvedasamhila in the great majority 
of passages is (1) either (the principle of) truth itself or 
some aspect of it, and as such the logical basis of the 
thought and speculation of the primitive Vedic philosopher. 
Rta is (2) a cosmic principle, either as water one of the 
material causes, or the only material cause out of which the 
physical world is made; or it is the norm, the universal Law, 
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governing the action both of macrocosm and microcosm. 
As the norm of the action of man, the personal being, rta 
is the norm of morality. That morality, both private and 
public, being largely expressed by the ritual order, rta 
appears as the norm of sacrifice and, as a natural develop¬ 
ment of the original thought, as the sacrifice itself. Rla, 
therefore, in the Rgveda is the First philosophical Prin¬ 
ciple, which in nature and action ramified over the whole 
intellectual and moral life of the Vedie Arya. 

It is readily granted that nowhere* in the Samhita a 
dear statement is found about rta, its nature and all its 
functions. But this will not upset any student who does 
not expect books like Aristotle’s Physics, Metaphysics, 
Ethics and Analytics to be found among early Vedie litera¬ 
ture, and bears in mind that even from the N avidly asukla 
to the Chandogya-TTpanixad there is a far cry. Consider¬ 
ing moreover the. fairly pronounced ritualistic tendency of 
tin* Rgt'rdasa nh'td. it is rather a matter of surprise that rla 
in its various aspects is so clearly visible. Rta is a 
proof that the philosophical element in the Rgveda has 
been smothered less than the lyrical one. To have found 
in rta the point on which the physical, logical and moral 
lines of thought and evolution converge, may perhaps with¬ 
out presumption be considered a positive gain. And a 
glance at the meaning of rta, obtained from the examination 
of the Rkpassages, will show at once the similarity and the 
difference between rta as the (main) expression of philo¬ 
sophical thought in the Samhita period and the formula 
saccidcmanda of Upanisad times. 

Note. The idea of rta-truth was put first into the 
head of the present writer by Professor Lueders, who ag 
early as 1.909 1:! in his lectures at Berlin University not less 
emphatically than imlefatigably declared:— “Rta is Truth, 
and not Right. ’' —- 
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THE COMMENTARIES ON RIGVEDA AND NIRUKTA. 


C. Kunhan Raja, M. A., D. Phil, (Oxon.), University 
Professor of Sanskrit at the University of Madras. 

Till very recently Sayana was the solitary guide in the 
field of the traditional interpretation of the Rgveda. There 
is Yaska who is supposed to have lived a few centuries 
prior to the beginning of the Christian Era. lie, in the 
course of his annotations on the Nighanhi, has commented 
upon a number of Rgvcdic passages. After Yaska, till 
about the fourteenth century of the Christian era, there is 
a blank; and out of this darkness comes the figure of 
Sayana, who has written an exhaustive commentary on the 
whole of the Rgveda, besides commentaries on other Vedic 
texts. On account of the absence of any known prede¬ 
cessors to him in the field of the interpretation of the 
Rgveda, it is even said that Sayana having no authority to 
follow except the ancient Yaska who lived nearly two 
thousand years prior to him, has used more fancy than 
tradition in his Bhasya, and as such, even if it is conceded 
that the traditional method of Yedic interpretation in 
India is a guide to a modern student of the Vedic litera¬ 
ture, the Bhasya of Sayana is no basis for our study of 
the Y T edas according to Indian tradition. In recent years 
circumstances have changed. We know now of about half 
a dozen commentators on the Rgveda. A modern student 
of the Rgveda has to take into consideration these com¬ 
mentaries also. 

When I began to study the Vedas, I started with the 
Sayanabhasya on the Rgveda. I made a thorough study of 
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that Bhasya and as such the names of Madhava, Udgltha and 
Skandasvamin were quite familiar to me 1 . But it was only 
in 1926 that L came across the Bhasya on Rgveda by 
these three ancient authors. I was made the Director 
of the Adyar Library in April 1926 and it was then and 
in this Library that I first saw a copy of these works. 

I began to study the commentaries from that time. When 
1 was studying Sayana at Oxford and at Marburg, I had 
also studied Devaraja’s Bhasya on the Nighanin, publish¬ 
ed in the Bibliotheca Tndica Series . 2 At that time I had 
not read the Niraktalocana by Satyavrata. I collected 
all the references in Devarfija to Madhava and compared 
them with Sayanabhasya. I was able to trace some of 
them to Bayanabhasya. Some others were opposed to 
Sayana's interpretations. A large number I could not 
trace to Sayana. I knew that there was another Madhava, 
a predecessor of Sayana madhava in the field of the inter¬ 
pretation of Rgveda. 1 knew that Devaraja must be re¬ 
ferring to that Madhava. 

At that time I understood Devaraja to be a very recent 
author. I left it at that point then. Still Devaraja was 
very valuable to me as he preserved fragments of a large 
number of Vedic Bhasyas prior to Sayana. When Dr. L. 
Sarup published his Introduction to his translation of the 
Nirukta 3 ,1 found there the theoi’y that Devaraja was more 
ancient than Durga 4 . Except the quotations in Devaraja 
from Sayana 5 6 there was no evidence to the contrary that I 

1. Kgvedasamhita with the commentary of Sayanacarya 2nd edition by 

Max Mueller Vol. 4. pp. CXXVIII and CXX’XI. (SRV). 

2. Nirukta edited by Satyavrata Samusramin. 4 Voll.; 1st Vol. 

3. Oxford University Press> 1920. 

4. Introduction to the Nirukta by Dr. L. Sarup. Oxford University Press. 

1920. p. 50. 

6. See below, p. 230. 
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could adduce and so I could not proceed any further. 
Perhaps Sayana was himself quoting from the same Bhasya 
as the one from which Devaraja is also quoting, from the 
Bhasya of the more ancient Madhava. When in I92t> 
I actually came across the Bhasya of this Madhava 1 2 along 
with the Bhasya of Udgitha 3 and Skandasvamin 3 , I thought 
1 have same fresh material to work on. I was studying 
these commentaries ever a ti er. It was necessary to 
examine Devaraja once more, as a preliminary step in 
the study of the newly discovered Bhasyas on the Rgveda, 
inasmuch as Devaraja gives a large number of quotations 
from Madhava and Skandasvamin. 

Besides these Bhasyas on the Rgveda, there is an¬ 
other work of very great importance that has been newly 
discovered, and that has to be studied along with these 
works. This is a nka on Yaska’s Nirukta . 4 The author 
of this work is variously 5 6 7 8 given in the colophons as 
Mahesvara, as Skandasvamin and also as ^abarasvamin. 
In this connection I have to refer to a very regretable 
lack of co-ordination among the scholars at, present. In 
the introduction to the translation of the Nirukta, Dr. L. 
Sarup says that he knows of a copy of Skandasvamin’s 
commentary on the Nirukta 1 '. When Mr. H. Skold publish¬ 
ed his work on the Nirukta, 1 he refers to this statement, 1 ’. 

1. Adyar Library Ms. XXXVIII D. 15 in 6 Vol. The reference will be to 

this Ms by vol. and page. 

2. Adyar Library Ms*. XXXIX B. 21, The reference will be to this Ms. 

3. Adyar Library Ms. XXXVIII C 24 in 2 Vol, The reference will be to 

this Ms. by Vol. and page. 

4. Adyar Library Ms. XXXIX A 1. m 4 Vol. The reference will be to 

this Ms. by Vol. and page. 

5. Cf. Journal of Oriental Research Madras. II. 84 and Fragments of the 

Commentary of Skandasvamin and Mahesvara on the Nirukta Edited 

by Dr. L. Sarup Lahore 1928. Introduction p. 5. (SK, M.) 

6. P.49! 

7. Nirukta by H. Skold. Lunds Universitet 1920. 

8. Preface X* 
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and this is in 1926. In 1928 H. Skold has published a booklet 
called Untersuchungen zur Genesis der Altindische Etymo- 
logischen Literatur. 1 There he makes this statement 2 3 : 
Ein Freund Sarups soli in Indian cine Ilandschift 
der tika entdect haben. Wenn dies wahr geworden waere 
wuerde es von groesster bedentung fuer die Nirukto- 
philologie gewesen sein. Professor Varma, der die 
betreffenden Fragmsnte selbst studiert hat, sagte mir 
aber 1926, als wir uns in London trafen, die Nachricht 
sei falseh grewesen. 

In 1926,1 had published the first part of the cata¬ 
logue of Manuscripts in the Adyar Library, 8 and there 
I have noticed the three Bhasyas 4 5 6 on the Rgveda and also 
the name commentary on the Nirukta . s which appears under 
the name of Mahesvara. I have sent copies of the cata¬ 
logue to all the principal libraries in Europe. Mr. II. 
Skold has not seen this catalogue. Further Dr. Sarup 
was in Lahore at the time this book was published by Dr. 
Skold. If he had written one letter to Dr. Sarup, he could 
have got at the correct information. But he simply relied 
on the statement of Professor Varma, and I do not know 
which fragment of which book it is that Professor Varma 
has studied. I know that the Lalchand Library in Lahore 
has a complete manuscript of the commentary, 8 and there 
is a transcript of the commentary in Lahore, taken from 
Madras. It is, to say the least graceless on the part of 
Mr. Skold to have rest contended after stating that Dr. 
Sarup has made an irresponsible statement. 

1. Lunds Universitet 1928. 

2. p. 69. 

3. A catalogue of the Sanskrit Mss, of the Adyar Library. Part 1.1926, 

4. p. 2 and supplement I. 

5. p. 50. 

6. SK.M. Introduction p. 6 Ms. C, 
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After studying the commentaries, I have come to the 
following conclusions. 

1. Devaraja is later than Dayana. 

2. Madhava is prior to Sayana (this is accepted by 

all). 

3. Udgltha and Skandasvamin are contemporaries, 
and lived before Madhava. 

4. The author of the tikii on Yaska is Mahesvara, 
who must be a disciple of Udgltha or Skandasvamin. 

5. Durga lived before this Mahesvara. 

6. There must be still more commentaries on the 
Rgveda. After stating these conclusions, I take up each 
of these authors for detailed consideration. 

I. DEVARAJAYAJVAN. 

Devaraja is later than Sayana, perhaps he is a very 
recent author. Sayana does not mention the name of 
Devaraja, although he mentions the names of Madhava, 1 
Udgltha, 2 Skandasvamin, 3 Bhattabhaskaramisra 4 and 
Bliaratasvamin 5 . He refers to Durga 6 also. Devaraja 
explains every word in the Nighantu. And as such it is 
really surprising if Sayana does not quote from him or 
mention his name when Sayana explains in detail the 
Vedic words, in case Sayana wrote his Bhasya after Deva¬ 
raja. It is true that there is a reference to a Nighantu- 

1. Sayana on the Rgveda X. 864. 

2. Sayana on the Rgveda X. 46-. 

3. Sayana on the Rgveda 1*88*5. 

4. SRV Vol. 4 p. C XXX. 

5. SRV Vol. 4 p. C XXX. 

6. Cf. Sayana on the Rgveda X. 30-11 etasyarco vyakhyanam niruktatikaya 

uddhrtam and Durga on Nirtikta 6-22. 
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bhasya in Sayanabhasya, 1 anti that the reference is found 
in Dcvaraja. 2 The reference is this. 

Sayana. 2 usrambdcd svarthe prsodaradilvena {/hap - 
rail/try a Hi nighaijtubhasyani. 

Dcvaraja 1 IJsnisabdal prsodaradilvena svarthe ghab 

From this it is assumed that Sayana is quoting from 
Dcvaraja.' Other reasons adduced for the date of 
Devaraja much earlier than Sayana are that Devaraja does 
not refer to Durga. 6 although he quotes from a large 
number of authorities, and no quotation cited by Devaraja 
from Madhava is seen in Sayana. 7 For these reasons 
Devaraja is held to be earlier even than Durga. Now I 
have to take up each of these three statements for further 
consideration. Let me begin with the last statement. 

Does not Devaraja quote Sayana i Satyavrata 8 says 
that not one passage in Devaraja cited as quotations from 
Madhava is found in the Sayanabliasya which he has 
collected. 9 'These are his very words ndighaat akakan- 
danirvacane wuldhaviyeti samudhrtdndm vyakhya- 
vacandtiatn ekasydpi laira vivaranavedarlhaprakaHayor- 
adarmn'il, and iha hi naiganlukanirvacane udhrtdn&m 
inadhaviyabhasyavacananiiin ekam a pi nopalabhyale 
sdyananiddhavlye ’smaddrstabhdsyc . 10 


1. Cf. the Nirukta Editet by Dr. L. Surup, Lahore 1028. Introduction pp. 

25 and 20. 

2. Cf. the Nirukta Edited by Dr. L. Sarup, Lahore 1928. Introduction pp. 

25 and 20. 

3. Sayana on the Rgveda. 62-;*. 

4. p. 230 under usriya. 

5. Cf. the Nirukta Edited by Dr. L. Sarup. Introduction p. 25. 

6. Dr. L. Sarup. Introduction to the Nirukta, Lahore 1028, p. 28. 

Satyavrnta—Nirukta (Bibliotheca Indica Edition) Vol. 4, p. de 

(durg&caryasya tadgranthasya vn nnmollekhadarsanat*) 

7. Satyavrata ibid. pp. dau and dhi. (quoted below). 

8. Ibid. 

9. Ibid p. dau. 

10. Ibid p. dhi. 



Devaraja speaks of two Madhavas, 1 one being 
MSdhava son of Venkatacarya who wrote a 'bhasya on the 
Rgveda 2 and also some anukramanls, 3 and the other being 
Mahdhavadeva 4 who wrote a Bhasya on the Rgveda. This 
is the passage in Devaraja 5 ; &ri V enkatdcdryatanayasya 
Madhavas ya bhdsyakrlau (tot) ndmdnukram any ah dkhyd- 
tdnukramanydh svaranukramanyd'a nipdtdnukrrmanyah 
nirbandhananukramanyah (nirvacandnukratnnnydh ) tadiy- 


asyn bhasynSija ca bahmtih parydlocandt ... pdthah 

sam'odhilah nirvacavan ca niruktam __ skaridasvdmi 


.. rhadhnvadeva . bharatasvdmyddi riradtani 

vedabhasydni . niriksaya kriyale. Perhaps Deveraja 

is referring to the same Madhava in both the places. 
When I find that some passages cited by Devaraja from 
Madhava are seen in Sayana and some not, I am inclined 
to think that he is referring to two Madhavas. I do not 
know also if Devaraja has in his mind the Madhava who 
is the vivaran&kdra referred to by Satyavrata 6 . One 
thing is certain, and that is that Devaraja explicitly gives 
the name of Madhava, son 6f Venkatacarya, \Vhose 
commentary has now been discovered. Also that Devaraja 
gives passages from Madhava which are not in VenkalatfiS- 
dhava, which are opposed to the explanations hi 
Venkatamfidhava, and which are seen verbatim in Sayana. 

I give below 7 a few quotations seen in Devaraja which 
are found in Sayana. 


1. Nighantubhasya p. 4. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

6. ^irukta Bibliotheca Indica Vol. 4, p. do ef. Calcutta Sanskrit College 

Catalogue Nos. 50, 51 a 52, Berlin No. 1424, Bikaner No. 276, Bodlein 917. 
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1. Deveraja 1 . 

nsarbudham alharyo na dantam 2 ityatra alharyo 
nu striya ivi iti madhavah. 

Sayana 2 . alharyo na striya iva. 

Madhava 3 . usasi prabuddhyamanam atharyaslslriyo 
mailhune, dhara bhavantili striya iva. 

2. Devaraja 4 

mahime asya vrsandma sdse mdmscalve vd prsane 
vd vadhatre 5 . 

ityatra mddhavasya prathamabhdsyam mahl mahati 
ime asya somasya siise aukhakare bhavatah ye ca 
karmnl mdmscalve asvandmailat mdksu carall-li ? 
asvaih kriyamdne yuddhe bahuyuddhe 
vadhatre salrnndm himsanasile bhavatah so-,1-yam 
asvdpayat satrunasnehayat t ca. snehanam pradra- 
vanarn atha pralyaksakrtah. 

Sayana 5 . mahi mahati prabhule. vrsandma . ime 

cle dve karmanl asya somasya suse sukhakare bhavatah ye 
ca karmnl mdmscalve asvandmaitat. maksu earallli asvaih 
kriyamdne yuddhe, talsadhyalvdt yuddham iha grhyate vd 
apivd prsane sparsunasadhye bahuyuddhe vadhatre salrunam 
himsanasile bhavatah. so’ yam niyuto nicaih sabdayamdnan 
satrun asvdpayat. tdbhydm asusupat avadhld ily arthah. 
kin ca snehayal prddravayal sahgramal atha pratyaksakrlah. 

1. p. 194 under the word atharyah. 

2. Rgveda IV. 68. 

3. III. 928. 

4. p. 150 under the word mamseatva. 

5. Rgveda IX. 97-54. 
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Madhava. 1 mahime asya mahali ime asya somasya 
nukhakare varsananamaiie saranam varsanam 
salrdndm namanam. mvaih ltriyamdne ’ pivd 
sparsanasddhye bahuyuddhe mtrunam himsanaklle he 

bhagavan . Zatriin yac-ca sravfanam pradravnnam alha 

pralyaksah. 

3. Devaraja. 2 

rudram jaldsabhesajam 3 iti nigamah Jaldsam 
udakandma vd iti mddhavo’ bhdsayat. 

Sayana 3 sukharupnusadhopetam, yadvd udakaru- 
pausadhopelam. 

Madhava. 4 sukhakarabhesajam. 

4. Devaraja, 5 

vrlram d uaydnam sirdsu 9 Hi nigamah.. 
saranasilasv apsu iti rnddhavabhasyam. 

►Sayana 8 , sirdsu saranakldsvapsu. 

Madhava. 7 udakasya nirgamanadvdrem. 

5. Devaraja. 8 

Yac citram apna usaso vahdnti 0 . 
dpyam dhanam Hi madhavah. 

Sayana. 9 apna aplavyam dhanam. 

Madhava. 10 karma. 

6. Devaraja. 11 

madhavas to phalir bhedanakarmapi bhindan 
gacchati phalasamyukto gacchatlli vd Hi 
niravocat. 

i ^ 7fl5 

2. p. 130 under the word jalasa. 

3. Rgveda 1-43-4. 

4. I. 95. 

5. p. 107 under the word sira. 

6. Rgveda 1-121-11. 

7. 1.336. 

8. p. 174 under the word apnah. 

9. Rgveda. M13-20. 

10. 1. 295. 

Jl. p. 67 under the word phaligah. 
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Sayana. 1 (a) saranyabhih phaligayu 

phaligam partiphalain pratibimbam tad asminn 
astlti phali svaccliam udakan , tad gacchaty 
adharatvencii phnligali yadva vrihyadi phalam, 
tad asmin bhavatlii phali vrs/ijaJam tad 
gacchatlti. 

(b) 2 ruroja phaligam ravena. 

Niphald-vi<arane . phalir bhedan Lena gacchatlti 
phatigam . 

Madhava.'* always merely tnegham. The expression 
given by Devaraja is seen nowhere in Madhava. 

7. Devaraja. 4 

abudhne raja varuno vanasya 5 iti nigamah. 

vananiyasya tejasah iti madhavah . 

Sayana. 5 vanasya vananiyasya tejasah . 

Madhava. 0 tej.isa udahasya vy L 

If we consider these seven cases, which I have selected 
at random from my notes, it will be found that Devaraja is 
quoting from Sayana and not from Madhava. In the first 
example, the expression in Devaraja is exactly as it is in 
Sayana. Madhava also uses the words, only he gives the 
explanation of otharyah also in the middle. Further we 
do not see in Madhava afharyo na , but only atharyah, then 
he gives the explanation of the word and then he gives the 

1. Rgveda I. 62-4. 

2. Rgveda IV. 50-5. 

2. I have looked up all the instances. 

4. p. 36 under the word vnna. 

5. Rgveda I. 24-7. 

6. I. 33 and 34. 
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meaning siriya iva. But in Sayana we find the same 
expression as is seen in Devaraja, namely alharyo na 
siriya iva. 

In the next example, the whole passage is in Sayana. 
The only difference is that Devaraja omits some parts. 
Although Madhava gives substantially the same explanation, 
the words are not. the same. In the same place Devaraja 
again quotes Madhava in explaining the Rgvedic passage 
bradhnam mlm'calvor rarunasya babhrutn. 1 2 The words 
are exactly as they appear in Madhava. 3 

Further the quotation which agrees with Sayana and 
not Madhava, Devaraja styles madhavasya pralhamabhcls- 
yani a , thereby implying that he was aware of another 
bhasya of Madhava, and the second quotation is from the 
other Madhava. 

In the third example, Madhava never gives the meaning 
udaka to jal lm, he always gives the meaning sukha. 1 have 
compared all the places where the word occurs. 4 'Pile word 
occurs only four times in the Rgveda, twice 5 6 , alone and 
twice 8 , in samTsa with themja. Although the expession 
jaldsam udakandma vd does not occur in Sayana. he gives 
the meaning udaka once, as an alternative meaning. The 
next examples sira and apnah are self evident. The expres¬ 
sion used by Devaraja is from Sayana and cannot be from 
Madhava. In the next example phaliga, there is a small 
bit of a kdrikd 7 , possibly it is from one of the anukra- 
manls written by Madhava. The two meanings of the 

1. Rg/eda VII. 44-3. 

2. IV. 138. 

3. p 150 under the word raamseatva. 

4. I. 95, II. 660, IV. 177, IV. 407. 

5. Rgveda II. 33-7 and VII. 35-6, 

6. Rgveda I. 43-4 and VIII. 29-5 

7 . Phafir bhedana karmapi. 
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word given by Devaraja are seen in Sayana and there is 
nothing corresponding to them anywhere in Madhava. In 
the last example also, the expression is seen in Sayana and 
not in Madhava. 

These examples are enough to show that Devaraja 
was aware of Sayanabhasya when he wrote his .Nighantu¬ 
bhasya. The whole spirit of the introductory portion of 
Devaraja is quite modern. 

Now let me take the point whether Sayan a quotes 
Devaraja. The similarity between the reference to 
Nighantubhasya and the corresponding passage in Devaraja 
is so striking that one is quite justified in concluding that 
Sayana must be referring to Devaraja. But the presence 
of a large number of passages in Devaraja taken from 
Madhava, their relation to Sayanabhasya and the fact of 
Sayanabhasya being known as Madhavabhasya compel me 
to consider the question whether Sayana is quoting from 
Devaraja or from some earlier Nighantubhasya from which 
Devaraja also has taken the passage for his Nighantubhasya. 
The latter alternative becomes the more probable one be¬ 
cause of the statement of Devaraja that he has as far as 
possible quoted verbatim from previous authorities. He 
says; 1 nirvacanan ca niruktam skamdasvamikrldm niru- 
klaltkam kamalanayaviyavikhilapadasamskdrdms ca 
narlksya kriyale la Ira ca asmadvydkhyeydndm tatra 
(talra) dr x tan dm tatlalkrtan ca (talas latat ca) nirvaca- 
nam npaddya ladevdsmat prakarandnurnpan ccd ullikhyate, 

ananunlpan tu kincid viparinamayya _ niruktih kriyale. 

From this it is clear that as far as possible he is making 
use of the very words of previous commentators on the 


X pp. 4 and 5. 
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Nighantu. He gives the names of both Ksirasvamin 1 , and 
Anantacarya 2 , as commentators on the Nighantu. Sayana 
quotes Ksirasvamin in Dhaiuvrtti*. So Sayana’s reference 
to a Nighantubhasya and the presence of the passage in 
Devaraja’s Xighantubhasya are not enough to prove that 
Devaraja preceded Sayana. I recognise the possibility that 
Sayana may be actually quoting from Devaraja and that the 
passages in Devaraja could be passages in earlier commenta¬ 
tors from whom Sayana copied directly or through Deva¬ 
raja. Such a possibility could have been considered, but 
Devaraja quotes the passages from Madhava and the pass¬ 
ages are not seen in the only other Madhava known to have 
written a commentary on the Rgveda. So the only possi¬ 
bility is that Devaraja is quoting from Sayana, and the 
passage in Devaraja referred to by Sayana must be a pass¬ 
age that Devaraja took from a previous Nighantubhasya. 
The passage in Devaraja 1 4 , Ksapa prerane kalhadisv apathi- 
lo ’pi bahulam etan nidarZanam iiy asyodaharanatvem 
dhaluvrtlau pathyale, occurs*, in purusakdra 5 6 , also. Again, 
but for the presence of this passage in purusakdra, a work 
earlier than Sayana, this would have been another evidence 
to show that Devaraja is later than Sayana, as the refe¬ 
rence occurs in Sayana’s Dhdtavrtti. There under the 
Ganasutra bahulam etan nidarZanam?, we see the root ksap. 


1. P.4. 

2. Ibid. 

3. See above, p. 228. 

4. Commentary on Stanza 136 of Daiva. 

6. Published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Senes. 

6. Mysore Series Vol. II. part 2. pp. 324-250. 

*cf. Dhatuvrtti Mysore edition. Vol I. Part I. P. 73. 

Atra ksirasvamisubhuticandraprabhrtayo bheke versa bhusabdam 
hrasvantam pratipdyanie and Vol . II. Part 1. P. 62. 

Atra dhatau Ksirasvami kasety eke iti dantyantam uniditam api 
papatha. 
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preram. As a matter of fact 1 thought so till very 
recently. 

Now remains only one other argument to show that 
Devraja is a very early author, and that is that he does not 
mention Durga although he is quoting a large number of 
ancient authorities. Silence in itself is no proof. It can 
be an evidence in support when there are other proofs. 
It is a very strong point that when Devaraja was writing 
a Bhasya on Nignantu he would have mentioned Durga 
also while he mentions a large number of authorities. But 
as it has been shown that Devaraja lived after Sayana, and 
as I will show later that Durga lived before Skandasvamin, 
this argument based on silence loses all its force. 

I must confess that Devaraja s Bhfisya is one of the 
most, important works for a student of Rgveda and Ni raids 
on account of the fact that he has preserved the fragment# 
of a large number of Bhasyas on these two works. 

II. Venkatamadhava. 

Venkatamadhava is earlier than Sayanamadhava. 
Sayana refers to a Madhavabatta 1 , and it is now known that 
he is referring to Vefikatamadhava. The passage in 
Sayana is as follows.— 

madhavabhal tds ta vi hi solar ily esarg indranya 
vdkyam Hi many ante tathd ca tadvacanam indranyat 
kalpitam havth kaxcin mrgo ’dndusad indraputrasya 
vrsakaper visaye vartamdna'n tatrevdram indrdnl vadati 2 . 


1. Sftyana on X. 86-1. see above, p. 227. 

2. Sayana on X. 86-4. 
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In Vehkatmadhava we find : vi hi sotam indr an yam 
kalpitani havih kascin mrgo dudusam indrapulrasyc 

vrsakaper visaye vartamanas tatra .. 1 (I have copied 

exactly as it is in the Ms.) 

Thus it is clear that Sayana is referring to Venkatama- 
dhava and not to any other Madhava. We have now a 
nearly complete copy of the Bhasya on Rgveda by this 
Madhava referred to by Sayana. The commentary is very 
brief. Madhava does not take the words of the Rgveda for 
explanation but simply gives a paraphrase of the text 
retaining the order of the words in the text. Thus the 
first Rk : 

Aguim ile purohitani yajiiasya devam rtvijarn hotaram 
ratnadhatamam 1 2 is thus expalined :—agnim staumi puro 
vihildm ultaravedyam yajiiasya dyusthcmam sve sve kale 
devanam yastaram hvalaram devanatn ramanlyandm 
dhandndm ddtrtamam. 

It will be further found that Madhava closely follows 
Yaska in his method of interpretation. Also in the word¬ 
ing of the explanation Madhava borrows from Yaska. A 
comparison of Madhava’s Bhasya with Yaska will show the 
close resemblance between the two commentaries. The 
point will be clear from the quotation from Madhava given 
above. It will be found that the words dyuslhanam 


1. VI. 1137. 

2. Rpreda 1-1-1. 
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hvdtaram, ratnaniyanam dhananam d&trtamain are taken 
from Yaska 1 . 

Not only this, words not wanted in a Rgvedabhasya are- 
introduced into this Bhasya from Yaska. When Yaska 
gives a second Rk passage for further explanation of a 
point, he has the expression tasyotlard bhnyase mrvacandya 2 3 * 
and Madhava uses these words also where Yaska has them. 
For example the Rk 

parisadyam hy aranasya rekno 
nil yasya ray ah patayah syama 
na s cso ague anyajatam asty 
acetanasya md patho vi duksah 9 

Yaska's commentary is as follows:— 

Pariharlavyam hi nopasartavyam. aranasya rckna >. 
arano' panto bhavali. rekua Hi dhanandma. r icy ale pray at a i, 
nit yasya tdyCih patayah syama. pitryasyaiva dhanasya na 
seso agne anyajatam asli. Zesa ity apalyanama. sisyate 
prayalah acelayamanasya lalpramattasya bhavali. md nah 
patho vidudusa iti*. Then Y'aska has lasyotlara bhnyase 
nirvacan&ya, and then Y'aska explains the next Rk. In 
Madhava we find:— 

parisadyam parihartav yam parihrtya gantavyam 
nopasartavyam aranasya dhanam arano ’ anyo bhavali na 
ramala ity api carter arano nyato gacchatiti tasya dhanam 


1. Cf. Nirukta. Vii. 15. 

2. Cf. Nirukta. II. 11, VII. 17 etc. 

3. Rgveda VII. 4-7. 

Nirukta III. 2. 
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iipasidali lasminn Cujaie ddlavyatn tad bhavati lata* ca tad 
aniiyam bhavati. tato vayam niiyasyaiva dhanasya 
palayaM sydmeli putram abhipretya vadati. talhd cdha 
no s eso ague annajdtam asliti. s esa ity apalyandma. 
nisyale mrlam iti. ndnyajdlam manusyasydpalyam bhavati 
tatas cefayamanasya talpramablasya bhavati mdsmdl 
patho vidftdma. aurasam eva putram asmabhyam dehily 
asyottard bhuyase nirvaeandya 1 . 

Here it will be noted that besides the expression 
asyottara bhuyase nirvacanaya, the words parihartavyam 
nopasartavyam arano ‘nvo (arano rekno) bhavati, anuajatam 
asti, sesa ity apatyanama, acetayamanasya, tat jmamattasya 
bhavati, vidudusa are all taken from Yaska. The above 
passage shows how closely related Madhavabhasya is to 
Yaska. This close relation is a very important factor in 
that the manuscript of the Madhavabhasya could be correct¬ 
ed by Yaska, as is also in the above passage. 

There is no doubt that in the majority of cases Devaraja 
is quoting from Venkatamadhava and not from Sayana 
when he quotes from Madhavabhasya on Rgveda. In the 
introductory portion of the Nighantubhasya Devaraja gives 
some details about Venkatamadhavabhasya, and he says 
that he has examined the Bhasya many times. He says 
that Venkatamadhava has written some anukramanls. He 
mentions five anukramanls 2 , and they are ndmdnukramanl, 
nipatanukramanl dkhydtdnukramam, svardnukramani, nipa- 


1. IV. 17 and 4S. 

2. Namn, akhyata, svara, nipata and niyvacana, cf. p. 4 and sea above, p, 229, 



tdnukramanl and nirvacandnukramanl. The last is printed 
as Nirbandhananukramanl, but it is a mistake for nirva- 
candnukramanl. This reading nirvacananukraman is also 
met with in some manuscripts 1 . Devaraja says, s rivenka- 
tacaryatanayasya madhavasya bhdsyakrtau namanukrama- 
nydh etc 2 . From this it would seem that the anukramams 
formed part of the Bhasya. In the manuscripts of Venka- 
tamadhava that is now available there are some kdrikds 
in the beginning of the various adhyayas. In these 
karikds some problem connected with Vedio interpreta¬ 
tion is discussed. The topic discussed in the beginning 
of an adhyaya has nothing particular to do with the 
contents of that adhyaya. In all the adhyayas in the same 
astaka the same topic is dealt with. In the manus¬ 
cript now available, the fourth astaka is missing. In 
the other seven astakas seven points are considered, and 
the seven points are, svara , dkhyata , nipata , rsi, chan das , 
devoid and manlrdrlha. Of these svara akhydia and 
nipata are mentioned by Devaraja. Perhaps the narndnu- 
kramani is in the fourth astaka . Then there is nirvacana. 
The last astaka in the manuscript contains a consideration 
of mantrdrlha . Perhaps this may be identified with 
nirvacana mentioned by Devaraja. But there is one 
difficulty. In the body of the Nighantubhasya , Devaraja 
mentions by name only nirvacandnukramanl , and none of 
the passages given by him occur anywhere in the 
manuscript available. Not only this, even the topic under 
which such passages are possible is not met with in the 


1. Cf. Government Oriental Mss. Library, Madras, R. 3376 p. 2 , 
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manuscript. There are some other passages quoted by 
Devaraja. He simply says ili madhavah, without giving 
the name of the work from which he quotes. As the 
passages are in the form of Kdrikds, they could be from one 
or other of the anukramanis. All passages quoted 
explicitly from Nirvacahdnukrainani are in the form of 
kdrikds. In some places in the manuscript, after the 
kdrikas we see the name given variously in the colophons. 
No where is the name nirvacanlivikrnman! etc., met with. 
The names given are, adhydydrlhdnukranmiikd, 1 anukramnni- 
kd 2 adhydydrthdnukramanikd (kdrika), 3 aihylylrlhasam- 
grahakarikd,* adhydydrlhakdrikd 5 and so on. Venkatama- 
dhava says in the beginning of each adhydya what parti¬ 
cular topic he is taking up for discussion and sometimes 
at the end of an astaka he says that he has in the whole of 
that as I aka discussed such and such a topic. These arc 
some specimens.— 

iiviigadisu vaktavyam adila'n saibptadarsayan 
amtesu milarsluam dfjame haranam vadan 1 
astake prathame, smdbhii svara illhaut pmdarsitah* 

There are only two manuscripts definitely known to 
me. There is a transcript from a Malabar palm leaf 
manuscript, taken by the Government Oriental Manuscript 
Library, Madras, 9 and from this, copies have been taken 
by the Adyar Library 1 * and the Lai Chand Library, Lahore. 

1. IV. 81. 

2. IV. 168. 

3. 11.692. 

4. II. 338. 

8 . II. 504. 

6. IV. 371. 

7. IV. 77. 

8. 1,290. 

9 . R. 3076 and 3703. 

10. See above p. 225. 
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This copy is very nearly complete, only the fourth asfaka 
and ten siiktas in the beginning being missing. In Mysore 
there is a manuscript for the first asfaka In this there are 
no karikds in the beginning of the arfhydyas. I have reasons 
to believe that in Trivandrum there are some manuscripts 
independent of the Madras manuscripts. The Bhdsya, I 
understand, is being published from Trivandrum. 2 Beyond 
this I was not able to get any information from 
Trivandrum. 

Devaraja does not mention the names of Rsi, Vevatd 
and chandas anukramanis . Perhaps the contents of these 
anukramanis are not of use to him in explaining individual 
words. There is a possibility that these were separate 
anukramanis , independent of the Bhdsya. In that case the 
word bhdsyakrtau in Devaraja has to be read as bhdsyak - 
rtah. But the manuscripts of Devaraja that I have 
examined 3 does not warrant such a change. Devaraja does 
not give the names of the anukramanis in the order in 
which they appear in the Bhdsya . It is possible that 
Vehkatamadhava has written some other anukramanis, 
from which Devaraja is quoting. This supposition becomes 
very probable when we take into consideration the fact 
that none of the quotations are traceable to the Bhdsya 
and even the topic dealt with in the quotation cannot find 
a place in the Karikds contained in the Bhdsya . There 
are four quotations which Devaraja says are from 
Nirvacandukramani.' In the Introduction Devaraja says 
that one of the Anukramanis is Ndmdnukramani \ Kama - 
nukramani is not in the seven Asfakas available, nor the 

1. M ysore catalogue of.... p.N*>. 2. 

2. Announced in some of their recent publications. Seen No. 91. 

3. Cf. Government Oriental Mss. Library Madras, E. 3376. 

4. P. 4. aee above. 
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Nirvacandnukramanl. The following are the quotations 
from Nirvacanudnukramani. 

1. adattadanam udakaih 1 

2. dhvasmanvat sydt dhvamsanavat 2 

3. sindhavah syur nabhanvah 9 

4. lepanad repanad api* 

The following must be from Madhava’s Anukramanls, 
though Devarajn does not say that they are from 
Anukramanls. They are in the form of Kdrikds. 

1. melih sydt trdnayojand. 5 

2. vacd vinlpanityayd 8 

3. kardmslli krldni syu, h. 
knyamdndni kecana 7 

4. silpdv anye Krluryakam 8 

5. vljih sydt preranakriyd 9 . 

Satyavratn says that the above quotations are from 
Madliavas Ndmdnukramni 10 . There is no way of verifying 
his conjecture. 

0. anlodatto nipatah syad 
dkhyane cadyudattata 11 

Satyavrata says that this quotation is from Nipdtdnuk- 
ramani 10 . There is a section dealing with nipdtas in the 
Bhdsya n , but such a passage is not there, nor can it have 

1. p. 108 under the word aravinda. 

2. p. 108 under the word dhvasmanvat* 

3. p. 137 under the word nabhanvah. 

4. p. 13 under the word vipah. 

5. p. 82 under the word raelik 

6. p. 92 under the word aksaram. 

7. p. 167 under the word kararasi. 

8. p. 169 under the word krtvi. 

9. p. 176 under the word vijam. 

10. Cf. index Vol. IV. p. 160. 

11. p. 373 under the word rodasi t 

12. Astaka III, 
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a place there. It is not in the section dealing with svara 1 2 
either and it cannot find a place there also. There are two 
lines in the Kdrtkds 

anloddtt anipdlesu 3 

and 

aulodattam abhut padam * 

But. these lines cannot be what Devaraja quotes. 

7. phalir bhedanakarmdpi 4 * 
R. inadhyodtlllan tv vrjinmn 
variate balai/vddhagoh \ 
t). ksiprdrthe svara aditah 
anlodaltas lugarlhas 
tfttujdno make malah 6 

All those nine passages are in the form of kdrikas, and 
could be from the introductory stanzas in the various 
adhydyas. The only difficulty is that not one of them is 
seen in these kdrikds, and not one of them could well find a 
place in them. Satyavrata says that the seventh passage 
above is from Nirracaminvkraviavf. Devaraja does not 
say so specifically. He further says that the eighth and 
ninth are from svardnvkramanf. It is only a guess, they 
are not in the section in the manuscript dealing with svara 1 . 
Satyavrata further ascribes some more quotations from 
Madhava given by Devaraja to one or other of the anvk- 
ramatils 7 . Not a single quotation is assigned to Akhyald- 

1. Knrikfts in 1st astnka, 

2. IT. 718. 

3. HI. 770. 

4. p. 67 under the word phaliga. 

. r >. p. 220 under the word vrjana. 

f>. p. 263 under the word tutiijnnn. 

7. Of. index. Vol. IV. p. 150, 
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nnkramanl. They are not in the form of hank as and they 
may be from the body of the Bhasya. I have not yet 
finished the work of tracing the quotations to the body of 
the Bhasya and till that work is finished I cannot say any¬ 
thing more. 

Did Madhava write a separate set of anukramanls ? Not 
one quotation given by Devaraja is traceable to the Bhasya 
now available. There is only the fourth as taka that is not 
yet available, and we have to assign both vdmdnukramani 
and nirvacanannkramam. From the other astakas, it is 
clear that Madhava discusses only one topic in the same 
asfaka. The evidence is in favour of Madhava having 
written other anukramanls and it may be that he has in¬ 
corporated a summary of most of them into his Bhasya. 
There is a copy of Madhavabhasya for the first asfaka only 
in Mysore. This copy does not contain the kdrikds. From 
this it should not be concluded that the kdrikas now seen at 
the beginning of the adhy&yas were originally independent 
pieces later added on to the Bhasya. It is clearly stated 
that these kdrikas were written as an integral part of the 
commentary. 

I have an edition of the kdrikas ready for publication. 
But it is necessary to consult some more manuscripts to get 
at the correct text. I find that there is a manuscript in 
Trivandrum and I do not propose to publish the kdrikas 
before consulting those manuscripts. 

Veiikatamadhava does not mention the names of many 
previous authorities. He quotes from ^atyayanakas 1 , from 
Saunaka 2 and from Yaska 3 . He mentions the names of 


1. IV. 373. IV. 295. 

2. III. 780, II. 568 etc. 

3. IV. 595. 
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TJdgitha 1 , Skandasvamin 2 and Narayana 3 as earlier com¬ 
mentators on the Rgveda. He mentions the names of his 
father 4 and grandfather, 5 the names of his mother 8 and her 
father 7 , of his brother 8 and his sons 9 . He gives also the 
golra of himself 10 and his mother 11 . He mentions the name 
of the country 12 in which he lived, he describes the king of 
the country as jagalam ekavira 1 *. He gives some informa¬ 
tion about the village 14 where he lived. I am giving as an 
appendix all the colophons in Veiikatamadhava, and also 
the first stanza in the karikas where the topic in that 
adhyaya is given. T do not say any thing about the date of 
Madhava except that he is earlier than Say ana and he may 
have lived about the tenth or ninth century of the Christian 
Era. 

In the main body of the Bhasya I have shown 15 above 
how Madhava makes use of Yaska. In the karikas also, he 
is adapting the passage from previous authorities for his 
use. I give instances below. 

Sa rvd nu Irani anl. 

Mantrdnam brahamavdrseyachandodaivaiavid ysjan- 
iidhyapanabhyam 'reyo dhigacchalili. Etabhyam 
evanevamvido yatayam&ni chandainsi bhavanli l \ 


1. VI. 1135- 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid. 

4. VI. 98. 

5. IV. 412. 

6. VI. 38. 

7. III. 1015. 

8. IV. 583. 

9. IV. 623. 

10. IV. 38. 

11. III. 767, III. 818. 

12. VI. 1328. 

13. VI. 1133, VI. 1187. 

14. VI. 1278, VI. 1083. 

15. Sen above p. 238. 

16. Sarvanukramani Ed. by A. A. Macdoue|J, 
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I 

Madhava 

rslndm drsagotrandm 

jnanmanu . 

. „...ya$asyan ca 

svargyam dhanyam amitraham 
maniramm brdhmanarseya — 
chandodaivalavin na yama (yah) 
yajanadhyapanad eli 
chandasdm ydtaydmatdm 1 

Brhaddevata 

o,stau yatra prayujyanle 
mndrlhesu vibhaktayah 
Ian ndma lavayah prCihnr 
bhede vacanalihgayoh 2 3 

.Madhava 

astau yalra prayujyanle 
ndniirlhem vibhaktayah 
tan ndma kavayah prdhur 
lin gasan khydsamanvitam ? 

The Mcldhavabhdsya will be of great use in correcting 
the text of Sarvdnulcramani and Brhaddevata, and the 
latter will be of use in reconstructing the text of Madhava. 
There are many other texts on Vedalaksana available. It 
is at present impossible to fix the chronology of these 
various texts. But their interdependence is plain. All 
these texts have to be examined for a correct understand¬ 
ing of any one of them. 


1. IV. land 2. 

2. 1. 43. 

3. 11-339. 
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SKA.NDASVAMIN, UDGITHA AND MAHE^VARA. 

I must consider these three authors together. 
Skandasvamin has written a commentary on the Rgveda, 
and the first as taka is available. The Government Oriental 
Manuscript Library, Madras, has taken a transcript 1 
from a Malabar palm leaf manuscript and there is a copy 
from that transcript in the Adyar Library. 2 My colleague 
Mr. T. R. Chintamani has supplied to me another palm leaf 
manuscript in Telugu script*. This last one is complete 
for the first as taka. The Government Oriental Manuscript 
Library, Madras, transcript begins only at the close of the 
second adhyaya. In Trivandrum there is a copy which 
contains the first, seven adhytiyus complete and fragments 
for the portion beyond' 1 4 . L saw the notice of it in their 
catalogue, but 1 have no further information. 

There is a small introductory passage in which the 
need for writing the Bhdsya is considered. It is a very 
short thing compared to the upodyhlta of Siyana. This 
introductory portion concludes thus:— 

ev am sarvamantrdnaw karm.hiyat I'asiddhyarlham 

yalo boddhavyo ’rthah, ata ryvedaisya<'abodhdrtham 
asmabhih bhdsyaiti karisyate 5 . 

A stanza begins in this introduction. The stanza is 
this:— 


1. R. 3619. 

2. See above p. 225. 

3. It is a very good manuscript with very few errors. 

4. Cf. their cataloge III. No. 4. 

5- My Telugu Mss. p. 3. 
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manlrdmm avaboddhavyo 
yalo ’rtho’ iigatvasiddhaye 
ryvedasyavabodharlham 
ato bhdsyam kansyate *. 

This is in the copy that Mr. Phintamani has supplied 
to me. 

For Udgitha there is a transcript 1 2 3 in the Government 
Oriental Manuscript Library, Madras, taken from a 
Malabar palm leaf manuscript. There is a copy from this 
in the Adyar Library* and I find that the portion available 
is being printed at Lahore. Only the suktas fifth to 
eighty-third in the tenth Manclala are available. 

Vefikatamadhava says that Skandavasvamin and 
Udgitha together wrote a single Bhdsya on the Rgveda. 
This is his statement. 

skandasvdmi ndrdyana 
udgitha Hi te kramdt 
cakruh sahaikam rgbhasyam 
padavdkydrlhagocamm 4 

From this it is to be inferred that Skandasvamin wrote 
the Bhdsya for the first portion, Narayana for the middle 
anh Udgitha for the last portion. Madhava says kramdt. 
It must also be remembered that we have got the Bhdsya 
of Skandasvamin only for the first astaka and Udgitha 
only for the final portions in the Rgveda. Perhaps the plural 
asmdbhih in the quotation from Skandasvamin given 
above 5 is also significant. 


1. My telugo Ma. p. 1. 

2. Nat yet entered in their catalogue. 

3. See above p. 225. 

4. VI. 1135. 

5. See the quotation from Sk. given above from my Telugu mnmwc|ipt. 
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The commentary of both Skandasvamin and Udgitha 
are executed on the same plan. The Bhdsya is very 
elaborate, and is somewhat similar to Sdyanabhasya. 
There is one difference, Sayana takes the words in their 
prose order. But in Skandasvamin and Udgitha, the order 
of the words in the Rk is perservcd. This latter is the case 
in Yaska and Madhava also. 

Mahesvara’s commentary on Yaska’s Niruktd is 
complete. It is a very elaborate commentary much more 
elaborate than the commentary of Durga. All the passages 
in Yaaka are explained. When Yaska notes a passage 
from the Ryvedn and gives a paraphrase of it, Maheivara 
comments on it in detail. When Yaska notes only a bit 
and explains that bit or leaves it unexplained, Mahesvara 
explains the whole Rk. Sometimes Mahe'vara notes some 
previous Rlcs also to make the context clear. 

It is this Mahesvara that gives some trouble. The 
name as a commentator on the Niruktu is not met with 
anywhere. The name of the author is known only from the 
colophon. 

These is a colophon in the form of kdrikn appearing 
twice in the manuscript, The kdrikd is:— 
ni rukta mo n t m bhdsya rtha — 
pilrva vrttisam uccayoli 
Mahevarena mcitnli 
sfinnna Pilrsarmuah 

The stanza appears as 
mnnlreiia racifah 7 

in the third line, and smiuna with some space between in 
nu and no in the fourth line at the end of the eighth 
chapter (third chapter) ) 3 mantreija must decidedly be a 

1. IV. 1675. ~ ' ' 

2. 1.450. 
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mistake and the name must be Mahesvara. At the end of 
every pada there is a colophon in prose, where the name of 
the author is variously given as Mahesvara, ^abarasvatnin 
and Skandasvamin. 1 Dr. L. Sarup says that the appearance 
of these names at the end of the various padas and adhydyas 
is uniform in all the manuscripts he has used.® I am not 
giving a description of the manuscripts as Dr. Sarup has 
already done so. 8 

The commentary is known as Skandasvamin’s commen¬ 
tary on the Nirukta. Devaraja gives a large number of 
quotations from Skandasvamin. Most of them are from this 
commentary. There are a few which arc not in this com¬ 
mentary, 4 they may be from the Rgbhasya of Skandasvamin, 
from which Devaraja is quoting many times. There is 
enough evidence to show that Devaraja had made use of 
this Nirukta commentary in his Nighantubhdsya,. that the 
test he has used is substantially the same as we have now 
in manuscripts 5 and that he knew the commentary as 
Skandasvamin’s commentary. All the quotations in 
Skandasvamin appearing in Devaraja have, been collected 
by Dr. Sarup 6 and by Mr H. Skold. 7 

As the colophon in,the form of kdrikCi distinctly says 
that the commentary is by Mahesvara, we have to accept 
it, unless there is evidence to the contrary. Now what is 
the relation of Mahesvara to Skandasvamin, so that 
Mahesvara’s work came to be known as Skandasvamin’s. 


Cf. Introduction. SK.M. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

4. See SK.M. introduction p. 12. 

5. Ci. SK.M. introduction p. 12. 

6. Ibid p. 1 et seq. 

7. Untersuchungen zur Genesis der altindischen etymologisehen litterature. 
p. 72 et. seq. 
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What strikes at first sight as the most important thing 
is the fact that all the explanations of the Rk passages that 
appear in Mahesvara are taken from Skandasvamin. I 
give only one or two instances to make the point clear. 

Skandasvamin’s Rgbhdsya 

indrena saha tvam marudagana sam hi iksase. hi 
nabdah pddapuranah snmgag drsyase sajagmdnah 
sangaccha md nah. 1 2 

Mahesvara. 

indrena isvaro marndganah saha sangimbdaht 
padapuranah sandrsyale. sangamdnah sangac- 
chamdnah 3 4 

Skandasvamin. 

apratyabhiyuktapnrva ityarthah 3 

Mahesvara. 

apraiyabhiyuklapdrva ily atihah * 

Skandasvamin. 

ko’sdv negate, angeli hi nipdtah __ vidayala 

ily anena sambandhayilavyah 5 6 

Mahesvara. 

ko’sav indrali angeli nipdtah. Vidayala ily enena 
sambadhyale * 

Skandasvamin. 

?—krsyddeli karmana aparisamdplesv eva karmasv 
ily nr Utah 7 


1. Skandasvamin on ligveda 1-6-7. 

2. 1 497. 

3. 11.406. 

4. 11.523. 

5. 11.406. 

6. 11.523. 

7. II. 667. 


Mahesvara. 

karmanah krsyadeh aparisamdpte eva krsyadilv ily 
arthah. 1 

It cannot be said that the commentary in Mahesvara is 
an exact copy of the commentary in Skandasvamin. But 
Mahesvara follows Skandasvamin, and there are certain 
expressions which are common to both. The commentary 
in Malic'vara is much more elaborate than in Skandasva¬ 
min. But the resemblance between the two is very 
striking. Mahesvara refers to Upadhyaya. lie speaks of 
the opinion of Upadhyaya in the explanation of the stanza 
na vijdndmi 2 . Mahesvara says:— 

evam upadhydyena yadi yheti! tulydydm sainhitdydin 
yadili ikard'tam veti cety evam rupadvayam 
apoddhrtya vyakhydtam. 3 

In explaining the stanza agnlm na svavrktibhih* 
MaheWara says:— 

maMms Ivam bhavasi. tatra samiddhyamanad Hi 
>esah. ily upddhydy&vydkhdnam ®. 

Again in the explanation of the stanza d paprau 
prthvim rajo , 6 Mahesvara says:— 

upadhyayas tv dha. anekarthalvad dhatundm niahat 
evdrthasya vakter va vahaler va sdbhydsasyedam 
riipam. 

This stanza is commented upon by Skandasvamin in 
his Bhdsya that is available. The Blidsya there reads thus: 

1. I. 403. 

2. Begveda 1.164-3. 

3. Til* 1061. 

4. Begveda X. 21-1. 

6. 1.387. 

6. Begveda I. 81-5. 
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vavaksithety api yady api voider vd vahater Vo 
sdbhydsasya r ft paw. Tulhdpi vivaksilha vivaksasa 
Hi muhunddmasu pdf hat vahanavacanayo* 
cdsaiubhavdl anekdrlhalayd dhdlvanlardndm api 
prosiddhatnU vavuksalir mahadbhdvdrlha h 8 

I take it that the reference to the opinion of 
Upadhyaya is to this passage in Skandasvamin. If that 
is the case (and as we find a close relation between 
Skandasvamin and Mahenara this case is very probable), 
then Mahe'vara may be a disciple of Skandasvamin. 
There is no way of checking the other references to the 
opinion of Upadhyaya. 

Another interesting point is that whereas for the first 
astalca the Bha/ya of Skandasvamin is related to the 
commentary on the Nirukla by Mahewara, for the portion in 
Udgitha. Udgithabhasya has the same relation with 
Mahesvara ? s commentary on the Xirnkta. I give an instance. 

Udgitha 

yuvam yuvdm a'vinau cyavauam rsim sanayan 
pur a naif i ciranlanam jirnani santani yalhd ralham 
kn'cit punar navaiii karoti evcon punali yuvam 
larunah caralhCiyu carandyopayamandya sukan - 
//«//all futuksn h krlavuntau siha h. ayaii celihdsa\i 
'alapathc sukanydbrdlimane pafhyate . 2 

M ahesvara 

yuvam yuvdm cyavauam cyavauam rsim sanayam 
purdnam yathd ralham ka'cit. laksd evam yuvanam 
carathdya carandya yamandya suhanydydh 
sukanydm sambhoktnm ity abhiprdyah laksathuh 
krlavuntau slhah. ayah celihasah fatapathe 
sukanydbrdlimane pafhyale, 3 


l. in. m 


2. p. 315. 


3. II. 535. 
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I think that this close relation is enough to show that 
Mahesvara is quoting from Udgitha. The relation between 
Udgitha and Mahesvara is much closer than that between 
Skandasvamin and Udgitha- There is a reference to the 
opinion of Upadhyaya when commenting on a passage 
from the tenth manjala 1 appearing in Mahesvara. But 
unfortunately that portion is missing in the, copy of 
Udgitha that I have at my command. 1 2 3 

The common relation of Mahesvara to Udgitha and 
Skandasvamin and the reference to Skandasvamin by 
Mahe'vara as Upadhyaya and also the closer relation of 
Mahesvara to Udgitha in comparison with Mahe'vara's 
relation to Skandasvamin lead us to the hypothesis—I have 
no desire to postulate anything more than a mere 
hypothesis -that Mahesvara was a disciple of Skandasva¬ 
min or Udgitha, that Udgitha and Skandasvamin were 
colleagues and wrote the Bhasya on the Rgveda in 
collaboration with each other, and that the whole of the 
Iihasya on the Rgveda and also the commentary on the 
Nirukta came down under the name of Skandasvamin. 
From the closer relation of Mahesvara to Udgitha the 
impression is that Udgitha is the real Guru and that 
Skandasvamin is only a co-worker of Udgitha. But as the 
whole Bhasya and the commentary on the Nirukta has 
come down to us as the work of Skandasvamin and not of 
Udgitha,* the impression is that Skandasvamin is the great 
Guru. I leave it at that. 

Devaraja quotes from the Rgvedabhasga of Skandasva¬ 
min. 

1. i. :i87. 

2. p. 124. 

3. Devaraja quote * only from Skandawimin. He does not mention Udgitha, 

See below. 
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This is a very interesting point. Devaraja says: — 

krvl savarnam adudad vivasvale 1 tty aim tu 
Ivdnlam lutha skandasvdmind vydkhydtalvdl *. 

Tn Udgitha we read:— 
krtvl krtvd 3 

Devaraja gives quotations from Skandasvamin in other 
portions of this Nighanfubhdsya, which can find a place in 
the portion of Udgitha now available. But unfortunately in 
the body of Udgitha now available, portions here and there 
are missing and this is the only passage that I could now 
definitely trace to Udgitha. I am sure that when I examine 
further I will be able to find out more cases. Any way this 
one instance is so interesting that we can safely postulate 
very probable hypothesis that Udgitha’s Bhasya has come 
down under the name of Skandasvamin. This last passage 
from Devaraja follows a passage where Devaraja refers to 
Skandasvamin’s commentary on a passage in the first as- 
axlaka. In this passage Devaraja is referring to the 
Skandasvdmibhdsya we have. Devaraja says:— 

hum ratham Hasinir! Irlrye dhane ili nigama'a 
atra Shan da svfnu ibhasyam. krtlti karmandma 
Karmdiii dhane nimitte dhanflrlhani yat karmety 
art hub. karmdlra sawsrlinah sangrdmdrlham 
djih sydt 5 

The portion in Skandasvamin is this: 

krlvye karmane dlume nUniila e>d saplaml dhanar- 
tham yat karmety arthab 6 


licgveda X 17-2. 

2. p. Ifi8 under the word krtvi. 

3. p. 87. 

4. Rgueda I. 54-6. 

5. p. 169 under the word kr tvj. 

6. 1.235. 
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Thus we find that Devaraja makes no distinction bet¬ 
ween Skandasvamin and Udgitha, he quotes from both 
alike as Skandasvamin. 

This importance of this similarity is increased bv the 
stanza from Veiikatamadhava that was given above 1 where 
it is said that Skandasvamin, Narayana and Udgitha wrote 
one commentary for the whole of the Rgveda in colla¬ 
boration. 

Skandasvamin and Udgitha must have been living 
in the same place. The colophon in Skandasvamin is:— 

valabhlvinivdsy elam 
rgarthdgamasam hi tarn 
bhartur dhruvasula s cahre 
shan dasvdm i yathdsmrii 2 

Samhrtiin is the reading in the Tehigu Manuscript 
that I have and that must be the reading in the Trivandrum 
manuscript also as the name of the work is given in their 
catalogue as Rgarthdgamasamkrli 3 4 5 . Bharlrdhruvasuta is 
the reading in all the manuscripts except in the Adyar 
Library Transcript (although it is taken from the 
Government Oriental Manuscripts Library). 

The colophon in Udgitha reads:— 

vanavdsivinirgatdcdrysya udglthasya hr tan etc.* 

This suggests that the reading in the colophon of Skand¬ 
asvamin may be valabhlvanavasy el am. . Vimvdsi is not 
a good expression. Vast or nivdsl is quite enough. The 
upasarga vi is out of place in that form. 

Nothing is known of the Narayana who, Madhava says J 

1. p 249. 

2. At the end of adhyayas II, ITT, VII. 

3. Catalogue HI. No. 4. 

4. At the end of all adhyayns available. 

5. See above p. 249. 

5, Catalogue III. No. 4. See remarks, 
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has written the middle portion of the JBliasya in collabora¬ 
tion with Skandasvamin and Udgltka. We have not got a 
manuscript of the Bhasya for that portion. The Trivand¬ 
rum library seems to have fragments beyond the third 
astaka. Devaraja quotes some passages from the fourth, 
fifth and sixth as takas of Skandasvamibhasya. Perhaps 
they were written by Narayana. 

If Mahesvara the author of the commentary on the 
Nirukta is the disciple of Skandasvamin and if Narayana 
wrote portions of the Skandasvamibhasya on the Rgveda, I 
must point out that there is one Mahesvara who has written 
a commentary on the Uamayana and who is a disciple of 
Narayana 1 . 

As Skandasvamin is a resident of Valabhi, I must state 
that the author of Tihatjikavya was also resident of Valabhi 2 . 
Bhatti is by one tradition known as a half brother of 
Bhartrhari, and some commentators identify the tw r o 3 . 
Bhartrhari is known as Ilari 4 5 6 . Bhatti’s father is said 
to be Dharasvamin, and there was the king of Valabhi, 
Dharasena r> who was the patron of Bhatti. Previous to 
Dharasena there was a king Dhruvascna in Valabhi, and 
Skandasvamin’s father is Bhartrdhruva (Dhrnva?), which 
may be equated with Dhruvascna. 

Mahesvara’s commentary on the 1Nirukta is known as 
A iruktubhasyatlka*. Prom this it should not be supposed 
that he was writing a tika on a bhasya on Yaska’s 

1. Cf. Rajandralal Mitra’s notes of Sanskrit Manuscripts Nos. 1268 any 
Mahesvaratirtharacita vumapadasamarpita tikasvtyuddha kandea 
samapta tatvadipika. 

2. havyamidam vihitam may a Valabhyam sridharasenanarendrapaliWsu an 
at the close of BhatHkaaya . 

3. Cf. under Bhattikavya in Rajendralal Mitras notes of Mrs. No. 2082 a 

4. Author of etu . 

5. Cf. under No. 2082 in Rajendralal Mitras■ Notices of Mss. 

6. Cf. colophons collected by Dr. L. Sarup . SKM. p. 1 ct. seq. 
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rnikta . JSiirukta is the name for Nighantu. So says; 
Sayana . Yaska has written the Bhasya on this Nirukta 
and Mahesvara has written a tika on Yaska’s Niruktabhasya 
(which is the same work as is commonly known to us as the 
JSiirukta). Mahesvara expressly says so. He says: 

tasya mniktasya yah go gmd jwetyevamadayo nigh- 
uniavah temm vyakhydndiiham sadhaprabhdi samdmndyah 

ilyadt hhagavalo ydskasya bhdsyani. tasy .. tadvacan 

aikade'dn uccityoccityu .—. vrilir hkhyate 3 . Thus Mahes 

vara calls ^ aska’s work a Bhasya and he is writing a vptti 
on that Bhasya. To Mahesvara the whole of the work of 
Yaska must be Nirukta, consisting of Nighantu and the 
bhasya on it. In the Karika-colophons also the commentary 
is called a v.rtti and not a tika. The colophon is 

mruklaniantrabhdsgdrtha 
piirvavdiisamuccaya h 4 

Further wherever Mahewara refers to Bhasyakara 5 , 
he refers to Yaska. Durga also refers to Yaska as Bhasya-’ 
kara. ti So does Devaraja also 7 . For these reasons'we 
cannot say that Mahe"vara is writting a tika on a Bhasya. 
on Yaska s Nirukta. 

Mahesvaia refers to Durga as a former commentator 
on Yaska. He says:— 

lihagavad durgaprabhrlibhir vis/arena vydykhalasya 
In the colophon in Durga’s commentary Durga is referred 
to as Bhagavan Durga 9 . Further there are references to 


1. 

2 . 

а. 

4. 

5. 

б . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 


Cf. SK. M. p. 13. 

SUV. upodghata p. 23. 


Soft above p 250. 
I. 5. I. 519, etc. 


(U. Durga on XII II. Durga refers to yaska as acarya also, 
p. U!) uiHtcr the word krstayah. 

I. 3. 

Colophon after th XI. see Dr. L. Sarup, introduction to NiruMi 
p. 51 and 52. 


( 1020 ) 





Durga in Mahesvara. I think the statement tadvdcanaika- 
demn uuccUyo-ccilya 1 in Mahesvara is a reference to Durga 
who gives the whole of Yaska as a part of his commen¬ 
tary 2 . 

Mahesvara says:— 

na sainskdruin ddriyetei saniskdrdnddarasya hetuva- 
canam elut. neti brnmah. 4. 4 5 

In Durga we have: 

ucyale. visa uivatyo hi vrtlayo bhavanti. hir ayam 

hetvarlhe *. 

Again Mahesvara says: 

varjayatlti satah. pranair Hi kocil vdkya'^esam 

adhydharanti s . 

Durga has: 

varjayati uiyojayaH (prdnaih ) prdninah . 6 

If Mahesvara is a disciple of Skandasvamin and if 
Durga is earlier than Mahesvara, we have to assign a very 
very early date for Durga. There is no passage in Durga 
that suggests a late date for Durga. His style is very 
archaic. For the silence of Devaraja about Durga some 
other explanation than that of being earlier than Durga has 
to be given. 

I have to conclude this paper with a consideration 
whether there is any other commentator on the Rgveda than 
Skandasvamiu and Madhava. 

Devaraja quotes from Uvata’s commentary. Devaraja says 
that Uvatais the commentator on (he Vajasaneylsumhitn. 7 


1. 1.3. 

2. See Dr. L. Sarup. Introduction to Nirukta (3920) p. 51. 

3. I. 185. 

4. Durga on Nirukta II. 1. 

5. 1.378 

6. Durga on Nirukta III. 12. 

7. p. 184 under the word tasthi sah. 




There is one passage given by Devaraja which cannot b« 
a quotation from Vdja^aneylsamhitdbhas-ya. Devaraja 
says:— 

amatyam ity atra uvatah amd grhavacanah 
sahavacano vd. avyaydt tyap. latra bhava ity arthe grhe 
satydhva bhavati amdtyah 1 

Satyavrata gives the Rgveda figure V. 2. 20.1. The 
word occurs only once in the Rgveda. 

The passage is:— 

sa na vedo amatyam 2 

This passage occurs also in the Saraa Veda, 3 but not in 
Vajasaneyi JSamhita. The word amatya occurs only once 
in Vajasaneyi Samhita. 

The pasaage is:— 

yam me nisiyo yam amdlyo nicakhdna 4 

Uvata’s commentary on the word is:— 
yam valagam me mama nistyah. sa hi nirgalsya 
mrlrSt balo vistlrno bhavati. yam ca amdtyah. valagama 

nicakhdna . 5 

Where is the quotation from, that Devaraja gives? 
Is it from a Rgvedabhasya that Uvaia has written ? 

Devaraja gives a large number of quotations from 
Bhattabhaskaramisra. (Some vedic passages commented 
upon by Bhattabhaskaranii'ra, as given in Devaraja, do not 
occur in any Yajus text. Bhattabhaskaramisra has 
commented upon the Taittirlyasakha of Yajus. 

Devaraja says:— 

1. p. 309 under the word amu. 

2. Rgveda VII. 15-3. 

3. Samaveda II. 731. 

4. V. 23. 

5. p. 106. Benares edition. 




an usrdttdm apicyam 1 . ily alra. apipurvdd dncater 
rtviyityddind kvippratyayah. tato bhdoe chandasi ca iti 
yac. ucah ily akdralopaK cau iti punmpadasya dirghah. 
apicyo ’prakdxa h. iti bhaflabhdskaramurah 2 . 

This vodic passage does not occur in any of the Yajus 
texts, again:— 

sarvaluta y<’ krpananta ralnam 3 ilyalra krpananla 
stnvanti ill Jihqttabhaskaraini'irah \ 

Does this suggest that Bhattabhaskaramisra also has 
wriitten a Bhasya on the Rgveda ? I have yet to see if the 
explanations of words quoted from Bhattabhaskaramisra by 
Dcvaraja occur in tiie Bhasya on Yajus texts by 
Bhattabhaskaramisra, where the passage commented upon 
is in one or other of the Yajus texts. I have only to add 
that Oppert notes a commentary on the Rgveda by Bhatta- 
Bhaskaramisra in his catalogue. 5 I tried to get at that 
work. But I find that the owner of the manuscript 6 as 
noted in the catalogue is long dead and his grandson, who 
is now living, has no idea where the manuscripts have gone. 
I am now trying to trace up the manuscripts. 

Before l conclude I must state that I have no theories. 
I have only some hypotheses round which I can collect 
facts. I have not attempted at any chronology. I have 
only stated the interrelation of same authors. There is 
much more to be done before anything definite can be 
arrived at. I have only placed here some of the facts 
that I have collected. I have much more facts a waiting 
examination. Many of the quotations I have copied down 
with the mistakes in the original. 

1. Rgveda VIII. 41-5. 

12. )). 366 under the word npicynm. cf. Bhnttabhuskara on T. S. 7. 4. 19. 

3. Kgveda X. 74-3 (not in yajus). 

4. p. 333 under the word kspayanh. 

6. 11.511. 

6. Samannacari of srimusnam, ehidambaram (Madras). 
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APPENDIX. 

1. COLOPHONS. 

Extracts from the colophons at the end of the various 
adhydyas in the various as takas of Venkatamadhava’s 
Rgvedabhasya, where information regarding him is given: 
First astaka (Compare the fifth asfaka) 

adhyaya 1. kmikdiidin kale jdto madhavah sundarisulah. 
Cf. Y. I. 

„ 2. gdlhinir madhavo. Cf. V, 2. 

„ 3. vi'vdmitrakule jdto madhavah smdarlsuta U. 

Cf. V. 3. 

,. 4. asiakasya kule jdto madhavo vehkatdlmajah. 

Cf. V. 4. 

„ 5. lohitasya kule jdto madhavo venkafdhnajah, 

Cf. V.5. 

„ (>. hharalasya kule jdto madhavo vchka!dlmaja\ 

Cf. V. 6. 

„ 7. jdto gopanakule (jdto govardhanakule) 

Cf. V. 7. 

„ 8. knrtd s ri venial dr yasya tanayo mddhavdh- 

vayah (colophon at the end of all the 
adhyayas.) 

Second ay aka (Compare the sixth as taka). 

adhyaya 1. hannayasya kule jdto mddhavah sundarl- 

sutah. Cf. VI. I. 

,, 2. mdulhavdryasya pautrah srlvehkaldlinajah. 

Cf. VI. 2. 

„ 3. venialdryasya tanayo mddhavdhvayaK 

Cf. VI. 3. 

„ 4. pautrah cinlayantydh .. mddhavdhvayah . 

. venkatasuto. Cf. VI. 4. 

„ 5, mudhavah sundarisuta'n, Cf, VI. 5, 
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adhyaya 6. sailkarsandnujo yasya bhnltdsld anujah 
kavi\ Of. VI. 6. 

„ 7. yovindo yasya tanayo jyesthah putras ca 

vciikafah. ( If. VI. 7. 

Third as!aka. (Compare the sevcntli a)'!aka,). 

adhyaya I. jdlo ( ta ) vasisthasya kulc sundarl yam 
ajljauat. Of. VII. I. 

„ 2. milrdvamnayor vawse malar yasya samad- 

bhavah. Of. VI I 2. 

„ knudinasya kale jdla matabhud yasya 

sundarl. Cf. VII. 2. 

„ 4. bhavagolakule yasya matur dsld samud- 

bhavaK Of. VII. 4. 

„ 0. yajilandrdyana kale yasya mains samud- 

hlmvah. Of. VII. 5. 

„ (>. dnliita bhavagolasya sundarl yarn ajljanat. 

„ 7. madhavah sundarlsutah Hriveiikafdtmajah. 

Cf'. VII. 7. 

Fifth as! aka. (Compare the first as taka). 

adhyaya 1. ku'ikdndin kale jdto madhavah sundarl- 
sulah, Cf. I. 1. 

„ 2. gdthincyakule jdlo madhavah vehkatalrnajah. 

Cf. I. 2. 

„ 2. rinvamitrakule jdlo madhavah sundarlsutah. 

Cf. I. 2. 

„ 4. aslakasya kale jdto madhavo vehkafdtmajah. 

Cf.I. 4. 

„ 5. loliiiasya kale jdto madhavah sundarlsutah. 

Cf. 1. 5. 

„ (>. bharatasya kulc jdto madhavo vehkaidtmajah. 

Cf. I. (». 

„ 7. govardhanakule jdlo madhavah sundarlsulak. 

Cf. I. 7. 
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Sixth astaka. (Compare the second astaka). 

adhyaya 1. banayasya (bannayasya) kulejatah.Ct IT. 1- 

„ 2. pautrah srimddhavdryasya. Cf. II. 2. 

3. srl (?)venkaidryasya lanayah. Cf. II. 3. 

„ 4. pautra' cintayantyah. Cf. IT. 4, 

,, 5. mddhavah sundarisutah. Cf. II. 5. 

„ 6. saiikarsandnujo yasya bhrdtdsid anujah 

kavih. Cf. II. 6. 

„ 7. dim a jo venkato yasya govindas tadananta- 

ram. Cf. II 7. 

Seventh astaka. (Compare the third as I aka). 

adhyaya 1. jdta(ld) vasisthasya kule sundari yam aji- 
janat. Cf. III. 1. 

„ 2. mttrdvarunayor vamse mdtur yasya samud- 

bhavah. Cf. III. 2. 

,, 3. kundinasya kale jdld matabhud yasya 

sundari. Cf. III. 3. 

„ 4. bhavagolakule yasya mdtur dsid samud- 

bhavah. Cf. III. 4. 

„ 5. yasya ( jna ) ndrayanakule yasya mdtus 

samudbhavah. Cf. III. 5. 

„ 6. duhild bhavagolasya sundari yam ajljanat. 

Cf. III. 6. 

„ 7. mddhavah sundarisutah .. srl. . kanatmajdh 

itham srivenkatdtmajah. Cf. VIII 7. 

Eighth astaka. 

adhyaya 1. jajdna yo jahnukule lohityo mddhavdhvayah 
dryesn kascana 

„ 2. daksindpatham dsritya vartamdnesu 

mddhavah. 

„ 3. jagatdm ekavirasya visaye nivasan sukham. 

„ 4. colesu nivasan ka'rit (sasyamdlisu f) 

Sarvadd. 
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adhyaya 5. nation dsritya nivasan kdverltn lokam 
dsritdm (lokasatmrUam ?) 

,, 6. tiram dsritya nivasan kaveryd daksinam 

sukham (also 8). 

„ 7. colesu nivasan grdme komatyaryais (?) 

samdvrte. 

Note I.— 

It will be found that astakas I, II, and III correspond 
to astakas V, VI, and VII. From this it is clear that astaka 
VIII must correspond to astaka IV, which is not yet avail¬ 
able. In astaka VIII, we get information about the country 
in which Madhava lived, about his native village and about 
the king of his country. Rut from the close resemblance 
even in the wording of the colophons, I fear that even if 
we had the fourth astaka, we may not get anything more 
than what we have in the eighth astaka. 

Note II.— 

Ilis forefathers are Astaka, Lohita, Bharata, Govar- 
dhana, Bannaya, (great-grand-father); Madhava (grand¬ 
father) ; Venkata (father). 

His forefathers on the maternal side are Kundina, 
Bhavagola, Yajnanarayana, Bhavagola (maternal grand¬ 
father) and Cintayanti (mate rnal grandmother). His 
younger brother is the poet Saakarsananuja and his two 
sons are Venkata and Govinda. 

In the first astaka, Madhava gives his gotra and his 
ancestors. In the second astaka he gives the name of his 
great grandfather (Bannaya) grandfather (Madhava), 
father (Venkata), grandmother (Cintayanti), mother 
(Sundari), his brother and two sons. 

In the third astaka he gives the gotra of his mother, 
the ancestors of his mother, the names of her father and 
mojhtr. 
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These are repeated again in the filth, sixth and 
seventh astakas respectively. 

In the eighth astaka Madhava gives some information 
about the country and the village he lived in. 

The names of his father and mother are given very 
often. 

The colophon at the end of the astakas is the same for 
all, except for the eighth. 

The following is the specimen of a colophon at the end 
of adhyayas: 

saplamasydsUikasyddyam adhyayam vy&karod ili 
jdla vasisthasya k-ule sundarl yam ajljanat. 

Adhyayas fifty-eight, fifty-nine and sixty are given as 
such and not as the second, third and fourth in the eighth 
astaka. 

Note III. 

In the colophons Madhava gives some idea of the nature 
of the Bhasya he has written. I give below all the expres¬ 
sions that will throw light on it. 

1. namasangrahartham pradarxayan I. 2. 


2. tain patiyaniu ca pandit dh II. 5. 

3. sadvrttyartham pradarmyan VI. 1. 

4. varjayan "dbdaganravam VI. 2. 

5. samyag arihdn p radarmy an VI. 3. 

6. s abdaid katipayair ili VI. 4. 

7. tat paHyanla ca panditdi VI. 5. 

Note IV. 


I give below an analytical table of the various names 
that occur in the colophons 

1. Father—Venkata: I. 8, II. 3, 4,8, III. 7, V. 4 , 6,8, 
VI. 3, 8, VII. 7, 8. 

2. Mother—Sundarl: 1.1, II. 5, III. 1, 3, 6, 7, V. 7, 
IVI. 5, VII. 1, 3, 7. 
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3. Grandfather—Madhava: II. 2, VI. 2. 

4. Maternal grandfather-Bhavagola: III. 6, VII. 6. 

5. Maternal grandmother—(Jintayanti: II. 4, VI 4. 

6. Forefathers: 

(a) Astaka: I. 4, V. 4. 

(10 Lohita I. 5, V. 5, VIII. 1. 

(r) Bharata I. 6, V. 6. 

(d) Govardhana: I. 7, V. 7. 

7. Great-grand father—Bannaya: II. 1, VII. 1. 

8. Maternal forefathers: 

(а) Kundina: III. 3, VII. 3. 

(б) Bhavagola: III. 4, VIII. 1. 

( c ) Yajfianarayana: III. 5, VII. 5. 

9. Sons—Venkata and Govinda: II. 7, VI. 7. 

10. Brother—Sankarsananuja: II. 6, VI. 6. 

1L. Gotra: 

(a) Kusika: 1. 1, V. 1. 

(10 Gathina: I. 2, V. 2. 

(c) Visvamitra: I. 3, V. 3. 

12. Mother’s gotra: 

(а) Vasistha: III. 1, VII. 1. 

(б) Mitravaruna: III. 2, VII. 2. 

III. SUBSTANCE OF KARIKAS. 

Extracts from the beginning of the adhyayas where 
the subject matter in the karikas is given:— 

Astaka I. Svara. 

Adhyaya 2. talnlniantrita*abddndni adau vritim pra- 
da-rxayan. 

„ 3. samdsdndin svardd vrllir adau tatra 

pradar'yale. 

„ 4. pradarsayan samastdndni svaravyatyd- 

sakdranam. 
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adhyaya 

» 

11 

99 

End: 


Astaka II. 
adhyaya 

19 

11 

99 

91 

99 

99 

99 

Astaka III. 
adliyaya 


5. avagrahavihinandm adav artham pradar- 

myan. 

6. sarvanudatlambdanani adav artham pra¬ 

darmyan. 

7. anvade'asya visa ye vaklavyam sampradar- 

myan. 

8. rape bhinne svare bhinne mbdavrltim 

pradarmyan. 

as take prat home smabhih svara ittham 

pradarsitah sthdpaniyam prayalnena . 

... pandilair ay am. andhakdre 

dipikabhir gacchan na sklialali kvacil, 
evam svaraih pranildndm bhavanty 
arthdh sphutd ili. 

Akhydta. 

1. yatkihcid iha vaklavyam dkhyatesv asli 

vaidikai h. 

2. pradarmyan lito vrttim. 

3. pradarmyan laio vrttim luhas ca ladanan- 

taram. 

4. pradarmyan lino vrllim. 

5. lotah pradarmyan vrllim letaii ca tadanan- 

laram. 

6. Irtah pradarmyan vrttim lu/as ca tadanan- 

taram. 

7. tatrakriyesu vdkyesu karlavyam upadi- 

xyale. 

8. darmyann dlmanepadaprayuklam bhedam 

adilah. 

Nipdla. 

1. yad vaklavyam nipalesu hrdhmanais 
chandasair iha. 
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adhyaya 

» 

» 

» 

>> 

V 

» 

end: 

Astaka V. 
adhyaya 
» 

r,> 

» 

>> 

>* 

>9 

end: 


2. sahgatesu nipdlesu vaklavyam sampradar - 

s ayan. 

3. nipdtesv eva kesancid vrttibhedam pradar- 

sayan. 

4. cdhdngdnam nipdldnam ariham adau 

pradanayan. 

5. ada u pradarmyan . ranvitah. 

(i. nipdtesv eva vaklavyam prdganuktam 
pradarmyan. 

7. upasargesu vaktavayam aditaL sampra- 

dariayan. 

8. upasargesu vaklavyam anukiam sampra¬ 

dar'ayan 

irllyasydslakasyettham adhydyadisu dar&ila'n, 
upasarganipdidrthdh sarve vedopak- 
drina\i 

Rsi. 

1. rsirnamdrsagof resu vijneyam ilia vaidikaih . 

2. gotresv rslndm vaklavyam dddvcva pradar - 

myan. 

3. amitesu milarslndm dgame kdranam vadan. 

4. anekarsisu suktesu vaktavyam sampra- 

s ayan. 

5. astakadisu vaktavyam adilah sampradar- 

Uiyan. 

(j. kdranam sfiktabhedasya mukhatah sampra- 
dan ayan. 

7. rsir vdrse ca vaktavyam prdganuktam 

pradarsayan. 

8. pitrpuirasamdve se vaktavyam sampradar - 

tayan. 

rslnam drsagolrdni pancame smdbhir astake, 
adhyayddisu vakta vyam vibhajyoktam 
kramdd iti . 





m 

Aitakd VI. Chandas. 

adhyaya 

1. yac chandasiha vaktavyam vidyat chtinda - 
sair dvijaih 

99 

2. usnigddisu vaktavyam adav eva pradar- 
fayan. 

99 

3. pradarmyan brhatyader laksanani prthak 
prthak. 

99 

4. pradarsayams trstubhdder laksanani prthak 
prihak. 

99 

5. aticchandassu vaktavyam dvipadesu ca 
darsayan. 

99 

6. pragathesu ca vaktavyam sampattim ca 
pradarmyan . 

99 

7. pddesilnesu vaktavyam tiditah sampradar- 
myan. 

99 

8. avasdnesti vaktavyam . adila\\ sampradar- 
myan. 

end: 

ih chandassu vaktavyam. adhydyadisu darkilam , 
asmCibhir astake sasthe jdnann ctad 
vimucyate. 

Astaka VII. Devata. 

adhyaya 

1. yatkincid iha vaktavyam devatasv asti 
bahvrce. 

99 

2. tatra pralyaksadevesu vaktavyam sampra- 
darmyan. 

99 

3. a'rnyamdnadevesu vdcyam mantresu dar - 
myan. 

99 

4. aZvadyausadhiparyante vdcyam devagane 
vadan . 

99 

5. prayajadevajdsvddau vaktavyam sam pra¬ 
darmyan. 

99 

6. devdndm yajnasambandhe vaktavyam 
sampradariayan f 



adhyaya 7. 


>> 


8 . 


As!aka VIII. 
adhyaya 1. 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

(>. 

7 . 

8 . 


pavasvddisu vakiavyam adita h sampradar - 
Sayan. 

yad at mavis aye vacyatn tadciso sampradar - 
Sayan. 

Manirariha. 

yatkincul asli wantrdrihe vakiavyam iha 
bahvrce. 

mantrabrahmanayor arthe vakiavyam 
saw pradarSayan. 

aparair api vedarthe vakiavyam iti dar - 
Sayan. 

rgbhasyakrdbhir vakiavyam adit.ah sam- 
pradarSayan. 

anarthakriasandehamantresv adav apanu- 
dan. 

brdhmanoktesu cartJiesu i•ak lav yam sam- 
pradarSayan. 

rgartham avagantavyam Cidiiah sampradar - 
Sayan. 

vedartliasya pardrthebhyo vaiSesyam sam- 
pradarayan. 


Note. I have copied from the manuscripts without correcting lapses. I will 
make the corrections in the critical edition of the karikas now ready. 
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CANDRA. 

V. K. Raj trade, M.A. 

We find this word used as an adjective .and qualifying 

( 1 ) tfir, w, *§, wa, 353 , w, and Hunt; 

( 2 ) urg, and *nu:; 

(3) ga and occurring in compounds with ^RT; 

(4) sift, 3^, dfa, fitsr, and sr^. 

We also find 3 ?, § fot. sr?, and ift prefixed to which 
then becomes gw?, g«*s, frgsF*, and sfcf?. gw? quali¬ 

fies rfr, u?. ?i, ?r*r, 'aft 3 rrt and ^T; §«*? qualifies # and sift; 
fow? qualifies ar*. and sng.; WR qualifies 

and ifau? qualifies 'Rran i.e. Soma (dfa), ^? everywhere 
seems to mean delightful, desirable, attractive, bright etc. 
gs and § intensify the sense of ?=?. gw? and §w?. mean 
exceedingly delightful etc. fftw? delightful, desirable etc. 
universally, ww? delightful or conspicuous on account of 
horses, fftu? delightful etc. like gold. 

We find it used as a noun also. 

»ift3. ^F???Uat »Ri3t ??R: i>liv!|v>) 

here the constituents of riches (mi) or prosperity are cows, 
horses, chariots, brave sons and ? ; ?. 

?%^i ?t ??rfcr ?=?g? jra.ftunpi (io|<jo\»|v,) 
gifts made to Brahmanas bring into the giver horses, cows, 
?5? and also gold. 

I have received from a certain king two thousand spotted 
cows ( gftfa tj and over and above (sift) large quantities 
( 35 ) of bright (^?) and gold. may qualify ^ or Hunj 

or both. 
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I take to to mean silver, though the understands 
gold by it. The days of the demand for silver were over long 
before the time of the Rgveda, immense quantities of gold 
were available. The word occurs only once, ffcwg, 5ft, ftft 
etc. these words by themselves and in compounds occur 
about 190 times. Poor silver had lost its attraction before 
gold. 

TOftff W* (2-2-4) =to Agni as resplendent as TO. ftww 
wg ft^gro hi«V'») (3-61*7) = great is the 

miracle-working power, the thaumaturgy, of Mitra and 
Yaruna that (by their action) Agni spreads his light 
in all places (gw) like to. to in these two similes is the 
Moon. 

The Moon is altogether a minor deity in the Rgveda 
when compared with the Sun. Agni is also compared with 
the Sun. I have not found TO qualifying the sun anywhere. 
I think it must mean the Moon here. 

Just as ftunt, 5ft, ftft, 5% originally meant yellow, and 
afterwards the yellow metal, so TO, originally meant 
white, and then the white metal and the white Moon. I find 
a trace of the sense of white in to ^ gTOf f3rd TO totw^h^ 
gro (6-6-7) = Oh delightful .TO 1 Agni, give the praising 
devotee (TO<b prosperity (*ftrdelightful (to), great (iror) 
conspicuous by many brave sons (g#i) together with white 
cows. 

u «it rrcra. gTO TOmr: (6-49-8) = May Pushan grant us 
riches or gifts gw) having at their head white cows. 
TOT sfti TOim tow TO tot): (5-41-4) = Many riches 

(wrih', granted us (srftraran), and having white cows at their 
head, increase and multiply (TO**Rrt). The following quota- 
tations will show why I take tot to be a white cow- 
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I s ?* ??r* gw ut smr: (1-169-8) »iw: sifc *rat fn: l? 3ft C/o 
gw '"RWn (6-49-8) 

l?t g?*r % «mr: (6-39-1) 

3 sptf* ui?i?f mfa (2-1-16) 

lrf3—?F!H, asu^s—-??fh 

srif *it wtROTJrr^t * 1 * 11*1 (1-92-7) 

—wfa 

Marathi-speaking people know that white cows are 
often called =^t. 

The several meanings of may have been thus 
evolved. 

(1) The word originally meant white. We do not 
find even a single instance of this meaninig in the Rgveda 
unless it be by inference, for is called both ^ and 
which latter word does certainly mean white. 

(2) The word came to be applied to white things such 
as silver, the Moon and white cows. 

(3) The Aryan race had naturally partiality for 
white which carried with it associations of beauty, charm, 
attraction, brightness, agreeableness, desirability. Gold etc. 
are bright, charming attractive etc., so are the gods. 

There is a peculiarity about this word when it is pre¬ 
ceded by a short vowel both in compounds and otherwise, 
gw?, gsfS, frw? sum, and a*re compounds srfto? 
are not. 

But this rule, if it can be called one, has as many 
exceptions; as for instance ? s ?rfir, ge/JUVu, 

*rapg ?*&, and *ps We expect wfowr: like 

Whence came the certain cases and why? 
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If it be for the convenience of pronunciation, we find 
greater ease in reading g<wW* iws than 

gssFjei OT: Moreover we find no ?; in g^si, gfftcH, 

^3K, All this leads me to the conclusion that the 

original w’ord was current in the pre-Ryvedic times, that 
by the time of that veda it had shed its ^ and that it show¬ 
ed its original spelling in some cases. But its absence in 
others shows that ^ had become popular and that no 
attempts could dislodge it. This is the only explanation 
intelligible to me. 

is thus derived by ^«wr fiufft *>t% 

ara ^ comes from ^ to gladden to which * is 
affixed for turning it into a noun. The Moon gladdens, 
therefore he is =^5. He measures time or he waxes and 
wanes, therefore he is ara. also says:— 

amr 

Just as a?wmr is sometimes called awr, so is some¬ 
times called at:. 

This remark has some basis in fact, for we find ara 
meaning the Moon used in the Ryveda. 

The compouud %mr r occurs 5 times there, w-w 
3 ^ar ^ (10-138-4) =Indra seized the wealth of the towns of 
the enemy as the Sun seizes the Moon. 

Is this a reference to some such belief that the eclipse 
of the Moon or his disappearance during the dark fortnight 
was due to the Sun ? 

^OTT: 

# ^ srsrw (10-12-7) = The gods 

deposited blazing light in the Sun and digits ( ) in the 
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Moon. The two move ceaselessly round the shining 
heaven. 

dton (6-34-4) 3His swrcr: 

%«icr cm ^ dft?: Soma is stored by sacrifices 

in lndra as light (^:) is stored by the Moon (urer) in the 
Sun (f^%) or in heaven. During the dark nights the Moon's 
light is stored in or returned to the Sun. 

Indra’s drinking exploits are notorious. 

jqret f^w^ir 3ii% qfr (10-138-6) = Thou didst place (f%^ 
3i^r: > the (12) Moons (one for every month) in heaven. 

*TTC! also means a month. 

Menh in Avesta means the Moon, a month and the 
menses. 

^ and *rrs both meaning the Moon belonged to two 
separate groups of the Aryan Race. As in course of time 
these groups merged into one big race, so did their 
languages or dialects. Hence the existence of synonyms 
Some of these synonyus came unconsciously to be combined. 
Hence the origin of tantological compounds as ( ^+ 
JTR 5 ). One comes across such instances in Marathi, though 
by their very nature they number very few. 

One might ask why if : be it is not declined 
as *pwt: =5R»ntr I etc. The reply is popular 

caprice or the word may have been thus declined once but 
the tongue found than long ur unmanageable and so shorten¬ 
ed it. 
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TAITTIRIYA BRAHMANA. 

C. V. Vaidyo, M.A., LL.B., Honorary Fellow, Bombay 
University. 

Next in point of date and importance to the ^atapa- 
tha is the Taittiriya Brahmana attached to the Black 
Yajurveda. The rivalry which existed between the 
followers of the Tittiri School of the Black Yajurveda and 
the White Yajurveda adherents must soon have led 
to the enunciation of a Brahmana in imitation of the ^ata- 
patha for the Black Yajurveda. This Brahmana is accent¬ 
ed and therefore nearly as old as the Satapatha. It is in¬ 
deed accepted by all Scholars as an old Brahmana. Its 
style is said to appear older than that of the fSatapatha. 
This is due to its being dominated by the style of the 
Black Yajurveda Smahita which gives both Mantra and 
Brahmana together. The Taittiriya Brahmana is thus only 
a countinuation of the Brahmana contained in the Samkhita. 
It has thus the same style with the same repetition of sen¬ 
tences and gives the same kind of fanciful explainations and 
etymology. There are not, however, many legends in it. 
It cannot be supposed to have been enunciated all at once. 
As the Purusamcdha section was added lately to the 
Yajaseneyi Samhita and certain portions in explanation 
thereof were added to the Satapatha Brahmna, this Purus- 
amedha first appears in the Taittiriya Brahmana in 
Kanda HI. It does not, however, give the Puru?asukta 
yet. The list of persons required as victims at the Purusa- 
medha is nearly the same as in the Yajaseneyi Samhita. 
But curiously enough the last two verses are omitted and 
we will comment on this omission later. Kanda III appears 
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therefore to be a subsequent addition to this Brahmana, the 
first two Kandas being old, their style also resembling the 
style of the Samhita. 

The Aranyaka portion of it comes still later. Indeed 
Aranyaka first appears in this Brahmana: for there is no 
Aranyaka in the iSatapatha. Though the latter has an 
IJpanisad, named later Brhadaranyaka, it calls itself in 
reality a Brahmana. To the Taittiriya Brahmana are 
added ten chapters called Aranas by the followers of the 
Taittiriya School. Their names are :—1. Bhadra, 2. 
Saha Vai, 3. Chitti, 4. Deva Vai, 5. Yunjate, 6. Pari 
Yuva, 7. &ksa, 8. Brahmavidya, 9. Bhrgu and 10. 
Narayana. 3, 7, 8 and 9 form what is now known as the 
Taittiriya Upani?ad and the 10th Narayana also an 
Upani?ad, is plainly a later addition still as we shall show 
when speaking of Upanisads. There is a Suparnadhyaya 
in the last, which has become popular with the Yaidikas 
generally. The Purusasukta of the Rgveda which also 
has become popular and is taken in the Vajasaneyi Samhita 
and also in the Atharvaveda Samhita is given in the Chitti 
Arana of this Brahmana. The most popular Gayatri, how¬ 
ever, appears, it may be added, in the Samhita of the Black 
Yajurveda itself in two places. 

The Taittiriya Brahmana is divided into books origin¬ 
ally called Kandas, but later Astakas following the Rg¬ 
veda division and the first two Kandas have really eight 
Adhy&yas originally called Prapathakas. The third Kanda, 
however, has twelve chapters. A chapter is sub-divided 
into Anuvakas or sections. This name Anuvaka for sec¬ 
tion is very old as it appears in this Brahmana itself in 
Kanda III 10, 10. which is however a later addition 
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( \ These consist of sen¬ 

tences on some particular subject. The number of these 
sentences is also given at the end of the Adhyaya. The 
number of padas is however not counted as in the Samhita. 
The number of sentences is counted by tens and each 
Amivaka mentions the endings of each set of tens with the 
number of the remaining sentences given in words. 

This is in imitation of the Samhita wherein the j>adas 
or words are counted by fifties. One can thus find out the 
number of sentences in the whole of the Brahmana (see 
note). The endings of these tens and remainders are given 
in sentences which are also accented and are learnt by 
heart by Vaidikas, thus fixing the text almost unalterably. 

The contents of tilt? Taittiriya Brahmana may be given 
as follows from tint printed Siyana Bhasya on it, these 
being mostly, as stated above, in further comment on the 
Samhita Mantras, i.e., in addition to those given in the 
Brahmana portion of the Samhita itself. The first Karnla 
contains chapters on Agny.idhana, Gavamayana, Vajapeya, 
Soma, Naksatresli and Rajasuya. The second Karnla 
contains chapters on Agnihotra and Upahomas as also on 
Sautramani wherein Sura or liquor is offered to Agni and 
drunk instead of Soma and on various Savas such as Brh- 
aspatisava, Vaisyasava etc. Mantras are given everywhere 
to be recited b} r the Ilota and the Adhvaryu and these 
Mantras in the form of Riks are taken from the Rgveda 
generally but very often are new. It would be interesting 
to ascertain which are old and which are new. There are 
thus Mantras to be recited at the time of Rajabhiseka, 
of Ratharokana (ascending the chariot) and of Vapana, 
or shaving of the Yajamana (sacrificing king). The highly 
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philosophical Siitra 129 ( s n mwffi r ) of the tenth 
Mandala of the Rgveda is strangely enough taken 
thus in Kanda 11, Prapatliaka 8 for an , TTpahoma 
with water oblations. After this one Rk (4) is taken from 
X. 81 wherein the philosophical questions are asked. 

*3 e we 
^ fowsj; I 

*npR. ii 

What was the wood, and what the tree, pray tell us, 
From which they fashioned forth the earth and heaven, 
Ye sages! in your mind pray make enquiry, 

Whereon he stood when he, the worlds supported. 

The Brahmana-writer answers in a verse probably com¬ 
posed by himself and in the strain of the Upanisad philoso¬ 
phers 

Brahma, the wood and Brahma was the tree, 

From which the earth and heaven were chopped out, 
Oh sages ! from my mind I say to you, 

Brahma he stood on, when supporting the worlds. 

The Rgvedic Rds were speculating. The Brahmana 
Acharyas (this is the word used by the Sayana Bhasya) 
had developed the Brahma doctrine and had a complete 
answer for all philosophical questions, even while they were 
engaged in setting the intricate details of sacrifice. In 
the Samhita the sacrifice was supreme; for we find a 
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similar philosophical question put, but answered in the 
spirit of sacrifk'crs. “I ask you the furthest end of the 
earth and the centre of it. ’ ’ The “altar is the end and its 
middle the centre'’ is the reply. 

In the third Kanda, addeol late, more detailed infor¬ 
mation is first given about the Nakstresti wherein 
separate Puronuvakya and Yajna Mantras are given for 
each Nakshatra. These verses are apparently new Mantras 
provided for this sacrifice. The 14 Devanakshatras be¬ 
ginning with Krittikas arc first given and the 14 Yama 
Naksatras beginning with Anuradha are given in Anuvaka 
2. Abhijit is now a separate Naksatra though mention¬ 
ed in Kanda I Prapathaka 5 as an adjunct of IJttara- 
sadhas only. There are other Istis mentioned in 
the following two Prapathakas. The fourth Prapathaka 
gives the Purusamedha victims. This is a new 
matter entirely taked from the Vajasaneyi Samhita. As 
stated already this sacrifice did not exist in the time of 
Black Yajurveda Samhita. In the following chapters Yupa- 
sanskrti, Yajna Chidra (mistakes in performance) and 
further particulars about the performance of Asvamedka 
and the various oblations at its Avabhrtha etc., are given 
in the 9th chapter. The 10th, 11th and 12th Chapters of 
this Kanda are called Kathakas by Yajurveda reciters and 
are very probably latest additions. The Katha recension 
is different from the Taittirlya and it has no separate 
Brahmana. We do not know if these Chapters arc really 
to be found in the Katha Samhita which, so far as can be 
seen, does not survive. Their pronunciation is in one res¬ 
pect dissimilar, as is pronounced therein Svarga instead 
of Suvarga. So far as we have seen there is no change in 
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respect of other letters as Macdonell observes (p. 212'). 
Both the Taittiriyas and Kathas pronounced as ‘hya’ and not 
‘liiya.’ But what is more remarkable in these chapters is 
that there arc fanciful names assigned to each day and 
each night of the first fortnight and also of the second 
fortnight of months, (the names of which are not the usual 
Madhu and Madhava etc.; but those here given are Arana-- 
rajas, and so on with Mahasvan for the 1.3th month instead 
of Amhaspati in the Samhita (111-10)), and to fifteen minute 
divisions of a Muhfirta, itself one fifteenth part of the 
12 hours’ day. Further astronomical information is 
given in the fourth Anuvaka (111-10) mentioning the 
names of five years in the five year cycle viz : 
Samvatsara, Privatsara, Idavatsara, Iduvatsara and 
Vatsnra. This tenth chapter is devoted to Savitra Oayana 
or sun-sacrifice. 


In the llth Anuvaka a story is related how Bharadvaja 
by Brahmacarya obtained only three handfuls of Vedie 
lore which is however “without end” 'SFFciT I and 
these three handfuls form the Trayi Vidya. Here apparent¬ 
ly Bharadvaja is credited with knowing or formulating the 
three Vedas. The fourth—Atharva-Veda is yet not known 
and this shows that the Athavva Snnhita was formulated 
even after this Bhahmana, a subject discussed later on in a 
special note. The lLth chapter is concerned with the con¬ 
struction of the Naciket i fire, and in one Anuvaka the story 
of Nachiketas sent to Yamaloka by his father is given. 
Here final deliverance is said to be obtained by the Naci- 
keta fire sacrifice simply. This story is taken up in the 
Kathopanisad and developed to teach the vedanta doctrine 
of deliverance by knowledge. 
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In the twelfth chapter (Prapathaka) is described in 
full detail first the Catur-Hotra and then Vaisva Srj 
sacrifice which is wholly pervaded by the spirit of the Ve¬ 
danta philosophy now fully developed. The name means the 
abandonment of everything and this the philosopher does 
by a sacrifice. For the Catur-Hotras are first described, 
seven preliminary Istis to Asa (hope) Kama (desire) 
Brahma (veda) Yajna, waters, Agni and Anurati. Then 
follow additional oblations to Tapas, Hraddha, Satya, Manas 
and Carana. Then coming to the Vaisvasrja sacrifice, the 
whole world is brought in for oblations. The whole is 
symbolical and the several parts of sacrifice as mentioned 
later on and symbolized are an interesting study for one who 
wishes to know the several rites in a sacrifice. All animate 
and inanimate, all male, female and not male or female, all 
animals, stones, all rivers, all plants and trees, all iron 
copper silver and yellow gold are to become the bricks of 
this sacrifice as also all the directions, all the sky and what¬ 
ever is in it and all spray and snow, all rays, 
lightning, flashes, all clouds, all waters iu wells, streams and 
seas, and light, wind, fire, sun, moon, Mitra, Varuna, Bhaga, 
Satya,'and hraddha, all the gods, alt the stars, all the rks, 
Yajus, Samans and Atharvangiras as, also itihasa, 
Purana and Sarpa-devajanas: all the worlds, days and 
nights, fortnights and months etc., every thing that has 
been and will be, all that is to be made the bricks. Then 
the mantras to be recited are given which are probably new. 
Tfie gods performed the Vaiwsrja sacrifice extencjing 
over one thousand years. Finally the praise is recorded 

that thus who perform it become Sayujya and Saloka with 

1 11 \ 1 ' • | > 

JJrahma, become Sarsti and Samanaloka with him. These 
are the new terms which are arisen describing the final be- 
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attitude to be obtained by the Vedanta philosophy, terms 
however, used later in a lower sense as the idea of being 
Brahma themselves had not probably yet been conceived. 

From the above details of the contents of ibis 
Brahmana dealing with sacrifices from the lowest the 
fortnightly to the highest, the thousand years’ one 
we can with tolerable accuracy settle the age of it. The 
Brahmana consists of three Kandas, the two first forming 
the older portion and the last three prapathakas 10,11 and 
12 of the third Kanda being the latest additions from Itatha 
Samhita now not available. The older portions being later 
than the old portion of the Satapatha the date of which we 
take to be 0. 300 B. C. That age may be taken to be about 
2800 B. C. To fix the date of the latest portions we have 
two data. First the Atharvaveda is not formulated as a 
Samhita. In third 12 Atharvangiras generally are mention¬ 
ed with Rk, Yajuh and Saman with Itihasa Purana and 
Sarpadevajana, Anuvaka 8: in 9 the east is assigned to Rk, 
south to Yajuh, west to Atharvangiras and north to Saman: 
but in the next sentence they are omitted. Here the words 
Rgveda, Yajurveda and Samaveda are also used. We there¬ 
fore can say that this portion is earlier than the Chando- 
gya Upanisad wherein the word Atharvaveda appears first, 
supplanting the two Atharvangiras (It is interesting to 
note that Samaveda is always now treated as higher than 
the other two, as it is next stated that Miirti is born of Rk, 
all gati emotion is derived from Yajus and all light 
(Tejah) is derived from Samaveda: again Vaisyas are born 
from the Rgveda, Ksatriyas from Yajurveda and Brahmanas 
from the Samaveda. The second data is furnished by the 
names of months. They are still not Caitra, Vaisakha 
and so on, S. B. Dixit has shown that these month-names 
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arose later, the Veda names being Madhu, Madhava and so 
on and that the conjunctions with Oitra and full moon etc., 
on which they are based indicate that they must have arisen 
not later than 2000 B. C. This fact we will dilate upon 
later, but we may take it that the third Kanda which is so 
full of all sorts of astronomical names and which cannot 
but have mentioned the names Oaitra, Vai'akha, etc., had 
they existed in its time, must be placed before 2000 B. C. 
The whole of the Taittiriya Brahmana may consequently 
be looked upon as later than the Sntapatha and earlier than 
the Chandogya Upanisad and taking their dates as settled 
by Dixit, this Brahmana may be assigned a period ranging 
from 2900 to 2500 B. C. 

Before concluding, we may notice a few interesting 
social facts which can be gathered from this Brahmana. 
One is first, bewildered at the number of sacrifices describ¬ 
ed and the multiplicity of ritual and of mantras to be 
recited by the I Iota and by the Adhvaryu in answer (the 
puronuvakya and the Yajya). But it must be remembered 
that vedas were learnt by heart by almost all the Aryans 
and that they all kept the sacrificial fire and performed 
the ordinary daily and fortnightly sacrifices. The 
Chandogya Upanisad in one place records the boast of 
A'vapati that in his kingdom there was no thief and no 
householder who had not kept the sacrificial fire (*T ft 

•TnnfitTTfir: ) The ritual was therefore understood by 
all and was not ordinarily troublesome. Secondly, the 
ordinary Daksina of a sacrifice was a cow. She is called 
Vara (boon) in 12,5. In higher sacrifices one hundred 
cows and even one thousand are prescribed as Daksina. 
The country was fit for cow breeding and the Vaisyas and 
even the Ksatriyas maintained large herds of cows and 
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bulls; (see description of Duryodhana’s herd in the 
Mahabharata), in jungles which were many. In the 
Panjab and in Kuruksetra and Rohilkhand even now not 
only are cows plentiful but they give also plentiful milk. 
Buffaloes are not mentioned any where and people drank 
cow’s milk and used it in sacrifice. ludeed in the Vedas 
cows and sacrifice go together. A four-year old cow, 
especially when pregnant was the best Daksina and 
“secured every blessing”; she had a special name 
Sastauhl. (Ill L2,5). Thirdly the four-caste system was 
fully established and was duly respected. The Raja- 
stiya sacrifice was for kings and the highest sacrifice 
Asvamedha was for Ksatriyas alone. It is described in 
full detail in Prapalhakas 8 and 9 of Kanrla III of this 
Brahmana. It was a Rastra or National sacrifice and 
Brahmans and Ksatriyas joined together for its perfor¬ 
mance (8-4). It proclaimed the independence of the country; 
the horse being its symbol. When it was let loose, “one 
hundred Iiajaputras with the Adhvaryu stood on its east 
side, one hundred Ksatriyas, not ruling kings, with the 
Brahman, stood on its south side, one hundred Sutagramanis 
with the Hota stood on its west side and one hundred 
Ksatrasah grahitarab with the LTdgata stood on its north 
side. The first enabled the king to conquer his enemies, the 
second made him unassailable, the third made his subjects 
prosperous (the irrospei’ity being described in detail as, 
plenty of cows, of horses, of sheep and goat, of rice and 
yava, of Masa and Tila, of gold, of Hastika, of servants, of 
wealth and jewels) and the fourth gave the king long life” 
(III 8 and 5). This shows well how the Anvamedha was a 
national sacrifice, and how' the four castes stuck to their 
professions, the Ksatriya warriors, the Brahmana priests 
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and the agriculturist and merchant, Vaisyas.* From 
the above description which is nearly the same as in the 
datapath a, we also find that the warrior caste had begun 
to be split into two classes, those entitled to rule and called 
Rajaputras (the word Rajaput thus is as old as the 
Brahmanas) and those who were not entitled to rule and 
called (Jgras. The third caste people the Vaisyas are 
named Sutagramanis; the latter word in this compound 
name plainly means the Patels of villages of modern days. 
But what docs Suta mean and why are the Sutas allied 
with Gramanfs? Similarly the word Kshatta Sangrhitr 
is difficult to explain. Sayana explains Kshatta alone as 
a mixed caste-men born of Hudra father and Vaisya 
mother; but he interprets Suta as Sarathi (chariot driver) 
and Ugra as Hiira or courageous. It appears that these 
three words Ugra, Suta, and Kshatta had not yet attained 
the meaning they later attained as indicating certain 
mixed castes. We may here draw the attention of the 
reader to the omission previously noticed, of the last 
Mantra in the Vajasaneyi Samhita Adhyaya XXX which 
details the victims for Purusamedha, in the Taittiriya 
Brahmana, Kanda III Prap. 4 where the same Purusa¬ 
medha is described. This Mantra adds that the Magadha 
and others should neither be a Sudra nor a Brahmana. 
We have already shown that this condition plainly shows 
that Magadha is here not a mixed caste man but merely 
panegyrist who might be of any of the four eastes.t 


*The Niidra was still a servant and impure not being 
allowed to milk the sacrificial cow, as such milk was not 
fit for oblation :l III 2', 3, 9 

Kanda, p. 253. 

fiiPNi jiwtoot: (Volumes 

XXX 22). 



It shows that in the clays of the Vajasaneyi Samhita, the 
mixed castes had not yet come into existenee. The omission 
of this Mantra in the Taittirlya Brahmana might perhaps 
indicate that mixed castes had come into being by its time. 
Probably, however, the omission is unintentional especially 
as Pgr a, Siita, and Ksatta used here are still not mixed 
caste men. It may therefore be inferred that mixed 
castes had not arisen even in the days of the Taittiriya 
Brahmana. 

These mixed castes arose later in the same way as the 
four castes in the beginning, from professions becoming 
hereditary. The professions of charioteers, panegyrists etc., 
becoming hereditary and the idea of purity of caste gaining 
strength the children of higher caste-men from lower caste 
wives were first assigned certain professions and these 
gradually formed mixed castes which were assigned these 
old names Ugra, Siita, etc. 

fat it fat sRwrcta: ^ gywuwftfa: Irar m ustts^r f^t: «t§$ amt*! a*str- 
ffaro | dfutit 3^ nsu star 1 

>jJTr qjwuTtPT ncPr uftsrar 1 stp^Sctr stg*rt^R^ctr<: 

In the above Ilastika is not elephant, for elephant can 
only be maintained by kings and not villagers. It is, how¬ 
ever, strange that in the Brahmanas there is no mention of 
elephant in the army of kings or in the descriptions of their 

* Compare with this the earlier datapath provision 
ri&ft ^ntg^T: ?td (tst«tr fstafNi: *td qpnw- 

gsjr i’ S 5 " XIII, 4, 1, Id, 

Ugra is not here mentioned. Sayana explains the last as 
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power and splendour. The Ksatriya is always a car-warrior, 
like the ancient Trojan or Greek, probably elephants came 
in later in the Magadha empire; they were not much 
found in the Panjab or the Himalayan jungles adjacent to 
it. The elephant was found in plenty in the jungles of 
Bengal, the Vindhyas and Aparanta or north Konkan with 
its Sahyadri forests. The Mahabharata in one place 
praises the Aparanta elephant as the best. 

Finally women were, we find, well treated and 
had certain rights. For every sacrifice required the 
sacrificer’s wife to sit along with him. Their presence 
was not only not prohibited but was necessarily required 
as that of the king’s or governor’s consort, on ceremonial 
occasions in modern days. Widowhood was much feared 
and the blessings invoked on the sacrificer’s wife prayed 
that she might never be a widow. Ornaments for women 
were much prized, the priests liked ornaments for their 
women given them as Daksina (III 10, 4). 

The Brahmanas had frcqent controversies on questions 
of ritual and philosophy and particular sacrifices enabled 
them to conquer their adversaries in disputations. More 
usually, however, almost every sacrificer wished to destroy 
“him who hated him or whom he himself hated*.” The 
Indian Aryans were strong in their feelings of enmity. 
Most often the enemy is called a Bhratrvya (cousin.) How 
this word came to be used in the Brahmanas in this sense it 
is difficult to explain. Perhaps the enmity between the 
Iranians and Indo-Aryans who were cousins gave rise to 
this use. But probably this word attained this meaning 
owing to the enmity which naturally arises in an undivided 
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family between cousins over ancestral property and which 
is often very deadly as in the Mahabharata quarrel. The 
undivided family system certainly existed among the ancient 
Indo-Aryans as it exists to-day with its beneficial as well 
as baneful results. (It is hinted at in the marriage Sukta 
of the Rgveda (X 90). But it assumed an evil aspect 
when the country was settled and there was no room for 
expansion. 

The roots of many Puranic stories lie embedded in the 
Brahmanas and even in Rgvedic hymns. The Kala-Kanja 
Asuras are thus mentioned in this Brahmana (1). 
Prajapati assuming the form of a boar dived below the 
primeval water and brought up the earth (1), story which 
gave rise to the Boar-Incarnation legend of the Puranas. 
In the Ramayana we still find Prajapati and not Visnu, 
assuming the form of a Boar. Many similar traces of 
Puranic stories may be found on a critical examination of 
this Brahmana. 
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THE LITERATURE OF THE JAIMINIYAS. 

Veda Vyasa M.A ., Lecturer in Veda and Epigraphy, U. of P. 

Refrences to the Jaiminiya literature: —While reading 
his paper before the International Congress of Orienta¬ 
lists held at Paris in 13)7, Dr. Hanns Oertel said 
‘Considering its bulk and the number of legends contained 
in it, it is a strange fact that the Jaiminiya Brahmana is 
almost unknown to the ancialhuy literature of the Veda. 
Burnell knew of only one reference to it, viz Sankara's, who 
“incidentally mentions that the Kena Upanisad belongs to a 
Talavakara fSakha of the Sama Veda ” and he adds 
“apparently there is no other mention of this recension to 
be found.” One other quotation, however, may be added. 
It is hidden in the cominentry to the Aitareya Brahmana 
which goes under the name of Sayana’s. Commenting on 
A. B. II, 22 (the legend of the Asuri Dirghajihvl 
Aufrecht's edition, p. 2(i(» and ed. Bibl. 2nd., Vol. 1, p. ;186) 
he says Dlrghd jihvd yasyah sd Dirghajihvl asurjalav utpa- 
nnalvdd asuri, latha ca Talavakara dmananti: Dirghajihvl 
vii asuri dseli, thus quoting the introductory words of the 
jaiminiya version of the legend given in J. B. I. l(il~63. 

Dr. W. Caland writing many years later on the 
Jaiminiya Brahmana could only find the reference to this 
recension in the commentary on the Drahyayana srauta 
sfitra. 

The Jaimitriyas are an important branch of the Samavedins 
and it seems strange that the references to the Jaiminiya 
works in the Vedic literature be so few. It is, no doubt true 
that for centuries the Jaiminiyas have been gradually 
absorbed in the Kauthumas. The number of the Jaiminiya 
families at present is very small and they too are being rapid- 
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Iy absorbed by the Kauthumas. The Jaiminiya or Talavas 
kara recension was unknown till A. 0. Burnell during hi- 
sojourn in the South discovered a number of its texts and 
published the Jaiminiya Brahmana. 

I have been able to discover the following references to 
the Jaiminiya recension besides those given by Drs. Oertcl 
and (Inland. 

(1) Two inscriptions of the time of the Cola king 
Rajakesarf Varman record endowments for an annual 
competition in reciting a chapter of the Talavakara-Sama- 
veda. (Arch, survey of India Annual Report 1923-24; 
South India Inscriptions No. 8335 Yol. Ill p. Kill). 

(2) Alaskan in his commentary on nrayyhqsr 18.5 says— 

m ygysrmm aiswr —'isj ayaafr m: swyfir, sraf era: 

ffcyct gyy aa. Tufeyfi’ sfa 

(3) The Jaiminiya recension is frequently mentioned 

and quoted in the iw of wfan&y ytfau on e.g. 

nrctnftyra wra. i' 

(tt) 1.4.2 rajynlyyraiirosrf 

ftsRy i yy.y gf&yr ut a^wra’ 

scHiraryq’ esnft.. 

(Hi) ny fij 'a gapyT^ifa ^ 

‘ ^ sfra, snfsfyraflyra frft yigf 

yy ffrcrfoywnftra a^ai fjaraarrayg’ ?<yrf^ i 

(in) ‘yrsf^yrarcmtfr y^r’ ysiyyifray i 

(v) 2.1.41 ayr ifrfyyrcsyfl $yrar?iy syyira. i 

(4) The commentary of .Dhanvin on the 6rauta Siitra 
of Drahyayana refers frequently to the Jaiminiya-kalpa 
(3. 3.17., 5.1. 22). 
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(5) I have also examined a number of unpublished 
manuscripts in our possession here and have discovered the 
following references.— 

(i) In the beginning of the we read— 

| spfhir sm ^s?r | vr 

(it) of refers to along with 

snrow, sfNruw and others. 

(Hi) begins thus — 

srronw srfiift ^ ^i^wrrjspanHr i 
^njgPSWWWH^iii. wrais^fforc. u 

((>) 'The commentary of Venkata Madhava contains 
numerous quotations frsm iSatyayana Brahmana. These 
agree verba turn with the J. B. close connection these two 
Brahmanas is already well established. 

II. The Jaiminiya Literature:— 

(1) The Samhita—Its variants have been published by 
Dr. W. Caland. Many new manuscripts are now available 


at Baroda, Lahore, etc. 

(2) The Bralnnana—In bulk it is almost as big as the 
Satapatha. Tts main interest lies in the extraordinarily 
large number of new legends contained in it. Various 
attempts have been made by many distinguished orientalists 
during the last forty years to prepare a critical edition of 
this text. Transcript of one complete manuscript and three 
large fragments of the Jaiminiya Br. were discovered by Dr. 
Burnell from Tinnevally district. He could not, however, 
procure the originals and had to be content with the trans- 
cvipts. All the Western scholars who have worked so far on 
the subject had access only to these transcripts now depo¬ 
sited in the India Office. They had at no time access to the 
original manuscripts. The transcripts of Dr. Burnell were 
borrowed by Prof. Whitney (cf. Proceedings, American 
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Oriental Society, May, 1883, J. A. 0. S. XI, p. e., XI iv). 
Professor Whitney assisted by Messrs. Avery, Bloomfield, 
Hopkins and Perry prepared a transcript for his own use. 
After a few years Dr. Hauns Oertel began the preparation 
of a critical edition of this text—so we learn from the pre¬ 
face to Yedic Concordance. Prof. Oertel had also prepared 
a list of mantras quoted in the J. B. Cor the use of Prof. 
Bloomfield in the preparation of his Concordance. It may 
be incidentally noticed here that this list was very incomp¬ 
lete as a large number of mantras seem to have escaped the 
notice of Dr. Oertel. Dr. Oertel soon realised that the 
manuscript material at his disposal was so inadequate 
that a critical edition of the whole text could not be 
prepared. He therefore published extracts from the J. B. 
in a series of seven papers published in J. A. O. S. and 
other oriental journals. 

Dr. W. Caland of Utrecht too has devoted many years 
to this arduous task. lie brought his intimate knowledge 
of the Brahmanic ritual and his vast experience in editing 
Yedic works to the preparation of a critical edition of the 
J. B. But he, too, was convinced that such an edition was 
impossible without fresh manuscript material. He 
published large extracts from the J. B. with their German 
translation and also wrote an extremely learned dissertation 
on its contents in Dutch. In the perface to his Auswahl 
he writes—‘ The Ms. Material at our disposal is entirely in¬ 
adequate for the preparation of a critical edition and it is 
practically certain that no fresh material would be forth¬ 
coming?’ Little did he imagine then that India was still so 
rich in the Jaiminiya Mss. 

Our search for the Jaiminiya Mss .—It was at the 
suggestion of my friend Pt. Bhagvaddatta that I qnder- 
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took in 1924 the preparation of a critical edition of this 
text. Both of us knew that it was a task of exceptional 
difficulty. We at once planned a thorough search for the 
jaimiulya mss. and our efforts in that direction have been 
successful far beyond our expectations—and it is indeed a 
very pleasant duty to-day to inform the distinguished 
orientalists gathered here that the critical edition of the J.B. 
is not a mere possibility—it has been achieved to a 
considerable extent. A specimen has been just, published. 
Many new works of this recension have been discovered. 
A thorough search of the JaiminTya houses is being- 
conducted and we are sure to secure many new Mss. of 
•Taminiya works. 


The Bhandarkar Research Institute borrowed the 
Burnell Mss. for my use. A complete Mss. of the J. B. 
had fortunately come into the possession of the Baroda 
library and we got a rotograph copy of it for our Uni¬ 
versity library. The Mysore library had also secured 
a transcript of the -J. B. We got it copied for our 
use. Their catalogue showed that it was complete (erwm). 
I was very much disappointed, however, to find on 
examination that this manuscript covered 220 Khandas out 
of 260 Khandas of the first chapter only. 

Last year, Mr. R. A. Shastri discovered another Ms. of 
the Br. which was subsequently purchased by me. In 
October last I purchased through him five Jaiminiya Mss. 
one of these being a large fragmant of the Brahmana. 
Besides these we have been successful in tracing three more 
Mss. of the Brahmana and every effort is being made to 
secure them. 

The Mss. of the J. B. are very corrupt and present 
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difficulties of every type. Naturally the discovery of fresh 
material has been very welcome. 

3. The Brahmana-bhasya—In August 1927, in the 
colophon of one of our newly discovered Mss. we found a 
statement that a eommentry on the Brahmana written by 
Bhava-trata was available. Since then our agent has discover¬ 
ed the Ms. and has assured us that he would soon be able 
to secure it for us. 

4. The irmda-swtrn —Only Agnistoma portion is extant 
and is edited by Dr. Gaastra on the basis of Burnell Mss. 
It is of great help in restoring the text of the Brahmana 
and is itself corrected at numerous places by the new 
manuscripts of the Br. Another Ms. is available at Baroda. 

5. The iSrauta-sutra-bbsaya by Bhava-trata. The 
bhasya is on the complete text. Mss. are available at 
Lahore, Baroda and Madras. It contains numerous 
quotations from the Br. which has helped us in clearing 
many difficulties. 

6. The Jaiminiya-grhya-mantra-vrtti is known by a 
single Ms. in the possession of the D. A.-Y. College library, 
Lahore. 

• 

7. The Jaiminiya Sama-veda-ganam is a bulky volume, 
the exact significance of which depends upon the key to its 
notation. Three manuscripts are available at India Office, 
Baroda and Lahore. 

8. The Jaiminiya-grhya-sutra edited by Dr. Caland 
with English translation. 

9. Talavakara or Kena Upnisad. 

10. Grhya-sutra-Vyakhya ^ri-nivasa. 

11. Orhya-sutra-prayoga, 
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Thus it is clear that the Ms. material at our disposal 
is now much more than that possessed by Drs. Caland and 
Oertel. Position has changed considerably in the last five 
years. A comprehensive survey of this recension can be 
now undertaken and is a great desideratum of Yedic 
scholarship. 



Archaeology and History 
section. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY AND HISTORY. 

(Address delivered to the History and Archselogy section 
of the Fifth Indian Oriental Conference, Lahore on 
20th November, 1928.) 

Krishnaswami Ai.uangar, M.A., Ph. ])., 
University Professor, Madras. 

Archaeology in all its branches may be likened to the 
root, and history reasonably reconstructed may bo regarded 
as the fruit. Archaeology broadly interpreted may be 
taken to include 

A. —Archaeology proper, Architecture, Iconography, 

Artifacts of other kinds and works of Art 
generally. 

B. —Epigraphy and Numismatics. 

In the interpretation of these, the principle of evolu¬ 
tion is generally applied. While as a general principle, it 
may not seem so fallacious to accept the principle of evolu¬ 
tion and apply, it must be remembered that, as a principle, 
it has to be applied with caution. Over reasonably long 
periods and applied under the control of other governing 
considerations, the result may be fruitful; the possibility 
of error in a somewhat careless general application requires 
but little demonstration. The claim is sometimes put 
forward that the principle of evolution could be applied to 
purpose even in regard to very narrow periods and there it 
is fruitful of erroneous conclusions which can easily be 
checked if other evidence should be given full weight. 

2. Used with the utmost caution, archaeological material, 
including in it all kinds of archaeological material taken in 
the broadest sense of the term, could provide us only what 
is called the dry-bones of history such as sequence of 



occurrence and priority or posteriority in point of time, and 
the general condition of civilization of the people whose 
handiwork is subjected to examination, For anything like 
a fuller appreciation of culture we want more than the 
merely archaeological evidence wherever possible. It is the 
work of man that really provides the material for building 
up history and culture thus understood, and there is much 
of this kind that goes into archaeology proper. 

Within recent times, and thanks to the exertions of 
the department under the j udicious and energetic direction 
of Sir John Marshall, there has been considerable progress 
in archaeological work in the country. The excavation 
works that has been carried on in various important centres 
such as Taxila, Nalanda, Sarnath, Patliputra, Nagor in 
Rajputana, have eaeh one of them contributed to advance 
the study of history in its own particular way. But the 
supreme achievement so far in this line of work is to be 
found in the excavation work that has been carried on in 
the Indus region. At the first flush it was regarded that 
the new finds in this region exhibited merely . a sort of a 
duplicate copy of what had long been known in Mesopota¬ 
mia and had been labelled, and with seemingly unquestion¬ 
able justification, as the Indo-Sumerian civilization; but as 
the work progressed and more of these archeological finds 
came into view, there has come up to be a change in the 
point of view as well. All the artifacts are not capable of 
being viewed as mere duplicates of Sumerian, finds 
elsewhere and) those of them that showed a distinct feature 
have so far been regarded as exhibiting a character of their 
own that, in his latest writings, Sir John Marshall feels 
satisfied that these must no more be called Indo-Sumerian, 
but must rather be given a distinct name as that of the 
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Indus Valley Civilization. The time has not yet come for 
us to go into the question further and try to settle finally 
what exactly is the character of the civilization laid bare by 
this archaeological find. The question requires really more 
study, and nothing couid be said even of a reasonably 
settled character till considerable progress is made in the 
study of the characters which are found in the artifacts and 
works of art laid bare by the spade of the archaeologist in 
this particular region. The work is, however, in such pro¬ 
gress that we may hope ere long to solve the question 
satisfactorily. Whenever that time should come, two dis¬ 
tinct lines of investigation would seem called for, viz., 
whether this civilization actually leads on to that of the Rg-_ 
Veda which is pre-eminently the civilization of the Indus 
valley on the one hand ; and on the other whether it affiliates 
itself to the culture of the country that goes by the name 
Dravidian. 

4. Apart from this, archaeological work often times 
takes on the character of unearthing cities and temples and 
other public buildings of the kind such as the Buddhist 
buildings at Nalanda, Sarnath and other places. Even the 
mere laying bare and reclaiming the form and structure of 
the buildings in full, as has happened in many cases in 
India, have their own value. In many cases, as we know, 
we can form but an imperfect idea of the whole structure 
thus reclaimed as it is only the ground plan that is claimed, 
but even so, we can form our own idea from the ground plan 
as to what the whole structure should have been in many 
cases, and a reconstruction of the whole on the basis of 
partial finds even has its own value in an estimate of the 
progress of culture and the condition of the times when 
such structures came into existence. Several important new 
finds which have revolutionized, in thier own way, the ideas 
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so far current have been made not only within the boundary 
of India itself, but beyond, in the islands of the Indian 
O cean and in the continent across. The work of the French 
school at Hanoi and that of the Dutch Archaeological De¬ 
partment, in .lava deserve special mention. The discovery 
and the unveiling of the buried temples at Ankor-Wat and 
Ankor-Thom give us a new insight into the progress of 
Indian culture beyond the borders of Tndia. While there 
is much that is interesting already known more work would 
unravel the mystery more completely and let us into the 
secrets of the history more fully. Perhaps the most import¬ 
ant item in this line of work is the systematic attempt 
that has been made by the Dutch Archaeological Department 
in regard to the study of the great monument Bara Budur. 
Monumental as the work is, it yet fails to take us very far 
in the interpretation of the monument as the two sumptuous 
volumes and the 400 and more of the prints issued by the 
department clearly indicate. This provides an excellent 
illustration of the relations that actually obtains between 
Archaeological work and literature, where the latter 
happens to exist in any quantity. The monument seems 
hardly capable of illustration unless the whole of the litera¬ 
ture bearing on Buddhism is studied more thoroughly and 
brought to bear upon the interpretation of the monuments. 

5. This position is even better illustrated in respect 
of one of the most familiar of Indian monuments known to 
exist in Mahabalipuram. The Pallava monoliths and 
monuments there have been a curiosity to travellers for 
well over a century and various interpretations have been 
attempted. Within recent times Archaeology and Epigraphy 
have been brought into some conflict and the general 
considerations of culture heve been to an extent neglected 
in the interpretation of these. A typical example of this 
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is provided in the case of what is popularly known 
in the locality as a representation of Arjuna’s penance. 
Apart from the question whether it is architecture or 
epigraphy that furnishes a surer test of age, the question 
of the interpretation of this representation on the face of 
the living rock is a matter of very considerable importance 
in regard to the principles which ought to guide us in the 
interpretation of these monuments. Amidst the embellish¬ 
ments that the work of man has provided in beautifying 
the town there is one that attracts attention prominently. 
Just behind the modern temple of Visnu that exists in the 
locality there is an extensive scarp with a water channel 
worn by the fall of rain water in the middle of it. The 
rain water, flowing over the terrace and the rocks on the 
top, collected together flows in a channel through the middle 
of this rock-face and this, in process of time, has worn a 
channel dividing the rock into almost two equal parts. The 
sculptor who felt it necessai'y to put on the face of the 
rock an edifying picture of some didactic story has depicted 
on the face of the rock a complex scene of which the water¬ 
course in middle constitutes a river with all that appertain 
to a river in India. The river is shown flowing down with 
Nagas and Naginis and other aquatic creatures at the 
bottom, along with a number of animals coming to drink 
water on the one side of the river, and a hermitage in the 
near distance on the other side; and as a necessary conse¬ 
quence a number of people engaged in various acts of 
ablution and worship characteristic of the vicinity of a 
Brahmanical hermitage. Undoubtedly this is a prominent 
feature of the whole scene. At one part higher up the rock 
and immediately on the bank of the water course there is 
a figure standing on the right toe, shrunk and shrivelled to 
fflakp all the bones visible, throwing up both his hands ovey 



his head in an attitude of God-compelling penance. Right 
in front of him stands a huge figure of a God with a 
countenance exhibiting beneficence unmistakable, and in an 
attitude of enquiring what exactly the penitent wants of 
Him. The characteristic coiffure and the weapons that 
form part of the equipment of the God give us to under¬ 
stand unmistakably that it is the figure of Siva that the 
artist has attempted to depict offering to give to the peni¬ 
tent what he wants in return for his whole-hearted penance. 

. Underneath, the same penance-performing individval is 
shown in front of a small temple sitting in the attitude of 
penance, obviously an earlier attitude of the individual who 
has taken up his position there to perform the penance and 
to obtain a boon from God. if these features alone should 
be taken into consideration the inference may be justi¬ 
fiable that the river is the principal object of the whole 
scene. But there is more in the whole picture that should 
not be neglected, and the actual key to the interpretation 
of the picture is provided somewhere else in the whole 
picture. The whole of that has been neglected and this 
permanent feature has been laid hold of to reject the name 
‘Arjuna’s penance' which is current, and to give the whole 
picture the interpretation that it is the ‘ Coming of .the 
Ganges.’ This view was formulated by Mons. Goulebew, 
the French Archaeologist, and has been adopted by Prof. 
Jouveau-Dubreauil of Pondiclieri and even the Archaeolo¬ 
gical department, followed later on by Dr. Anauda 
Kuraaraswami in his work on ‘Indian and Indonesian Art.’ 
It would thus appear that the consensus of competent 
opinion in regard to the matter is that it does represent the 
coming of the Ganges, and that the current name is 
obviously a fiotion which has no legs to stand on. 



6. The question: however cannot be considered off¬ 
hand on the basis of mere archaeological evidence alone. 
The first point that would arise is whether it is the object 
of the sculptor, or whoever was responsible for this sculp¬ 
ture, to exhibit, the coming of the Ganges in this fashion; 
and, if so, whether the incident of the coming of the 
Ganges is properly represented. An essential pre-requisite 
for this examination is that all the more prominent inci¬ 
dents depicted in the picture are capable of explanation on 
the basis of the story connected with the coming of the 
Ganges. So far the only point made clear is that a person 
performs austere penance and Siva appears before him in 
his.benificence to grant him the boon prayed for. The 
presence of the river obviously suggests that the boon asked 
for is the coining of the river. We shall take up the story 
of the coming of the river later, but would merely point out 
here that the sculptor arpparcntly wants the story to suit 
another aspect from the mere details that he has put in as 
an essential part of the sculpture itself. As one faces the 
sculpture he will find on the left-hand side just above the 
plane where tilt temple stands in front of which the ascetic 
sits in penance, two stalwart men, their bows ready strung, 
stalking apparently in the trail of game. Right in front of 
them at some distance will be found a boar gallopping for 
all he is worth, with evident fear in its every movement 
and action. The boar can be traced in several places till it 
dashes past the penitent ascetic rapt in penance. The atti¬ 
tude and action of the animal which obviously is a boar is 
entirely at variance with the attitude of all the other ani¬ 
mals of the forest which exhibit a serenity and peace gene¬ 
rally. ascribed to the surroundings of a hermitage in Indian 
classics. There is no mistaking that the boar is the beast 
aftet which the hunters come stalking, and the beast tries 
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to escape as best it may. This feature is brought in so 
prominently and so markedly clearly that we cannot regard 
it as a mere subordinate incident of the whole scene. This 
feature has to be accounted for in any account that will 
attempt an explanation of the scene as a whole. There is 
nothing in the story of the coming of the Ganges to explain 
this. 

7. In the coming of the Ganges, the role that is ascrib¬ 
ed to &va is a very subordinate one. It is not by his 
favour that the Ganges comes. He is brought in at a later 
stage to bear the impact of the Ganges falling on earth, and 
he agrees to do so undoubtedly as a matter of beneficent 
favour to king Bhagiratha. He receives the river as a whole 
and lets the river trickle down after binding her up in his 
coiffure to stop the force of the river current, and makes the 
goddess Ganges feel her pride humbled by this. It is in 
this aspect that &va has to be exhibited to make it character¬ 
istic of the scene implied in trie coming of the Gauges, and 
so it is generally in Indian pictures representing the scene; 
whereas, in this picture, Biva is brought in apparently as 
the most pormineut deity in the attitude of beneficent favour 
to the man in penance at the critical moment. It would 
therefore be inappropriate to make the river feature the 
really prominent part. There is besides the further inapp¬ 
ropriateness of a picture representative of this incident, 
that the river is exhibited here as an ordinary stream 
flowing down full which is not associated with the part of 
the story in which the presence of Biva is necessary. With 
&va present, the Ganges must come in full flow for him to 
receive her on his head, or she must be exhibited as emerg¬ 
ing as a puny stream from one of the locks by means of 
which he let her down. Neither of these aspects is present 
in the picture. Further that leaves the characteristic 
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incident of the hunters and the boar unexplained altogether. 
That all the figures of the flying band have their faces 
turned towards the stream is explained by the fact that the 
principal actor in the whole scene, Siva, is there in the middle 
and these fluttering figures are sailing in the air towards 
the spot where isiva is. This is a feature common to all the 
stories in which there is mention of a divine act of 
beneficence, and this is witnessed by all the crowd of beings 
of the air and heaven as a rule. Naturally several of them 
would come and stay, some would come and go to convey 
the news to others and there would be various different 
aspects of this miscellaneous divine or semi-divine com¬ 
munity, and the picture here represents nothing more nor 
less. The key to the story depicted on the face of the rock 
is furnished by the hunters and the boar, and that is 
actually the story of the Kiratarjuniva. The river is but 
the ordinary adjunct of a hermitage and the whole attitude 
of the animal world exhibits merely the peace that prevails, 
or ought to prevail, in the vicinity of a spot where penance 
is prfornied. by holy men. That is broken only by the inrush 
of the boar. Otherwise there is nothing that indicates any 
break of the serenity that ought to prevail in an atmosphere 
like that. A hermitage without an abundant supply of 
water is an impossibility according to the Hindu ideas, 
and the natural feature of the rock here is taken advantage 
of to provide a river. Barring that there is nothing in the 
river of a peculiar character to associate it with anything 
like the incident of the coming of the Ganges. 

The river feature being thus satisfactorily explained 
we have to find the means of accounting for the other inci¬ 
dents in the picture, including that of the hunters and the 
boar. Readers of the KiratarjunTya or the Kairatasarga 
Of the Mahabharata would find that the picture is as far 
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as may be, the pictorial'translation of the story of Arjuna’s 
penance for the obtaining fro n Siva, his characteristic 
Pnsupata, as against the corning war in which he was 
likely to be put on his metal. The whole picture first of 
all gives the scene of Arjuna at penance in the forest ; 
then the appearanc of the boar and the hunters behind 
him ; the combat, the consequent disrespect to the deity, 
ultimately the apologetic penance of a highly severe 
character, and the appearance of fSi va to make the gift. 
These three main parts of the story are exhibited to per¬ 
fection in the three seperalo scenes that are actually 
depicted on the face of the rock. On any accepted principle 
of picture-reading there would lie doubt left that this is 
the actual purpose of the artist and no other, and there is 
no reason to show why this should actually be discounted 
and another explanation sought for the picture. Xt is 
fundamentally necessary to establish first of all the un¬ 
suitability of the current name before proceeding to sug¬ 
gest another and more appropriate one. It may be said, 
without fear of contradiction, that the r unsuitability has 
hardly been demonstrated and the suggested substitute 
has nothing to recommend it as being more suitable except 
the obvious river. Apart from that, contemporary litera¬ 
ture is full of reference to the grant of Pasupata to Arjuna 
as a supremely beneficent act of oiva, which I have taken 
occasion to quote in exlniso in my article in the Indian 
Antiquary for the year 1917, which is appearing again as 
a supplment to the Indian Antiquary in a somewhat re¬ 
vised form. There is besides the fact that at the time this 
should have heen put on the face of the living rock, the 
classic, Kiratarjuuiyam, should have had great vogue in 
the court of the Pallavas under Siniha Vi mu whose 
contemporary the author Bharavi should have been, and 



it-was 'probably the composition of this poet that actually 
gave rise to its translation in the form of the picture on 
the rock face. It is this picture, relative to the cliijef 
among the five brothers of the Pandavas, that is really 
responsible for the other Pandava association of the 
locality for which there is no other explanation possible. 
Thus it will be seen that an archaeological feature such as 
that on this rock-face sculpture cannot be adequately ex¬ 
plained except by bringing literature to bear upon the 
evidence of archaeology. That is the main purpose of 
illustration being adverted to heroes and it will be admitted 
that this provides a very good illustration of the possibility 
of error in interpretations of archaeological features. 

8. In regard to Iconography there is a tendency to 
regard Iconographic work as capable of interpretation 
again on the principle of evolution. It is sometimes forgotten 
that the principle of evolution as applicable to Iconography 
has to be modified a good deal as Iconographic conventions 
on the basis of religion are no less potent on the 
modification of the principle of artistic evolution. Artistic 
evolution can be applied to Iconography only to a very 
modified extent and could really be applied in interpreta¬ 
tion only subject to the conventional notions underlying 
Iconographic work. Artifacts of other kinds, however, 
stand on a different footing. Here the principle of artistic 
evolution can be applied much more freely and the only 
interfering influences are the possibility of imitation from 
communities with which intercourse is possible and of 
which there is some evidence. But otherwise, the principle 
of evolution may be applied with good results. Epigraphy 
and Numismatics in regard to this do stand upon a similar 
footing though p.ot tp.the same degree. While Paleography 
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may be regarded as more certain so long as we can look 
at it from the point of view merely of progressive evolu¬ 
tion one way or the other, we are not altogether free from 
danger it' we take it upon ourselves to make inferences as 
to actual dating on the mere basis of Paleography alone as 
yet, although we may reach this happy position with more 
extensive progress in the study of the subject. In regard 
to Numismatics evolution may be held to apply much more 
than, at any rate to the same extent as, Epigraphy and 
there is the additional advantage of our being able to 
regard pieces as mere artifact works of art of a mechani¬ 
cal character in addition. Here there is no modifying 
convention which is likely to have important consequences, 
and that is one great advantage. Even so, the principle of 
evolution has to be applied with care and caution. 

9. When we come to literature wo have here a far 
fuller expression of the human mind in all its aspects, 
and we come upon material which may be exploited to 
purpose to a far fuller measure than in other cases ; but 
this has its own dangers to guard against. We are in a 
region of conscious effort and full play must be given to 
individual vagaries and personal equations of all kinds. 
Formal enunciation of general principles of interpretation 
would be far more difficult thau in regard to any of the 
previous sources of evidential value. Language and 
linguistic development cannot ta'ce command exclusively, 
nor can we always be sure of the genuineness or the 
uncontaminated character of the texts before us. But 
for anything like an interpretation of the cultural history 
of a people, there (ran be no doubt that this furnishes the 
fullest, and in many respects, perhaps the best source of 
information provided the exploitation of the "sources is 
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conducted with a careful apparatus of criticism applied 
with judgment. The building up of history therefore 
depends upon the proper evaluation of the various sources 
that may bear upon a particular question or aspect of 
history, and how difficult would be the correct interpreta¬ 
tion and what possible sources of corruption may enter 
into it, would be clear from what has been stated before. 
Even so, it need not be regarded as impossible of achieve¬ 
ment—it cannot be to perfection—hut to such a degree of 
completeness as is humanly attainable in a field of work 
like this. 




“ A Forgotten Hero.” 

Some notes on the Life and Work of Csoma do 
Koros ( Traveller and Soholar (1784—1842). 

H. ti. Rawlinson, I.E.S., Principal, Deccan College, Poona. 
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In the annals of Oriental scholarship, few stories can 
compare with that of the little Hungarian scholar Csoma 
de Koros, who, in the early years of the 19th century, 
travelled on foot, alone and penniiess, from his village in 
Hungary to the heart of Tibet in the pursuit of knowledge, 
ultimately, like so many of his kind, giving his life as the 
price of his acquirements. De Koros was content to die 
as he had lived, obscure and penniless, labouring to the end. 
It is in t ie hope that his name may be rescued from unde¬ 
served oblivion that this paper has been written. Of the 
value of Tibetan for the study of Sanskrit and Prakrit, 
and especially Buddhist literature, there is no need to speak 
here. Before Koros, Tibetan was practically unknown. 
The party of Capuchin friars who visited Lhassa in 1719 
brought away materials from which the Augustan friar, 
Georgi of ltimini, complied liis Alphabehm Tibelanum 
(Rome 1762), a “ponderous and confused compilation” full 
of mistakes. In 1820, Abel Remusat devoted to Tibetan a 
chapter of his Recharches Sur les lanyues Tartares, and in 
1826, Csoma’s friend John Marshinan issued from the 
Serampore press a dictionary, or rather a collection of sen¬ 
tences, made by an unknown Italian Missionary. It was, 
therefore, the beginning of a new era in Oriental scholar¬ 
ship, when in 1834, Csoma de Koros published his Dic¬ 
tionary Tibetan and English and his Grammar of the 
Tibetan language in English, admirable works as regards 
the literary Tibetan of the Buddhist translation which 
have never been superseded. 

On a bright spring morning, a Sunday, in the year 
of Grace 1819, two friends might have been seen walking 
along the Nagy Szeben road in Transylvania. Presently 
they stopped and parted. One went sorrowfully back; the 
other, ‘an expression of joyful serenity shining in his eyes ? . 
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as if he were wending his steps towards a long-desired 
goal,’ strode on eagerly alone. It was Csoma de Koros. Frail 
and short in build, he was inspired, nevertheless, with the 
spirit of the old Magyar nobility whose blood ran in his 
veins. An accomplished linguist, he had, when a student, ob¬ 
tained a travelling scholarship with which he had proceeded 
to Gottingen. Here the glamour of Oriental research had 
first captivated him. Among the many problems which, 
in the infancy of these studies, afforded fascinating themes 
for speculation to the imaginative mind, the question of the 
origin of the Hungarian race had attracted his notice. He 
imagined that many Hungarian names and words were of 
Eastern origin. To collect information which would throw 
light upon these problems was the first object of his journey. 
Afterwards his original quest was lost sight of in those 
Tibetan studies for which he will be ever remembared by 
scholars. “Though the study of the Tibetan language”, 
he writes in the preface to his Dictionary, ‘'did not form 
part of my orginal plan, but was only suggested after I had 
been led by providence into Tibet, and had enjoyed an 
opportunity of learning of what sort and origin the Tibe¬ 
tan literature was, I cheerfully engaged in the study of it, 
hoping that it might serve me a vehicle to my immediate 
purpose, namely, my researches respecting the language 
and origin of the Hungarians.” Csoma’s equipment for 
the journey was not a large one,—a wallet containing a few 
books, some shirts, and the sum of one hundred florins in 
cash! At first he went no further than Croatia, where he 
spent some months in working at Sclaronic dialects; this 
done, he pushed on, sometime alone and on foot and some¬ 
times in the company of merchants’ caravans to Constantino¬ 
ple, whence he took boat to Alexandria. Here he settled 
down for some time to the study of Arabic, a language 
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which, he had been told by the great Eichhorn, under whom 
he had read at Gottingen, would throw much light upon 
the darker pages of medieval European history. But 
plague was raging in Alexandria and our traveller was 
forced to leave the city. Taking a coasting vessel, he made 
his way to Aleppo, and from Aleppo to Bagdad. From 
Bagdad he journeyed with a caravan to Teheran, where he 
spent the winter of 1820-1821, learning Persian and Eng¬ 
lish and receiving much kindness from Sir Henry Willock, 
the British representative in that city. Here the real 
perils of the journey seemed about to begin. Rumours of 
a Russian force in Central Asia made it impossible to 
venture, without grave risk, on a journey through Turke¬ 
stan. The only alternative was to strike southwards to the 
Khyber, cross the Panjab and then, turning north, to march 
through Cashmere and Tibet. Somewhere on the Central 
Asian plateau Csoma hoped to find the goal of his researches. 
The undertaking was a vast one. Before him lay the dan¬ 
gerous passes of the Indian frontier, the ferocious tribes¬ 
men of Afghanistan, the vast Empire of Ranjit Singh, and 
all the lofty, unexplored mountains of the Eastern 
Himalayas. The jounrney was one calculated to appal the 
stoutest heart, but Csoma faced it without flinching. That 
he realised the perils which lay before him is shewn by the 
fact that before selling out, he left with his hosts a packet 
containing the only possessions by which he set any store. 
These were his University diplomas. In case he perished, 
they were to be returned to his native village. 

One of the few faults which we can find with Csoma de 
Koros is the modesty with which he regards his achievements. 
His adventures he never considered worthy of record. His 
brief letter written to the British Government from 
Sabathu merely states that he crossed the Barman Pass in 



January 1822, arrived at Lahore in March, and pushed on 
through Cashmere to Leh early in June. It was here that an 
event occurred of the utmost importance to Csoma’s future 
career; he met the ill-fated traveller, William Moorcroft, 
who spent many y ears in exploring the North-Western 
Frontier of India, gaining valuable information for Govern¬ 
ment, till his untimely death from fever in the remote regions 
of Bokhara in 1825. It was Moorcroft who lent him a rough 
Tibetan dictionary, compiled nearly a century before by a 
Catholic priest. From this dictionary Csoma first began to 
comprehend the extent of the vast, unexplored field of 
Tibetan literature, which he was destined to make his life 
study. Fascinated by the new language and the mysterious 
tomes of the monasteries he had visited, Csoma, armed with 
Moorcroft's recommendations, made his way to the remote 
monastery of Zangla in the Ladak district and there, cut off 
from the world by countless ranges of towering mountains, 
and buried for months by the drifting snow, with no 
companions but a few silent monks, he worked for nearly a 
year and a half. Dr. Gerard of the Indian Medical Service, 
who visited Csoma in Tibet in 1827, gives a vivid descrip¬ 
tion of how the heroic scholar spent that awful year. Of 
his suffering Csoma himself says absolutely nothing, “He, 
the Lama (his tutor), and an attendant,” sajs Dr. Gerarad, 
“were circumscribed in an apartment nine feet square for 
three or four months; they durst not stir out, the ground 
being covered with snow, and the temperature below the 
zero of the scale. There he sat, enveloped in a sheepskin 
cloak, with his arms folded, and in this situation he read 
from morning till evening without fire, or light after dusk, 
the ground to sleep on and the bare walls of the building 
for protection against the rigours of the climate. The cold 
was so intense as to make it a task of severity to extricate 
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the hands from their fleecy resort to turn over the pages. 
Some idea of the climate of Zauskar may be formed, from 
the fact that on the day of the summer solstice a fall of 
snow covered the ground; and so early as the 10thof 
September following, when the crops were yet uncut, the 
soil was again sheeted in snovy; such is the horrid aspect 
of the country and its eternal winter.” 

Late in November 1824, a stranger clad in a rough 
native blanket, appeared at Sabathu, a little military post 
on the lower spurs of the Himalayas, a few miles from 
Simla. It was Csoma, returned from far beyond the snow- 
clad peaks which may be seen like a vast rampart to the 
north of the town. Captain Kennedy, the Commandant, 
under the orders of the Political Agent at Ambala, was 
forced to detain his strange visitor, pending instructions 
from the Government of India. This precaution, though 
regrettable, was rendered necessary by the fact that Russia 
was known to be busy in Central Asia, and to be in com¬ 
munication both with Ran jit Singh and the Afghans. Csoma 
himself had been employed by Moorcroft to translate an 
intercepted letter from the St. Petersburg Government to 
the Sikh monarch. The suspicion thus cast upon him, how¬ 
ever, deeply wounded the sensitive spirit of the Hungarian. 
Fortunately the Indian authorities impressed by Moorcrof t’s 
recommendation and by the elaborate programme drawn up 
by De Koros himself, decided, not only to allow the traveller 
to return to Tibet, but to give him a grant of fifty rupees 
a month in order to enable him to prosecute his studies. 
And so, in June 1.825, Csoma once more took the road. Less 
than two years later, in January 1827, he returned, deeply 
mortified. ‘*1 have wasted time and money”, he declared 
pathetically. Above all, he conceived that Ifie honour, 
“dearer to him than the making of his fortune,” bad been 
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sullied. He had failed to fulfil his contract to the Indian 
Government, for the second expedition to Tibet had not 
been an unqualified success. His tutor, the Lama who 
had read with him on his first visit, had become wearied by 
his pupil’s thirst for knowledge. His patience, perhaps 
his stock of learning, was exhausted, and he had performed 
his duties in an indolent and perfunctory fashion. Csoma 
was heart-broken. He declared he would take nothing 
more from his patrons, and humbly begged leave to go to 
Calcutta to place before the Royal Asiatic Society such 
remains as he had managed to secure, in order to prove 
that he was not altogether a fraud. These “remnants” 
were a large and beautifully written Tibetan dictionary, 
materials for a complete grammar of the language, and “an 
immense mass of manuscripts and many printed volumes” 
bearing upon Tibetan philosophy, religion, astronomy, and 
other sciences. Any other scholar would have been proud 
of such results. 

In June 1827, Captain Kennedy notified to Csoma 
that the Government, far from being displeased with his 
achievements, were prepared to renew his salary for 
three years, in order to enable him to proceed to Besarh 
in Tibet, for the further prosecution of his studies. It 
was here, at Kanum, that his friend, Dr. Gerard, found 
him in the midst of his labours,“ in his small hut ro¬ 
mantic hamlet”. “ The cold is very intense”, writes his 
friend, “ and all last winter he sat at his desk wrapped 
up in woollens from head to foot, and from morning to 
night, without an interval for recreation or warmth, except 
that of his frugal meals, which are one universal round 
of greasy tea. His chief repast is tea, in the Tartar 
fashion, which is indeed more like soup, the butter and 
salt mixed in its preparation leaving no flavour of tea. 



It is a repast at once greasy and nourishing, and being 
easily made, it is very convenient in such a country”. 
(Gerald’s letter to the Commissioner of Delhi, January 
21,1829.) Csotna had now been working a year ; he had 
in that time completed a vocabulary of forty thousand 
words, and had read through forty-four books of the great 
Tibetan Encyclopedia, the Slangyur, consisting of the two 
hundred and twenty five ponderous volumes, each of from 
five hundred to seven hundred pages. His hut was at the 
elevation of 9500 feet above the sea level, and its single 
room containing no furniture save books and “ two rustic 
benches and a couple of rude chairs”. He was two hundred 
miles from Sabathu, and his scanty salary left nothing 
over, to be spent on the most ordinary luxuries. Even 
mutton, stored in abundance in all the monasteries, was 
beyond his reach. Of his fifty rupees, half went to the 
Lama, and five more were spent upon house-rent and his 
servant. Of the remaining twenty, most were expended in 
the purchase of books, manuscripts and writing materials. 
Yet, in spite of his poverty, Csoma, with all the pride of a 
Hungarian noble, refused haughtily the smallest offer of 
assistance. His pittance, at which the humblest clerk of 
to-day would look askance, was ample for his needs, and his 
only anxiety was to finish his task and repay his patrons. 
Of wordly affairs he cared nothing. Dr. Gerard tells us 
how he offered to supply him with the English papers, 
thinking to enliven his soltiude thereby. Csoma returned 
a polite refusal. Firstly, he said, they had no interest for 
him and secondly, he did not wish to be thought to have 
wasted his employer’s time 1 For four winters he worked 
on thus with his Pandit, “ a man of vast acquirements,—a 
singular union of learning, modesty and greasy habits”. 
It was about this time that one of the many proposals to 
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increase his salary was made, at the instance of his friend. 
Csoma rejected the offer with some acerbity, his senstive 
soul stung by what he considered a tardy recognition of 
his achievements. Orientalists are jealous folk, and there 
was a disposition to sneer in some quarters at this un¬ 
known savant, and his strange stories of a new literature. 
In Wilson and Prinsep, however, Csoma had two enduring 
friends, noble scholars who perceived the sterling qualities 
underlying the little Hungarian’s outward testiness 

The year 1831 saw Csoma at last at Calcutta, hard at 
work editing his spoils. Government had generously 
undertaken to bring out his Dictionary at public expense. 
The great work was finished early in 1834, and in the follow¬ 
ing years, armed with the necessary passports, Csoma made 
an extensive tour in Bengal, studying Bengali, Sanskrit, 
and other Indian tongues. Of this period we have no re¬ 
cords ; but in 1837 we find him back in Calcutta, as 
Librarian of the Royal Asiatic Society, still working away 
at his Tibetan manuscripts. Of his extraordinary 
frugality and industry we have testimony of a most in¬ 
teresting and pathetic kind. His infinitesimal salary of 
fifty rupees a month was more than sufficient for his wants. 
Except for the first two months, he never troubled to draw 
the extra fifty which had been allotted to him, and at his 
death he was actually found to have saved a considerable 
sum ! Tt was calculated that the fourteen years which he 
had spent in research had cost Government a little over 
four thousend rupees, or about three hundred rupees a 
a year. “ He lives like a hermit among his Tibetan and 
other works,” writes a compatriot. “ Of an evening he 
takes slight exercise in the grounds, and then he causes 
himself to be locked up in his apartment ; it therefore in¬ 
variably happens that when, during my evening rides, I 



called upon him, it was necessary to wait awhile till the 
servants produced the keys to unlock the doors of his 
apartments”. Another writer speaks of him as “ absorbed 
in fantastic thoughts, smiling at the course of his own 
ideas, taciturn like the Brahmins, who, bending over their 
writing desks, are employed in copying texts of Sanskrit. 
His room had the appearance of a cell, which he never 
left except for short walks in the corridors of the building.” 
Writting after his death, Dr. Campbell, Superintendent of 
Darjeeling, says, “ His effects consisted of four boxes of 
books and papers, the suit of blue clothes which he always 
wore and in which he died, a few sheets, and one cooking pot. 
His food was confined to tea, of which he was very fond, and 
plain boiled rice, of which he ate very little. On a mat on 
the floor with a box of books on the four sides, he sat, ate, 
slept and studied, never undressed at night, and rarely 
went out during the day. He never drank wane or spirits 
or used tobacco or other stimulants.” But Csoma was 
not content with his achievements. To remain inactive, 
now that he had fulfilled his pledge to the British Govern¬ 
ment and had finished sorting the material be collected, 
was abhorrent to his ardent, restless soul. Before his eyes 
gleamed the golden roofs of the monasteries of mysterious 
Lhassa, with their stores of vast, unrecorded literature ; 
beyond, in the far distance, lay the limitless Chinese 
Empire, with still further unexplored literary and lin¬ 
guistic treasures ; and there, who knows, hidden in the 
impenetrable bosom of the steppes of Central Asia, might 
be found the convincing, final proofs of the orgin of the 
Hungarian race. Csoma was now fifty-eight, weather¬ 
beaten and worn by privation, exposure, and excessive 
study, “ I began to suspect,” says the traveller we 
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have quoted already, “ that he would never see 
his native land again, being then already advanced in age; 
and yet he proposed remaining for ten years longer in the 
country, to enable him to glean whatever he could find in 
the old writings, and such a secluded, one could almost call 
it a prison life, might soon undermine the powers of any 
constitution and leave but a mere shadow of an existence.” 
Csoma himself perhaps felt that the journey might 
be his last one, for before leaving he wrote a letter to the 
Royal Asiatic Society making them his executors. But he 
set out cheerfully, crossed the malarious Terai on foot, 
and arrived at Darjeeling on March 24th. Here he 
remained for some days, while negotiations were 
opened with the Raja of Sikkim, to enable him to cross 
the frontier and make his way towards Lhassa. The 
envoy of the Raja was astounded at finding a foreigner 
who could talk his language like a native, and who knew 
more of its literature than he did himself. Everything was 
progressing in a most favourable manner, and Csoma was in 
a state of great excitement. “What would not Hodgson, 
Tumour, and some of the philosophers af Europe, not give 
to be in my place when I get to Lhassa?” he often exclaimed. 
But Csoma was bound for no earthly goal. On April 6th, he 
developed fever, contracted doubtless on his way through 
the Terai. His poor, worn body offered little resistance to 
the disease, and five days later, a martyr to the cause of 
knowledge, he set out upon his last journey. And there, 
under the fragrant deodars, and within sight of the delect¬ 
able mountains, his bod)- lies beneath a massive tomb in 
Darjeeling cemetry. (’soma's character was a strange 
mixture of diffidence and pride, of getleness and a certain 
rough irritability. Utterly selfless as far as his 
studies were concerned, he went through countless perils 
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in their pursuit, with complete indifference. Of his travels,' 
except so far as they throw light upon his researches, he 
has left absolutely no record. He could not imagine that 
they would interest any one. “What a pity it is, 5 ' a 
contemporary exclaims, “that a scientific mind like his 
was so little given to writing except on his special study!”. 
On the amenities of social life he looked with the utmost 
contempt. He speaks scornfully of the way in which, dur¬ 
ing his sojourn at Sabathu, he was “treated as a fool, alter¬ 
nately caressed and ridiculed.” He invariably refused to 
stay with Government and Military officials, preferring to 
live among the natives and to study their language and should 
habits. He was determined that as a scholar the world 
recognize his merits, and for this end, “the last infirmity 
of noble minds.” he worked unceasingly. Extraordinarily 
sensitive about his peronal honour, he refused peremptorily 
any gift which had the slightest suspicion of charity. The 
somewhat tardy recognition of bis merits by the Royal 
Asiatic Society brought from him a reproof for the like 
of which we must go back to Dr. Johnson’s letter to Lord 
Chesterfield. “In 1823, “he writes, “when I was in Kashmir, 
being destitute of books, Mr. Moorcroft on my behalf had 
requested you to send me certain necessary works. I have 
never recived any. I was neglected for six years. Now under 
such circumstances and projects, I shall want no books.” 
Above all, he never forgot, or forgave, in spite of his very 
real gratitude to Government for their sympathy and help, 
the affront offered to him when he first entered Sabathu. 
Under the circumstances, as we have seen, it was not 
unnatural that newcomers, especially foreigners, when 
found wandering about the frontier, should be treated with 
some suspicion at that period. But Csoma was mortally 
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offended. He had been called a spy. His honour had been 
called in question. In spite of all explnations, he stuck 
to his point, and never forgot the supposed “ insult ’’ till 
his dying day. He refers to it in every letter he wrote to 
Government, and mentioned it, years afterwards in the 
preface to his Dictionary. He even went so far as to send 
all his foreign correspondence, unsealed and written in 
Latin, to the Royal Asiatic Society to examine before it 
was posted! His eccentric temper tried the patience of 
the good-natured Kennedy, who writes on one occasion, “he 
is a man of most sanguine, hasty, and suspicious disposition. 
I have left no act undone to accommodate and to meet his 
wishes, and I think he feels grateful to me; but on some 
occasions he has received my advances to be obliging, with 
a meanness not to be accounted for.” But to his intimates, 
to those who really took an interest in his work and his 
aspirations,—he appeared in a very different light. “He 
was cheerful”, says one of his countrymen who visited him 
in 1837, “often merry; his spirits rose very considerably 
when he took the opportunity of talking about Hungary. 
Altogether, I found him very talkative, and if he once 
started on his strain there was no getting to the end of 
it”. “I used to delight in his company” wrote Dr. 
Malan, “he was so kind and so obliging, and always willing 
to impart all he knew”. 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yeild was C.soma’s 
motto. And if he, loo, is to be reckoned among the world’s 
faithful failures, let us not forget the noble saying that 
To travel hopefully is a belter thing than to arrive, and the 
true success is to labour. 
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PARALLELISM BETWEEN A»OKA& EDICTS AND 
KAUTILYA’S ARTHAwASTRA. 

Radhakumud Hookerji. M.A., Pit. D., Professor, 
Lucknow University 

The purpose of this paper is to bring together the 
parallel passages in the Arthafaslra of Kaiutilya and 
inscriptions of A ioka so as to show to what ; extent they 
throw light upon each other and may be considered as 
contemporary documents. The resemblance between > the 
records of Megasthenes and Kautilya has been worked out 
thoroughly to prove or to disprove that they were con¬ 
temporaries, but the resemblance between Kautilya’s work 
and the Asoka’s inscriptions waits to lie worked out for 
the same purpose. The resemblance extends both to words 
and ideas, to technical terms as well as institutions 
peculiar to Mauryan polity. It may be set out as follows: 

AsokaEdicts. Kautilya’s ArthmaUra. 

1. Mahamatra, a technical l. In the Arlhmastra, the 
term for an officer of high Mahamatra also figures as *a 
rank occuring in many of minister [I. il0,12, 13] and 
the Edicts. They mention as the chief executive officer 
the Mahamatras as being of a city under the title No-. 

garika-mahdmatra [IV. 5]= 

(a) in charge of cities like Mahamala-nagalaka of'KKE- 

Isila, Sarnapa [I\HE. II] or I, Jaugada, while his status 
Kosambi [MPE] ; and influence will be evident 

• from the fact that the sedi- 

(b) associated with the tious Mahamatra is a cause 
princely Viceroys, as at of much concern to the King 
Tosali [KRE. II] or at who has to send him out of 
Suvarnagiri [MRE, I, the way [V. I]. 

Brabm.] ; 
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A'oka's Edicts. 

( c ) placed in charge of 
over thousands of lives 
[KRE. II]; 

(d) deputed on quinquen¬ 
nial inspection of judicial 
administration, as on other 
duties [16.]; 

( e ) heads of departments as 
Dharma-M aham a l ras, S t ri- 
adhyaksa-Maham at ras [RE. 

XII]; 

(/) directors of different 
religious sects [RE. V, PE. 
VII, MPE] ; and 

( g ) members of the Man - 
iriparisad to whom the King 
confides urgent matters 
[RE. VI]. 

2. Devanampiye evam aha 
or anapayaii [occurring in so 
many edicts] 


Kautilya 1 s Arthazdstra. 


2. Both these formulae are 
also mentioned by Kautilya 
as appropriate for royal 
orders. The former is men¬ 
tioned as one of the set 
phrases prescribed for what 
is called by Kautilya a praj- 
ndpana-sdsana (writ of in¬ 
formation), while djnd-lekha 
(writ of command) is men- 
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A&oka’s Edicts. 


3. Nagala-viyohdlaka 

[KRE. I] 


4. In KRE. I, there is a 
reference to judicial torture 
causing death and to ASoka’s 
wishes to check such abuses. 


5. “ Nilchdmayisa hedis- 
ameva vagam” [KRE. I]— 
* depute a similar body of 
officers. 

6. “ Te Mahdmdtd nikha- 
misamti anusaydnam ” [lb.] 
-‘these Mahamattas would 
thus set out on tour.’ 


Kautilya's Arthasdstra. 

tioned as a form of rdja- 
edsana (writ of command) 
[II. 10]. 

3. Kautilya [I. 12] has 
the expression pauravyava- 
hdrika for one of the eight¬ 
een chief officers of the state. 
He has also the expression 
pura-mukhya [1.16.] 

4. Kautilya also refers to 
the severity of judicial tor¬ 
ture of which the arbitrary 
and excessive applications 
and abuses he makes penal 
[IV. 8, 9, 11]. 

5. The word varga is also 
used in the same sense by 
kautilya [I. 11] ( svam svam 
vargam). 

6. Kautilya uses the word 
niri/dna for the King’s tour 
[I. 21]. He also refers to 
transfer of government 
servants ( yuktas ) from one 
post to another to prevent 
embezzlement [II. 9], Some 
interpret the word anusam- 
ydna in the sense of * trans¬ 
fer.’ 
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Asoka’s Edicts. 

T. ‘Samdja' [RE. I] of 
both objectionable and com¬ 
mendable kinds. 


8. Reference to import 
of medicinal herbs, ■ roots 
and fruits in RE. M. 


1). ‘Dbddasa^vasdbhisiLena .’ 
[RE. Ill] the dates given 
in the Edicts are all 
counted from Asoka’s 
coronation. 

10. ‘ Yulias ’ [RE. Ill 
and elsewhere] and Purnsas 
[PE- I, IV, and VII] indi¬ 
cative of Government 
servants. 


Kautilya’s Artkaeasira. 

7. Kautilya in one pass¬ 
age [IT. 25] refers to utsava, 
snmaja, and yatrd where the 
drinking of wine was unres¬ 
tricted for 4 days. This is 
the objectionable kind of 
samdja mentioned by Asoka. 
Kautilya also mentions the 
commendable kind of samdja 
which it is the duty of the 
king to respect [XIII. 5]. 

<8. Kautilya [II. 21] also 
encourages the import of 
seeds of useful and medicinal 
plants by exempting such 
import from tolls. 

}). Kautilya [IT. fi] also 
applies the term rajavarsa to 
the year counted from the 
King’s coronation. 

10. Kautilya also uses the 
terms yukta, upayukta and 
pumsa for Government ser¬ 
vants [II. 5], and also the 
terms yogapurusa or yugya- 
purusa in the sense of em¬ 
ployees. [A commentator 
explains the term upayukta 
as an officer placed above the 
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Anoka’s-Edicts. 


11. Raj tike [Girnar RE. 
Ill] or Raja (Mansehra). 


12. Aparanta [RE. V]. 


13. Reference to the 
Dharma-Mahamatras giv¬ 
ing state help to the desti¬ 
tute and infirm by age (awd- 
thesu vrddhesu ) [RE. V]. 

14. Reference to unjust im 
prisonment ( bandhana ), exe¬ 
cution (vadhaj and tor¬ 
ture ( palibodha ) of prisoners 
and to Asoka’s measures for 
checking such abuses in 
RE. V. 


Kantttyto’s Arlhantislra. 

yuktas (yuktdndm upari ni- 
yuktah)]. 

11. Kautilya [II. 6] uses 
the expression rajju cora- 
rajjn'ca. He also mentions 
[IV. 13] an officer called 
cora-rajjuka = cora-grahana- 
niyukta i. e,, one whose 
duty was to apprehend 
thieves. 

12. Kautilya also men¬ 
tions Aparanta as the re¬ 
gion known for its elephants 
[II. 2] and rainfall [II. 24]. 

13. Kautilya also recog¬ 
nises the duty of the state to 
maintain the orphan, decre¬ 
pit, diseased, afflict and 
destitute [II. 1.] 

14. Kautilya also mentions 

such abuses as (a) confining 
persons without reason ( saw,- 
ruddhakamandkhydya ) (b) 

putting them to unjust tor¬ 
ture (Karma kdrayaftth), (c) 
molesting them (patikhSa- 
yatah ) and (<2) causing their 
deaths (ghnatah,) 
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Anoka's Edicts. 

15. Reference in RE. VI 
to Asoka’s readiness for 
public business at all hours, 
even when he is eating 
(bhumjamdnasa ), or in the 
harem ( orodhanamh ) or 
inner apartments or ranches 
( vacamhi ) of parks (uyd- 
nesu ) . . . 


Kautilya’s Arlhasdstra. 

15. The list of King’s 
duties mentioned by Kau- 
tilya [II. 33] agrees with 
what is suggested here e. g. 
the orodhana of the edict 
corresponds to tiaijila of 
Kautilya; bhumjamdnasa 
to sndnabhojana; uydnesu to 
svairavihdra; while as re¬ 
gards vrnja, Kautilya refers 
to the King’s duty of inspec¬ 
ting the horses, elephants, 
chariots and infantry as 
well as this live-stock [I. 
19]. In II. (>, again, Kau¬ 
tilya uses the term vraja of 
the Edict to include cows, 
buffaloes, goats, sheep, asses, 
camels, horses and mules. 
Lastly, as the Edict refers to 
the King going to his udydna 
for pleasure, Kautilya [II, 
3.] provides for Mrga-vana 
for the King for the same 
pleasure. 


16. Pralivedakns are men- 16. Kautilya also speaks 
tioned in RE. VI as officers of the Intelligence Depart- 
who are to keep the King in- ment of the administration 
formed about the affairs of manned by officers called 
his people. gudhapururas [I. 11—13]. 



Anoka’s Edicts. 

17. ‘ Mukhnto dnapaydmi 
svayatn ddpakam [RE. 

VI j. 


18. Mention in RE. VI. of 
the King referring an urgent 
matter [achrdyike (Girnar), 
aliydyike (Kalsi, Dhauli and 
Jaugada)] to Mahamatras 
and the Parisad. 


19. ‘ Nasti hi me tosousta- 
namhi atra-samtiranaya val- 
katavya-mate hi me sarva- 
loka-hitam. 

‘ Tasa ca puna esa mule 
ustdnam ea alha-samtirand 
ca. 

‘ Nasti hi Kammataram 
sarva-loka-hitatpa . . ’ [RE. 
VI.] 

20. Devanam priya Pri- 
yadarsi Raja desires that in 


Kautilya*s Artkasfislra. 

17. Kautilya also men¬ 
tions [II. 7] an officer called 
Ddpaka who fines and col¬ 
lects the amount of taxes to 
be paid by the dayaka (tax¬ 
payer). 

18 Kautilya also enjoins: 
“ summoning the ministers 
and their Council ( mantri - 
pansadam ) the King shall 
speak to them on urgent 
matters (at y ay ike karye) . .. 
all urgent matter should the 
King attend to (sarvamd- 
tyayikam kdryam nrinuydt) 
[I. 15,19]. 

19. An echo of Kautilya 
[I. 19]: ‘ Rajiio hi vrat- 

amulthdnam . .. praja sukhe 
sukhain rajnab prajdnam 
cha kite hitam .. ’ 

‘ Tasmannityotthito raja 
kuryadarthauusasanam lar- 
thasya mulamullhdnam. . 


20. This is apparently 
against Kautilya’s injunc- 
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Anoka's Edicts. 

all places should reside 
people of diverse sects. 
[RE.VII). 


21. Reference to vikdra- 
yulra and to mrgayd and 
other similar diversions to 
which Asoka’s predecessors 
were addicted [RE.VIII]. 


Kautilya’s Arthasastra. 

tion that “ pasandas and 
Candidas are to dwell near 
the cremation ground (be¬ 
yond the city)” [II. 4] 
Elsewhere [II. 36 ] Kau¬ 
tilya also rules that no 
pasandas could be accom¬ 
modated in a dhaimasala 
without the pennission of 
the city officer, Gopa, and 
their abode should be search¬ 
ed for suspicious characters. 

21. Kautilya gives us 
details about these. He pro¬ 
vides for a reserved forest 
for the king’s vihara [II. 2] 
and discusses fully the me¬ 
rits of mrgayd [VIII. 3]. 
While Pisuna condemns it 
as a vyasana or indulgence 
chiefly for its dangers to a 
king, Kautilya approves of it 
as a vyaydma or healthy 
physical exercise which des¬ 
troys the excess of phlegm, 
bile, fat and perspiration 
and improves one's marks¬ 
manship and knowledge of 
the temper of wild beasts. 
This opinion is, indeed, 
worthy of the minister of 



A'ohu’s Edicls. 


Kautilya’s Arlhasastra. 


22. Reference to proper 
treatment of servants and 
dependents ( dasa-bhafaka ) 
in several edicts [RE. IX, 
XI, XIII, PE. VII]; also 
to relations [MRE. II, RE. 
IV, and XIII], friends, 
acquaintances and compani¬ 
ons [RE. XIII] to whom 
Asoka also insists on libera¬ 
lity ( danaiu ) [RE. 111 and 
XI]. 


(Ihandragupta Maurya whom 
the Greek writers also 
refer to as a warm lover of 
hunting. 

22. The details of such 
‘ proper treatment, ’ the 
rights and obligations of 
dasas and bkrtakas (also 
called karmakaras ) are fully 
discussed by Kautilya [III. 
13 and 14] in two chapters. 
According to him, a man 
became a slave as a captive 
in war ( dhvajahrlah ) or for 
inability to pay off debts in¬ 
curred to meet domestic 
troubles or government de¬ 
mand for fines and court 
decrees. But such shavery 
for an Arya could always be 
redeemed. What Asoka. 
means by * proper treatment ’ 
of these slaves and paid 
servants may, therefore, be 
taken to be the treatment to 
which they were entitled 
under law as expounded by 
Kautilya. The law made 
penal the following offences 
against slaves, viz., (a) de- 
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Aaoka’s Edicts. 
22— (contd.) 


Kaulilya’s Arthamstra. 


22 — (contd.) 


frauding a slave of his pro¬ 
perty and privileges (&) mis¬ 
employing him (such as 
making him carry corpses 
or sweep) or hurting or 
abusing him. As regards 
the karmakara, the law 
secured to him his wages 
under the agreement between 
him and his master which 
should be known to their 
neighbours ( karmakarasya 
karmasambandhamdsanna 
vtdyuh). The amount of the 
wages was to be determined 
by the nature of the work 
and the time taken in doing 
it. Non-payment of such 
wages was fined. The bhr- 
taka was also entitled to his 
vet ana or legal wages and to 
some concession if he was 
incapacitated for work 
(a'aktah) or put to ugly 
work (kutsita karma) or was 
ill or in distress (vyddhau 
vyasane). It is thus clear 
that the full contents of 
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Aaolea’s Edicts. 
contdS) 


Kautilya’s Artha&aslra. 

22~~ (conld.) 

Asoka’s repeated injunctions 
in his edicts for ‘ proper 
treatment of slaves and de¬ 
pendents’ can only be under¬ 
stood in the light of the 
details of such treatment as 
given by Kautilya. In an¬ 
other chapter [II. 1], Kauti¬ 
lya lays down as the king’s 
duty to correct ( vinayam 
grahayet ) those who neglect 
their duty towards slaves 
and relatives ( dasihitaka - 
bandhiinaarnvato) and pu¬ 
nishes with a fine the person 
of means not supporting his 
wife and children, father 
and mother, minor brothers, 
or widowed sisters and 
daughters. Asoka is always 
insisting on the support of 
one’s relations. Kautilya’s 
details thus give a meaning 
to A-'oka’s seemingly general 
and pious exhortations most 
of which were really of the 
nature of legal obligations 
which could not be disowned 
or violated with impunity. 
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Aaoka’s Edicts. KaulUya’s Arthaaislra. 

23. ‘ Tadalvaye ayatiye 2?. Kautilya also uses 
ca ’ in KE. X— in the pre- the expression tadatve ca 
sent time and in the future uyaiyam ca in Y. 1 and 4. 

24. The officers called 24. Some light is thrown 

vaca ( vraca)-bhumika in on the meaning of this obs- 
liE. XIT. cure and peculiar word by 

Kautilya. If vraca (also 
used in RE. VI.) is taken to 
be same as the word vraja, 
the expression vraja-bhu- 
mika would mean the officer 
in charge of vraja. Kautilya 
[II. (>] defines vraja as a 
department of administra¬ 
tion under the samdharla 
dealing with the livestock of 
the country comprising kine, 
buffaloes, goats, sheep, asses, 
camels, horses and mules. 
But the inscription refers to 
the vraja-bhumika as an 
officer created by Asoka for 
the purpose of promoting 
toleration, and in that ease 
he must be some such officer 
as had to deal not with the 
dumb animals but rather 
with human beings for whom 
such moral teaching was 
suitable. The word vraja 
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24 — (contd.) 
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Kaupilya's Avthaaastra. 

24— (contd.) 

suggests that these might 
be the people of the rural 
parts, the pedestrians and 
pilgrims along the high 
roads or in the rest-houses 
which Asoka was so liberal 
in providing for facilities of 
travelling. Now Kautilya 
in II, lays down as the king’s 
duty the protection of the 
highways of commerce(t>GfrM»fc 
paiham) "from molestation 
by courtiers, tax-collectors 
(kdrmika), robbers, and 
wardens of the marches 
(anta-pdla) and from dam¬ 
age by herds of cattle, and 
of the live-stock of the 
country ( pasuvrajdn ) from 
robbers, tigers, poisonous 
creatures and diseases. ’ Thus 
an officer like the vrajdbha- 
mika might very well be 
needed for discharging this 
duty and obligation of the 
king in respect of the ‘ pa- 
euvraja ’ and vanikpatha, an 
officer in charge of cattle and 
communications including 
trade-routes by both land 
and sea ( sthala-patho v&ri- 
pathmca) [Kautilya, II, 
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Anoka’s Edicts. Kautilya’s Arthanastra- 

37]. The Viviiadhyakfa of 
Kautilya [II. 34] corres¬ 
ponds to such an officer. His 
duty was to establish wells 
and tanks, groves of flower 
and fruit trees in arid (o»«- 
dake) tracts, to keep the 
roads in order, arrest 
thieves, see to the safety of 
caravans of merchants, and 
to protect cattle. 


25. The officers called 
Stri-adhyaksa-mahdmdtras in 
RE. XII. 


25. Kautilya [I. 10] also 
refers to Mahamatras who 
were attached to the royal 
harem. As they had to deal 
with women, the special qua¬ 
lification emphasised for 
them is sexual purity ( Kd- 
mopadhaBuddhan) and they 
are to be placed in charge of 
the places of pleasure both 
in the capital and out¬ 
side [bahydbhyantaravthdra- 
rakfdsa]. In passing, it 
may be noted that the word 
bdhya of Kautilya occurs 
also in RE. Y. in the expres¬ 
sion “ Hida ca (or Pdtaii- 
pute ca) bdhilesu ca naga- 
lesu).” The Stri-adhyaksa 
of the Edict may be also 
compared with the Ganikd- 
dhyaksa of Kautilya [II, 27.] 



Asoka’s Edicts. 

26. Reference in RE. 
XIII to Asoka’s conquest of 
forest-folks (atavi or afa- 
viyo). 


27. Reference in RE. 
XIII to Dharma-vijaya. 


28. Mention of officers 
called Anta-Makdmdtras in 
PE. V. 


Kautilya’s -Artha Astra. 

26. It is interesting to 
find that kautilya [XIII. 5] 
mentions two kinds of con¬ 
quest, viz., (1) the conquest 
of the Atavyddi or foresters 
and (2) the conquest of 
settled territory ( grdmddi ). 
He places the atavyddi under 
the administration of special 
officers called the Atavlpdla 
[I. 16, etc.]. 

27. It is interesting to 

note that Kautilya [Xll. 1] 
distinguishes three classes 
of conquerors, vis ., (a) the 
Uharm a-vvjayl who is satis¬ 
fied with the mere obeisance 
of the conquered; (6) the 
Lobha-vijayl whose greed has 
to be satisfied by the surren¬ 
der of territory and treasure; 
and (c) the Asura-vijayl 
who would be satisfied with 
the surrender of not merely 
territory and treasure, but 
even the sons and wives of 
the conquered enemy and 
even taking away his life. 

28. Kautilya [II. 4] 
mention Anta-pdlas among 
the eighteen tirthas or heads 
of departments in the admi¬ 
nistration. 
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Awka’a Edicts. Kautityals Mthaiastra. 

29. List of protected 29. It is interesting to 
creatures in PE. V. note that Kautilya [II. 26] 

also gives a list of protected 
creatures ( pradistabhayd - 
ndm ) among which are in¬ 
cluded in common with this 
Edict the following, viz., 
hamsa. cakravak, suka, tan¬ 
ka, and other auspicious cre¬ 
atures ( mangalydu ). It 
may be also noted that 
though Kautilya does not 
make his list of protected 
creatures as exhaustive as 
the Edict, he lays down the 
principle of such protection 
which is only applied in the 
Edict to individual cases 
mentioned. According to 
that principle, those crea¬ 
tures, beasts, birds, and 
fishes are to be protected 
which do not prey upon 
other living creatures (ap- 
ravrUa-radhandm ) as also 
those which are regarded as 
auspicious ( mangalyaXi ) like 
the cow. On this principle 
Kautilya also generally for¬ 
bids under penalty the kil¬ 
ling of the ealfj thebull, and 
the milch-cow even among 
the animals that did not 
come under the usual pro- 



Asoka’s Edicts. 


Kautilya’s Artkasastra. 


.'50. Reference to prohibi¬ 
tion of slaughter of life on 
the three calurmasls and on 
the Tisya full moon. 


31. ‘ Nagavana ’, elephant 
forest, as mentioned in PE. 
V. 

32. Reference to 25 jarl de¬ 
liveries in PE. V. 


tected class (vatso vrso dhe- 
nu&caisamavadhyah ). 

30. Kautilya [XIII. 5] 
has the following correspon¬ 
ding prohibition: *' The King 
should prohibit the slaughter 
of animals for half a month 
during the period of Cdtur- 
masya, for four nights on the 
full-moon days, and for a 
night to mark the date of his 
birth or celebrate the anni¬ 
versary of his conquest.” 

31. Kautilya mentions Nd- 
g avail a and has a chapter on 
Nagavanadhyaksa, Superin¬ 
tendent of elephant forests 
[II, 2 and 31]. 

32. Kautilya [II. 3G] re¬ 
fers to such jail-deliveries’in 
celebration of the king’s 
birth day. The prisoners to 
be thus occasionally liberated 
were selected from “ the 
juvenile, aged, diseased, and 
helpless ( bdla-vrddlia-i'yii - 
dhila-anaihanam ).” Simi¬ 
lar grounds of release are 
also mentioned in RE. Y. 
Good conduct in jail might 
also merit release according 
to Kautilya [/&.] 



-.isofaps Edicts. 

33. Asoka’s concern for the 
Ajlvikas as expressed in 
PE. VII and also in the 
grant to them of cave-dwell¬ 
ings. 


34. Devi Kumdlanam in 
PE. VII. 


35. Asoka’s control over 
the harem through his offi¬ 
cers called Dharma-Mahamd- 
Iras and strl-adhyaksa-maha- 
malras as described in RE.V, 
XII and PE. VII. 


Kautilya’s Arthmasira. 

33. Kautilya [III. 20] 
shows his Brahminical pre¬ 
judice against them by 
branding them along with 
the Budhists (tiakyajlva- 
kadin) as being unworthy of 
entertainment at any cere¬ 
mony connected with the 
gods or ancestors ( devapilr- 
kdryesti.') 

34. The word devl for 
queen is also used by Kaut¬ 
ilya [I. 10], as well as the 
word Kumdta for a prince 

[I. 20.] 

35. Kautilya [I. 20] ac¬ 
quaints us with the adminis¬ 
trative arrangements for the 
royal harems of the day. 
The antdhptira with its in¬ 
mates, the avarodhas (cf. 
orodhana of BE. VI), was 
placed under a military 
guard, the anlarvamZika- 
saiuya , and civil officers, the 
ahhydgdrikas, comprising 
both males and females, who 
regulated all communications 
between the harem and the 
outside world. It may be 
noted that Kautilya does 
not permit the mvnda and 
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A&oka's Edicts. 


Kanlilya's Arihmiistra 

jalila ascetics (probably the 
Buddhists and Jains) access, 
to the harem. He calls the 
chief officer of the harem 
AnlarvtinmJea [V. 3] corres¬ 
ponding to strl-adhyaksa- 
mahdmdtra. 



KRISHNA DEVA RAYA’S CONQUEST OF RACHOL. 

Rev. H. Heras, S. J., M. A. 

St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to narrate Krishna 
Deva Raya’s campaign of Rachol. It has been narrated 
at length by the Portuguese Chronicler Nuniz whom Mr. 
Sewell followed though misplacing the campaign. 

Our aim is to investigate what city and fortress was 
the one conquered by the great Tuluva Emperor. Sewell 
without any hesitation supposes that Rachol was Raichur, 
in the centre of the Deccan. True, Raichur was also 
seized by the great Emperor, as Eerishta relates, (1) but 
the learned author finds a stumbling block as regards the 
date. The conquest of Raichur, took place according to 
Ferishta in 927 A. II., that corresponds to the year 1519 
A. D. But Nuniz says that the great fight occurred on the 
new moon day of the month of May, 1522 A. D. (2). 

Indeed the only reason Sewell seems to have had for the 
identification, besides the similarity of Rachol and Rai¬ 
chur, is that “ taking the two narratives (Nuniz’s and 
Ferishta’s) as a whole, there are too many points of coin¬ 
cidence to leave any doubt in the mind that each chronicler 
is writing of the same event ” (3). 

Nevertheless there are several reasons against this 
identity, and these are reasons we intend to study in the 
following pages. 

The name.—Though there is some phonetical similarity 
between Raichur and Rachol, the origin of the words never- 


(1) Ferishta-Briggs, IIT, p. 48-51. 

(2) Sewell, p. 

(3) Sewell, p. 153- 
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theless seem to be totally different. Raichur may probably 
mean the hair—not of the king, referring to the special 
geological formation of the Raichur hill. What Raichur 
originally meant, it is hard to say, its present form per¬ 
haps being a corruption made by the Portuguese. That 
the place could be an original settlement of members of the 
Kshatrya tribe of the Raebevadus seems phonetically not 
improbable ; yet ethnographieally sounds too far-fetched 
an explanation. 

(2) The meaning of the word Rachol .—Rachol for the 
chronicler Nuniz would never mean Raichur in the centre 
of the Deccan. Rachol is for the Portuguese nothing 
else than Rachol, the fort city of the peninsula of Salsette. 
Faria y Sousa also speaks of Rachol not of Raichur (1). 

Geographical Position .—The narrative of Paes records 
that the mountains round Vijayanagara reach the king¬ 
dom of Daquem (Deccan), the territories belonging to the 
Ydallcao (Adil Khan, the Sultan of Bijapur) and the city 
of Rachol that formerly belonged to the king of Narsymga 
(2). Paes here mentions three countries as the limits 
at which the Vijayanagara mountains arrive. These three 
countries run from East to West. The kingdom of the 
Deccan (viz. Golkanda), the kingdom of Ydallcao (Bijapur) 
and the city of Rachol. That by the kingdom of the Deccan 
Paes means the kingdom of Golkanda, is evident from 
another passage of his chronicle, when he points out the 
northern boundaries of the Empire of Vijayanagara. These 
boundaries are the following : the territory of Bengal, the 
kingdom of Oriyya, the kingdom of the Dakhan, the lands of 


(1) Faria y Sousa, Asia Portuguese , I, p. 195. 

(2) Sewell, p. 243. 
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the Ydallcao and those of Ozemelluco (Nizam ul-Mulk of 
Ahmadnagar) (1). Now it appears that the kingdom of 
the Deccan is between the kingdom of Bengal to the 
East and the kingdom of Bijapur to the West. Such king¬ 
dom cannot be another than Golkanda ; and accordingly 
the city of Raehol is placed by Paes west of the kingdom 
Bijapur, viz. in the present Goa territory. 

(4) The presence of a Portuguese Captain .—Fariay 
Sousa narrates that after the defeat of the army of Bijapur, 
when Krishna Dcva Raya turned his forces against the 
walls of Raehol, suddenly 20 Portuguese, headed by a cap¬ 
tain named Christoval de Figueiredo appeared in front of 
the King. They were taking some Arab horses to be solp 
to Krishna Deva Raya and eventually entered his camp in 
front of Raehol (2). From the Spanish original of this 
author it may be easily gathered that the intuition of 
Figueiredo was to proceed to Vijayanagara and only, 
after leaving Goa, he heard of the King’s proximity while 
besieging Raehol. This seems to be confirmed by Correa, 
according to whom Figueiredo was sent by the Governor 
Lopo Soares to Yijayanagar, with horses and elephants (3). 

Now supposing that Krishna Deva Raya was then 
conquering Raiclmr, Figueiredo while going to Vijayanagara 
could not meet the Emperor, since Raichur is farther from 
Goa than Vijayanagara itself. On the other hand 
supposing that Krishna was besieging Raehol, in Salsette, 
the Portuguese Captain would hear of the campaigu of 


G) Sewell, p. 239. 

(-) Farira y Sousa, o. c., I. p. 198. 

(3) Correa, Lendas de India, II, p. 509-510. 
seem lo agree. ’ " 


The date docs not 
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that monarch no sooner he left Goa, and thus would pro¬ 
ceed to the Vijayanagara camp to transact his own busi¬ 
ness with the Sovereign. 

(5) The dale.--~We have seen above that the date of the 
conquest of Raichur as given by Ferishta does not coincide 
with the date of the conquest of Rachol assigned by Nuniz. 
Hence they must be two different actions unless many 
and weighty reasons (which in the case do not exist), 
would suggest an identification. 

(6) Consequences of the capture of Rachol — (a). Conquest 
of SalseUe. —All the old Portuguese authors narrate that 
after the conquest of Rachol, Ruy de Mello, the acting 
Governor of Goa on behalf of Dogo Lopes de Sequeira, 
then absent in the Red Sea, taking advantage of the distress 
caused to the Sultan of Bijapur, by the surrender of 
Rachol, seized the mainlands of Goa (1). What was meant 
by the mainland of Goa is explained by Sewell himself 
when stating : “ Ruy de Mello took possession of the main¬ 
land of Goa, including SalseUe, in ten days ” (2) ( Italics 
are mme).—Aecojdiugly after the capture of Rachol, the 
whole of Salsette was seized by the Portuguese, taking 
advantage of the fact that the power of the Sultan of Bija¬ 
pur was enfeebled. Certainly the capture of Raichur would 
have enfeebled the power of Adil Shahi Sultan in the 
neighbourhood of Goa ; but the conquest of the fort of 
Rachol in the strategic corner of the peninsula of Salsette 
deprived the Sultan of his main stronghold beyond the 


(1) Barros, Dec. Ill, 1. IV, c. 4., c. 8, 10 ; Faria y Scusa, I, p. 
196, Lafitau, Histoire des Decouvertes et Conquestes des Port¬ 
ugese, II, p. 344-345 (Paris. 1734). 

(2 ) Sewell, o. c-, p, 13. 
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river Zuarim. This explains the rapidity of the conquest 
of Salsette and probably other continental lands. Such 
conquest would not have been carried out with such a speed, 
had the fort of Rachol still been garrisoned by the army 
of Bijapur. 

(b) Salsette handed over to the Portuguese by Krishna 
Deva Raya. —The Vijayanagar Emperor was so grateful 
to the Portuguese for their helps in the conquest of 
Rachol that shortly afterwards he granted all the terri¬ 
tories of Salsette and his rights over them (as having be¬ 
longed to his ancestors), to the Portuguese Governor in 
perpetuity. He expected in compensation the full mono¬ 
poly of all the Persian horses that should arrive at Goa 
in compensation '1). This donation of the grateful Emperor 
would have only been a renunciation of his rights over 
Salsette, had not he any territory in that peninsula ; but 
all the contemporary authors speak of a real donation. 
No campaign of Krishna Deva Raya in Salsette is ever 
mentioned if you prescind of this conquest of Rachol. 
There cannot therefore remain any doubt that the fort cap¬ 
tured by Krishna Deva Raya with the help of Christoval 
de Figueiredo was not the fort of Rachol in the Peninsula 
of Salsette. 

In the contemporary accounts there is only one objec¬ 
tion against this identity. Nuniz says that “ this city of 
Rachol lies between two great rivers” Mi*. Sewell has natur¬ 
ally identified these two rivers with the Krishna and the 
Tungabhadra in the midst of which there stood the fort 


CD Castanlicda, 

II, p. 581 ; Barros ; etc. 


Correa Lendas de India . 
Lafitau ; 
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of Raichur. But in fact Rachol also can be said to be 
between two great rivers one the river Zuarim from 
South East to North West and the other the river called of 
Paroda, that branches from the former somewhere South 
East of Rachol, takes a South-Western direction and then 
suddenly turns to the South Mast. Near the angle formed 
by the union of these two rivers there stand still the ruins 
ot the fort of Rachol. 

The natural and obvious identification of Rachol 
conquered by .Krishna Deva Raya with Rachol in the 
Portuguese territory of Salsette explains the extraordinary 
length given to the narrative of this Campaign by the 
Portguese chronicler. This length evidently misled Sewell, 
who according to his theory, supposes that the Campaign 
of Raichur marks the climax of the glory of Krishna- Deva 
Raya’s campaign. Mr. Smith in his Oxford History of 
India followed the same view (1). But Dr. S. KrishnaSwaihi 
Aiyangar had already noted in 1917 that tue importance 
given by Nuniz (and with him by the other authors! to the 
conquest of the Rachol was evidently exaggerated (2). In 
fact the campaign of Krishna Deva Raya in Orissa seems 
to be much more important both as regards military enter¬ 
prise and as far as the sphere of political influence in 
Southeren and Western India is concerned. This 
campaign is sung by the poets and commemorated in many 
inscriptions, specially in the Andhra country ; whilst that 
of Raichur has only been briefly mentioned in Ferishta’s 
History and in an inscription of the District. These two 
documents evidently speak of the Raichur conquest. Is 

(1) Smith, Oxford History of India, p. 304. (Ind. Ed.), 

(2.) S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar f The Yet-remembered Ruler of a Long- 
forgotten Empire , p. 19, (Keprinted irom The Hindustani Review l'J]?), 
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there any satisfactory reason to explain this difference of 
appreciation between the Indian sources and the Portu¬ 
guese chronicles ‘l If Rachol is identified with Raichur 
there is no possible explanation ; but if the Rachol of 
Nuniz is identified with the fort of Rachol at Salsette the 
reason is quite evident. The account of the conquest of 
Rachol is so detailed, for the special interest the Portu¬ 
guese had in that fort, that was the stronghold of the 
recently acquired peninsula of Salsette. Though the 
conquest was not of great importance for the Empire, it 
was very important indeed for the development of the 
Portuguese possessions in India. That was the reason why 
Runiz and after him several Portuguese authors, con¬ 
temporary or almost contemporary of these events, speak 
at length of the conquest of Rachol, giving only a slight 
reference to the campaigns of Orissa that had no connec¬ 
tion at all with the interests of the Portuguese. 
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MEGASTHENES’S EVIDENCE CONCERNING THE LAND 
REVENUE SYSTEM OF THE MAURYAS DISCUSSED. 

U. N. Ghoshal M.A., l h. D., Professor, Presidency College, 

Calcutta. 

The evidence of Megasthenes relating to the land 
revenue arrangements of the Maurya Empire has been 
handed down to us in two distinct versions, those of 
Diodorus and Strabo. These may be stated after Otto 
Stein’s German rendering from the original Greek in 
the following way :— 

“ They (viz. the husbandmen who formed the second 
of Megasthenes’s seven Indian castes) pay to the king a 
land rent because all India belongs to the king, while pri¬ 
vate individuals are not allowed to acquire landed pro¬ 
perty. Besides the rent they contribute I to the royal 
class” (Diodorus). 

“ The whole land belongs to the king, They (viz. the 
husbandmen) till it for | of the produce in lieu of wages” 
(Strabo) (Megasthenes and Kautilya, p. 93) 

The general tendency of Western scholars till very 
recent times has been to discredit completely the testimony 
of Megasthenes above-mentioned, mainly on the ground 
that it does not tit in with the data of the Indian records. 
Thus Baden-Powell in his classical work called Indian 
Village Community which was published in 1896 observed 
that Megasthenes’s statement about the king’s ownership 
of all land in Maurya India was probably an “ erroneous 
inference from the particular local obligation to pay land 
tribute”, and he quoted the authority of Lassen in his 
support (Ibid p. 208n). At a latter date Hopkins wrote 
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in more general terms {India Old and New, p. 221 ) 
‘‘ Some of the Greek authorities speak of taxes in India 
and others speak of rent-income, declaring that the whole 
country belonged to the king and that no individual owned 
land at all. The Greeks, however, may be ignored for the 
reason that in many of the economic statements they make 
they can be proved to be utterly untrustworthy and in 
other cases are as likely to be wrong as r igH' : .Qhis 
scathing condemnation, it may be remarked, is inexplicable 
in view of Hopkin’s contention in the same context that 
the Smrti and Epic evidence shows the king to have been 
regarded as not only the Overlord but also the owner 
of land side by side with the notion that the farmer was 
the owner of his field, (Ibid pp. 221-226). Reverting to the 
text of Diodorus it may be observed that Prof. Jolly in a 
work published in 1907 held the statement regarding the 
State ownership of land to be wrong because the Smrti 
evidence clearly pointed to the institution of private 
ownership. In the same connexion, however, he declared 
the idea that the whole land belonged to the king to be 
a genuine Indian conception without much practical effect 
(See Jolly’s Aufs&lze zur KaUur-und-Sprachgeschichte 
Vornemlichdes Orients quoted in Bernhard Breloer’s 
Kautalina St udien Vol. I Das Grundeigentun in Indien, 
pp. 41-42). 

An equally destructive, but more detailed, criticism 
of the evidence of Megasthenes based on comparison with 
the parallel account of the Arthasastra occurs in the work 
of Otto Stein above-mentioned which was published in 
1917. Ilis principal arguments are neatly summed up by 
himself in the following way 



1. We can speak of king’s land (Konigsboden) in 
India only in the theoretical sense in which State owner¬ 
ship (Staateigentura) is identical with king’s property 
(Konigsgnt). Except in special cases there is no mention 
of rent in the Indian authorities, much oftener is men¬ 
tioned the private ownership in Land and water (Privatei- 
gentum an Land und Wasser). 

2. Kautilya’s text shows that there existed neither 
king’s land defaclo nor a constant percentage of the pro¬ 
duce in the form of a tax. Megasthenes, however, knows 
nothing of the rates of taxes other than 

3. In the system of the Artha'astra neither the free 
labourers nor the workmen receive I of the produce ; 
this occurs only in the exceptional case of poor cultivators 
who till their own fields witty ttye support of the royal 
domains. It is indeed significant that Arrian is silent on 
the question of rent or of the king’s exclusive ownership of 
land. The question then, must remain open whether Strabo 
and Diodorus have not foisted the arrangements in foreign 
countries ( e. g. Ptolemaid Egypt) upon India (See Megas- 
then»s and Kautilya pp. 95, 98, 128-9). 

These objections have been met in a very able manner 
by Bernhard Breloer whose work just mentioned which 
was published in 1927 marks a new attitude towards the 
testimony of the Greek writer. His arguments may be 
thus summarized (Kautilya Studien I. p. 52 fif) :— 

Dominion management in the modern sense was un¬ 
known to India where the State inspection of agriculture 
extended over the whole territory, and the whole ,kingdom 
thus represented a gigantic State undertaking (eine rei- 
sige Staatsgetrieb). The sole possession of land and water 
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by the king is according to Stein’s own admission an 
Indian legal concept. If the king were to be the sole owner 
of land, how else could the legal relation between the king 
and the possessor of the soil bo reckoned except through 
rent ? The tax in Egypt, again, is much oftener a fixed 
sum than a quota, and it shows no instance of J or J of the 
harvest. The conjoint testimony of Diodorus and Strabo 
regarding State ownership of land is supported by the 
fact that the same view is an axiom of the Ancient Indian 
public law. Diodorus makes not only the positive state¬ 
ment about the king’s ownership of land but mentions 
also its negative consequence, viz. that the ownership 
did not belong to any private person. As regards Arrian’s 
alleged silence, he at least mentions that the taxes were 
paid to the State and not to any private owner ; this 
shows that the corresponding passage of Megasthenes 
mentioned the State ownership of land. 

Breloer’s own interpretation of the evidence of 
Megasthenes (Ibid p. 55) is as follows. The concurrent 
testimony of Arrian, Strabo and Diodorus shows that 
Megasthenes testified not only to the State ownership of 
land but also to the system of share cultivation. The term 
misihosis which constitutes the difficulty in Doidorus’ text 
signifies not only ‘rent’ but also ‘agreement’ (vertrag) as 
such so that the whole passage choris dp tes mislhosr.os 
tatarlrn ris to basilikon telonsin (translated above in 
Stein’s rendering as besides the rent they contribute \ to 
the royal class) means that when the cultivators worked 
in full independence i.e., with their own cattle and imple¬ 
ments, they had to pay at least t of the produce. Else¬ 
where (Ibid pp. 95-91) Breloer explains the above passage 
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of Diodorus (choris . lelousin) to mean that in the absence 

of a contract the tax on agriculture was on the average {—a 
statement which according to him, finds its complete 
corroboration in Kautilya’s Chapter on the replenishment 
of llie treasury (Arthasastra, Y. 2). 

The illuminating explanation of Breloer is important as 
offering for the first time an intelligible interpretation of 
the much discussed text of Megasthenes regarding the land 
revenue arrangements of the Mauryas. In particular it has 
brought about a happy solution of the problem that has so 
long taxed the scholars viz. that of the alleged payment of i 
of the produce “ besides the rent As interpreted by the 
German scholar, Megasthenes’s statement contains three 
important notices about the Maurya revenue system :— 

1. The whole land was held to belong to the king. 

2. The taxes paid by the cultivators amounted in 
the absence of other special arrangements, to 
i of the produce. 

3. When lands were cultivated by the State the 
labourers received i of the produce as wages. 

Admitting the correctnes of these observations, it is 
far from the truth to state, as Breloer does (Ibid p. 91) 
that they indicate a complete agreement with the evidence 
of the Arthasastra. 

(1) While according to Megasthenes the whole 
land belongs to the king, the Arthasastra according 
to Breloer’s own admission (Ibid p. 69) mentions no 
such institution. The Arthasastra, however, undoubtedly 
recognises a quasi—proprietory right of the State over the 
cultivable lands, for it not only permits the grant of 
temporary leases to cultivators and their supercession for 




failure to cultivate the lands at the time of the original 
settlement or resettlement (II. 1) but it closely restricts 
their right of alienation (III. 10) and sanctions in extreme 
cases the compulsory raising of crops by them (V. 2). 

(2) The proportion of i of produce recorded by the 

cultivators as wages according to the version of Strabo 
is very nearly the lowest allowed in the Arthasastra under 
the system of State cultivation by the agency of the 
Director (or Superintendent) of Agriculture (fecTTST^r:)- 
For Kautilya mentions in this connexion a class of “half¬ 
cultivators who till the lands for the 

king in return for \ of the produce. 

(3) The proportion of i of the produce stated in 
Diodorus's version to be paid by the cultivators to the 
king is in Kautilya the extraordinary and purely occasional 
tax levied during the financial exigencies of the State. 
Breloer indeed considers the chapter in which this occurs 
as pertaining to the ordinary revenue law (die regulare 
Abgabenordnung). But he overlooks the fact that the 
State demands in this case belong to a specific class 
designated as ‘ gifts of love ’ (sRJpr:) which are not 
recognised in the classified list of sources of the' king’s 
revenue (II. 6) and are in the present context expressly 
required to be levied only once: they occur, moreover, hr 
juxtaposition with such necessarily exceptional froms of 
collection of the State revenue as exaction of subscriptions 
and sale of honours, misappropriation of temple posses¬ 
sions, exploitation of popular superstitions, fraudulent 
commercial transactions and like. Kautilya indeed conveys 
a direct hint about the king’s normal share of the produce 
for which the technical, designation of this tax in the 
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Artha'astra is explicitly referred to as 1/6 in a general 
enumeration of taxes under the heading (II. 15). 
Elsewhere (I. 13) payment of 1/6 of their collected grains 
by the ascetics is mentioned as the prevailing rule, while the 
same ratio is held to have been the traditional share of the 
produce paid by the subjects to Manu the son of the Sun 
at the creation of kingship. 

It appears from the above that in throe important 
respects the land revenue system of the Mauryas was more 
stringent than that contemplated at least normally in the 
earlier or contemporary technical works on the art of 
public administration. Independent evidence of the 
relatively high rate of the land revenue of the Mauryas is 
furnished by a contemporary authority. The Rumindei 
pillar inscription of Asoka which records the great 
Emperor’s visit to the birth place of Buddha mentions that 
the village was made liable to 1/8 of the ruu and exempted 
from «r%. As this grant was made by the Emperor to one 
of the holiest places of his faith, it follows that the W*T 
was fixed sufficiently high to make its reduction to the 
ratio of 1/8 amount to a very great concession. 

A word may be said in conclusion about the origin and 
consequences of the system of land revenue above describ¬ 
ed. In the work above-mentioned Breloer credits the 
founder of the Maurya dynasty with the creation of this 
system (Ibid p. 110). But this view ignores the fact that 
neither was Ohandragupta the founder of the first Indian 
Empire nor was the Artha^astra of Kautilya even grant¬ 
ing the correctness of the Indian tradition about its date 
and authorship, the earliest work of its kind. In the time 
of the Nandas the Magadhan Empire already comprised 
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the whole of Northern India with the exception of the 
Punjab as well as a considerable portion of Orissa and 
the Northern Circars. It is not without significance that 
the Puranas held the reign of the first Nanda king to 
mark an epoch in history. The Arthasastra of Kautilya 
on its side, is admittedly a conspectus of all previous works 
of this class and it quotes or refers to no less than 4 separate 
schools and 13 individual authors of the Arthasastra. In 
so far as its arrangements for land revenue collection are 
concerned, it is important to remember that the two impor¬ 
tant officers concerned with this task viz. the and 

the srfStvirar already figure in a discussion attributed by 
Kautilya to his unnamed preceptor (VIII. 4). We must 
then trace back the beginnings of this system to the period 
anterior to the Mauryas, perhaps to the time of the 
powerful monarchies that dominated Northern India at 
the rise of Buddhism. The striking divergences of this 
system from that of the Arthasastra are easily explained 
on the assumption that the growth of centralisation with 
its attendant consequence of fiscalism had far outpaced 
the thoughts of the theorists. To the question whether 
and how far this further development of the fiscal 
administration was the work of the first Maurya it is not 
possible for lack of sufficient evidence to furnish a satis¬ 
factory answer, though it is noticeable that Kautilya 
declares (VIII. 2) a new king to be a worse evil than a 
diseased king. Nevertheless it is possible to trace the con¬ 
sequences of this system upon the future condition of the 
Empire that was founded by Chandragupta Maurya; for if 
the evidence of Megasthenes, corroborated as w T e have seen 
by the Rumindei inscription of Asoka, is to be believed, the 
burden of taxation must have lain heavy upon the subjects 
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of the Maurya Empire. This high degree of financial 
stringency falls into line with other and admitted features 
of the Maurya administration e.g. its stringent system of 
espionage and of close and strict bureaucratic control and 
together they may have contributed to the breakdown of 
the greatest empire that Ancient India had ever seen. 



KHARA VELA'S PERSONAL HISTORY : THREE POINTS. 

B. M. Burua, M. A.; D. Lilt.; Professor, University of 

Calcutta. 

King Kharavela of Kaliiiga is one of the most strik¬ 
ing- figures in the history of ancient India after the decline 
of Mauryas and before the rise of the Kshaharata and 
Kushana rulers. Although he could not claim, like Asoka, 
the proud position of a world-figure, even as a provincial 
figure, he successfully tried to do what he could to raise up 
once more the ancient kingdom of Kaliiiga and its inhabi¬ 
tants in the estimation of the outer world. 

Taking perhaps advantage of the declining powers of 
the weak Maurya Kings who succeeded King Asoka, one of 
his forefathers asserted the independence of Kaliiiga, found¬ 
ing before the beginning of the Christian era a new dynasty 
of powerful kings, all of whom bore the royal titles of Aira- 
Siri Maharaja, Mahdmeghavahana, Kalingadhipati and 
Kalihga Cakvali. Kharavela appears to have been the sixth 
and greatest king of this dynasty. He was a powerful rival 
as well of King Satakarni as of King Bahasatimita of 
Magadha. He was a man of war-like spirit, and success¬ 
fully carried his victorious arms as far north-west as the 
Uttarapatha, and as far west as the eastern border of 
Satakarni’s dominions around the western Godavari valley. 
As regards the south, the king of J’amlya used to send him 
tributes and valuable presents. 

The surviving caves on the Udayagiri and Khandagiri 
hills near Bhuvane'war in Orissa still stand forth as pious 
dedications from Kharavela and his royal family and 
servants for rendering shelters to resident Jain saints 
and recluses. The dedicatory inscriptions found in some 
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of these caves, including his own inscription in 
the famous Hathi-Gumpha, are yet the only sources of 
information regarding his personal history, activities and 
achievements. 

The sun of the royal power of Kalitiga reached the 
zenith during the reign of King Kharavela. But alas ! the 
light which dazzled the eyes proved, after all, to be the 
lingering bright rays of the sun which was destined to set 
for ever. King Asoka had already dealt a death-blow to the 
independence of Kaligtia. We have nothing of the Aira- 
Meghavahana kings after King Kharavela even not of him 
after his 13th or 14th regnal year. We may just let him 
enjoy with regard to the people of Kalihga the same high 
position as enjoyed by a Shivaji with regard to the 
Marathas, by a Guru Govinda with regards to the Sikhs, 
or by a Pratapaditya with regard to the people of 
Bengal. 

The Hathi-Gumpha inscription which is an epigraph of 
17 lines and is engraved on the hanging brow of the rock- 
cut cave contains a sketch of the auto-biography of 
Kharavela, consisting of records of his successive regnal 
years, the account closing with the 13th year of his reign, 
and by no means going beyond the 14th year. The remain¬ 
ing inscriptions, such as those of his chief-queen, of King 
Kadampa-Kudepa, of Prince Vadukha-Varikha, of the 
town-judge Bhuto, of Mahamada Nakiya of Bariya, and of 
Padamulika Kusuma, hang on the Hathi-Gumpha inscrip¬ 
tion as its appendices, and, as such, are not to be treated 
separately. 

The personal history of Kharavela covers rather a 
wide ground of investigation and discussion. So, in view 
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of the limited space of time at our disposal, we have made 
up our mind to confine ourselves to the consideration of 
these three points, each of which deserves careful notice: 
(1) Kharavela’s army and its equipment; (2) His adminis¬ 
trative policy and method; (;i) His religion and religious 
policy. 

It is our duty to make it known that we have relied in 
this paper on the texts prepared by us on the Hathi- 
Gumpha and other old Brahmi inscriptions in the Udaya- 
giri and Khandagiri caves in a new critical edition of them 
which is in the press and expected to be out by the end of 
this month. As regards the points that we have sought to 
prove, the position will not materially differ even if we 
rely upon the texts published by Mr. Jayaswal, Prof. 
R. D. Banerji and others. 

Now let us take up the three points in order for dis¬ 
cussion : 


1. Khnravela’s Army and its Equipment 

As to the numerical strength of Kharavela’s army, we 
read in the Hathi-Gumpha record of his eighth regnal year 
(1.9) that His Majesty marched out with a mighty army 
(mahntl send)enabling him to bring a terrible pressure to 
bear upon the people of Rajagaha. The second year’s record 
(I.:!) says that the Kaliiiga army of King Kharavela con¬ 
sisted of a multitudinous troops of the horses, the war 
elephants, the foot soldiers and the chariots ( haya-gaja-nara- 
lalha-baliulam dam dam), that is to say, of the traditional four 
divisions of an Indian army. The fact that King Kharavela 
was able to undertake in the very second year of his reign, 
such a campaign towards the western quarter in defiance of 
so powerful a rival as King Satakarni distinctly proves 
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that his fighting army was, more or less, the fighting army 
of his predecessors, the kings of the Aira-Meghavahana 
dynasty. 

bend or army is a genral term for denoting the fighting 
strength of a King. The horse (hat/a), the elephant (gaja), 
the footman ( nara ) and the chariot (ralha) are the four 
tcims to represent the four divisions ot an army, whifc 
bala and vahana (troop and conveyance) are the two terms 
to distinguish the fighting warriors and soldiers from the 
horses, elephants and chariots considered as vehicles and 
conveyances. We have the use of all these technical terms 
in Kharavela’s inscription. 

As to the equipment of Kharavela’s army, we find that 
in the concluding paragraph of the Ilathi-Ciumpha inscrip¬ 
tion (I. 16), Ilis Majesty has been represented as apatihala- 
caka-vdhana-bala. Vahana. bala is evidently the same expres¬ 
sion as sendvdhana, which occurs in the eighth year’s record. 
Can there be any doubt that by senl-vdhana, the drafter of 
the inscription intended to signify the troops and transports? 
In the Culla-Kalinga-Jataka, King Kaliiiga of Kaliiiga, 
precisely as Kalingadhipati Kharavela in the Ilathi- 
Grumpha inscription, has been described as a warrior who 
was in a position to march out for conquest with a mighty 
army ( mahatyd senayd), equipped that he was with 
multitudinous troops and tranports (sampanna-balavdhana). 
If this reasoning be at all sound, it clearly follows that 
‘undaunted’ or ‘invincible’ ( apatihala ) was the character of 
Kharavela’s fighting army. 

There is nothing distinctly on record to indicate 
whether, when and how King Kharavela increased the 
number and fighting equipment of his army. It may be 
easily inferred, however, from the eight year’s record 
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(1.9) that the troops and tranports with which he attacked 
the people of Rajagaha did not suffer to withstand the coun¬ 
ter attacks. He must have sufficiently reinforced his fighting 
army and increased its equipment before he marched out 
again in the twelfth year to produce consternation among 
the rulers of Utlarapatha, as well as to subdue Bahasati- 
mita, the then reigning king of Magadha (I. 13), 

Thus it may be shown that the Kalinga army of King 
Kharavela was sufficiently well-equipped and enormously 
large. And yet the fact remains that the Hathi-Gumpha 
inscription does not supply us with the actual figures relat¬ 
ing to Kharavela’s troops and transports. A tolerably clear 
idea of the numerical strength of his fighting army may, 
however, be formed from a few collateral evidences. 

We know for instance “from the earlier account of 
Megasthenes (Tndika, Frag. 1.6) that the King of the 
Kalitigas was protected by a standing army, numbering 
60,000 infantry, 1000 cavalry and 700 war elephants.” 
Prof. Radhakumud Mooker.ji rightly suggests that “this 
army must have been considerably expanded by the time 
of A'oka, when the number of casualties alone is stated 
to be at least 4 lacs (taking the number of those 
who ultimately succumbed to the wounds of war to be, say, 
3 lacs).”(l) 

Prof, Mookerji’s reference is evidently to Anoka’s, R E. 
XIII, containing, as it does, an account of the heavy casual¬ 
ties suffered by the Kingdom of Kalinga in the aggressive 
war waged by the Maurya Emperor in the eighth year 
of his reign. This account goes to prove that the fighting 


1. Asoka, p. 1(3. 
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army of Kalinga could afford to suffer the losses of 
150,000 men as deportees, of 100,000 men as those killed 
inaction, and of “many times as many” men as those 
“who died of wounds received in the fight.” 

Here the expression “many times as many” is vague 
and indefinite, and guilty, no doubt,‘of an exaggeration". 
The following seems to be a reasonable estimate of the 
fighting array of Kalinga which has been recently sugges¬ 
ted by Pro. Mookerji: “If the number of those (who 
died of wounds received in the fight) be taken to be at least 
thrice of the killed, the total number of casualties would 
be 4 lacs, and adding to this the number of the deportees, 
the number of the army that fought on the battle-field 
would be at least 5£ lacs”. 

Having regard to the fact that in the case of 
A'oka’s Kalinga War, the army of Kalinga fought in 
defence against a foreign invasion, and that in the 
case of Khara vela’s campaigns, the army of Kalinga 
marched out to produce a marked impression all 
over India, it may be safely presumed that the total 
number of the standing army of Kalinga during 
Khara vela’s reign was by far the greater, and by no means 
less than 5£ lacs. In accordance with Plutarch’s state¬ 
ment (Life of Alexander, Ch. XII), Androlcoltos 
(Chandragupta Maurya) was able to overrun and subdue 
the whole of India with an army of 600,000. If it was 
possible for Chandragupta Maurya to overrun and subdue 
the whole of India with an army of 6 lacs, there is no 
reason why it would be impossible for Kharavela to under¬ 
take military campaigns all over India with an army, 
numbering thereabout. 
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It cannot be supposed that King Kharavela marched 
out with the whole of the standing army of Kalinga 
without leaving a fraction of it for the defence of the 
kingdom in his absence. This fraction must be added to 
the number of the units with which he marched out in 
order to determine the total number of the standing army 
of Kalinga during his reign, fn the case of Chandragupta 
Maurya, we find that he proceeded to conquer the whole of 
India with an army of 6 lacs, while the standing Maurya 
army during his reign consisted of 7 lacs in round numbers, 
600,000 infantry, 30,000 cavalry, 9,000 elephants attended 
by 36,000 men, and 8,000 chariots managed by 24,000 men. 
It is impossible to think that the total of the standing 
army of Kaliiiga during Kharavela’s reign exceeded 6 lacs. 

The idea of militia was not, perhaps, altogether absent. 
The account given by Asoka of his Kaliiiga War tends to 
create an impression in favour of the opinion that the 
conquest effected by the Maurya Emperor proved ultimately 
to be a defeat to the people of Kalinga. If the general 
people of Kalinga had not somehow' taken part in the battle, 
there is no reason why King Asoka would feelingly dwell 
upon the suffering caused to the civilian population “by 
violence or slaughter or separation from their loved ones.” 

In the Hathi-Grumpha record of Kharavela’s eighth 
regnal year (I. 9), we read that he effected a timely retreat 
to Mathura in order to relieve the troops and transports 
of his army terrified by the uproar of counter attacks 
from the people of Kajagaha. If our interpretation of 
this particular record be correct, it follows that the citizens 
of Rajagaha took up arms in defence of their city against 
a foreign invasion. The twelfth year’s record (I. 13); 
shows that His Majesty’s conquest of Anga-Magadha was. 
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riot completed until he was able to force the inhabitants of 
these two countries after subduing King Bahasatimita 
(.4 uga-Magadha-vd^indm ca pade vandapai/ati.) It is 
evident froin many Of J the records in the Hathi-Gumpha 
text that in undertaking military campaigns all over India 
King Kharavela tried by all possible means to evoke the 
patriotic sentiments among his subjects, the inhabitants 
of the kingdom of Kalinga in general and the citizens of 
his capital in particular. The record of his seventh regnal 
year (1.8) says that he caused a hundred kinds of pompous 
parade of swords, umbrellas, flags, guards and horses, 
and all ceremonies of victory to be performed. The eighth 
year’s record (1.9) says that he sumptuously feasted all 
sections of the people once in Mathura and subsequently 
in Kalinga, and organised a triumphal procession as a 
means, no doubt, of impressing on the minds of the people 
the idea of victory. The erection of a new royal palace 
known by the name of Mahdvijaya-pasSda “the Great 
Victory Palace”, the assuming of true self-conferred title 
Mdhavijaya, “the Great Conqueror”, the bringing back by 
a triumphal procession from Ahga-Magadha to Kalinga 
of the Kaliiiga Throne of .Tina which was carried off by 
King Nanda as a trophy, the receiving of tributes and 
valuable presents from the King of Pandya as well as 
from a hundred Vasukis, the entertaining of the citizens 
of the capital of Kalinga with feasts, festivities and 
musical performances, the remitting of all taxes and 
duties, the adorning of the capital with new roads, squares, 
gate-bars and towers—all helped him to keep the people 
always in excitement and to induce them, as we may say, 
to join the army to fight for the glory of their country. 

It seems that Mr. Jayaswal and Prof. Radhakumud 
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Mookerji have tried the impossible in endeavouring to infer 
the total of the population of Kaliniga from the total 
number of its standing army. Whether assuming with 
Goltz that “every 15th soul of the population can take up 
arms in defence against a foreign population” or slightly 
altering with Prof. Mookerji the proportion of its fighting 
strength to its total population from six per cent to eight 
per cent one counts 75 or 60 lacs as a reasonable figure of 
the population of Kaliiiga in Anoka’s time against the 
present population of 50 lacs, we must treat it as nothing 
but an ingenuity without proofs. To infer the total of the 
population of a country from the total of its standing 
army no matter whether it is Kaliiiga or any other land 
is to forget that history is neither logic nor mathematics. 
Anyhow, we may assure Prof. Mookerji that Khara vela’s 
inscription keeps us entirely in the dark about the popula¬ 
tion of Kaliiiga. 

2. Kharavela’s Administrative Policy and Method. 

The Hathi-Gumpha inscription bears a clear testimony 
to the fact that it was a declared policy of Kharavela to 
govern his kingdom in accordance with established customs 
and not departing from the traditional methods of his 
forefathers. In order that his subjects might have no mis¬ 
giving on this point he did not forget to remind them of 
the fact that whatever he did, he did in consonance with 
the noble tradition of the former kings of Kalihga. For 
instance, the fourth year’s record of his reign (1‘5) says 
that he governed the Vidyadhara-country in accordance 
with the principle and usage of the former kings of Ka- 

1. JBORS, Vol. lit, Part IV, page 440. 

2. Aaoka, p. 163, 6 n. 3, 



lifiga, all over by the highest kind of law Vijadharadhi- 
v&sam—Kaliiiga pfivarajdnam dhamena va nitina va pasd- 
sayali savata dhamaklrlena. Similarly, in the tenth year’s 
record (i’ll), we read that he caused proper homage and 
honour to be paid to the memory of the former kings of 
Kalinga as a public demonstration, no doubt, of his loyalty 
to the tradition of his royal predecessors ( Kalingapiiva- 
rdjdnatn yasa-sakdram Kardpayati). The eleventh year’s 
record (1*12) says that he reclaimed and rehabitated 
Prthudaka, founded by the former kings of Kaliiiga, by 
arranging to drive its grassy jungle into the Laiigla 
river ( Kalihga-puvardjanivesita - Pithudagadabham Nogale 
nekasayati). In the very opening paragraph of the Hathi- 
Gumpha text (1*1), he has been represented as “an in- 
creaser of the fame and prosperity of the royal house of 
king Ceta.” ( Celarajavamsa-vaddhana ). The same opening 
paragraph goes to show that he felt much pride in declar¬ 
ing his connection with the reigning dynasty of Kaliiiga. 
And the same inference can be drawn from the concluding 
paragraph (116) where he figures as a king who descended 
from a family of the dynasty of royal sages ( rdjisi-vamsa- 
kula-vinisia). 

It is clear from the records in the Hathi-Gumpha 
text that king Kharavela successfully followed all the tra¬ 
ditional methods of Indian Kings to please his subjects. 
For instance, the first year’s record (1*2) says that as soon 
as he was anointed, in the very first year of his reign, he 
undertook to repair the capital of Kaliiiga, to build up the 
embankments of deep and cool tanks and to restore all the 
gardens, avowedly as a means of pleasing the people, his 
subjects (pakatiys ca ram jay alt). In the sixth year’s 
record (17), we read that he showed a great favour to 
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the inhabitants of towns arid districts by remitting all 
taxes and duties, which, too, was one of the traditional 
methods of gaining popularity by a king with his subjects. 
The third year’s record (1*4) goes to show that he tried 
to entertain the citizens of the capital of Kaliriga by 
arranging for musical performances and festivities and 
merry gatherings. 

It is equally clear from other records in the Hathi- 
Gurnpha text that King Kharavela spared no pains and 
left no stones unturned to win the hearts of his subjects 
by convincing them of the fact that he gave them the full 
benefit of a good and efficient government, and he enhanced 
their happiness by administering justice with an even hand 
by increasing the wealth and prosperity of his kingdom, 
by the maintenance of internal peace and order, by well 
guarding the kingdom against foreign invasions, by facili¬ 
tating communication with the capital, and no less by 
securing for the people a fertile tract of land for agricul¬ 
tural purpose. 

The details of Kharavela’s administrative machinery 
are unknown. The Hathi-Gumpha text records (1*14) 
that the royal servants (raja-bhataka) gladly co-operated 
with him in excavating the caves for the Jain saints and 
recluses on the Kumari Hill. The reference to the royal 
servants is to be found also in the record of his eighth 
regnal year (1*9). As regards these royal servants, we have 
mention of a Nagara-akhadamsa (Town-judge) in the old 
BrahmT inscription (No. IX), of a MahSmada (if it is 
the same official designation as Mahamatta ) in the inscrip, 
tion (No. X), and of a Padamidikn (if it is the same official 
designation as Rajapadamulika in the Jatakas) in the in- 



scription (No. XIY). We have no information as to whether 
there were any separate boards and departments and as to 
whether any innovations were introduced by King Khara- 
vela in the existing administrative system. Kharavela was 
evidently too much preoccupied with the ideas of military 
campaigns and expansion of dominions to be able to think 
of administrative changes, and Kalihga was too small a 
kingdom , compared with the Maurya empire, to require 
any very elaborate administrative arrangements. 

As regards attitude towards the tradition of the former 
kings, there are some important points of difference 
between King Kharavela and King Asoka. As is well 
known, King Asoka has not cared at all to refer to his 
royal pedigree in his edicts. His reference to his brothers, 
sisters and relatives (R. E. V.) has no bearing upon the 
question of his ancestry. Even the name of the Maurya 
royal dynasty to which he belonged does not find mention. 
In his famous Bhabru Edict, he has simply introduced 
himself as “the king of Magadha” (laja Magadha). In 
the inscription of Kharavela’s chief queen (No. II), Her 
Majesty has been represented not by her personal name 
but as the chief queen of Kharavela-siri and the daughter 
of the high-souled King Hastisaha Hastisimha of rising 
glory (rdjino Ldlakasa Haihisdha-sampandias dhutd). 
While in Asokas “Queen's Edict” ho has issued instructions 
to his high functionaries to commemorate all the works of 
benevolence done under the auspices of his second queen by 
inscriptions recording them as “donations of his second 
queen Kaluvaki. the mother of Tivala.” (Dutiyaye deviye 
Tivala-mdtu Kdluvakiye [dane~\). Thus the same difference 
of Asoka's mental attitude has been clearly brought 
out in his ‘Queen’s Edict’ in his instructions to commemo- 
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rate his second queen’s donations by inscriptions represent¬ 
ing her by her personal name and as his second queen and 
the mother of Prince Tivala. 

In as many as five of his edicts (R. E. IV, R. E. V., 
R. E. VI, R. E. VII, R. E. VIII) King Asoka has 
discussed his own position as a ruler with reference and in 
contrast to that of the former Kings “who reigned in the 
past, during many hundred years.” Like all great reform¬ 
ers Buddha, Christ and others, he has declared himself 
with reference to those who had gone before him to the 
effect that he came rather to fulfil than to destroy the Law. 
He says (P. E. VII) that he was able to recognise that 
the underlying motive of the former kings was to see the 
Law prosper sufficiently among the people, but the means 
adopted by them was not well suited to the end. True to 
this underlying motive or spirit, he proceeded, to devise, 
as a ripe fruit of his own reflections, certain new methods 
such as the appointment of Dharma-mahamatras, the public 
proclamations conveying happy royal messages, the formu¬ 
lations of moral principles, the enactment of many legis¬ 
lations, the introduction of quinquenial and triennial 
tours of official inspection, the arrangements for a prompt 
despatch of business, the granting of the power of discre¬ 
tion to the high judicial offiicers, whereby he could see the 
Law prosper sufficiently among the people. So far as 
these methods went, he claimed that he had played the most 
difficult part of a pioneer ( adikara ). 

On the other hand King Kharavela, as he is represent¬ 
ed in his inscription appears to have followed the tradi¬ 
tional methods of the former Kings of Kalinga without 
exercising any discrimination on his own part. He did 
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not play the role of a critic and reformer. He carried 
out a set programme of royal duties under the promptings 
of noble instincts and impulses, rather mechanically, 
without ever realising the need of a conscious adjustment 
of new methods to changed conditions of a progressive 
people. Thus in spite of the splendid success attending 
his administration, the credit must go to the time-honoured 
tradition which as one might say, he had the prudence 
enough not to question. 

3. Kharavela’s Religion and Religious Policy. 

If the invocation formula of the Hathi-Gumpha 
inscription, Namo arahatnLdnim namo snvva-xidhdnam, be 
indecisive as to whether Jainism was the religious faith of 
its composer or it was the religious faith of King 
Kharavela, for whom the text was composed, the contents 
of the Hathi-Gumpha and other old Brahmi inscriptions 
clearly prove that Jainism was the religious faith of King 
Kharvela and other excavators of the caves on the 
Kumari Hill. For instance, the inscription of Kharavela’s 
chief queen (No. IT) records that the cave commemorating 
her name was made for the sake of the Kaliiiga recluses of 
Arhata persuasion ( Arahainta-pasaddnam Kalimgdnam 
samananam ). Similarly the thirteenth year’s record of 
Kharavela’s reign (I. 14) says that 117 caves were built on 
the Kumari Hill to serve as resting places of the Arhatas or 
Jain saints residing there ( arhalo pasiaivdsato hi Kdya- 
nisldiydya). Buddhism became the state religion of 
India when King A^oka embraced it and vigorously 
espoused its cause. His father and grandfather were 
supporters of religions other than Buddhism. Even when 
he espoused its cause, it is difficult to prove that all. the 
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members of his royal family favoured Buddhism. If there 
are Buddhist legends in Pali as well as in Sanskrit assert¬ 
ing that some of his wives, sons, daughters, brothers and 
relatives had become Buddhists, there are both inscriptions 
and legends to prove that some or most of them had not 
become Buddhists. On the other hand, the Hathi Gumpha 
inscription goes to prove that Jainism had become the state 
religion of Kalinga even long before the reign of Kharavela. 
With the royal support at its back, it had become 
the predominant faith in Kalinga. The thirteenth year’s 
record (l*14) clearly brings out three facts of importance 
in this connections. (I) that when King Nanda had 
conquered Kalinga, he carried off the throne of Jina 
belonging to Kalinga as the highest trophy ( Namdaraja - 
nlta Kalimga-Jinasana) (2) that King Kharavela signalised 
his conquest of Aoga-Magadha by bringing back that 
Throne of Jina to Kalinga by a triumphal procession; and 
(3) that King Kharavela professed Jainism in common 
with his queens, sons, brothers, relatives and royal servants- 
One cannot mistake that, somehow or other, the affection 
and honour of the royal family as well as of the people of 
Kailnga became bound up with the Jina throne. 

This is not to say that there were no other religious and 
religious shrines in Kaliiiga. The Ilathi-Gumpha inscrip¬ 
tion clearly proves that there were other religions and 
religious edifices. If the remaining religions, including the 
different forms of animism, be designated in the lump as 
Hinduism one can say that during the reign of King 
Kharavela as well as during the reign of his predecessors, 
Hinduism flourished side by side, with Jainism and that the 
Hindu temples dedicated to various deities shone forth along 
with the cave-dwellings of the Jain saints and recluses, 
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Ihe royal epithet sav va-psscuiida-ptljaka occuring in the 
concluding paragraph of the Hathi-Guir.pha text (ll(j) 
attests, beyond boubt, that King Kharavela of Kalinga 
unknowingly followed in the footsteps of King 
Devanampiya piyadasi Asoka of Magadha in declaring 
himself as a ruler “ who honoured all denominations” there 
would have been no necessity for the use of such an epithet, 
if there were no adherents among the people of Kaliiiga of 
different denominations. Similarly there would have been 
no necessity for the use of the epithet savva-devdyatana-sam- 
kdra-kdraka “ the repairer of all temples of deities”, if 
there were no worshippers among the people of Kaliiiga of 
those deities at the temples dedicated to them. The second 
epithet representing Kharavela not as a builder but only 
as a repairer of those temples, goes rather to show that 
those places of worship had existed from an earlier time. 
What those temples could be and where they were actually 
to be found, unfortunately the Hathi-Gumpha inscription 
keeps us entirely in the dark. And no Hindu temples 
have as yet been discovered with inscriptions or tablets 
recording that they were caused to be repaired by King 
Kharavela. 

Who could the recgonised representatives of the 
different religious denominations be is also a question at 
issue. Fortunately the answer is not far to seek. For the 
fourteenth year’s record of Kharavela’s reign (1*15) says 
that apart from 117 caves excavated on the Kumar! Hill 
for the residence of the Jain saints and recluses, King 
Kharavela constructed a separate cave for the accomoda- 
tion of the honoured recluses of established reputation 
(sakala-samana-suvihitd), as well as for the accomodation 
of the yatis, hermits and sages hailing from a hundred 
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directions ( Sata-disanam yalinam tdpasa-isinani lenatn 
K&rayaii). Here the yatis, hermits and sages must be taken 
as representatives of the fourth and third Brahmanical 
stages of effort (asramas), that is to say, of the orders of 
Brahmanical ascetics. It is somewhat difficult to decide 
whom the King actually meant by referring to them as 
Sakala-samana-suvihita “ the honoured recluses of 
established reputation.” 

Mr. Juyaswal contends for the reading sukata-samana- 
suvighita, taking sukata to be the same word as sukrta 
“ virtuous”. Kala-samana occurs indeed in the Upali- 
iSutta, Majjhima Nikaya, as .Jaina mode of praise applic¬ 
able to a recognised recluse teacher. Buddhaghosa 
explains it as meaning “ recluse who has fulfilled the aims 
of recluse life”. 'L’aking Sukala to be the correct reading 
it is easy to tend to equate it with Sagatn, which is a well 
known" epithet of the Buddha, But it would be risky 
enough, in the absence.of clear evidences, to suggest that 
the Buddhist teachers gained a foot-hold in Kaliriga either 
during the reign of Kharavela.or before. We have reasons 
to think that by Sakaia-samana-suvihila or sukala-samana 
suvihitd the composer of Kbaravela’s inscription rather 
kept in his view of .Tain recluses who as occasional visitors, 
had to be distinguished from those who permanently 
resided on the Kumarai Hills. Anyhow, the thirteenth 
year’s record of Kharavela’s reign (1*14) says that 117 
caves on the Kumari Hills were excavated to serve as 
resting places of the Jain saints who resided there (Kumari- 
pgvate arahalo parinvidsato hi Kdya-nisidiy&ya). In the 
edicts of King Asoka, notably in his P. E. VIT, the Jainas 
( A r iganil ha) the Ajivikas and the Buddhists ( Sam ghat ha ) 
have been mentioned as typical representatives of the 
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orders of the recluses as distinguished from those of the 
Brahmanical ascetics, while in Kharavela's inscription, 
the yalis, tdpasas and isis are mentioned as representatsves 
of the Brahmanical orders and, as regards the representa¬ 
tives of the iramams, the Buddhists and the Ajivikas are 
passed over in silence. The eighth year’s record of 
Kharavela’s reign (1.9) says that His Majesty feasted all 
the inhabitants ( gharavdsl ) all the royal servants ( raja - 
bhatakei), all the householders ( gahupalayo ), all the 
Brahmins ( bamhana ), as well as the Jaina recluses ( arhala - 
samana ) once in Mathura and subsequently in Kalinga. 
It will be noticed that in the above enumeration, the royal 
servants have been distinguished from the general 
population ( gharavdsl ), in the same way that the 
Brahmanas and the Jain recluses have been distinguished 
from those who kept to household life ( gahapaiayo ). Here 
the Jain recluses have been specifically mentioned as 
representatives of the Hramanas while the Buddhists and 
the Ajivikas have found no recogbnition. Seeing that the 
same sort of statement occurs in the Hathi-Gumpha 
record (1.9) with regard to feasting in Mathura and to that 
in Kalihga, we niay be led to think that even Mathura 
proved to be up till the reign of Khara vela an impenetrable 
region for Buddhism, although this faith was destined to 
thrive there together with Jainism during the reign of the 
Kusana Kings. 

It is quite clear, we think, from the foregoing' 
discussion that King Khara vela was a Jain from his very 
birth. King Asoka was not born in a Buddhist family. 
It can be established by the evidence of his own 
inscriptions and Buddhist legends that he was converted to 
Buddhism, his conversion itself being a gradual process of 
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mental change and that he possessed and displayed all the 
zeal of a new convert. Kharavela does not appear to have 
taken religion so seriously as Asoka. 

If Kharavela was a Jain, what sort of Jain was he? 
The education which lie received was purely secular and 
did not differ from that received by other Indian Princes. 
His coronation ceremony was celebrated, as may be easily 
imagined, in accordance with Brahmanical rites. The 
principles and methods which he adopted in governing his 
kingdom were precisely those prescribed in the Brahmanical 
treatises on Hindu Royal polity. Jainism did not 
compel him to exercise any scruples in undertaking military 
expeditions and aggressive wars for territorial expansion 
and world domination. The patriotic spirit which underlay 
all his activities was not inspired by Jainism. As for 
Jainism, he caused a large number of caves to be cons¬ 
tructed on the Kumar! Hill to provide the resident Jain 
saints and recluses with resting places, and erected 
ornamented stone pillars and shrines and pillared halls 
on a slope of the same hill. As for Hinduism, he made 
donations for repairing the temples dedicated to various 
Gods and Goddesses, and feasted also the Brahmin 
ascetics and Jain recluses. Ts it not to be inferred from 
all these that so far as this world was concerned, he Was 
a Hindu, and so for as the other world was concerned, he 
was a pious Jain ? 

Kharavela differed indeed form Asoka in beating 
the drum of victory by sword ( bherighosa ) rather than in 
proclaiming the glory of conquest by Dhamma, the nobler 
and higher ideal of progressive humanity. He was proud 
to give out to the world that he excelled in the knowledge 
of the science of Music (Ganidhavra-veda-budha) rather 
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than in that of the deeper truths that Jainism had to 
teach. He caused a pompous parade of swords, umbrellas, 
flags, guards, and horses, in short, of emblems of royalty 
(kakudaharas) . He differed from Asoka also in his endea¬ 
vour to entertain the citizens of the capital even by 
pandering to their taste, by dampn-dapa, by dances, songs, 
and instrumental music, and by festivities and merry 
gatherings {dampa nafa-gita-vadita-saindasamhi usava- 
samdja-kardpanahi) . If dam pa be the correct reading, it 
is, without doubt, the same word as darpa, which is men¬ 
tioned in the Artha-Bastra as a sport and pastime ( kruid ) 
along with madyi-Jcridd. The Artha-Bastra prescribes 
a fine of three panas for the ladies of good society going to 
witness these two sports and pastimes . 1 There must have 
been something inherently wrong in them for which the 
Artha-Bastra found it necessary to prevent the ladies of 
good society under penal laws witnessing them. 

The word madya (“spirituous liqour”) suggests that 
in the sports and pastimes bearing its name there was a 
good deal of drunkenness, a good deal of licentiousness, a 
good deal of intemperance, a good deal of midnight revelry. 

The exact significance of dampa or darpa-kndd is 
unknown. Bhattasvami’s commentary on the Artha-Sastra 
does not throw any fresh light. It may be a general name 
for a number of sports and pastimes in which challenging, 
boasting, competing and betting play an important part. 
The name dd’PP a or darpa seems to convey the idea of 
combating such as in wrestling, boxing, mock-fighting and 
gladiatorial feats. Anyhow there must have been in this 
kind ckf sport and pastime a good deal of excitement, a good 

1. Artha-Saatra, III. 3*58: Pratisiddha stri darpa-madya-Kridayam 
tripanam damddm dadyat. 
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deal of noise and tension for which the ladies of good 
society were prevented from witnessing it. 

If dapa be the correct reading, it is, without doubt 
the same term as davaltamma, which is mentioned in the 
Maiia-Xiddesa (p. 379) as an example of vacasika khiddd 
(vdcasilta-hrlda) along with nafikci (dramatic acting,) 
<jUn (singing) and tasa (posing), precisely in the same 
way that in the Artha-^astra darp i and madya-krldd are 
mentioned along with preks'i (dramatic performances, 
operas). 'Che commentary explains davaltamma in the 
sense of ‘comics’ ( hdsa-karana-klt a ). 

Whatever be the correct reading of the word, it is 
certain that Kharavcla did not refrain from pleasing the 
citizens of his capital by ‘combats’ or ‘comics’ and by 
dancing, singing and instrumental music, which were 
against the doctrine of Jainism. There is no evidence 
to prove that he exercised discrimination like Asoka in 
selecting and encouraging only those samajas or joyous 
gatherings which were the approved ways of educating 
the people even through amusements and festivities. 

It is true that Kharavcla, too, honoured all denomi¬ 
nations, which is to say, that he, too, observed the principle 
of religious toleration. But his idea of religous toleration 
was essentially of a Hindu nature. In his case, just as in 
the case of a Hindu, toleration implored the idea of non¬ 
interference, non-intervention, not meddling in another 
man’s religion. He found it to be a wise policy on his 
part to have each sect to follow its own creed without 
taking the trouble of considering the details of each faith. 
He does not appear to have made an attempt to bring all 

1. For the meaning of this term, see Itadha Kumqd Mukerji’s Asoka, 
p. 129, 6. n. 1. 
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sects on a common platform for a free and frank discussion 
and an interchange of ideas for discovering the common 
ground and mission of all religions, as well as determining 
the merits and defects of each religion. A^oka and Akbar 
had their own ideas uni program nes of religion. But 
Kharavela had no such ideas and programmes. How 
A'oka’s idea of religious toleration differed from that of 
Kharavela will be manifest from Prof. Radhaku nud 
Mookerji’s translation of Asoka’s R. E. XII which is quo¬ 
ted below in exlenso : 

“His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King is honour¬ 
ing all sects, both ascetics and householders, by gifts and 
offerings of various kinds is he honouring them. But His 
Sacred Majesty does not value such gifts or honours as 
that how should there be the growth of the essential 
elements of all religious sects. The growth of this genuine 
matter is, however, of many kinds. But the root of it is 
the restraint of speech, that is, there should not be the 
honour of one’s own sect and condemnation of others’ sects 
without any ground. Such slighting should be for speci¬ 
fied grounds only. On the other hand, the sect of others 

should be honoured for this ground and that .. concord 

alone is commendable in this sense that all should listen 
and be willing .to listen to the doctrines professed by others. 
This is, in fact, the desire of His Sacred Majesty, vie., that 
all sects should be possessed of wide learning and good 
doctrines”. 
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NALANDA IN ANCIENT LITERATURE. 


Him Nand Shadri M.A ., M.O.L., D. Lit/., Epigraphisl 
to Government of India, Oolacamund. 

Derivation of the The appellation of Nalanda goes back at least 
name - to the time of Mahavira, the twenty-fourth Jina 

and of Gautama Buddha, i. e., to some five centuries before ? 
Christ. This we learn from the Sutrak; tahga and the Nika- 
yas, the oldest known works of the Jains and the Buddhists 
respectively. Both the great teachers of humanity, namely 
Mahavira and Buddha were connected with the locality 
which this name designated when they were actually promul¬ 
gating their respective doctrines. The correct pronunciation 
of the name is Nalanda—long a in n and d —and not Nalanda 
or Nalendra as given in Tara nth’s “The Life of Nagarjuna 
from Tibetan and Chinese sources” by M. Wallasser 
(Reprint from “ Asia Major " Birth Anniversary Volume, 
Leipzig, pp. 15 etc.,) or in the Buddhist Records of the 
Western World, (Beal, pp. 167 etc.). The name occurs as 
Nalanda not only in the works which I have just now 
named and others to which I shall refer in the sequel, 
but in the copper plate and other inscriptions which have 
now come to light. That it ends in long a, not short a, is 
clear from the form Nalandayam (locative singular) which 
occurs there. The etymology of the term is however not 
known definitely. What Hiuen Tsiang says about it is 
evidently a nidana gdlha or popular etymology. The story he 
gives in this connection is this: Tathagata in old days practis 7 
ed the life of a Bodhisattva here, i.e., at Nalanda. He be¬ 
came the king of a great country and established his capital 
in this land. Moved by pity for living things, he delighted 
in continually relieving them and in remembrance of that 
virtue the place was called Nalanda and the Sangharama 
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there was so called in perpetuation of that name. According 
to this story or gdtha, the derivation would be na-alam-da, 
i.e., no end in gifts or “ charity without intermission”. 
According to I-tsing the locality was named after a Naga 
called Nanda (J. R. A. S., N. S., Vol. XIII, P. 571) 
and might have originally been called Naganauda. If that 
were so, the assimilation of ga and na and the addition of la 
must have been responsible for the appellation of Nalanda, 
though the final long a will remain somewhat inexplicable. 
In view of the fact the locality abounds with lotuses even 
now, it does not appear to be improbable that it was so named 
because it gave lots of nalas or lotus flowers, as well as 
scholars by dhvatti or implication of course, in later ages 
This is only a conjecture which I have hazarded for your 
consideration. Later on the locality came to be known by 
the name of the adjoining village of Badagaon. Till recently, 
even the railway station which led to it was so called and I 
can take a pardonable pride in saying that the change 
of the name of the station to Nalanda is largely 
due to me. That the locality went by the name of Badagaon 
in the 17th century of the Christian era will be evidenced 
by the Jain works like the Pnrvadesa-caitya-paripdfi written 
by Pandita Hamsasoma in the year 1565 of the Vikrama 
era, and also by the Sametasikhara-tfrtha-mala which 
was composed by Pandita Vijayasagara, a Tapagaccha 
monk, about the Vikrama, year 1700. According to these 
works, Badagaon was the popular name "hi "'$1*1 site 

sftrat h ssiita %.) These books give an account of the pilgri¬ 

mage of some of the Jains who visited their principal tirthas 
in the East about the 16th and the 17th century. They would 
show that during the time the pilgrims came over there 
Nalanda was in ruins and deserted and Vadagam which 
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was sacred to them on account of its connection with 
Tndrabhuti who was perhaps the greatest and the earliest 
disciple of Mahavlra was fairly prosperous. Consequently, 
the whole locality came to be designated as Vadagam, 
(Sanskrit Vatagrama), so called because of the abundance 
of the vatas or banyan trees there. It was also a seat of 
learning as is evidenced by a number of manuscripts which 
originated from it. This fact, it may be incidentally pointed 
out, will clearly show that late Doctor Bloch was 
ceratinly wrong when in his article entitled THE MODERN 
NAME OF NALANDA that appeared in the Royal Asiatic 
Society’s Jonrnal some years ago (1909, pp. 440 ff.) he 
asserted that it was a modern appellation. Vincent Smith’s 
remark made in his EARLY HISTORY OB! INDIA (p. 
312, footnote) to the same effect is equally erroneous. It 
will not be out of place to remark here in passing that 
the identification of this name with Viharagrama put forth 
in the Imperial Gazetteer (Vol. VI, p. 425) is unfounded 
and has to be rejected. The name of Nalanda which fell 
into disuse and was superseded by Badagam has, thanks 
to the Archaeological Survey Department, again revived 
and gained ground not only in the case of the Railway 
Station but in having a College at Bihar-Sharif designated 
after it. In earlier days it went to Ceylon but now it has 
migrated even to London where it is now playing the 
role of Rhys David’s residence, which is appropriately 
named after it in view of the splendid researches in 
Buddhist literature made by the savant who occupies it. 
By the way, I might hazard one more conjecture. The 
Sudassana-jataka (Sacred Books of the East Series, Vol. 
XI, p. 238) tells us that * when the Tathagata was at Jeta- 
vana, he thought that the Thera Sariputta, who was born 
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at Nala-grama, had died on the day of the full moon in the 
month of Kartika in that very village of Nala.’ Fa Hian 
would tell us the same thing. Now the question is where 
to locate this Nalagrama. Remembering the fact that a 
hamlet of Badagaon is still called Sarichakka and lies 
close to the site of the ancient Nalanda and that, as has 
been stated by Rhys Davids, it was termed Varaka which 
I believe is the same as the Bahirika of the Jaina works, 
although Rhys Davids and Fausboll felt puzzled over it— 
can we not take it to have been a part of Nalanda if not 
Nalanda itself, as Sarichakka now is of Badagam i 

Nalanda in Jama According to the Jaina works Nalanda 
Literatute. seems to have been a suburb or bahirika 
of Rajagrha in the time of Mahavira who as 
stated therein spent fourteen Caturmasyas there. 
The following quotation from the Sutrakrtanga would show 
that Nalanda was a very prosperous and flourishing town 
before the Christian era. The quotation is taken from 
the chapter called Nalanda, I mean, the seventh lecture of 
the second book. As has already been remarked by Jacobi 
this only gives the typical description of towns. The text 
has only the first words of the description but the complete 
description is given in the Aupapatika Sutra, S. 1. 

Tenam kalenam tenam samaenam Rayagihe namam 
nayare hottha riddhiphita satniddhe vannao java padiruve 
tassanam Rayagihassa navarassa bahiya uttara puratthime 
disibae etthanam Nalamdanamam bahiriya hittha anog- 
habhavanassa yasannivittha jeva padiruva 1. 

tatthanam Nalamdae bahiriyae Leve namam gahavai 
hottha' addhe ditte vitte vitthana-vipula-bhavana-sayan. 
aeana-jana-vahanainno bahu-dhana-bahu-jaya-ruva-rajate 
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aogapaoga sampautte vilthadiyapaura bhattapane bahudasi, 
dasa, gomahisa, gavela-gappabhue bahujanassa apari bhue- 
yavi liottha 2. 

senam Leve namam gahavai samano vasaeyavi 
hottba abhigaya jivajive java viharai niggamthe 
pavayano nissamkiye nikkamkhie nivvitigitthe laddhattbe 
gabiyatthe putthiyatthe vinitthiyatthe abhigihiyatthe 
atthimimja pemanuragaratte ayainauso niggamthe pava- 
yane ayarn atthe ayam paramatthe sese anatthe asiyaph- 
alihe appavayaduvare viyattam teurappavese chaudasattha 
suhittha-punna-masinisu padipunnam posaham sammam 
anupalemano samane niggamthe tahavihenam esanij- 
jenam asanapanam khai masaimenam padilabhamane 
bahuhim siladvayaguna viramanapachchhavakhae 
posahova vasehim appanam bhave mane evam chanam 
vihari 2. 

tassanam Levassa gahavaissa Nalamdae bahiriyae 
uttara puratthime disibhae etpanam sesa daviya namam 
udaga sala hottha anegakbambha-saya-sannivittha pasadiya 
java padiruva tissenam sesa-daviyae udaga-salae uttara 
puratthime disibhae etthanam hatthijame namam vana- 
samde hottha kinhe vannao vana samdassa 4. 

Jacobi has thus translated it: 

‘ At that time, at that period, there was a town of 
the name of Rajagriha: it was rich, happy, thriving, etc. 
Outside of Rajagrha, in a north-eastern direction, there 
was the suburb Nalanda. It contained many hundreds 
of buildings, etc. In that suburb Nalanda, there was a 
householder called Lepa; he was prosperous, famous; rich 
in high and large houses, beds, seats, vehicles and 
chariots; abounding in riches, gold, and silver; possessed 
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of useful and necessary things; wasting plenty of food 
and drinking, owning many male and female slaves, cows, 
buffaloes and sheep; and inferior to nobody. This house¬ 
holder Lepa, a follower of the tSramanas, comprehended 
(the doctrine of) living beings, and things without life 
etc. This householder Lepa possessed in a north-eastern 
direction from the suburb Nalanda, a bathing hall, called 
Seshadravya; it contained many hundreds of pillars, was 
beautiful etc. In a north-eastern direction from this 
bathing hall Seshadravya there was a park called Has- 
tiyama (Description of the park). This text also is given 
in the Aupapatika-siitra, S. 3. (See foot-note 3 on p. 420 
of Volume XLV of the Sacred Books of the East Series). 

Another old Jain work namely the Kalpasutra of 
Bhadrabahu who is believed to have died in the Vikrama 
year 170 (Hermann Jacobi’s Introduction to the Kalpa¬ 
sutra, p. 13, Leipzig 1879 edition) similarly speaks of 
Nalanda as a bahirika of Rajagrha where Mahavira spent 
fourteen Caturmasyas. It says: (p. 64, (Jinacaritra, 
para 122.) 

Tenam kalenam tenam samaenam samane bhagavam 
Mahavire Atthiyaggama-nisae padhamam amtaravasam 
vasa-vasam uvagae, Campam ca Pitthicampam ca nisae 
tao amtaravase vasa-vasam uvagae, Vesalim nagarim Vani- 
yaggamam ca nisae duvalasa amtaravase vasa-vasam 
uvagae, Rayagiham nagaram Nalamdam ca bahiriyam 
nisae coddasa amtaravase vase-vasam uvagae, ca Mahili- 
yae do Bhaddiyae, egam Alabhiyae, egam Paniyabhumie, 
egam Savitthie, egam Pavae majjhimae Hatthipalassa 
ranno rajjusabhae apacchimam amtaravasam vasa-vasam 
uvagae. 
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The Jain works Purvadesacaityaparipati and Sa- 
meta- 'ikhara-tirtha-mala to which allusion has been made 
above testify to the former prosperity of Nalanda. Both 
these works are not published. The quotations which I 
give below were kindly supplied to me by a Jaina monk 
when I was excavating at Nalanda long ago. 

The Purvadeeacaityaparipati which was composed by 
Pandita Hamsasoma in Vikraina Sain vat 1565 says: 

<nl wfc =^Nra % 

3?«r ^ § 

eta srai^ fast 3F# f^r far?: rafttl 

“ Nalanda (was) a suburb (of Rajagrha) where we 
hear Mahavira (spent) fourteen rainy seasons. Now it 
is called Badagam. There are sixteen fine temples where 
Jina images are worshipped”. 

The Sametasikharatirthamala is more explicit. It 
records: 

§<trar era gw^nst 

wfc w ^rra 

fist win ft^ra 

% N* t^rat afcrar stf vfWt nftsrar 

i. p., Outside (of Rajagrha) there is a pada (mohalla or 
suburb) called Nalanda. Imagine the extent of its sanctity 
Vira (the great Jina Mahavirasvami) spent fourteen Cau- 
masas or rainy seasons here. Now it is known as Bada¬ 
gam.In only one temple of it there were 100 

images of Buddha which in other fanes were countless. 

If Nalanda was really a Mohalla or pada of Rajagrha 
as these authorities would show we can well imagine the 
extent and prosperity of the old Rajagrha in earlie? 
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days and also how thriving people must have been theri. 
The distance between Rajagrha and Nalanda nowadays is 
not less than seven miles. 

The earliest mention of Nalanda in Buddhist Liter- 

Naianda in Buddhist ature > 1 kn0vv of > is in the Brahmajala- 
Literature. sutra and the Mahaparinirvana*siitra of 

Dighanikaya. In the former we find (Sacred Books of the 
East Series, Vol. XI. pp. 12—15): 

1. Evam me sutam. Ekam samayam Bhagava antara 
ca Rajagaham antara ca Nalandam addhana-magga-pati- 
panno hoti mahata bhikkhu-sarngliena saddhim panca- 
mattehi bhikkhu-satehi. Suppiyo pi kho paribbajako 
antara ca Rajagaham antara ca Nalandam addhana-magga- 
patipanno hoti saddhim antevasina Brahmadattena rnana- 
vena. Tatra sudam Suppiyo paribbajako aneka-pariya- 
yena Buddhassa avannam bhasati, Dhammassa avannam 
bhasati, Samghassa avannam bhasati, Suppiyassa pana 
paribbajakassa antevasi Brahmadatto manavo aneka-pari- 
yayena Buddassa vannam bhasati, Dhammassa vannam 
bhasati, Samghassa vannam bhasati. Iti ha te ubho acari- 
yantevasi annamannassa uju-vipaccanika-vada Bhaga- 
vantam pitthito anubaddha honti bhikkhu-samghan ca. 

2. Atha kho Bhagava Ambalatthikayam rajagarake 
eka-rattivasam upaganchi saddhim bhikkhu-samghena. 

The latter (Sacred Books of the East Series, Vol. XI, 
pp. 12—15) says: 

Atha kho Bhagava Ambalatthikayam yathabhirantam 
viharitva ayasmantam Anandam amantesi, “ Ayam’Ananda 
yena Alanda ten ’upasamkamissamati.” 

“ Evam bhante “ ti kho ayasrna Anando Bhagavato 
paccassosi. Atha kho Bhagava mahata bhikkhu-sanghena 



saddhim yena Nalanda tad avasari. Tatra sudam Bhagava 
Nalandayam viharati Pavarikambavane. 

“ Now when the Blessed One had stayed as long as was 
convenient at Ambalatthika. he addressed the venerable 
Ananda and said: ‘Come, Ananda, let us go over to Nalanda. 
Then the Blessed One proceeded with a great company of 
the brethren to Nalanda and there at Nalanda, the Blessed 
One stayed in the Pavarika mango grove. Now when the 
Blessed one had stayed as long as was convenient at 
Nalanda he addressed the venerable Ananda, let us go on to 
Pataligrama.” 

Some other references to Nalanda in ancient Buddhist 
texts known to me are these: 

Samyutta Nikaya, Pt. 11, Kassapa Samyutta, 3rd 
p. 220. sutta. 

So evam pabbajito sunano addhana-magga-patipanno 
addasam Bhagavantam antara ca Rajagaham antara ca 
Nalandam Baliuputte cetiye nisinnam. 

Samyutta Nikaya Pt. Ill, Salayatana Samyutta, 126. 
p. 110, 

Ekam samayam Bhagava Nalandayam viharati Pavari¬ 
kambavane. Atha kho Upali gahapati yena Bhagava ten' 
upasamkami. 

Samyutta Nikaya Pt. Ill, Gamani Samyutta, No. 6. 
p. 311. 

Ekam samayam Bhagava Nalandayam viharati Pavari¬ 
kambavane. Atha kho Asibandliakaputto gamani yena 
Bhagava ten’upasamkami, upasamkamitva Bhagavantam 
abhivadetva ekam antam nisidi. 

Samyutta Nikaya Pt. Ill, Gamani Samyutta. 
p. 323, 
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Ekam samayam Bhagava Kosalesu carikam caramano 
mahata bhikkhu-samghena saddhira yena Nalanda tad 
avasari. Tatra Sudani Bhagava Nalandayam viharati 
Pavarikambavane, 

Tena kho pana samayena Nalanda dubbhikkha hoti 
dvihilika, setatthika salakavutta. 

Tena kho pana samayena Nigantho Nathaputto Nalanda- 
ayam pativasati mahatiya Nigantha parisaya saddhim. 

Atha kho asibandhaputto gamani niganthasavako 
yena Nigantho Nathaputto ten’upasamkami. Upasam- 
kamitva Nigantham Nathaputtam abhivadetva ekam antam 
nisidi. 

Samyutta Nikaya Yol. V, Satipatthana, Samyutta 
p. 159. Nalandavagga. 

Ekam samayam Bhagava Nalandayam viharati Pavari¬ 
kambavane. Atha kho ayasma Sariputto yena Bhagava 
ten 'upasamkami. 

Vinaya Pitaka, Chullav- 
agga XI. 

Brahmajalam avaso Ananda kattha bhasitam ti. Antara 
ca bhante Rajagaham antara ca Nalandam rajagarake 
Ambalatthikayam ti. 

Digha Nikaya Vol. I, p. 211 xi Kevaddha Sutta 

Evam me sutam. Ekam samayam Bhagava Nalandayam 
viharati Pavarikambavane. Atha kho Kevaddho gabapati 
putto yena Bhagava ten’upasamkami, upasamkamitva 
Kevaddho gahapativa nisidi. Ekamantam nisinno kho 
Kevaddho gahapati-putto Bhagavantam etadavocu ; 
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* Ayam bhante Nalanda iddha c’eva phita ca bahujana 
akinnamanussa Bhagavati abhipasanna. Sadhu bhante 
Bhagava ekam bhikkhura samadisatu, yo uttari-manussa- 
dhamma iddhi-patihariyara karissati. Evayam Nalanda 
bhiyyosomattaya Bhagavati abhippasidissatiti ’ 

Evam vutte Bhagava Kevaddham gahapati-puttam etad 
avoca : 4 Na kho aham Kevaddha bhikkhunam evam dham- 
mam desemi: “Etha tumhe bhikkhave gihinam odata- 
vasananam uttari manussa-dhamma iddhi-patihariyam 
karothati.” 

2. Dutiyam pi l ho Kevaddho gahapati-ptitto Bhaga- 
vantam etad avoca: 

‘ Naham bhante Bhagavantam dhansemi. Api ea evam 
vadami: “Ayam bhante Nalanda iddha c’eva phita ca 
bahujana akinna-manussa Bhagavati abhippasanna. Sadhu 
bhante Bhagava ekam hbikkhum srmadisatu yo utlari- 
manussa-dhamma iddhi-patihariyam karissati. Evayam 
Nalanda bhiyyosomattaya Bhagavati abhippasidissatiti. 

Dutiyam pi kho Bhagava Kevaddham gahapati-puttam 
etad avoca: ‘Na kho ahem Kevadadha bhikkhunam evam 
dhammam desemi: “ Etha tumhe bhikkhave gihinam odata- 
vasananam uttari-manussa-dhamma iddhi-patihariyam 
karothati.” 

3. Dutiyam pi kho Kevaddho gahapati-putto Bhaga¬ 
vantam etad avoca: 

‘ Naham bhante Bhagavantam dhansemi. Api ca evam 
vadami: “ Ayam bhante Nalanda iddha c’eva phita ca 
bahujana akinna-manussa Bhagavati abhippasanna. Sadhu 
bhante Bhagava ekam bhikkhum samadisatu yo uttari- 
manussa-dhamma iddhi-patihariyam karissati. Evayam 
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Nalanda bhiyyosomattaya Bhagavati abhippasidissatiti.’ 

‘ Tini kho imani Kevaddha patihariyani in ay a sayam 
abhinna-sacchikatva paveditani Katamani tini? Iddhi- 
patihariyam adesana-patihariyam anusasni-palihariyam. 

Digha Nikaya, Yol. II, 
p. 83. 

Tatra pi sudam Bhagava Nalandayam viharanto Pava- 
rikambavane etad eva bahulam bhikkhunam dharanaira 
katham karoti: “ Iti silara iti saniadhi iti panna, sila- 
paribhavito samadhi rnahapphalo hoti maha-nisamso, samad- 
hi paribhavitva panna mabapphala hoti mahanisamga 
panna-paribhavitam cittam sammad eva asavehi vimuecati 
seyyathidam kamasava bhavasava ditthasava avijjhasavati. 

Atha kho Bhagava Nalandayam yathabhirantam 
viharitva ayasmantam Anandam amantesi:— Ayam 
‘Ananda yeva Pataligamo ten ‘upasamkamissamati’. 

Upali Sutta. Majjhima Nikaya, Vol. I, p. 371. 

Evam me sutam. Ekam samayam Bhagava Nalandyam 
viharati Pavarikambavane. Tena kho pana samayena 
Nigantho Nathaputto Nalandayam pativasati mahatiya 
nigantha parisaya saddhim. Atha kho Dighatapassi 
nigantho Nalandyam pindaya caritva paccha bhattam 
pindapatta patikkanto yena Pavarikambavanam yena 
Bhagava ten ‘upasamkamitva Bhagavata saddhim sammodi, 
sammodaniyam katham saraniyam vitisaretva ekamantam 
atthasi. 

Majjhima Nikaya, Vol. I, p. 377 f. 

“Tam kim mannasi gahapati: Ayam Nalanda iddha 
c,eva phita ca banujana akinna manuusa ti”. “Evam 
Bhante, syam Nalanda iddha c’eva phita ca bahujana 
akkinna-manussa ti”. “Tam kim mannasi gahapati idha 
puriso agaccheyya ukkhittasiko, so evam yadeyya: ‘Ahara 
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yavatika immisa Nalandaya pana, te ekena khanena ekena 
muhuttena eka-mamsa-khalain ekamamsa-punjam katun’ti. 
“Dasa pi bhante purisa, visatim pi purisa, timsam pi purisa, 
cattarisam pi purisa, pannasam pi purisa, na-ppahonti 
yavatika immisa Nalandaya pana, to ekena khanena ekena 
muhuttena eka-mamsa-khalair.ekamamsa-punjam katum, 
kim hi sobhati eko chavo puriso” ti “Tam kin mauassi 
galiapati; idhagaccheyya samano va bralimano va iddhima 
cetovasippatlo, so event vaddeyya: ‘Aham imam Nalandam 
ekena manopadesena bhasmam karissami’ti. “Tam kim 
manassi gahapati pahoti nu kho sa samano va brahmano va 
iddhima cetovasipatto imam Nalandam ekena manopadesena 
bhasmam kat.un”ti. “Dasa pi bhante Nalanda visatim pi 
Nalanda timsam pi Nalanda cattarisam pi Nalanda 
pannasam pi Nalanda pahoti so samano va brahmano va 
iddhiinma cetovasippatto ekena manopadesena bhasmam 
katum kim hi sobhati eka chava Nalanda” ti. “Grahapati, 
gahapati, manasi karitva kho gahapati byakaroti. na kho 
sandhiyati purimena va pacchimam pacchimena va 
purimam. 


Mam hi bhante annatitthiya savakam labhitva kevala- 
kappam Nalandam patakam parihareyyum: Upal- 
’amhakam gahapati savaka-ttupa-gato ti. 

None of these texts represents Nalanda as a part of 
Rajagrha but the way in which they speak of it would 
show that at the time of the Blessed One Nalanda was 
considered to be a distinct locality. Had that not been 
the case, the expression antara ca Rajogaham, anlara ca 
Nalaii'Iam ( ndam ) would not be justified. Keeping 
these and the Jain texts in view, I would take Bahirika 
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in the sense of a suburban area or locality lying outside 
the limits but in the vicinity of Rajagrha. I am not 
aware if Nalanda figures anywhere in the Brahmanical 
literature. Possibly it does not, because it had no con¬ 
nection with Brahmanism. Rajagrha, we know is a place 
of epic fame, being connected with Jarasandha, the mighty 
foe of Krishna whom Bhimasena vanquished in a duel. 
Jarasandha ka Akhara is still pointed out to the visitors 
to Itajagrha by the ingenious Pandas of the tirtha there. 

In the Arthasastra of Kautilya. (Oriental Library 
Publications, Sanskrit Series No. 54) of Mysore (1919 
edition, page 57, note I.) there is the following reference 
to the Suyangangasutra where Nalanda is mentioned as 
a Bahiria (Bahirika). 

“u 3 i!%ur<T srrnt.jrrarsmro srrilft*? |mt esrafarrfasr” I 

(usk& Jtii "sTi^stHrn srrftfisir sft qywi 

^srrff# i 

Here too Nalanda is spoken of as prosperous suburb 
of Rajagrha full of hundreds of mansions. I may be 
permitted to remark that the note, apparently editorial, 
to the effect that Bahirika is a ja/i is far from being 
correct. 

What I have stated above would show that Nalanda 
waB a very prosperous town or locality several centuries 
before and after Christ. It would appear that the long 
stay of the two great teachers namely Mahavira and 
Gautama-Buddha at the place, its large lakes and beautiful 
lotus-ponds and the relations which it had with the two 
great disciples of Jainism and Buddhism, namely,,Indra- 
bhuti and Sariputra largely contributed towards its renown 
and sacredness which made it what it was during the' early 
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mediaeval period. No mention of it as a University in early 
literature, Buddhist or Jaina, is known to me and I am in¬ 
clined to think that the place became a literary centre of re¬ 
nown only after the 4th century of the Christian era. Other¬ 
wise Fa Ilian who visited all the important Buddhist centres 
in India between 405 and 411 must have spoken of it in his 
itinirary. On the other hand he is silent and passes over 
it. His silence seems to be significant. I think it must be 
about the time of Hiuen Tsiang who visited different parts 
of India between 630 and 645 A. D. that it reached the 
zenith of its glory as a centre not only of Buddhist lore 
but of general Sanskrit culture and grew into a place of 
international reputation as is evidenced by the accounts 
given by him and other visitors and also by the documents 
like the copper plate inscription 1 was fortunate to dig out 
in 1921. What the famous Chinese pilgrim who is rightly 
called the prince of pilgrims, has stated about the 'world 
famous monastery of Nalanda’ need not be recapitulated 
here but 1 may conclude my note with the following few 
stanzas from the eulogy given in the stone inscription of the 
time of Yasovarmadeva which Mr. Page has unearthed 
and which I am publishing in the Epigraphia Indica: 

y=asav=urjita—vairibhu-pravigalad—dan—amvu(bu) 
pano-llasan-madyad-bhringa-karindra-kumbha-dalana- 
prapta-sriyam bhubhujam Nalanda hasat —iva sarvva- 
nagarih subhr abhra-gaura-sphurach-chaity-amsu- 
prakarih=-sad—agatna - kala vikhyata—vidvaj—jana 
yasyam=ambu-dhar-avaiehi-sikharasreni = vihar-avali 
mal=ev=ordhva-virajini viracita dhatra monojna 
bhuvah nana ratna-mayukha-jala-khachita-prasada- 
devalaya sad-vidyadhara—samgha--ranya~vasatir=* 
dhatte sumeroh sriyam. 
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ON THE SO-CALLED SUMERO-IND1AN SEALS : 

George A. Barton , 

Professor in the University of Pennsylvania. 

The purpose of this paper is to discuss the possible 
relation of the civilization of Mohenjo Daro and Harappa 
to that of the Sumerians of ancient Sumer. When in 1924 
Sir John Marshall first published an article on this ancient 
civilization in The Illustrated, London News, it at once 
attracted the attention of the veteran scholar, Professor 
A. H. Sayce, who, a week later, in an article in the same 
journal called attention to certain likenesses between the 
art and script on the seals and those of similar objects 
from ancient Elam and Babylonia. He thought the seals 
comparable to the “ tablettesde compatibilite” discovered 
by de Morgan at Susa and published in his Delegation en 
Perse Yol. VI, pi. 12 if. and Vol. XVII, and which came 
from the third millennium before Christ. He suggested 
that one of the seals bore a cuneiform inscription, to which 
a text in the Indian script had been added later. 

Some twelve days later, a joint article by C. J. Gadd 
and Sidney Smith both of the British Museum, appeared 
in the same journal, and carried the comparison with 
Babylonia still further. Gadd found sixteen signs which 
he thought could be equated with Sumerian signs ; he 
pointed out that the brick-work resembled Babylonian, 
brick-work of the third dynasty of Ur and gave illustra¬ 
tions, (p. 61(i) ; he further thought that the artistic execu¬ 
tion of the pictures of bulls on the Indian seals resembled 
the Sumerian execution of the same kind of subject. 

Apparently it was these articles that gave L. A. 
Waddel his cue, At any rate in the next year he published 
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his Indo-Sumerian Seals Deciphered , in which he claimed 
to have successfully read ninteen inscriptions, a claim that 
a study of his book does not show to be well founded. 
Fascinatad by Dr. Waddel's work, an Indian scholar, 
R. S. Vaidyanatha Avyar, published in 1927 his Hunterian 
Origin of lhe laws of Manu, Madras. It was because 
of the extraordinary claims of these works that the writer 
turned his attention to these documents. It appeared to 
be time that a student of Sumerian civilization should 
acquaint himself with the facts on which such claims were 
based. 

A close examination of the seals revealed the fact that 
the number of the Indian signs which could with prob¬ 
ability be called Sumerian was pitiably small, while some 
of them reminded one of certain signs of the so-called 
Hittite hieroglyphic inscriptions. A comparison with that 
script accordingly followed. One day one of our Chinese 
students saw some of the script and at once remarked that 
some of the characters resembled ancient. Chinese ; that 
made it obligatory to institute a comparison with Chinese. 
The comparison was then naturally enlarged to include 
also Elamitic, Egyptian, Cretan, and Cypriote, as well as 
Sumerian, Hittite, and Chinese. As the work advanced 
a larger number of inscriptions became accessible. Up to 
the present time the writer has studied seventy-two in¬ 
scriptions, and has from them prepared a sign list of 124 
different, signs not counting 51, which are some of them 
certainly, and others probably, mere variant forms. Of 
these, 35 might conceivably be Sumerian, though but 
four of them resemble Sumerian signs with sufficient close¬ 
ness for one to say confidently that they are Sumerian. 
Other signs differ so widely from Sumerian as to prove 
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at once that the writing is the product of a development 
quite distinct from the Sumerian and independent of it 
One need only cite here the different ways in which the 
human form is represented in the two scripts. In the 
Indian script there are five signs (six, counting a variant) 
representing the human figure. Four of these represent 
a full-face view of the whole figure, and two, a side view 
but they are all made much more in the style of Egyptian 
hieroglyphs of the human figure than the Sumerian. In 
Sumerian we have but one sign representing a complete 
human form 1 , and that is most awkward and distorted 
picture. The idea of human being was usually expressed 
in Sumerian by a mere torso 3 . Again, to take but one 
more example, the signs derived from pictures of pottery 
in the Indian script are made in quite a different way 
from signs ill Sumerian derived from the same class of 
objects.Those in the Indian script resemble much more 
closely signs of the same class in the Hittite and. Cretan 
scripts, one sign*:resembles the sign for sheep’ in Sum*? 
rian, (Barton, No. 482) though in Sumerian it has; 51 
other ideographic meanings. The Sumerian sign was .prob¬ 
ably derived from a representation of a sheep-fold on? 
enclosure. The Indian sign resembles* however,, , quite as 
closely a Chinese sign which is. an outline of a divided field 
(Chalfant, No. 184) ; and still more closely a sign in Proto- 
Elamite, (Scheil, No. 223), the meaning of which is as yet 
undetermined. It cannot therefore, be taken as S umerian . 
The similar forms in these widely separated scripts must 
be regarded as independent developments. The same must 

1. See.'No. 200 in Baton's Origin and Development of Babylonian Writing.* 

2. F or different Sumerian representation of parts of the human body, see the 
Pictographic Index onp, 174 of Part I of the work cited in the preceding! note. 

3. See Barton, op. tit., Part 1., 135 f, for a list of the pictures of pottery in 
Sumerian and writing. 
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be said of some other signs. Representations of a double 
headed axe appear in the Indian script, (beside the main 
picture there are five variants of it); also in Sumerian,, 
.Elamite,’ Cretan 3 , and Cypriote 4 The bow is found 
ip Sumerian,® Elamite,” Egyptian/ and Chinese.* Of 
these the Elamite picture more nearly resembles the Indian 
than any of the others- The Sumerian representation is 
less like the Indian than any of the others. A bow and 
arrow appear in Indian 9 , Elamite 10 , and Chinese. In short 
a detailed comparison of the !2-t signs of these 72 brief 
inscriptions proves indisputably 12 the independence and 
originality of the Indian culture revealed by the excava¬ 
tions at Harappa and Mohenjo Daro. It is as original as 
that of China, Elam, Sumer, the Hittites, Egyptians, or 
Cretans. One inscription only couid be Sumerian. 


A comparative study of the examples of this new script 
that are so far accessible also proves that it had already- 
undergone a long period of development when these inscrip¬ 
tions were written. This is shown in various ways. It will 
be sufficient in this preliminary report to give one or two 
examples of the kind of proof that is available. On one of 
the seals a sign occurs which is clearly the head and neck of 
a horse wearing a bridle- 18 Six different variants of this 
sign occur in the seals, and all of them except' this one are 


1. Barton, No. 594. 

2* Schaii, No. 11. 

3. Evani, No 36. 

4. Deake, No. 

• • 5. Barton, No. 394. t 

6. Scheil, 140 

7. See under “ Weapons ” in either of the Egyptian sign-lists mentioned in the 
bibliography* 

8. Chalfant, No. 211. 

9. Archaeological Survey of India Annual Report, 1921—25, Pt. XXVIII 

No. 22 ' 


10. Scheil, No. 140 and 145. 

11. Chalftwt, No. 225. 

i 12. The comparative table will he published in the neir future. 

13, See Waddell, Indo-Snmerian Seals Deciphered, Fig. 2. p 14. No IX* 
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so conventionalized that, but for this clear picture, we 
could not tell what the original was. As it is they form a 
graded series, which does not leave the origin in doubt. 

Another example is afforded by the pottery signs, 
signs derived from pictures of earthenware pots. There 
are two of these 1 : and signs that are so conventionalized 
that it is only by comparative study that their origin be¬ 
comes evident. Fortunately in the Hittite script and in 
Cretan 2 we have inscriptions where the full form of the jar 
appears, and others in which it is represented, as here, 
in outline only. Since the series in these two scripts is 
so convincing, and since it is also clear that Cretan and 
Hittite developed quite independently of one another, it 
becomes probable that in developing such signs the mind 
of men in another portion of the world would work in the 
same way. We can with considerable confidence, therefore, 
assume that the two signs in question are outlines of 
different shapes of earthenware jars, but, the fact that 
the full picture has become so skeletonized, is evidence 
that, when these seals were written, the writing was not 
in its earliest stage of development. 

Again, we have a sign, which appears twice, that 
seems to be an outline of a turtle, 3 but it is far more 
skeletonized and much less of an original picture than the 
turtle sign in Elamite 1 , or in early Chinese*. 

Since the original hieroglyphs are so conventionalized 
it will be impossible to classify them all until the script 
is deciphered and the investigator can test his conjectures 

1. See Cowley, Hittites, p. 88. 

2. Cf. Evans, No. 47. 

3. See Archaeological Survey of India Annual Eeport, 1924-25, PI. XXVIII 

4. Cf. Scbeil, 9J6. 

5. Cf. Chalfant, No. 10. 



from the form of the sign by its signification. Bearing 
that fact in mind, and fully realizing that in many cases 
an opinion formed now must be held subject to correction, 
the writer has been able to make the following tentative 
classification. Five signs are derived from the human 
form. Three are possibly human arms and hands. One 
is, as has been said-, the .head of a horse. Four are pictures 
of fishes.. Two are probably .turtles. Ten are pictures 
of plants. Seven are derived from representations of 
the sky, the sun, the moony and water. Two may represent 
buildings. One is clearly an altar. Three are implements 
of war. Two are derived from pottery. Eighty-three 
are as yet unclassified. Of these one of the pottery signs 
and one of the fish-signs occur most often in the inscriptions 
studied. A probable reason for this will appear at a 
later point of the discussion. 

Before turning from the evidence of the script, it 
should be noted--that*the four signs on No. VI in Waddell’s 
Sumerian Seals.Deciphered arc li'.e Sumerian.- -If so, they 
would be read L1L-LIL-A-EN - ', which might be a proper 
name, Lillilaen, or Lillila,. Lord. If this-be the Correct 
reading of this. inscription, it in no • way disproves the 
correctness -of the conclusion already reached, that the 
sc lip t of these seals is, an indigenous Indian script quite 
independent of Sumer. The bullock- and altar portrayed oh 
the seal are of the Indian type, not the Sumerian*. Who¬ 
ever offered the sacrifice, was. doing it as a resident of 
India. He may have been a Sumerian resident there. At 
the most the seal would prove commercial intercourse 
or travel between Sumer and India. • ! 


1. The eigne could alio be reed GE—GE—A—EN, “Gegce, lord’f, , , 
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Another interesting point revealed by this study is that 
the Indians, like the Sumerians, Egyptians, Hittites, etc., 
made their notation of numerals by straight line, a short 
perpendicular line, repeated the proper number of times, 
being empolyed for each numeral up to ten. They also 
employed what seems to be a decimal system of numbers, 
and indicated the tens by the requisite number of longer 
lines. Thus in Waddell Fig. 2 No. XVI has the numeral 37, 
The original Sumerian numerical system was sexigesimal; 
the decimal System not having been adopted by them until 
after contact with another race—perhaps the Akkadian 
Semites 1 . The presence of a decimal system in India 
would, therefore, be an argument for an origin distinct 
from the Sumerians. 

Another argument employed to establish a connection 
between Sumer and this ancient civilization of the Indus 
Valley has been the similarity of the representations of the 
necks of bullocks in the art of the two countries. Tn both 
countries lines were employed to depict the folding skin of 
the neck. Attention was called to this similarity by Gadd 
and Sidney Smith in 1924,’ and in the present year, 1928, 
Smith has called attention to the matter again, 9 reinforcing 
his argument by a seal found at Ur by Woolley in 1926 ,* 
the bullock on which resembles those of Indian art more 
closely than any previously known. If, however, this 
common artistic feature indicates similarity of influence, 
it would seem that we should include Egypt in the circle of 
that influence, for the same feature is to be seen on the 

1. Cf. Barton, A Sketch of Semitic Origins, p. 170 f. The statement made 

there needs 9ome modification. The names of the Sumerian numerals show that 
underlying the sexigeiimal system there is a quintal system. There are separate 
names for the numerals from one to five, but the name for six is fiv«-one, for seven, 
five-two, and so on up to ten. r 1 , 

2. Illustrated London News, Oct. 4th } 1924, p. 610. 

3. Early History of Assyria to 100 B C„ pp. 49—52. 

4 . The 4ntiquarian Journal , VIII. PI. IX, No. %, f 
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necks of some prehistoric bullocks depicted on a plaque 
found in Egypt . Hommel has long contended that 
Egyptian civilization was derived from Bobylonia.’ While 
such a claim is on the whole not valid, it is true, as Petrie 
has perceived’, that at a definite period of pre-dynastic 
history Babylonian and Elamite influences can be traced 
in Egypt. It would seem to the writer, however, to be an 
open qustion whether this artistic method of representing 
folds of skin on a bullock’s neck is not one of those 
similarities that result from the psychological unity of 
mankind. Confronted with the same materials and the 
same problems in different parts of the world, men have, 
independently of one another, solved many of their problems 
in the same way. Is not this artistic device another 
instance of this? 

Although the new Indian script cannot be read, 
it is" possible tentatively to form some opinion of the 
contents and to some degree of the meaning of the inscrip¬ 
tions. The larger number of the inscribed seals studied 
picture a bullock with one long horn standing with his head 
over an altar. There are 28 of these. That the picture in 
question is intended for an altar 1 2 3 4 seems more than probable 
after comparing it with pictures of altars in Sumerian, 5 6 
Elamite®, Hittite 7 , Egyptian 8 9 , Cypriote*, and Chinese 10 


1. See de Morgan, Prehistoric orientate , II Paris, 1926, p. 140. 

2. See Transactions of the International Congress of Orientalists t London, 
1892, pp. 218—244, and Grundriss der Geographic and Geschichte des alten Orients 4 
twite Halfte, Munches 1227, p 751. ft. 

3. Prehistoric Egypt , p. 49. 

4. Waddell takes this picture of the alt ir together with the head of the living 
animal above it, and, disregarding tin animal's body, identifies the two with the 
Sumerian sign, EDTN, and takes it as the name for India. 

5. Barton, Babylonian Writing , pp. viii and 182. 

6 . Scheil, Nos. 350 and 351. 

7 Mess^rschmidt, Tafel XXIII. 

8 . Sign-list in Erman’s Aegyptische Gramatik , It , No 

9. Deeke, No. 45, 

10, Chalfant No, 157, 
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waiting. Such seals are of religious significance, ;mnd 
certain features of some of them enable us, in the writer’s 
judgment, to make a fair guess that the inscription is a 
record of viands offered with the animal in sacrifice; Auother, 
which is probably sacrificial, pictures a bos Indians with ibis 
neck behung with garlands, 1 . Another, which pictures the 
sacred pipal tree is also probably, of religious significance.* 
One pictures a rhinoceros standing with his head over 
an altar:* while another pictures a rhinoceros before which 
a man stands a in sort of enclosure with hands extended 
toward the rhinoceros as though in prayer. 4 Probably 
these represent religious scenes also and indicate that the 
rhinoceros was a sacred animal. 

Another group of pictures represent what, at first 
sight, seem to be domesticated animals feeding from 
large dishes which serve as feeding troughs. Bullocks and 
elephants are so portrayed 5 . But once a rhinoceros,® and 
once a tiger are also so pictured*. This fact suggests that 
all these picture religious scenes also, and that all these 
animals are being fed because they were regarded as 
sacred. 

One is purely a hunting scene; it represents a man 
shooting a tiger ■ from a tree. Another is a mythological 
scene; it represents a fight between two imaginary creatures 
such as never existed on sea or land 8 . On the whole it 
seems prpbable that most of the inscribed seals had a 


1. 

2. 

3 . 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


Archaeological Survey of India Annual Report, 1924-25, pi. XXVIII, 
Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Illustrated London News , January 7th> 1928. 

Fee reference in note 1. _ VTT 

Archaeological Survey of Idia Annuul Report, 1924-2o, PI XXII, 


7., Ibid. PI. XXVIII. 

8 , Illustrated London New*, ,JTaWM>ry 7th, 1928, 



religious significance. Even the picture of shooting the 
tiger from a tree may have been intended as the record of a 
thank-offering for the conquest of a dangerous beast. 
Perhaps the records of sacrifices, the pictures of sacred 
animals feeding, the struggle of mythological creatures, 
etc., were treasured and worn as amulets. This is 
suggested by the fact that the objects were found in houses. 

Judging by the position of the numerals, the script was 
usually written from left to right, but could also be written 
from right to left. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the script is 
not yet deciphered, and the present writer makes no 
pretence at having done so. Nevertheless, if our analysis 
of the meaning and purpose of these inscribed objects is at 
all correct, it is possible from one’s knowledge of similar 
objects in ancient Sumer to make shrewd guesses as to the 
meaning. Further, one can often tell, in looking at 
pictographic writing, what the topic is that is being treated, 
and in general what the treatment is, even when he does not 
know the language in which the inscription is written. 
Similarly Chinese and Japanese, because of their use and 
understanding of the same script, can often tell what 
sentences in the language of each other are about, and get 
the general tenor of the meaning, without understanding 
the language. 

From such documents as the “ Bullae ” of 
Bamamtarra 1 , the queen of Lugalanda, king of Lagash, as 
well as from our knowledge of the materials of sacrifices 
the world over, we infer that, if many of these Indian seals 

1. Allotte de la Fuyo, Documents presargoniques, Fasioilus I. Hundreds pf 
similar records are contained in the tablets of this period, 
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are records of sacrifices, there was included, along ’ with the 
animal sacrificed, other viands which the worshippers 
prized as food and drink. Bearing these facts in mind, and 
remembering that in Sumerian wine was, L; a natural 
psychological association, expressed by an earthen jar, we 
suggest, that the inscription Waddell’s Sumerian Seal 

Deciphered, Fig. 3, No. XI\ read “.fishes; 7 jars of 

unfermented soma,” and that No. XVI may have read 

“22 —.vegetables; 37 jars of fermented soma.” These 

provisional readings are based in part on the guess that the 

signs p| and ^ represented respectively the ideas 

“ unfermented” and “ fermented”, the lines being added in 
the latter sign to indicate the electrifying effect of 
fermentation. It should be added that no certainty of 
correctness is claimed for these readings, but that they are 
more likely to be on the right track than any of Waddell’s 
interpretations. 

The general correctness of this approach to the under¬ 
standing of these seal-inscriptions seems to be confirmed by 
the popularity of the fish and pottery signs already 
mentioned. Fish was a food; soma a popular drink. 
These would naturally be included in sacrificial offerings. 
The frequency of the occurrence of the signs is, on this 
theory, accounted for. 
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DETERMINATION OF CARDINAL POINTS BY MEANS 
OF A GNOMON. 

P. K. Acharya, I E. S., M. A., Ph. D., D. Lit., University 
Professor of Sanskrit, Allahabad 


For scientific reasons 1 in town-planning, in laying out 
villages and for the orientation of buildings and rooms 
(herein it is indispensably necessary that all the quarters 
of the spot on which these objects are to be built should 
be determined with all accuracy and precision. 

The compass or the instrument consisting of a magne¬ 
tised needle which indicates on a card the directions at any 
given time was not used by the ancient architects and 
astronomers partly because they did not perhaps know 1 
its principles but more presumably because it does not 
give accurate results in all places and times. For as¬ 
certaining cardinal points both in India and Europe the 

1 . For instance if an architectural object be not laid out with such facades as 
would afford required ventilation and protection from the sun, rain and wind the 
health of the inhabitants will be inevitably affected. Vitruvius well illustrates the 
point : 

“ Their circuit being completed, it behoves us to consider the manner of disposing 
of the area of the space enclosed within the walls, and the proper directions and as¬ 
pects of the streets and lanes. They should be so planned as to exclude the winds : 
these, if cold, are unpleasant, if not, are hurtful; if damp, destructive. A fault in 
this respect must be therefore avoided, and care taken to prevent that which occurs 
in so many cities. For instance in the island of Lesbos, the town ' of Mytilene is 
magnificently and elegantly designed, and well built, but imprudently placed. When 
the south wind prevails in it, the inhabitants fall sick; the north-west wind affects 
them with coughs ; and the north wind restores them to health ; but the intensity 
of the cold therein is so great that no one can stand about in the streets and lanes” 
(Book 1, Chap. VI. Uwilt’s Translation p. -1). 

Proper facades are also considered for the residential buildings and the rooms 
therein (see the writer's Dictionary of Hindu Architecture, pp, 612-614). 

1 . Imentiou of the compass has been olaimed by the Chinese, the Arabs, the 
Greeks, the Ftruseans, the e inns aud the Italians from 2i5 ;4 B. C. onwards, “ but 
the earliest uednite mention as yet known of the use of the mariner’s comp as ’ occurs 
in a treatise written by Alexaudar Neekam in the 12th, centuary A. D. and* 1 the 
earliest unquestionable description of a pivoted compass” is contained in another 
treatise written in 1269. hut •* when and by whom the compass card was added is 
ft matter of conjecture” (The Encyl. Britannica, 11th edition VI- 808 , f: 01,809). 
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astronomers and architects made use of the shadow cast 
by a gnomon. 

The subject has been discussed more or less elaborately 
by all the leading authorities of astronomy and archi¬ 
tecture. Thus in the Sftrya-siddhnnla a whole chapter 
(III) is devoted to the following topics :— 

“Construction of the dial and description of its parts(1-6) ; 
the measure of amplitude(7), of the gnomon, hypotenuse and 
shadow, any two being given to find out the third(8) ; preces¬ 
sion of the equinoxes(9-12); the equinoctial shadow( 12-13); 
to find, from the epuinoctial shadow, the latitude and co¬ 
latitude (13-14) ; the sun’s declination being known, to 
find, from a given shadow at noon, his zenith-distance, the 
latitude, and its sine and cosine (14-17) ; latitude being 
given to find the equinoctial shadow (17) ; to find, from the 
latitude and the sun’s zenith-distance at noon, his declin¬ 
ation and his true and mean longitude (17-20) ; latitude 
and declination being given, to find the noon shadow and 
hypotenuse (21-22) ; from the sun’s declination and the 
equinoctial shadow to find the measure of amplitude 
(22-23) ; to find, from the equinoctial shadow and the 
measure of amplitude at any given time, the base of 
the shadow (23-25) to find the hypotenuse of the shadow 
when the sun is upon the prime vertical(25-27) ; the sun’s 
declination and the latitude being given, to find the sine and 
the measure of amplitude (27-28); to find the sines of the 
altitude and zenith-distance of the sun, when upon the south¬ 
east and south-west vertical circles (28 33); to find the cor¬ 
responding shadow and hypotenuse^ (33-34)the sun’s as¬ 
censional difference and the hour-angle being given, to find 
the sines of his altitude and zenith-distance, and the corres- 
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ponding shadow and hypothenusc (34-36); to find by a 
contrary process, from the shadow of the given lime, 
the sun ’s altitude and zenith-distances and the hour-angle 
(37-39); the latitude and the sun’s amplitude being known, 
to find his declination and true longitude'40-41); to draw 
the path described by the extremity of the shadow (41-42) ; 
to find arcs of the right and oblique ascension correspond¬ 
ing to the several signs of the ecliptic (42-45) ; the sun’s 
longitude and the time being known, to find the point of 
the ecliptic which is upon the horizon '46-48) ; the sun’s 
longitude and the hour-angle being known, to find the 
point of the ecliptic which is upon the meridian (49) ; 
determination of time by means of this data (50-51). 

In this passage it should be noticed that the principles 
of dialling and finding out cardinal points by means of a 
gnomon are described in detail. 

In the Brahma-sphuta-siddhavla of Brahmagupta also 
there is an entire chapter (XIX) of twenty verses deal¬ 
ing with the principles of gnomon and shadow (Sanku- 
ccfoiyfldi- jnanddhyaya) but not in so much detail as in 
the Snrya-siddhcmata; besides Brahmagupta makes use of 
lamp-light in place of the sun’s. In the Lllavati of Bhaska- 
racarya there is a chapter (XI) j named Chdyd-vyavahdra 
which deaes in ten verses with the determination of shadow, 
i. e., its measurement by means of gnomon i herein also 
the lamp-light is used (Part II, Chap. II, Section 4). 

In the Panca-siddhanlika of Varaha-mihira there are 
two chapters (II. 10-13; XIV. 1-11, 14-22) which refer to 
the subject of shadow and gnomon. 

The Siddhsnta-siromani (VII. 36-39) refers to the 
“rules for resolving the questions on directions by means of 
a gnomon,” 
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Of all the architectural treatises the Manasara (VI. 1- 
120) deals with the subject most exhaustively, of which 
details are discussed later on. Next comes the Mayamata 
which, as a summary of the MdnusCira, gives a synopsis in 
the same sixth chapter but only in 28 verses, and leaves out 
all the difficult passages referred to later on although a 
passing reference is made (VI .11-13) to aparchayd 1 . In 
the &ilpa-ralna of ^rikumara there is a chapter (XI. 1-22) 
named Dik-pariccheda which deals with the subject of 
finding out cardinal points by means of a gnomon but has 
no reference to apacchaya 2 . Another treatise named 
Kdsyapa-silpani which also deals with the subject (I. 00-70) 
and refers too briefly in a single line (65) to the matter of 
apacchdyd. A scanty reference to the finding of cardinal 
points by means of a gnomon is made in a pamphlet named 
Vaslu-vidya (III. 7-10). A still more scanty reference to 
the subject is met with in another pamphlet entitled Mam- 
sydlaya-candrikd (II. 1-4). 

The subject of finding out cardinal ‘winds’ and especi¬ 
ally of dialling are very elaborately described in the treatise 
of Vitruvius (Book I, Chap, VI; Book IX. Chap. IV, VIII, 
IX). But there is no reference in this standard architec 
tural treatise of the Romans to the finer calculation and the 
most accurate determination of the cardinal points which 
are discussed in great detail in the Manasara 3 . 

The mode ordinarily adopted appears to be common in 
all the authorities quoted above and simple if absolute 
accuracy and precision be not taken into consideration. As 
stated in the Manasara and several other architectural and 

1. See pp. 8—9 

2. Which is considered in order to correct the declination of the shadow (see P 4 < 
8—9) 

3. See pp. 8—9, 
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astronomical works a gnomon is made of wood and measures 
generally 24, 18 or 12 angulas in length, 6, 5 or 4 angulas 
at the base and 2,1 or i angulas at the top which is shaped 
like an umbrella. In the selected spot it is fixed on a piece 
Of ground levelled with the help of water. Then a circle 
is described from the bottom of the gnomon with twice the 
length of the gnomon as radius. Two points are marked 
on the circumference of the circle, when the shadow of the 
gnomon meets it before and after noon 1 . The straight line 
joining these two points is roughly taken to be the east-west 
line. The line which bisects this east-west line (at right 
angles) would be necessarily the rough north-south line. The 
bisecting is done as is usual in geometry. W ith each end of 
the east-west line as centre and the length of the line as 
radius two circles are drawn, which intersect each other at 
two points forming a fish-like common segment; the straight 
line joining these intersecting points bisects the east-west 
line at right angles, and would pass through the centre of 
the bottom of the gnomon and be the north-south line. The 
intermediate quarters are found in the same way by con¬ 
structing the fish between the points of the determined 
quarters 2 . 

1. When the radius of the horizontal circle is double the gnomon, the shadow 
touches the circle at h hours before noon and again at h hours after noj.i, where the 
vulu© of h is given by the following table: 

Table oi value of hfor two places at various times of the year. 

22 nd. June. March 21 Dee. 2 
h m and Sep 23. h m 

(North India) UJjain (latitude 23°) 4 - 37 4 4 2 58 

(South India) Caujcveram (lat 13°) 4 2(3 4 11 3 32 

2 . Vitruvius also adopted a similar mode to finl ,ut, as ho says, the eight direc¬ 
tions of the winds: 

“To find and lay down their situation we proceed as follow*: let a marble slab be 
fixed level in the centre of the space enclosed by the walls, or let the ground be smoothed 
or levelled, so that the slab may not be necessary. In the centre of this plane, for 
the purpose of marking the shadow correctly, a brazen gnomon must be erected. The 
shadow cast by the guomon is to be marked about the fifth anti-meridianal hour, and 
the extreme point ot the shadow accurately determined. From the central point of the 
space whereon the gnomon stands, 'as a centre, with a distance equal to the length of the 
shadow just observed, describe a circle. After the sun has passed the meridian, watch 
the shadow which the gnomon continues to cast till the m ment when its extremity again 
touches the circle which has been described. From the two poin.s thus obtained in the 
ciicumference of the circle describe two arcs intersecting each other, and through their 
intersection and the centre of the circle first described draw a line to its extremity: this 
line will indicate the m rth and south points. One-sixteenth part of the circumference 
of the whole circle is to be set out to th>» right and left of the north and south points, 
and drawing lines from the poinis thu3 obtained to the ontre of the circlp, we have 
one-tigkth part of the circumference for the region (of the north, and another 
eighth part for the region) of the south. Divide the remainders of the circumference on 
each side into three equal parts, and the divisions or regions of eight winds will be 
then obtained ’ \ (Book I. Chap. VI p. 22-23). Thyj is further illustrated by diagrams 
(pp. 25-26). See Fig* I (enclosed herewith). 




It is obvious that if the east and west points be not 
accurately found out the other points of the compass deter¬ 
mined as they are on the basis of the east and west points 
can never be precise. The inaccuracy in the precise deter- 
mination of the east and west points is caused by the varia¬ 
tion of the shadow owing to the change of decimation of 
the sun during the interval between the two instants when 
the shadows are observed. 

For the purpose of rectifying the inevitable variation 
of the shadow no specific rules appear to have been laid 
down in any of the numerous astronomical and architec¬ 
tural treatises except in the Manasara and Mayamata 
which is but a summary of the Manasara ; and also per* 
haps in KaUjapa Hlpam ; Vitruvius also does not seem to 
have elucidated the matter in his usual way. But the 
subject has been most elaborately treated in the Manasara 
of all these authorities with a curious similarity with the 
treatise of Vitruvius in respect of obscurity also on certain 
essential points. According to the Manasdra the due east- 
west line can only be determined precisely by leaving out 
apacchayfl in finding out east and west points 1 . An ex¬ 
haustive calculation of the apacchaya is added. It is 
stated that the apacchaya is two angulas in the first 
ten days of the month of Mesa (March and April), one 
angula in the second ten days and none in the last ten days; 
in the month of Vrsabha (April and May) it is zero, 
one and two angulas in the first, second and in the last 
ten days respectively ; in the month of Mithuna (May and 
june) two, three, and four angulas in the first, second, and 


1. 

2. Mwuwara. VI. 50-7U, 
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last ten days respectively ; in the month of Kulira (June 
and July) four, throe and two angulas in the first, second 
and last ten days respectively ; in the month of Simha 
July and August) two, one and zero angula in the first, second 
and last ten days respectively ; in the month of Kanya 
(August and September) zero, one and two angulas in the 
first, second and last ten days respectively; in the month of 
Tula (September and October) two, three and four angulas 
in the first, second and last ten days respectively ; in the 
month of Vrscika (October and November) four, five and six 
angulas in tin* first, second and last ten days respectively ; 
in the month of Dim mis (November and December) six, 
seven and eight angulas in the first, second and last ten 
days respectively ; in the month of Makara (December and 
January) eight, seven and six angulas in the first, second 
and last ten days respectively ; in the month of Kumbha 
(January and February) six, five and four angulas in the 
first, second and last ten days respectively ; in the month of 
Mina (Feburary and March) four, three and two angulas 
in the first, second and last ton days respectively 1 . 


1. In other wor Is the 
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From the context (see p. Ki) it wonM appear that these are not absolute measures 
in angula nr / inch, but merely proportions being so many parts of the length of 
the gnomon which is divided into Ud parts and which is half of the shadow, (see 
foot-note 1). 


Vitruvius is vague on this point ; he simply says (Book IX, Chap. VIII) that 
the principles of dialling and the explanation of the increase and decrease of the 
days in tho different months have been borrowed from the doctrines of the philoso¬ 
phers and adds this The sun at the times of the eiuinoxes, that is when he is 
in Aries or Libra, casts a shadow in tho latitude of Rome equal to eifiht-ninth ft of 
the length of tin (/howoii. At Athens tho length of the shadow is three-fourths 
of that of the gnomon. At Rhodes live sevenths, at Tarentum nine elevenths ; at 
Alexandria three-fifths ; and thus at all other places the shadow of the gnomon at 
equinoxes naturally dilTers Hence in whatever place a dial is to be erected, we must 
tirst obtain the equinoctial shadow '* (H wilts’s Translation, p. 220) 

It should be noted that the lengths of the shadow at different places or latitudes 
lire not specified in the Manasara or any other Indian treatises referred to above. 
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As to why there is no apacchaya is stated in a 
passage 1 which literally rendered amounts to this: ‘ The 
occassions as has been stated (by the ancients) when there 
is no apacchaya will now be farther specified here; in the 
aforesaid solar zodiac in Kanya (August and September) 
and Vrsabha (April and May) during the other 
(i-e„ last) twenty days should there happen to be a 
constellation (which arc assigned to the sixth and second 
zodiacs) the aforesaid (measures in) angulas (of 
apacchaya) should be taken as nil (i.e., should not be 
considered); knowing this he (architect) should use the 
cord (to find out the cardinal points); in these solar 
months even if those constellations take place (only) 
occassionally it (shadow) should be left out (i.e., not taken 
into consideration), (because) the sages have allowed 
discretion to accept or reject in case of doubt (to the 
extent of) ten angulas 2 .’ 

The difficulties in correctly applying the rules of the 
Mdnasdra lie in two things, namely, the connotation of the 
term ‘ apacchaya ’ which was exactly meant by the author, 
and the actual process of subtraction of the apacchdya 
presumably from the chdyd or shadow of the gnomon. 

1. (jtO i 

anpafawrt g it 

zff •TlftcT filter II 

■>3 

3 d wfci (nr ) sjfarfct n qiWta. 1 

o 

2. The rendering of the last two lines is but provisional and has a grave objection, 
namely, when the maximum correction can bo only eight it would be useless to allow to 
exercis3 discretion to tbj extent ot’ ten, although instances of such an incongruity are 
qot rare in the iianasara and other texts* 
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The term apacchdyd is obviously derived from 
chdyd which is unquestionably used throughout Sanskrit 
literature and the vernaculars descended from it in the 
sense of ‘ shadow’ ordinarily meaning the dark cone 

projected from a planet or satellite on the side opposite to 
the sun; the artificial light and its shadow being similarly 
formed. In the well-known dictionaries 1 the term 
apacchdyd is stated to mean simply ‘light or dim 
shadow’ which in astronomical language may be rendered 
by penumbra i. e. a partial or lighter shadow formed all 
round the perfect or darker shadow. Taken in this sense 
the apacchdyd formed all round the chdyd of the gnomon 
can never be measured in angula with any scientific 
precision as no accurate line could be drawn between umbra 
and penumbra to show their demarcation and consequently 
it cannot be subtracted from the shadow, either from 
beyond the length or side of its extreme point meeting the 
circumference of the circle. 

Another possible meaning of the term apacchdyd 
would be the shadow which is displaced or wrongly placed 
i. e. which is not in its correct place. This sense of the 
term which is grammatically possible, is not, however, 
distinctly mentioned in the existing lexicographies 
probably because in this sense the term is not used in the 
literature which was accessible to the lexicographers. 
Despite its omission in general literature and the 
dictionaries based thereupon there is nothing against its 
being interpreted in this sense as a technical term of 
architecture if not also of astronomy. Taken to 


l , Ct. Mouier Williams, p. 


Apte p. 105- 



mean the deviated, declined, .dislocated, displaced or jfclge 
shadow, apacchdyd 1 may be left out in two different ways 
(see Fig. I I and III) in accordance with its measures as 
specified in the Manasdra if it were not against the 
established facts of astronomy. In fact Ram Raz ;seems 
to have such an interpretation in mind when he referred 
to the following passage of the Surya-siddhanta (without 
however giving any reference and thus baffling all attempts 
to trace it in any of the existing editions of the Siiryq,- 
siddhania ): 

“ But, in consequence of the processional variation of 
the times of the shadow marked in the east and west of the 
circle, the difference in the sine of the declination between 
those times, being multiplied by the hypotenuse of the 
shadow at either of those times, and the product divided 
by the cosine of the latitude, the quotient will give the 
angulas; remove the western point so many angulas in the 
opposite quarter of the sun’s declination, and the eastern 
point will become due east; or else, according as the sun 
is in the northern or southern solstice, the eastern point 
may be removed the same distance in that direction ” This 
passage is elucidated bv the help of an .unnamed com¬ 
mentary : 

“Having marked a,point in the middle of a level piece 
of ground, from that point, and with a radius equal to the 
length of the shadow projected at the third ghatikd after 
the sun’s rise, plus half of the diameter of the gnomon 
(because the shadow is measured from the circumference 
of the gnomon), let a circle be described, and in the centre 

1 . Of* Apa*ciey^ta,,,8pa'Cirit^u, apa-karma, apa-karma 9 apa-gati, etc* which also 
convey similar ccnnotatipns. 
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of it let a a ahkn be erected, of twelve angulas in height and 
of the same diameter; mark points where the shadow falls 
before and after noon on the east and west of the 
circumference, then having computed the sines of the 
declination three ghatikds after the sun-rise, and three 
ghatikds before sun-set, multiply the difference between 
these two sines by the hypotenuse of the shadow at the 
third ghatikd after sun rise, and the product being divided 
by the cosine of the latitude of the place, the quotient will 
give the angulas as their integral parts. Then remove the 
eastern point so many angulas etc. recording as the sun is 
in the south or north latitude, by this means all the points 
of the compass may be rectified 1 ”. 

In this case the apacchdyd appears to be measured 
from the clidga by the; circumference of the circle for all 
practical purposes, which shows the displacement (as in 
Fig. II). But in accepting apacchdyd in this sense the 
following are the grave objections:— 

(0 The amount of the corrections given in the Manasara 
are too large, the maximum correction possible, on account 

1. Essay on the Architecture of the the Hindus, pp. 21-122. 

This passage has also been quoted by Mr. A. V. T. iyer in his ludiin Architecture 
(Vol T, p. i»2) without cither verifying its existence, presumably in some manuscript 
or reeoncibi-g it with the corresponding passages he himself has partially quoted from 
the Munu.sura «nd the MuipimnUt (pp. so-so). But Mr. liam Kaz has frankly ad¬ 
mitted his inability to explain the directions of the M i.i isuru : the portions of the 
manuscripts which are in my possesssion are so imperfect from the causes before 
noticed, that the whole taken together, conveys but a very imperfect idea of the sub¬ 
ject treated on” (ibid p. lb) 

A similar admission has also been made in dealing with the principles of shadow by 
Dr. Thibnut in his etVort to translate into English the Pancha xiddhantika of 
Ynrahamihira (pp. S, 77 etc. Translation) and Pt. Sudhakar Dvivedi who collabo¬ 
rated wiih Dr. Thibaut and wrote a -'an&krit commentary (p. 7 Text) but who 
occasionally pa:-sod over the difficulties with the remark that* no further elucidation 
is necessary as it is \ery simple, (1*. 71, 7 , etc.) 

Ko mention of the <.pact Jmi/n is made in any of the numerous astronomical 
and architectural treatises (c- g. see pp. 2-1) which deal with all other principles of 
the shadow except in the Manasara and the Mayamata which is a mere summary 
of the Manasara and Kasyapa-silpain, and possibly in the untraced manuscript of the 
Surya-siddhanta wherefrom Ham Kaz appears to have quoted. 
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of the change of declination of the sun in the interval 
between the morning observation and the after-noon one, 
being less than l/300th part of the length of the gnomon, 
i.e., less than 1/4 angula approximately, while in the 
Mdnasdra it is stated to be 8 angulas (or even 10 angulas) 
in Makara 1 . 

(it) The times when the correction is zero should be 
the solstices (June 21-22 and December 21-22), but it is 
not so in the Mdnasdra , 

(ut) The maximum corrections between the times when 
the correction is zero should be the same, but in the 
Mdnasdra they are different 2 . 

If, on the other hand, the apacchdyd is to be subtrac¬ 
ted from the length of the shadow in the west or east 
(fig. lit) an angula being taken to be the 9bth. part of the 
gnomon, the following are the objections: - 

(1) The times when the correction is zero should be 
the solstices (June 22 and December 22) but it is not so in 
the Mdnasdra (see. p. 9) 

(2) The maximum corrections between the times when 
the correction is zero should be the same, but in the Mdnasdra 
they are different. 

(3) The real correction throughout the year will 
differ from that given in the Mdnasdra (see above). 

The actual mode of correction as given in the Mdnasdra 
is also confusing. It is stated that the length of the 
gnomon should be divided into ninety-six parts, and of 

1. See p. 420, foot note. 

2. See p. 420. Thus one maximum which occurs in the beginning of Vriscika is 
•f 4 angulas and the other which occurs in the beginning of Makara is of 8 angulas ; 
but these two should have been equal. 
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these parts the apacchayd should he left out and (the 
correct) east (point) should be (thus) found out; and this 
is followed by the measures of the apacchiiyd in different 
months 1 . 

Again it is staled in a passage which may be literally 
rendered as follows:— 

“The aforesaid angulas should be marked in the shadow 
to the left and right of the centre; what is left after 
deducting these angulas would give the correct (i. e., 
due) east line. In the shadow facing the east-left the left 
(—point) should be marked. (In the shadow moving 
to the east in the left point should be marked; thereafter 
moving towards the west opposite the right t. e. left, the 
right point should be marked) ; and the artchitect should 
leave out the apacchayd and draw the east-west line. By 
taking (the cord) through the north direction towords the 
east region (thus) the extension of the fish should be made 
and the angula point should be marked in front; the 
door (entrance) of the fish (t. e. points) of intersection 
should be marked to the south and north of that line; the 
line drawn joining the head and tail of the fish is the 
north-south line; the point should be marked by moving 


L. dwqrwnfafqweTOfarfifo i su^ff 

vrowndr ^ si Oufra h fact. ^ M n 
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the ! cord up to the circular orb (circumference 1 )”. 
The intermediate quarters are stated to be found out thus: 
‘the angula is marked to the north of the point of the east 
angula (already) marked and the north-east line is 
drawn from the point (extending) up to the west' 2 ’. 

The importance of a correct solution of the difficul¬ 
ties can hardly be exaggerated, the issue is clear and the 
responsibility is great. Seemingly the findings and clear 
statements of our astronomical and architectural standard 
authorities (e. g. the Mcinasara) are at variance with the 
established facts of modern astronomy. If no proper 
solution be found, there is a danger of these ancient autho¬ 
rities being held as erroneous and misleading. 

Any suggestions which would contribute to a solution 
of the difficulties will be gratefully acknowledged and will 
serve a great purpose. 

qjrarat nft (g) i 3 snftgji 

1. (Then in two lines it is stated that winter solstice 
begins in December 21-22 and summer solstice in June 
21-22). 
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THE EARLY MIGRATION OF SOUTH INDIAN CULTURE 
TO INDO CHINA AND THE EAST INDIES. 

S. V. Viswanalha, National College, Trichinopoly. 

1. Introduction. 

It is almost a trite observation that India has been 
from times immemorial carrying on peaceful intercourse, 
both political and commercial, with the nations of antiquity 
in the East as well as in the West. There is good reason 
to believe that the connection with the West had subsisted 
from the very earliest period of the history of humanity 1 . 
Evidence is strong of an ancient and flourishing trade 
between India and the nations in the East, as is testified by 
the early importation of Chinese silk into India 2 . It 
has been also a well-nigh established fact that the people of 
South India had a very large part to play in this maritime 
trade. Roughly, it may be said that, as North India kept 
alive the political contact with foreign nations through the 
ages of the history of our country, the people of the South 
were mainly responsible for her commercial and industrial 
prosperity which was fostered by the long and tedious 
voyages which the enterprising and sea-faring South 
Indian undertook from very early times. It is now obvious 
that India both ‘gave’ and took’. Indian influences flowed 
into foreign lands as foreign influences freely migrated 
into Tndia. This resulted in making Hindu culture, as we 
have it developed in the early centuries of the Christian 
era, composite and comprehensive, as it led to the founda¬ 
tion of a ‘Greater India’ beyond the seas. 

1. Pwry: Children of the Sun,!?. 560. The discoveries made at Mohenjo Daro 
and ITarappn prove clearly the existence of commerce between India and the west at 
least from 3000 B. C. 

2. Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, para 56, P. 222, 
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2. The Points of Contact. 

The Dravidians of South India played the most impor¬ 
tant part in this pre-historic navigation and colonization 
of foreign lands. Indian trade with the West was chiefly 
carried on in places on the west coast of India—Bar- 
baricum, Barygaza and Malabar. Our authorities are 
agreed that of these centres, the Malabar Coast afforded the 
most convenient landing-place for ships; and it was the most 
important and the safest destination for boats that were 
bound to India. The Dravidians of the west coast were 
the carriers of the commerce between India and the West¬ 
ern world. The commercial centres on the east coast that 
served as rendezvous of this foreign commerce were the 
sea-port towns on the coasts of the Pandyan kingdom, such 
as Korkai; Kaveripattanam, the Chola capital; the harbour 
at Mahabalipuram, where to-day stand the rathas of the 
Pandava brothers, that facing boldly on the sea tell the 
ever-lasting fame of the architecture of the Pallava race; 
the seaport towns far to the North, as modern Vizagapatam 
and Masulipatam and the coastal towns of Orissa and 
South Bengal. 

One of the most remarkable features in the evolution 
of Indian culture is, as I have shown elsewhere, that it is 
not merely a composite culture, the result of the blend of 
the various streams in India', but it is capable of assimilat¬ 
ing what was considered as remakable in the culture of 
foreign peoples, and imparting to outsiders what was the 
kernel of her culture and the glory of her civilzation. In 
this way was laid the foundation of the greater India in 
lands over the seas. The influence of her culture spread 

1, See my book * Racial Synthesis in Hindu Culture,, in Trubner ’s Oriental Series. 
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over Serindia and distant Java and Indo-China in the 
East. I propose in this short paper to present some of the 
outstanding features of the contribution of South India 
in the making of this culture of Greater India. The 
subject is very vast and comprehensive, and one could only 
chalk out the main lines of research, that might stimulate' 
further and more elaborate study of the subject. 

“ From the Brahmaputra and Manipur to the Tonkin 
Gulf we can trace a continuous string of petty states ruled] 
by those scions of the Ksatriya race, using the Sanskrit 
or the Pali language in official documents and inscriptions, 
building temples and other monuments of the Hindu style 
and employing Brahmin priests at the propitiatory 
ceremonies connected with the court and the^ state 1 2 ”. What 
exactly is the part played by the states in South India in 
the imparting of this Indian culture to these foreign 
peoples is the theme of this short article. 

3. The work of Agastya. 

One of the sages of early India, who took upon them- 
selve the voluntary and irksome duty .of “ Aryanising” 
the un-Aryans* was the great Agastya, the 'short’ rsi of 
magical charm, the guru of the Asuras in Indian literature. 
He is the muni of the South, and was mainly responsible, 
as the tradition and the folklore of this part of India go 
to show, for the cultural institutions of South Tndia in 
pre-historic times, based on the Aryan model 3 . He was 
perhaps the author of a grand scheme of colonization, as 
the various relics in Indo-China and Java appearing in 

1. Geraini on Ptolemey'a Geography, P. 122. 

2. Bee Missionary work in Racial Synthesis in Uindu Culture op. eit 

3. The introduction of Aryan institutions into South India is attributed to the 

sage Agastya m Tamil works. . r 



Connection with his name seem distinctly to prove. Even in 
the Akitla Jal ilca of the Jataka tales, this sage is said to 
have migrated from south India to Kara dvlpa, which I 
would identify with the Kdlakam in the Hangant literature 
of the Pattinappalai 1 2 3 . This island is included in the 
territory of the king of Zabej, which is perhaps identical 
with £ri Bhoja, the same as modern Celebes, the Zabej of 
Suleiman. This connection of Agastya with the East is 
commemorated in the figures of a ‘deity’, which are 
frequently met with in the East Indies, and which, Sir 
Walter Elliot says, are peculiar to Javanese Hinduism 5 . 
The figure that is referred to is represented as an elderly 
bearded man wearing a richly ornamented costume. This 
image of l Bha;dra Guru’ or ‘Mahdguru' installed in the 
shrines, according to Elliot, is due to Chinese influence. 
‘Though Bhafdra Guru is an aspect of Siva, he is a 
sufficiently distinct personality to have a shrine of his own 
like Ga»e5a and Durga, in temples where the principal 
image of ttiva is of another kind.’ Obviously, this figure is 
of uncommon occurrence in South Indian temples. 
The image is not of a God, as there is reference 

in connection with it distinctly to l Mahdguru > . 

‘the’ great teacher’. Mr. Gangoli identifies the images 
with those of Agastya 1 . Elliot has some difficulty in 
regard to the identification of this figure, and it seems to 
me that it will disappear with this conclusion. Why he is 
called Bhatdra Guru will also become apparent, if we take 
in this connection the fact that' in tradition Agastya is 
looked upon as a ‘Saivite’ who was carrying on missionary 


1. Mahamahopadhya V. Swaminatha Iyer Ed, P. 294; il 187^191. 

2. Hinduism and Buddhism, III P. 179. 

3. Hup am for 1926, Agastya, the grand coloniser 
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work among the non-Aryan peoples. From the inscriptions 
of Malabar we find the Bhatara was a word used in that 
district to denote the god £$iva. 

4. The Evidence of Tradition and Epigraphy. 

Indo-Chinese inscriptions, architecture and religious 
traditions disclose the close connection between South India 
and the countries in the Kast. Ligor, one of the provinces 
of Indo-China is supposed to have been founded in the 
traditions of the country by one Dantakumara, a fugitive 
from the Godavari district, who got ship-wrecked off the 
coast of the Malay peninsula in his voyage of enterprise. 1 
The kingdom of Champa is divided into three provinces 
each of which was prominent at some period of the hist ory 
of Indo-China ; 1. Amaravatl (Quang-nam), the very 
name of which indicates a Dekhanese origin, from the 
great seat of the Andhra empire in India. 2. (Bing-Dinh) 
and 3. Panduranga (Panran) which also shows obviously 
connection with India, identical with the famous Yaisnava 
shrine in the Bombay Presidency. Kauthara was an impor¬ 
tant division of the last of these. The word is derived from 
Sanskrit, kuthara meaning an ‘ axe’, and it will be shown 
in the sequel that this division was so called because of 
the intimate connection of Parasuram a of the Malabar 
tradition with the foundation of this district. It has been 
supposed by some ‘Greater India’ scholars that Champa 
has to be derived from Champa(Bhagalpur)in west Bengal. 
But as Elliot indicates, 5 there is evidence to show that 
the Chains of Champa were colonizers by sea, rather than 
immigrants into the country by the land-route. Rather, one 

1. Gerini. op. cit. p. 107. 

g. Hinduism and Buddhism III p. 145 f. 



may be disposed to find some relation between ‘ Champa- 
pati’ for, whom a temple was dedicated in the ancient Chola 
capital, Kaverippattanam and the district of Cliampa in 
Indo-China. 

The Hindu dynasty of Champa, according to the tradi¬ 
tions prevalent in that country, was founded somewhere 
between 150 and 200 A. D. It was very probably founded 
by a SSriMara, as the Vo«Canh inscription tells us. This 
epigraph was found inscribed on a block of granite in the 
village of Vo-Oanh in the province of South Annam. Finot 
says 1 , ‘it is the oldest Indo-Chinese record’, ‘comparable 
indeed in many respects to the oldest inscription of 
Rudradaman at Girnar.or to the contemporary inscrip¬ 

tions of 6atakarni Vasisthlputra at Kanheri.’ This inscrip¬ 
tion represents a stage ‘which cannot possibly date later 
than the third century A. I)., and it seems to have fairly 
closely followed the developments and even the temporary 
fashions in writing in Southern India’. The inscription 
runs as a gift of gold, silver, grains and other property by i 

6ri Mdrarajakulavaimavibhusanenal 
Sri Maralokanrpale h kulanandanenaU 
The King Sri Mara of this inscription is said to be the 
ornament of the clan and family of ‘6ri Mara Raja’. He 
was the founder of the Hiudu dynasty of Champa. It is 
Wither interesting to note that Mara was a title assumed 
generally by the members of the ruling family of the 
Pandyas in South India, and it is- on the face of it, possible 
that at least the title of Mara for the King of Champa was 
borrowed from that of the Pandyas, who in those times 
were renowned for their capacity for good Government as 

. — - __ — - , A n f -. v - -• 

1. la the Indian Hietorical Quarterly for 19*25. 
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well as for their commercial prosperity. In this connec¬ 
tion, another small fact seems to lend some weight to our 
conclusion. Among the traditions of Funan or Cambodia 
is mentioned an envoy, Su-Wu sent by Fan Chan one of 
its kings to the King of India at about the year 240 A. D. 
The name of the latter appears as Mao-Lun. This word 
is rendered by Dr. Sylvain Levi as Murunda. 1 It seems 
that this Indo-Chinese word approximates in sound more to 
Maran than Murunda, as Levi would have us suppose. Es¬ 
pecially, as during this time the Pandyas were having a 
fairly prosperous period of rule at Madura. It is apparent 
that the king to whom the embassy went was one of the 
Pandya Kings of the early Sangam epoch. 

As regards the cultural origins of Cambodia, tradition 
ascribes to it a Malayan as well as an Indian origin. It is 
likely that influences flowed into this country both from 
the Southern Malay archipelago as well as from India 
direct. A comparative study of the habits, institutions 
and religious and social life of the people of Malay and 
Indo-China may warrant an assumption that the latter 
may have borrowed in some important respects from 
the former. It is believed among the people of Cambodia 
that the race was descended from Kambu Sv&yambhuva, 
(siva) and his consort Mera or Pera. The kings of the 
country suppose that they were descended from a Brahmin 
Kaundinya apparently from South India. Elliot says, 
‘it may be affirmed with some certainty that Kaundinya 
started from Mahabalipuram’ 2 . This Brahmin, so the 
tradition states, was addressed ‘by a supernatural voice to 
go and reign in Funan’. He rejoiced at the vision, set sail 

1. Journal Asiatique. Vol. 

2, Elliot; Hinduism and Buddhism, III. p. 106, 
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to Indo-China, landed at the shores of the far-off seas, 
married a Naga princess Soma, and was enthusiastically 
received as their king by the people of Funan. We have 
the name of Kaundinya given variously as Hun-Hui, 
according to the annals of the Tsin dynasty, and Huntien 
in the Chi dynasty annals. It is stated that Kaundinya 
came from Chi or Chio (?) before 265 A. D., or by another 
account in 400 A. D. If we take the word to be Huntian 
it would no doubt be suggestive of ‘ Pandyan, and it is 
possible that this first king of Camboja was closely related 
to the Pandya kingdom, though it cannot be ascertained in 
what way exactly. Especially, does this seem plausible, 
as according to the traditions prevalent in Indo-China and 
the East Indies, Kaundinya is the originator of the civili¬ 
zation of Java, Champa and Camboja. 

Coming next to Java, the native tradition in that island 
is to the effect that Brahmanism was introduced into the 
land by oue Brahmin sage Tritreshtha, and that the colo¬ 
nists, most of them came from Kalinga and from Gujerat. 
That Gujerat was very intimately related to Java is 
appareut from an old Gujerati proverb which says, ‘those 
who go to Java do not come back.’ 1 Though this may 
indicate an aversion to Java, the contact of Gujerat and 
Java is obvious in the adage. The Hindu culture in Java 
is also attributed to one Kundagga (Kaundinya). Three 
Sanskrit inscriptions found at East Borneo at Koete give 

a genealogical table to the following effect: 

Kundagga 

A'va Yarman 

I 

Mula Yarman 

Bo n. Q'tr. I. pt. 1 for app. IV, 
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The lagt of the line is said in the epigraphs to have 
made, donations to Brahmins for a sacrifice that they 
had performed. The inscriptions are, for this reason as 
Well as for the sake of convenience known as the Yupa 
(sacrificial post) inscriptions. Kern considers them to 
belong to the 5th century A. D. or earlier; while Vogel 
tells us that they are written in the South Indian Pallava 
characters. 

To revert now to the inscriptions of Camboja. In the 
words of Elliot, the earliest Cajnbojan inscriptions date 
from, the beginning of the 7tli century A. D., and are 
written in an alphabet closely resembling that of the 
inscriptions in the temples of Papanatha at Pattadkal in 
the Bijapur district \ They are composed in Sanskrit 
verse of a somewhat exuberant style, which revels in the 
commonplaces of Indian poetry. It is likely that colonists 
from the West, say G-ujerat or Bijapur came to 
Mahabalipuram which was a great harbour, and from there 
took boats which should have taken them to the East. 

The Takopa inscription in Java mentions the construc¬ 
tion of a tank near a temple of the place, and this was left 
in the custody of a Committee known by the names, 
Srnamukham, Manigrdmam and Chdpalldr. What these 
terms mean it is not easy to discover. The first perhaps 
refers to the commanders of the army, the word being 
either Snia-mnkha or Sena-inukhya. Manigramam is in 
Malabar District society and folklore a commercial commu¬ 
nity of (he west coast of India. The word Chapatlar is 
peculiar to Malabar. It is used in Malayalam literature 
to denote a body of people who have pledged themselves 


1 . Elliot, III p. 106 . 
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to the king’s cause; men who would stand or 
fall with the king. Instances have been found of 
these Sdpatlar.i ascending the same funeral pyre that 
burnt the ,<Jead body of their ruler or chief. So much was 
their loyalty and fidelity. They were perhaps, the chosen 
body gaurds of the king, e. g., as \ye have in the case of the 
‘Slave-king’ Altmash—the company of the chosen 40. The 
term is probably derivable from s apathn>n (pledge). They 
are known as 1 dvnttdr in Malabar. 

5. Some Minor Influences. 

Among other evidences of South Indian influences in 
the traditions of Indo-China may be mentioned certain 
practices prevalent, in that country, e. g., inheritance 
through the female line (compare, the Mariunakkatldyam 
law in Malabar) by which rights to the property of the 
house pass to the nephew (marum than) and not to the sou 
( makan ). This will be adverted to later. Kaundinya 
Jaya Varman one of the kings of Funan is said to have 
sent to China a Bullhist preacher by na ne Nagasena, who 
carried with him as gifts to be male to the king of the 
latter country, among other articles, an elephant carved in 
white sandal and two stupas of ivory. Rudra Varman 
who succeeded Jaya Varman sent to the Chinese emperor 
an image of Buddha made of sandal-wood about the 
year 520 A. D. Similarly, it is mentioned that in a temple 
at Champa an image was found made of the same wood. 
Sandalwood and ivory are peculiarly South Indan products. 
Besides, there are place-names in these regions which cor¬ 
respond in sound or meaning to well-known sites in South 
India. This also .seems to indicate the close relationship 
of the culture of these lands with that in the South In¬ 
dia. . 
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The Icings of Indo-China from about the 5th century 
are seen to call themselves with the appellation ‘Varman’, 
and this may indicate a borrowing from the Pallavas of 
South India. Among the kings of Amaravati are found 
the following: Bhadra Varman (c. 400) : Kambhu Var- 
man (500-030); Indra Varman (875-890); Siniha Varman 
(1000) and Rudra Varman (1070). The following is a fairly 
full genealogy of the kings of Funan, all the names ending 
in Varman: 

Chandra Varman (4th cent.) 

I 

Kaundinya Jaya Varman (485) 


Mahendra Varman 
I sana Varman 

I 

Jaya Varman (800) 

Indra Varman (890) 

Yaso Varman (900) 

Rajendra Varman(950) 

Surya Varman(llOO) 
Some of these names look like having been borrowed 
from Pallava genealogy, and a few of them like the latter 
in India were great builders, e. <j., Indra Varma, Yaso 
Varman and Rajendra Varman. 

6. Religious Beliefs and Practices. 

Coming to deal with the religious beliefs and practices 
we find that the religions of Buddhism and Brahmanism, 


I 

Vira Varman 

Bhava Varman 
JSruta Varman 
Srestha Varman 
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the latter in its two forms isaivism and Vaisnavism, as 
well Saktism and Tantrism of the Malabar or Nepalese 
type found favour with the kings and people of Indo- 
China and the East Indies. The order of the introduction 
of these religions is not easily fixed. But it would appear 
that the most favoured in Indo-China was SSaivism; while in 
the East Indies, in general, it may be said that Vaisna¬ 
vism was the first form to be adopted, and a little later, 
perhaps, it is seen to flourish side by side with tsaivism 
which got. superimposed on the sister-faith in many parts 
of the country. 1 2 

All over Greater India in the East we find there was 
religious toleration to the same extent as was in evidence 
in the lands from where these religions were borrowed. 
As regards Buddhism, it seems that influences flowed both 
from China on the one side, and Ceylon on the other. 
What form of Buddhism found general favour with the 
people, it is hard to fix ; but the Buddhist beliefs and rites 
in the islands seem to warrant a conclusion that it was 
Buddhism of the MahayCvna type that was prevalent in 
these countries. In some of these lands Buddhism pre¬ 
ceded Brahanism ; while in others it was vice-versa. Fa- 
Hian speaks of Brahamanism flourishing in Java of hi$ 
time.’ I’tsing Bays that Brahmanism was imposed on 
Buddhism in Cambodia. 

The introduction and progress of Buddhism in 
Java from South India and Ceylon is thus indicated in 
the Tamil epic Manimekafai ;* The heroine Manimekalai 
is said to have proceeded to the shrine of Champapati 


1. Ibid, p. 178. 

2. Manimelchalai^ , S. I ed, Bk XIV. 
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and laler to java, which had its capital at Nagaptiratn. 
The king of tile place was one Funyaraja, son of Bhuthi- 
chandra. He claimed descent from Indra and spoke a 
language closely allied to Tamil. The story Of this king is 
thus given in the iPamil epic:‘Merchants who arrived by 
sea from Java complained of a famine in that land, because 
of draught ; and a despised Brahmin youth, Aputra by 
name, started on a voyage to Cinvakam to relieve the 
destress of the people there. But a storm drove his ship 
to the coast of Manipallavam (in North Ceylon). Aputra 
starves himself to death at Manipallavam, but is reborn 
at Chavakam in the hermitage of one Mantnukha, The 
king of Java, referred to as Bhuiniehandra, was childless; 
he adopted this child, and Aputra in course of time became 
the king of Chavakam. From the time of the birth Of this 
prince the rains never failed, harvests had been plentiful 
and the people had never heard of famine or pestilence. 
This prince having heard of Manimekalai enquired as to 
her antecedents, and was told, there was none equal to this 
maid in all J-ambfidvlpa. She was a nun of great piety and 
virtue that had co ne from Kawripp ittaaam, and posses¬ 
sed marvellous and miraculous powers'. 1 The king got 
under her influence a new vision of his previous birth, knew 
that he was only the adopted son of the late king, and 
therefore resolved on giving up the throne, to become a 
recluse and a disciple of the Buddhist nun. He took him¬ 
self to Manipallavam, and learnt the Buddhist doctrines, 
After having mastered the tenets of the new faith he went- 
back to his own kingdom, which he ruled over in peace there 


1. Ibid, bk. XXV. 
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after. This ‘Manimekhalai Tradition’ seems to have taken 
a deep root in Java, and the name of the sea-goddess among 
the Javanese is Manimekalai, the same as we find among the 
Tamils of the tiangam period. It would look therefore as 
if it was the Mahayana form of Buddhism as it obtained 
in Ceylon that was first introduced into the East Indies. 

As regards the introduction of Buddhism into Indo- 
China, Taranatha says that it was introduced there by 
the disciples of Vasubandhu. This is perhaps borne out 
by an inscription at Srey Santhor which states that the 
£astra, Madhyavibhaga was introduced into the country 
by one Klrtipandita. This Madhyavibhaga is apparently 
the same as the Madhyanta vibhaga, the author of which 
was the great Buddhist teacher Vasubandhu. 

7. The Gods of Indo-China and East Indies. 

The Gods of both religions,-Brahmanical Hinduism 

and Buddhism, were worshipped, and, in general, all the 
three religions find representation in temples and temple 
architecture as well as literature and daily religious obser¬ 
vances. Among the Gods worshipped in Indo-China 6iva 
is mentioned as the most powerful. He is spoken as the 
‘ Royal God ’ here as well as elsewhere, and is given the 
first place among the Gods worshipped. He appears as the 

* supreme deity’. He is known by his various names, Hara 
Isvara, Pasupati, Sankara, &va etc., and sometimes 
appears in conjunction with Visnu as ^ankaranarayana 
andHarihara. He is the most important of the Hindu 

* Trinity’, but in some cases his place is taken by the 
Buddha in the pantheon. 

In Amaravati, one of the Indo-Chinese provinces, is 
a famous temple dedicated to this God. The origin of this 
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temple is thus given : * According to tradition, the linijd 
Bhadresvara had been shaped by Siva himself, and han¬ 
ded over by him to the rsi Bhrgu who gave it over to 
Uroja, the founder of the royal dynasty of Champa’. It 
is .noticeable in this connection that Bhrgu and his son 
BhUrgava (Parasurama—the Rama of the axe) were to 
some extent instrumental in the expansion of Indian cul¬ 
ture in Indo-China and the East Indies. 


But the Icings of greater India were tolerant. Temples 
in Irido-China are ‘tower-shaped, built of strong bricks, 
patiehtly tmd most artistically carved, and their inner 
rec'esfies c6ht&in wonderful sculptures of gods and god- 
dessef, not the least important among them, being some 
peculiarly Sodth Indian : 6iva, Visnu, Uma, Laksmi, 
Skanda, GaneSa, and Nandi, Buddha and Bokesvara,’. 
Thrjee gods worshipped by the people of Champa are seen 
^o ( be peculiary South Indian, vis., Skanda or Subra- 
hma^ya, ( Sankaranarayana or Marihara and ^iva in his 
dancing posture as Nataraja. The word &a»ta appears as 
tfie name oi one ot the gods oi Camobdia. Elliot is appa¬ 
rently uhceirtaih about the derivation of the name, and 
says, £asta is one of the names of Bodhisattva along with 
MaUr^a and Avalokitesvara 1 ; it sounds like a title of 
u. This idhhtiMcatioh does not seem to he cor- 
or Dharma-SSasta is the name iinder which 
or Ayyappan appears in Malabar. An 
inscription of Ahg Pou reads thus and is in praise of 
6r Harihara : 

Ifayato jagatam bhutyai krtasandhl Haracyutau 
Parvat'iHrlpatilvena bhinnamurlidhardvapi. 



1. Elliot, in p. 130 f. 
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Which when translated will be, ‘ Victory be to Hara 
and Acyuta united into one for the welfare of the worhf, 
though they differ in their external form as the Lords ot 
Parvali and ^ri ’. 


In the temple of Ankor-Wat are seen images dedi¬ 
cated to the gods of Shaivism, Vaisnavism and Buddhism. 
Along with £iva images there are also ^akti images. We 
note however one peculiarity. The Buddha is seen inclu¬ 
ded in a trinity of Padmodbfiava (born of the lotus : Bra- 
hma), Amlhojanetra (lotus-eyed-Visnu), and the Buddha. 
This is found in the place of the old and traditional 
classification of Brahma, .Visnu and gsiva- The Buddha 
is therefore mentioned as identical with Siva. This change 
may indicate one of two points. Siva was not included 
because he was the * Royal God*, and therefore above al^ 
else ; and the worship of the Buddha had become so 
prominent, that he was given the place occupied by Siva. 


One of the ports of Southern Ann^m, Natrang is 
towered by a brick shrine dedicated to Bhagayati, a$|i 
known under the nart^e of Po-nagar. Very $ep jljhe tempi# 
of this goddess is the Vo-Canh inscription. ‘Bjiagevajla/ 
Elliot says/ 1 ‘was probably the creation of local f^noy ’. 
The Bhagavali cult is peculiar in India to Malabar, and is 
said to have been introduced there fey BhSrgava 
Parasurama, who has the * axe' as his favourite embl^iu. 
The district where the temple was situated was al^> kfeowji 
as Kauthara, derived from’ kutfiara which means the axe. 

. f a. ,-. v . ^ 1 V' • if : Ff. 

This corresponds to the epithet Parasurdma Jcs^ra giveja 
to the Malabar coast where tradition tells u^ thajt ^emples 
numbering over a hundred were constructed for f this 


1 . Ibid, p. us. 
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goddess by this sage. Either ParasurSma himself may 
have had a hand in the foundation of this temple of 
Bhagavatl ; or the worship of the goddess in Indo-China 
was perhaps directly due to the religious influences that 
had flowed there from the Malabar Coast. Any way, there 
is little doubt that Parasurama was another of the Aryan 
rsis who were responsible for the introduction of Indian 
cultural influences into Indo-China. This fact is attested 
by another circumstance, viz., that the law-book that was 
found mostly in use among the Indo-Chinese was that of 
Bhargava. 

8. Some Other Peculiar South Indian Religious Features. 

One other Dekhan feature that may be mentioned in 
connection with the gods worshipped in Greater India is 
that, as in the case of the temples in West India (and 
some in South India also), the presiding deity in the temple 
is given the name of the monarch that was responsible for 
the construction of the temple to the god 1 . For example, 
the temple of Pattadkal is that of Vijayesvara, because it 
was built by the king Vijayaditya. We have examples of 
this practice both in Cambodia and Champa, in Indo-China 
and in Bali in the island of Java. 

To mention another feature. In the central shrine of 
the monumental temple at Ankor-Wat there is seen a figure 
of the Buddha, which to Elliot ‘seems to be quite out of 
place’ 2 . The temple of Ankor-Wat is a Hindu sanctuary, 
and apparently, the image of the Buddha was a superimpo¬ 
sition by the Hinayanists on a Hindu image. Some scholars 
have indeed held that the whole temple was at one time a 

1. Up. Imh, in. p. if. 

2. Elliot, III. p. 133. 
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palace with a central throne on which in later times was 
seated the image of the Buddha. The Chinese pilgrim 
Chou Ta-Kuan thinks that it was a tomb of one of the 
kings. This, like the previous explanation seems fanciful 
and unnecessary. The point to be considered is, what may 
have been there in the place of the image of the Buddha 
wich is now found; was there anything at all? need there 
be anything? could it have been an empty seat? 

The clue to the answer to these questions, I think, will 
be given by the ‘ empty throne which is also found in 
temples at Annam and Bali. Scholars are agreed that it is 
only an * empty throne’ that is found in these places, and 
no doubts seem to be entertained in respect of this matter. 
Elliot says later,—and he is half-disposed to equate the 
two—‘ perhaps an empty throne such as is seen in the 
temples of Annam and Bali would have been the best 
symbol’. He does not, however offer us an explanation of 
the phenomenon 1 . The solution to these difficulties will be 
offered by the concept of the ‘ void’, the secret of the 
etherial nothingness ( rahasya ) which is the main feature of 
the Nataraja temple at Chidambaram in South India. It is 
a peculiar South Indian philosophical concept, for which 
there is nothing to correspond in the religious practices of 
North India or anywhere else. It seems to me that the 
‘empty throne’ is only the secret of the void, found in 
Chidambaram, to which the inquisitive and pious Hindu is 
led step by step. It is symbolical of the unfolding of the 
mystery of mysteries. The mystery of the ‘ empty throne’ 
cannot be so easily solved by any other explanation or 
interpretation. 


J. Ibid, 


W «#.0 Wzkk ¥ Tssihi- 

Now, 1$ us pass to a copsideratiop of the priesthood 
in ths.se lands. Who were the custodians of the religiou^ 
practices, and worshippers in these temples? 

Obviously, tjiey inust correspond to tbp religions that ^cre 
in vogue. Ope cap reasonably cxpec ( t th.ej-’efore bot£ 
iBrabmapicaJ and Buddhist priests. According to Elliot’s 
version of the description lay the Chinese pilgriip Chou 
Ta-Kuan, the literati came under three heads; 1. Pan-Chi 
2. The Bonzes (Ch’u-Ku) and 3. The Taoists (Pa-ssu- 
Wei) 1 . 

To deal first with the Buddhist priests and learned 
men of the prd,cr. They used Ip shave their heads apd wear 
yeljow robes, for these were the emblems of the Bud<jlhift 
monastic order. They uncovered their right shojilder. 
The lower part of their body was covered witp a skirt of 
yellow cloth (kdsayaty) . They walked bare-footed. 
Ttyeir temples contained inside only one image, exactly like 
the Buddha Sakya, whiefy they called Po-Lai (Prah,). 
'jtiris deity is clothed in red, and is ornaniente^ with 
vermilion and blue. There are no drums, symbols or flags 
in these temples. The Bonzes take only one meal a daiy, 
but do not avoid fish and meat which are offered even to the 
image of the Buddha in worship. They abstain from wine. 

■ i i ■ 1 * ; . j i ‘ . 

Their texts are all written on strips of palm-leaf. They 
are men of great wisdom, and are consulted by princes from 
time to time. The ways and habits of these seem to 

t ■ * - * fL r 

indicate that Buddhism as we have it in acceptance among 
them was not only of the Sinduised Mahayaina type, but 
had lost much of its ancient simplicity and purity of 
character. r 1 


j. The account is taken from Elliot} p, 120 f. 



Next, to speak of the Fa-ssif-Wei. They arc said to 
rfresS lik e everyone else, except that they wear on theif 
heads a piece of red or white stuff 1 . Their temples are 
smaller than those of the Buddhists, foi* this form of 
Hihduism was less prosperous than Buddhism. Elloit 
aflines it to Taoism, for these worship nothing but a block 
of stone, somewhat like the stone on the altar of the 
Sun-god .in China. He does not know what gods they 
adore. They do not partake of the food of other people, or 
eat in public. They do not take wine. From this descrip¬ 
tion it may be assumed that the Pa-ssu-Wei were the 
worshippers of the linga, and were religious men who were 
apparently adherents to the creed of the Pasupatas. 

Elliot says that he does not know whom the Pan-Chi 
worship, and witat exactly the name stands for. They have 
no schools, and it is difficult .to say what books they read. 
Tiieir mode ox dress resembles that of others in general; but 
tkey are seen to wear a white thread round their necks, 
is their distinctive mark. They are said to attain to 
ilgh positions, , fclliot surmises that Pan-Chi may 
stand for ‘pandital. But, if this identification were 
accepted, it wOuid make the Pan-Chi a learned class, and 
not represent any religion, which the term is certainly 
intended to coiivey. Taking this suggestion it may at the 
most he stretched to mean ('Brahmins)’ ‘ panditas’ who 
worshipped, as the SmSrta Brahmins do now both £iva and 
YisnA. ft seems to me that it is possible that the word 
may suggest the “Vaisnavites who are the only religionists 
thh^wfli remain hhrepresented; as Pa-ssu-Wei stands for 
l&fe Pasupata'I, and Ch’ u-ICu the Buddhist priests. ,In view 
6i this fact and the dose relationship in sound of the word 

1 1 Pujari* of village gods and goddesses in South India. 


V 
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Pan-Chi and the agama known in India as the Pdncartilra, 
one may lead oneself to the conclusion that the term stands 
for the Vaisnava class of priests. 

10. Architecture and Monuments. 

It is not possible within the short compass of an article 
like this to deal in anything like a fair and full manner 
with the peculiarities of the art and architecture of 
Indo-China and Java; and therefore with the varied 
bearings of the temples and monuments of South India on 
those that are found in these lands. I shall be satisfied to 
touch only at the fringe of the subject here. We shall take 
for our examination a few of the outstanding temples. 

Let us first take the Ankor-Wat. According to the 
opinion of accepted authorities on the subject, there are 
many features of architecture in this temple closely akin 
to the Dravidian or South Indian. The first is their 
pyramidal nature. The whole structure of the temple is 
more or less on the plan of the gopuras of South India, and 
besides, this temple, like many of the kind in Camboja, is 
built on the top of pyramids, consisting of a number of 
storeys, one leading up to another by a flight of steps. 
Elliot is disposed to see in this a contrast to the Dravidian 
pattern, with its ‘ mysterious halls’, consisting normally of 
a number of structures on the same level. But those that 
have visited what arc known as the ‘ hill temples’ of South 
India, for example, the rock temple at Trichinopoly, 
dedicated to Matrubhute^vara or the one at Tirupparan- 
kunram, enshrining the diety, Subrahmanya will at once 
notice that the plans in the two cases are similar. The 
student of architecture will note in the *case of this temple 
what has beeu mentioned as a defect of Dravidian archi* 
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tecture by writers of the type of Fergusson. It is that 
they contain a ‘profusion of external ornament in high 
relief’, which ceases to produce ‘any effect proportionate 
to its elaboration’, by its very ‘ multiplicity’ 1 . The finding 
of this defeat, it seems to me, is due to a want of sympathy 
and of a proper understanding of the symbolism of Indian 
art. Particularly will it be unmeaning and wanting in 
importance to observers who consider that ‘ the reliefs in 
the great corridors of Ankor are purely decorative,’ and 
that the artist justly felt that so long a stretch of plain 
stone would be wearisome, and ‘ as decoration his work is 
successful.’ It will be uncharitable to think, as Elliot 
does, that the Dravidian craftsman was led by no nobler 
motive than ‘ filling up space’ in the work of art that he 
executed. Even if it be mere decorative filling in, the 
figures of birds and beasts, of plants and flowers are not 
made without a definite plan that will fall in a line with 
the national traits and artistic temperament of the people 
that created the art- It is the lack of understanding of this 
principle that makes Elliot wearied with the ‘ attempt to 
follow the battles of the Eamayana or the churning of the 
sea’ which becomes with him a ‘ tedious task’ 2 . The 
balustrades and corridors of the temples in Cambodia 
contain pictures as well as sculptures of the scenes from 
the Epics of India, as do some of the Dravidian Temples. 
Example, the Cakrapani temple at Kumbakonam or the 
temple of MlnaksI at Madura. Another feature of Aukor- 
Wat that is similar to that of the South Indian temple is 
the toleration of religions indicated by the sculptures iu it. 

Jut?® 118 —?' * n dian and Eastern Architecture, p. 

.{•}) Elliot, HI. p. 132 f, 



‘ The decoration and cuit of (he Ca mho jam temples often 
makes it difficult to say to what dieties they were 
dedicated.’ This feauture may be compared to that in the 
Dravidian temples, say of the Colas, where Vaisnava 
symbols and images are met with in (Siva shrines and vice 
versa • This only reflects the spirit of tolerance and ecclecti- 
cism of the monarchs that caused their construction. 

The monuments of Java and Bali are perhaps better illus¬ 
trative of the borrowing made by the East in the department 
of the architecture of its temples. In Bali, temples have 
edifices which have the appearance of the South Indian 
gopura. The temples of the Dieng-Plateau have been con¬ 
sidered by some to belong to the Calukyau style, correspond¬ 
ing to the temples in Pattadkal, Aihole etc., in West India, 
and the temples in Mysore territory, such as those at Belur 
and Halebidu. The style and plan of their construction 
would warrant rather their affinity to the Pallava style of 
temples, not of the rock-cut, but of the structural variety 
like the Ivailasanatha temple at Kancipuram. Especially 
in view of the fact that some of the temples on this 
plateaux were dedicated to the Pandava brothers (Compare 
the rock-temples in honour of the Panrlavas at 
Mahabalipuram) on the style and pattern of the Pallavas 
of South India, it seems more plausible that these temples 
belong to the Pallava style rather than to the Calukyan. 
Besides, the degree of toleration shown in the sculptures of 
these shrines seem to make them closer allies of South 
Indian (Cola or Pallava) than of the Dekhan temples. 
Temples dedicated to the Mahabharata heroes, for example 
in the Dieng group contiin many figures of Brahma, Siva 
and Visnu. The Panatarau temple in East Java is a 
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three storied pyramid, containing reliefs from the story 
of the Ramayana. It is dedicated to &va who is the 
chief God. It contains however, a good number of 
Vaisnava sculptures. In the temple of Chandi Djago a 
Vaisnavite King Visnuvardhana is seen portrayed in 
the guise of the Buddha. The temple of Singasari which 
has three storeys is a rectangular building with five towers. 
It is a mixed temple of fsiva and Buddha deities. Similar¬ 
ly, the >4iva temple at Banon not far from Boro-Budur 
and the temple group of Prambanam with its eight struc¬ 
tures are dedicated to all the gods, Brahma, Visnu, Siva 
and Nandi. In the words of Fergusson however* 'what 
these temples tell us is—that Java got her Hinduism from 
Telingana and the mouths of Krishna’. 

Lastly, we come to the Buddhist temple at Boro-Budur. 
‘The fundamental formative idea of the Boro-Budur monu¬ 
ment is that of a ‘dagoba’ with five procession paths 1 2 3 .’ It is 
a ‘Vihara’ of seven storeys containing a good number of 
beautiful sculptures illustrative of the Jdlaka and other 
tales of Buddhism. The central structures, the 72 dagobas 
contain in each of them a statue of the Buddha, and the 
various cells that go to make up the entire edifice have 
each a Buddha statuette numbering on the whole, 436. In 
the view of Fergusson, the * style and character of its 
sculptures are nearly identical with those of the latest 
caves at Ajanta, and in the Western ghats, that they look 
as if they were executed by the same artists, and it is 
difficult to conceive of any great interval of time elapsing 
between the execution of the two 3 .’ Besides, the cells 

1. Indian ant! Eastern A.rch. t p 739, 

2. Ibid, 643. 

3. Ibid, 644, 
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of the Mahabalipuram example are here repeated pp every 
phase, but essentially as niches. 

This temple seems to have been built on the magnifi¬ 
cent and sublime plan of the traditional and highly evolved 
charm of the ‘Cakra’, which is found in use in both 
tantrie Hinduism and Mahayana Buddhism, especially in 
connection with the worship of the Devi and Tara. The 
worship of the Goddess through this instrument is most 
prevalent in Malabar in South India, and in Nepal and 
Kasmir in the North. Even to-day wo have the remini- 
scense of this ‘SSakti’ worship in the common and well- 
known Malabar forms of I'varl-sevd or Bhcigavatl-sevd, 
conducted in Hindu households during certain fixed seasons 
in the year. SSrT-Cakra which is the most common symbol 
used for the worship of the Devi appears in three deve¬ 
loped forms. 1 . Meruprnstdra, 2. Bhmniprastdra 3. 
Kaildsaprasldmt. All these are more or less of the same 
efficacy for the Updsaka (devotee), though there are 
certain differences in the detail of the figures, as well as 
in the formation and the location of the letters to be used 
in the various triangles that are formed in the cakrn. The 
Hri-Oakra and its variants are supposed to be symbolical 
of the inner and spiritual epitome of man’s life. 

The plan of the temple at Boro-Budur shows with 
some modifications the firl-Cakra of the Meruprastara 
variety. It consists of heaps of buildings one adjacent to 
the other in one complete and unified form. The outer 
fringe of the temple appears as a circle, and inside t this ave 
structures, set one close to another so that whole pile of 
buildings presents the shape of a pyramid, or rathfO, with 
a peak or cluster of peaks at the top. Each of the domes 
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that go to make up the entire edifice presents to the out¬ 
side view triangular sides. The whole shrine is seen to 
divide itself up into seven concentric circular groups. A 
bird’s eye view of the temple shows a large number of 
what in Pallava architecture are known as ‘ vatJias’, one 
placed on another in graded succession, according to di¬ 
mensions and height. As the temple seems to have been 
built on the style of the Pallava architecture, like many 
others in Java, ‘ it has not radiating arches, pillars and 
large halls’, which one should find if the temples were built 
in the usual Dravidian style of Colas. 1 2 Pergusson appa¬ 
rently misses the peculiarity of the Java monuments, and 
that is why we find the following remarks of his : * The 
character of the sculptures, and the details of the ornamen¬ 
tation in cave 26 at Ajanta, and 17 at Nosik.and other 

places in the neighbourhood, are so nearly identical with 
what is found in the Java monument, that the identity of 
the workmen and workmanship is unmistakable’. 3 But 
he says, * we have no monuments in that part of India to 
which we can point, that at all resembles Boro-Budur in 
design’. Therefore he is in some difficulty to explain his 
position. Hence we find him observe, ‘ it seems absurd 
however to suppose that so vast a community confined 
themselves to caves and caves only’. He seeks explana¬ 
tion by saying , 1 they must have had structural buildings 
of some sort in their towns and elsewhere, but not one 
fragment of any such exists now’. It seems to me that 
the difficulty of Pergusson will vanish on the supposition 
that these monuments in Java were built on the pattern of 


1. Elliot, III. p. 170. 

2. Fer£U3goa, p. ,660. f. 
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the Pa'llavas who have been builders in antiquity of both 
cave temples and structural temples somewhat based on the 
‘ cave’ variety. 

11. Arts, Letters and Philosophy. 

Now to say a word about the literature and philosophy 
of these lands. It has already been noted that the literati 
of Indo-China were classified under the ^aivite, Vaisna- 
vite and Buddhist priests. Both Hindu and Buddhist 
works of religion and philosophy abound in the Malay 
peninsula. Themes from the Hindu epics, the Eam&yana and 
the MahiiVhdraln , such as the fire-Ordeal of Sita, the mar¬ 
riage of Arjuna ( Arjitna-vivaha), Bharala-yuddJia etc. were 
in favour, besides Nitisastras, Dharmasastras, Tantra texts, 
Grammars, Dictionaries, and the Puranas, especially the 
Brahmandapuranam. These were composed in the old 
literary language of the Javanese, which was commonly 
known as Bam Icavi (Bhasa-kavi) or kavi, the language 
of poetry. There is abundant evidence of Tantrism in 
these lands, with its Devi, and the appurtenant mystic 
symbols, vajra, gluvitd, m idr.i, man j ala, yantra etc., all 
these being similar to the Tantra practices prevalent in 
Nepal and Malabar. 

All their philosophy is supposed to have its begin¬ 
ning in the principle of Advaya, ‘the primordial principle 
from which the world of phenomena is evolved’ 1 , in the 
Kam iliay 'mikan, a treatise on Mahayana. This is spoken 
of as the creator of the Buddha as well as the Advayajnana 
(non-duality), This Advaya is obviously derived from the 
Advaita of Sankara, which philosophy had its origin in 
Malabar, the birth-place of Sankara. 

Elliot, p. 172- 
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While dealing with Shaivism and the fsaiva priests, 
the Pa—ssu Wei, we had occasion to refer to the influence 
of the Pasupatas on the religion of Indo-China. We read 
in some inscriptions at Sdok Kak Thom that a king Jaya- 
varman of Cambodia summoned from J’anapada? 1 a 
Brahmin Hiranyadama who was well-versed in Siddha- 
vidya and elaborated the rules for the worship of the ‘Royal 
God’, tiiddha-vidya may literary mean the learning of the 
sages. But, inasmuch as it dealt with the worship of the 
‘ Royal god’, Ssiva, it seems to be a branch of Saiva phi¬ 
losophy. This Hiranyadama is said to have taught the king’s 
priest four treatises known as Vrah vind sika, Nayollara, 
Sammoha, and 'Sira'cheda. These are apparently Saivite 
Tantric texts. The king is then said to have ordered that 
‘ only members of Bivakaivalya’s family (that was the 
name given to the Saiva priest) reckoned on the mother’s 
line, men and women, should be Ydjakas (sacrifieers or 
worshippers) to the exclusion of others.’ 2 Besides in an 
inscription of another king of Camboja we have it that 
* the king was an adept in tiaivollara kalpa ’. 3 All these 
seem to indicate that the Jiaiva philosphy referred to may 
be the same as what in Tamil land is called £aiva Sidd- 
hdnitt. 


5, Finot in Ind. Hist. QuaTt, Dec. 1925. 
‘J. Elliot p. 314f. 

3. Finot op. cit. 
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A SILVER COIN OF KING PRASANNAMATRA; T*HE 
GRANDFATHER OF KING SUDEVA RAJA 
OF SARABHPUR. 

Lochan Prasad Pandeya Sharma Kavya Vinoda, M. N. 
P. S., Balpur, via Raigarh, G. P., B. N. Ry. 

Legend in box-headed characters. 


On Wednesday the 28th of September 1927, when the 
village of Balpur was throbbing with joy over the advent 
of a‘Circus party’, which was to entertain the eager rural 
population of the locality with the performances that 
night my favourite ‘old madam’ made her appearnce at 
about 3 P. M. and made me leap with joy by presenting to 
me a unique coin in the best condition of preservation. * 
The coin as stated by the ‘old madam' a widow of over (jO 
years, belonging to the caste of gold-dust-washers known as 
Sonjharas or jharas, was found by her at Salhepali-a little 
village on the right bank of the Mandh (UF 1 *) river, a 
tributary of the Mahanadi, while washing sand and earth 
for gold-dust. This Saihepali the find-spot of this coin is 
about 10 miles (N. W.) from Balpur, my birth place, 
where numerous copper, silver and gold coins have been 
found, many of which belong to the Buddhist period. It is 
about 12 miles to the east from the village of Kirari, where 
a wooden pillar with inscriptions on it in Brahmi 
characters was unearthed in 1921. Saihepali is within the 
jurisdiction of the Raigarh Feudatory State (Chhattisgarh 
C. P.) and it lies within 24 miles to S. E. from the famous 
Stnghanpur cave, containing the pre historic rock paintings. 
Opposite to it stands on the left bank of the Mandh river 
the important village of Tarapur where punch-marked 



Platk No. J. 


A silver coin of I’rasnnnamatra, grnntUallici 
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Reverse 



Figure of ^ (blank) 
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discus Laksmi ('oiu.li 

Sri Frasaiiiiam.ilra 
(in box-headed character) 

(Jad i or Mate. 


I’lutlo* -1 lints s of I hr original roin. 
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coins of silver are found by the gold-washers, in a pool 
called the Masana Kunda (a pool of water close to the 
burning ground). Rectangular copper coins of the type 
of Eran coins with figures of elephants and Svastikas on 
them are sometimes found in the beds of the Mandh and 
the MaJranndi rivers near about Salhepali. The “ Chhat- 
tisgarh Historical and Research Society” of Bilaspur C. P. 
possesses a number of specimens of such coins. 

Salhejaali is about 20 miles to the N. E. from 
Sarangarfi where a set of two copper plates of Sudevaraja 
was discovered about 50 years ago. These plates are still 
in possession of the present Ruling Chief of Sarangarh 
Feudatory State, Chhattisgarh C. P. and bear inscriptions 
in the box-headed Characters. I had an opportunity of 
examining these plates in 1924, and of taking impressions, 
one of which is enclosed with this. 

The coin which I am going to describe is perfectly 
round and bears inscription and carvings on one side only. 
The other side is blank. The characters are box-headed, 
and a£ deciphered by me the legend reads. 

fSri Prasanna matra. 

Its weight is \\ masa. In size it is a little bigger than 
our present day round 2 annas piece and a little smaller 
than our 4 annas silver bit. 

As I had had occasions to make a study of the copper 
plates of Sarabhapura kings, it struck me at once on examin¬ 
ing the coin that it must belong to a king of iSarabhapura. 

The coin is of silver but there is a faint polish of gold 
all oyer and consequently it has a bit yellowish colour, 
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The entire coin can be divided into three parts. The upper 
part has three figures—on one side is a figure of a disc or 
wheel, on the other is the figure of a conch, while in the 
middle is the representation of what may be the bust of a 
Garuda or of the king or of goddess-Laksmi or Gaja 
Laksmi' but there is an absence of the figures of elephants 
or of lotus-flowers which are found on the seals of 
SSarabhapura Kings, Mahasudevaraja and Mahajayarajadeva 
(khariyar and Arang plates). 

The second or the middle part contains the legend 
“ tin Prasanna matra, in one line. Just above the legend 
is a boldly drawn straight line. The third part contains 
the top of a mace at the bottom in the middle, straight be¬ 
low the figure of a supposed Garuda as will be seen in the 
photograph of the coin. 

1 ha ve not yet come across any antiquated coin with 
figures of a disc and a conch on it. No doubt the seals of 
Tivaradeva the supreme lord of Kosala are decorated with 
these figures. To quote Dr. Ilultzsch “ the seal of the 
Baloda (in Phuljhar Zamindarl, fromerly in the Sambalpur 
District and now in the Raipur District 0. P.) plates of 
Tivaradeva, bears in relief on a couutersunk surface across 
the centre a legend in two lines, at the bottom a floral 
device and at the top a figure of Garuda facing the front, 
with a cakra on his proper right and a iiahkha on his 
proper left (Epi. Ind. Yol. VII, No, 13) ” 

The alphabet of the legend is of the same box-headed 
type as in the legend of our present coin. 

The Sarabhapura kings call themselves Parama Bhdga- 
raln (TOmw) and were apparently worshippers of God 
Visnii. So was the Supreme Lord of Kosala Mahasiva 
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Tivarraja whose charters describe him as Parama - 
V aisnava (TOrth^). The adoption of the emblems is, 
therefore, quite in consonance with the faith the)' professed. 
Vs neither the texts of the copper plates nor the legends on 
the seals belonging to Sarabhapura kings, throw any light 
on the point of introducing their donor as lord or supreme 
lord of the Kos ila country and as the characters of these 
records are of the same box-headed type as of those of 
Tlvaradeva, I am led to believe that these two dynasties 
of kings were ruling simultaneously during the period 
when the box-headed characters were in use in the lvosala 
(apparently niaha or southern Kosala) country. It is also 
quite probable that the tiarabhapura kings might have been 
vassals of Tivararaja whose sons and grandsons were 
Har?a Gupta, Bhava Gupta and rtiva Gupta. Mo coins of 
any kind belonging to Tlvaradeva or iiis descendants have 
yet come to light and hence we are not in a position to say 
with any amount of certainty that the present coin was in 
imitation of Tlvaradeva's coins, if the coins of Tivara- 
deva contained the figures of a disc, a Garuda and a conch 
in the manner as these appear on his seals, it is quite 
probable that the sarabhapura kings would have adopted 
these emblems of their sovereign lord and used them on their 
own coins. The seal of the Khariyar plates of king 
Sudevaraja is thus described:— 

Its upper part shows a representation of a standing 
Laksmi facing full front, on each side of her, an elephant 
is standing on a water-lily with its trunk raised above her 
head. In the proper right corner there is an expanded 
water-lily in the proper left corner a Hankha. Below is 
given the legend in two lines in the box-headed character. 
The legend reads:— 
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fori swift *iwhh a 

“May this charter of Sn Sudevaraja born of the moon- 
Manamatra, who took his birth from the ocean of Prasanna 
endure in this world.” 

It is on the strength and authority of this legend that 
the following genealogy is made:— 

Prasanna (matra) 

I 

Manauiatra 

I 

Mahasudevaraja 

The discovery of our present coin confirms the state¬ 
ment of the seal and proves it with authenticity that the 
full name of Ike grandfather of Muhlsudcvdja was 
Prasannamdlra. In the absence of any specimen of a coin 
bearing inscription in the box-headed characters either in 
the British museum, London, or in different museums in 
India (Indian museum, Calcutta; Central museum, Nagpur, 
C. P.j Provincial Museum, Lucknow, 0. P.; State Museum, 
Gwalior State; C. I. Patna Museum, Patna, Bihar and 
Orissa; and H. E. H. Nizam’s Museum Hyderabad, 
Deccan) as I gather from enquiries made from authorities 
of those institutions, this find lias an importance of its 
own as representing a unique coin hitherto unknown to 
scholars. 

isarabhapura was the capital of Mahasudevaraja and 
Mahajayarajade.a. The charters of these two kings 
were issued from this town which still lies un identified. 
The documents, the Khariyar (Ep. Ind. Vol. IX p. 170) 
Raipur* (Gupta Inscriptions p. 196) and Sarangarh (Ep. 

* A etch replica of tho Raipur plates is enclosed, but there is an abseice of the 
figure of tionkha or conch which linds a place in the Khariyar seal. 
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Ind, Yol. IX p. 281) copper plates speak of King 
Mahasudevaraja, while the fourth the Arang copper plates 
(Gupta Inscriptions p. 191) speak of King Mahajayarajat. 
All these four charters are dated in the regnal years of the 
donors. The iind-spots of these documents Khariyar (l)ist. 
Raipur C.P.) Uaipur(C.P.),iSarangarh (J.P. and Arang (Dist. 
Raipur C. I J .) all lie in the Chhattisgarh Division the old 
Mahakosala country. Adjoining the Raigarh State in 
which the village of Salhepali is situate, lies the GangapurJ 
Feudatory Slate where there is a big Zamindari by the 
name of Sarabgarh with its chief town or headquaters of 
the same name. Can this tract of 8 arabgarh claim to be the 
present representative of the old kingdom of fearabhapura 
of historical fame? 

Before concluding I would like to acquaint the reader s 
with the views of a famous scholar on the origin and 
growth of the box-headed type. I refer to Doctor 
G. Jouveau Dubreuil (Pondicherry) who writes in his 
“ Ancient History of the Deccan “ as follows:— 

We have said when speaking of the copper plates of 
the Pallava dynasty, that palaeography was generally a bad 
auxiliary to the chronology of dynasties. Very often, two 
documents dated in the same reign differ much from each 


fMahajayarajadeva was the son of Prasannamatra, which fact is known from 
the legend found inscribed on tho seal attached to a set of three copper ' plate 
charters recently discovered by me during my visit to Sripur tho ancient capital of 
Mahakosal, in April 11)2!). The cli a iters belong to king Alahajayarujadova and like 
other charters of the same family were issued from Sarabhapur. The legend on the 
seal reads as follows: — 

Jtrrak rcgsrrcwn il 

A paper rubbing of the legend on the seal is enclosed. Prasnnamatra had at 
least two sonsir-Mahajayaraja and Ma .amatra* 

t This Gangapur State was in the ldth century A. D one of the IS Garjats under 
the Chauhan Moharoj is of Sambalpur cum Patna Kingdom. Now it is one of the 
important Feudatory States iu Orissa. 
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other. However there is a special case to which I must 
draw the reader’s attention. We know that in the middle 
of the 5th century A. I), the Gupta-Va atakas were very 
powerful in the Deccan. I call Gupta Vakatakas those 
kings of the Vakataka dynasty who were sons, grand-sons 
and great-grand-sons of queen Prabhdvatl, daughter of 
Deva gupta (Candra Gupta II). We know that this 
queen was the regent of the kingdom during the minority 
of her son; and the plates of Professor Patak 
(lnd. Aiit. August, 1.912 p. 215)which are dated in the time 
of this princess, bear on the seal not the genealogy of the 
Vakatakas but of the Guptas. The descendants of this 
queen considered themselves to be as much Guptas as 
Vakatakas. They adopted a very peculiar alphabet which 
spread as a queer fashion in the 5th century, in the empire 
of the Guptas at the time of Candra Gupta II. (Buhler 
“ lnd. Ant. paleography “ lnd. Ant. Vol. XXXIII p. 61). 
This has been styled the “ box hcadeV’ alphabet. I 
distinguish two sorts of box placed at the head of the 
letters. 


The “true box”; it is thus described by F. Fleet 
“ formed by sinking four short strokes in the shape of a 
square and leaving a block of stone or copper in the centre 
of them.” (Gupta Inscriptions page 19). 

The “false box”; is more simple; the sculptor or 
engraver has simply removed a sufficiently large square 
surface at the head of each lettter. 

As an example of the true box, we may take the 
Balaghat plates (Ep. lnd. Vol. I V. p. 268) of Prthvisena 
II and all the plates of Pravarasena II (Chammak, Siwani 
and Dudia). 
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When examining the Uruvupalli plates (see plates in 
Ind. Ant. Vol. V. p. 51) which are dated from Palakhada in 
the 11th year of the reign of the Pallava king Simhavarman 
and which have been engraved by order of Yuvamaharaja 
Visnugopa, I made the important remark, which no one 
has done up to the present, that the alphabet of these 
documents was “box-headed”; nay more, it is not the 
“false box”, but the “true* box”, so much so that these plates 
can be shown as an excellent specimen of the “true box”. 

Simhavarman and Vsinugopa have reigned between 
475 and 500 A. D. and the Ur-uvupalli plates are probably 
dated 486 A. D. The plates of Mangalur and Pikira of 
the son of Visnugopa are not box headed ; we may there¬ 
fore, say that from 500 A. D. the box method disappeared. 
The same phenomenon is to be seen in the Kadamba docu¬ 
ments; the plates of Mrgesa and Mandhatr are box —headed, 
but those of Ravivarman are not. There is room to think 
that Mrgesa and Mandhatr reigned from 475 to 500 A. D. 
and were contemporaries of Simhavarman and Visnu¬ 
gopa ; and that liavivaraman reigned after 500 A. D. 
when the box-headed method had disappeared from the 
Deccan. 

To be brief Dr. G. Jouveau DubreuiPs researches and 
investigation reveal the fact that the age of the box-headed 
alphabet falls between IY and V centuries A. D. 

The box-headed alphabet has been attributed to the 
8th century A. D- by several scholars, which is undoubtedly 
open to criticism. 

The ^irpur (Dist. Raipur C. P.) Laksmana Temple 
stone inscription of Mahasiva Gupta Balarjuna, the grand 
nephew of Mahd &iva Tivaradwa, is not in the box- 
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headed characters. It is in the Nagari* alphabet of Kutila 
type attributable to the 8th. century A. D The inscription 
is not dated and its age cannot be properly ascertained. 
The only inscriptional reference with regard to Sarabha- 
pur kings is met with in the Eran (Dist Sagar C. P.) 
Posthumous stone pillar inscription of Gopardja which is 
dated in the Gupta year 191 (A. D. 510-511). Goparaja is 
stated in the inscription as the daughter’s son of warabha 
king but the name of the Sarabha king is not given. I leave 
the question of fixing of the age of the box-headed charac¬ 
ters to competent scholars. 


VARAHAS OP KRSNA DEVA RAYA OF 
VLJAYANAGARA. 

If. Srinivasa llayhava Ay y an gar M. A., Special Assistant, 
Govt. Museum, Madras. 

Rev. Heras, S. J. has described a gold varaha of firl 
Pratapa Krsna Raya of Vijayanagara in Part I Vol. 
VI1 of the journal of Indian History (April 1928). Two 
incorrect statements have crept in—one regarding the publi¬ 
cation of the coin and another about the identity of the 
ligure found on the obverse. This paper is intended to 
contradict them and to describe the coinage of Ivrsna 
Deva Raya. 

(1) lie states that the coin in question has not yet been 
published, but similar coins have been figured and des- 

*Tho characters of the T.aksninn Temple stone inscription of B.ilarjum Maha 
Siva Gupta closely resemble those of M 'Ghnbnn plates of liars (now in the 
Lucknow museum) granted in the year 2.1th of his rci-jn. (Epi. Ind. Vol. VII p. 155) 
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eribed by several scholars. Their names and references 

to their works are noted below: — 

Wilson—Description of select coins in the No. 88 89 on 
possession of the Asiatic Society. page 594 in 

the journal 
of Asiatic 
Researches 
Vol. 17. 

Marsden—Oriental coins, ancient and Numismatic 
modern. cir cular 

Part II 
No. 1070- 
1071. 

Prinsep—Indian Antiquities Yol. IT No- 18 in 

plate XLV 

Bidie—Pagoda or varaba coins of South No. 12 («) 

(5) in the 
journal of 
the Asiatic 
Society of 
Bengal Yol. 

' LI. Part I., 
1883. 

Elliot—Coins of South India. Nos. 186 to 

188. 

Hultzsch—(Joins of the kingdom of Page 305, 

Vijavanagara. Indian 

Antiquary 
of Sept. 
1891. 
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Jackson—The dominions, emblems and Page 352-353 
coins of the South Indian in the British 
Dynasties. Numismatic 

Journal 1912. 

While seven scholars have taken the trouble to describe 
similar coins, it is a wonder how it is said that the coin has 
been unpublished hitherto. 

(2) Rev. Heras first of all thought that the figure 
on the obverse might be a representation of the King 
Krsna Raya and finally concludes that it could not be as 
the figure does not agree with the description of Krsna 
Raya as found in other sources. 

He then suggests that the figure might be a sanyasi 
and states that King Kr. na Raya had him seated on his 
throne for a while and concludes that this coin might have 
been issued to commemorate this event. lie quotes some 
story to confirm his statement. 

The kings of Vijayanagara never had their figure on 
their coins. They always had the figure of a deity except 
in the case of Acyuta Rava who had the bird gandabhe- 
runda on the obverse. These deities were either ttaivite 
or Vaisnavite or both according to the religious beliefs 
of the kings who issued them. This is the case throughout. 
The figure therefore neither represents Krsna Raya nor 
any sanyasi as stated by Rev. Heras. 

This point is a matter of contest from the year 1832. 
"Wilson took it as the representation of the Varahavatar 
of Visnu; while Bidie, Marsden and Elliot have taken it 
to be the representation of the goddess Durga (the bull 
headed consort of 6iva). But Dr. Hultzsch and Jackson 
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considered it as the figure of Visnu himself, perhaps by 
the presence of the conch and disc and as Sri Krsna 
Deva Raya was known throughout as an orthodox Sri 
Yaisnava. 

The gold coinage of Krsna Raya consists of a double, 
single and half varahas. 

(1.) The double vara ha has on the. 

Obverse. Reverse. 

Visnu standing under an arch. 

This is figured in No. 112 in Plate III by Elliot in his 
Coins of South India. Dr. Ilultzsch was doubtful on 
account of the omission of the word amt but this might 
have been issued during the early reign of the King and 
the title srarr might have been added when he began to con¬ 
quer vast dominions to his kingdom. 

(2) Single Varaha has got on the 
Obverse. 

(o) 6iva and Parvati seated 

(i>) Durga (seated figure with right 
leg folded and placed over the 
seat and the other folded and 
kept erect). 

(c) Laksmi seated with right leg 
hanging down and left leg 
folded and kept over the 
seat. 

(3) Half Varaha same as (b) and (c) of full varahas. 

The Madras Government Museum has got eleven full 
varahas and thii teen half varahas. Out of these eleven, 


Reverse. 
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one is like 2 (a), and one full and half varaha are like 
2 (e). This may be taken as Laksmi but from other 
features which are explained later, we have to take it as 
Durga. The rest including all other half pagodas have all 
the seated figure 2 (ft) which exactly resembles the one 
figured by Rev. Ileras in his article. 

Rev. Ileras has described, “ The obverse presents a 
nude figure of a man squatting on the ground. He wears 
no head-dress. His face is absolutely worn out. He has 
one bangle round each arm over the elbow. Ilis right hand 
seems to be slightly raised up before his chest as if making 
a gesture, while the left arm rests upon the knee somewhat 
risen above the ground. Below the plank where this figure 
is squatting there is a line of drop-like ornamentation, 
suggesting the decoration of a throne. Something like this 
is to be seen on top behind the head of the figure. I could 
not make out the significance of these flourishes*’. 

The following is the actual description of the 
figure 2 ( b ), as observed from the clear impressions on the 
coins that are in the Government Museum, Madras. A 
women-like form is seated over a pedestal with the right 
leg folded and placed over the seat and left leg bent and 
kept erect. The right arm is bent and a ball-like thing is 
seen in the right hand. The left arm is stretched and is 
supported on the left knee. Bangles are worn on the two 
wrists and there are bracelets on both the upper arms. A 
zone strung with beads is worn on the waist. A trident¬ 
like thing appears over the head and above it there are a 
series of dots from shoulder to shoulder, which may 
perhaps be to represent a rosary of Rudraksa beads. In 
some cases these dots extend from the disc on the right 
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side to the conch on the left. In the case of some coins 
there are no dots but a wavy line is put up over the head. 

While such is the description of the figure, it is not 
understood how Rev. Heras determined that the figure is 
nude. Perhaps he has concluded this from the beads on 
the zone worn round the waist. To all appearances, a 
feminine figure is sitting- on a pedestal and not a male figure 
on the ground as stated by Rev. Heras. It has got a head¬ 
dress as may be seen from the trident-like thing over the 
head. The right hand is holding a ball-like object and not 
raised as if making a gesture as stated by Rev. Heras. The 
pedestal over which the figure is seated is a bhadrSsava and 
not a throne'as described by Rev. Heras. There is no 
tridanda (staff) on the coin to indicate that the figure is 
of a sanyasi or ascetic. 

The form as observed on these fourteen Coins may be 
divided into two classes. Firstly, those that have a trident¬ 
like thing on the head and a series of dots above and 
from shoulder to shoulder. Secondly those having a 
wavy line above the head. The form, dress and ornaments 
worn indicate that the form is feminine. It can never be 
said to be masculine. The position of the loft leg is 
peculiar to 6akta deities. The ball-like thing in the right 
hand may be taken to represent the head of a human being 
which is usually carried by Durga. The goddess Camunda 
found on Coins of Mysore has a ball-like thing in the right 
hand. The feminine features, the trident like thing on the 
head, the conch and disc on either side, the series of dots 
which may represent rudraksa beads, all go to prove that 
the figure is no other than the goddess Durga. It is from 
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this figure that these coins were known by the name of 
Durgi Pagodas. 

It may be asked whether it would be compatible to 
have Durga on his coins although Krsna Deva Raya was 
a staunch Sri Vaiswava. There is a historical fact 
to prove this. A golden image of Durga was set up and 
worshiped as the guardian deity of the Fort of 
Vijayanagara ever since its origin and ail prosperity to the 
Kingdom was believed to be due to this deity. The 
Kingdom of Vijayanagara was at its zenith during 
Krsna Raya’s time and it would be quite consistent to 
have this figure on his coins to respect the feeling that all 
prosperity was due to this Durga. This Durga image was 
handed over to Visvanatha Nayaka of Madura, by King 
Acyula Raya, from which time the kingdom began to 
decline. This fact is found on page 14 of the Andhra 
Rajula Charitamu but it is stated that Krsna Deva Raya 
gave the image to Visvanatha Nayaka of Madura. From 
further researches made in this direction it is learnt that 
it was Acyuta Raya that gave the image* to Visvanatha 
Nayaka and not Krsna Raya as stated in the Andhra 
Rajula Charitamu. This fact 1 is found in manuscripts 
Satyabhama Santavanamu by Karnes vara Kavi and in 
manuscript No. XXXLI E of the Adayar Library, Madras 
which gives an account of the Nayaka Kings of Madura. 

Therefore the figure in question is Durga and not a 
sanyasT as suggested by Rev. Heras. 

1. T am indebted to Mr. V. Prabhakara Sastri, Telugu Pandit Government 
Oriental Manuscript Library, Madras, for this information 
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GLIMPSES OF COCHIN HISTORY FROM LITERARY 

SOURCES. 

K. It. Pisharoti, M. A., Principal, Sanskrit College, 
TrippunUhnm, Cochin State. 

The closing decades of the sixteenth century constitute 
one of the least known chapters in the history of Cochin 
during the post-Portuguese period. It appears that there 
are no records in the State archives to throw light on this 
period and that is probably the main reason why the 
State Manual, the most authoritative text book on Cochin 
History yet written, is silent thereon. The period from 
1565 A. I). to 161.5 A. D. is so completely blank that even 
the succession list of Kings of Cochin is so far unknown, 
the only information available telling us that there were 
three Kings, the first reigning in 1565 A. I)., the second from 
1565 to 1601 A. D. and the last from 1601 to 1615 A. D 1 . 
Of these three Kings, the name of the last mentioned alone 
is known, namely Vira Kerala Varma. While working as 
the Government Arclneologist, Cochin State, the writer 
had the good luck to discover the name of the second of 
these Kings; for, one of the inscriptions in the Trichur 
temple 2 refers to liavi Varma as having constructed the 
Wrimulasthanam of the temple in 774 M. E. i.e., about 1600 
A. I). And, recently, in the course of the examination of 
the manuscripts in the local Grantha Library a couple of 
works have come across, which throw sonic light on 
this dark period. If one may coine to any general inference 
on the basis of the descriptions available in these works, 
one cannot help coming to the conclusion that this was one 
of the most important periods in the later history of 

1. Vide ‘A translation of a Orant}lttvari , —Appendix pag(—1. 

2. Vide annual Report on Archaeological Researches for 1100 M. 

E., Vide page 23 C. E. 0., Reg. No. 62 100. 
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Cochin, for it appears that it was at this time that Cochin 
suppressed her enemies and asserted her supremacy in 
Kerala. In view of the importance of the period and in 
view of the paucity of records, a short study of these 
works, so as to elucidate its history, cannot but be welcome. 

The works which throw light upon this period, are 
four in number; and they are, a commentary on Kavya- 
Praka'a, and three panegyrics on Vira Kerala Varma of 
Cochin. The first of these is unpublished, while the last 
three have been published under the title, ‘Matamahisa 
Prasasti’ by the late lamented Kerala Varma, C. S. I., 
Valia Koil Thampuran. These works are practically un¬ 
known and a short notice of these will not, therefore, be 
out of place in this context. 

The first of these works, the commentary on Kavya- 
Prakasa is called by the author by the various names of 
Pavi-Kaja-yasobhusana, Sarvatika-Vibhanjini and Praka- 
sottejini. A complete copy of the manuscript is not yet 
available. The local Grantha Library is in possession of 
the commentary of the first four and the last ulldsas, while 
the Government Oriental Manuscript Library, Madras, 
possesses only the commentary of the tenth ulldsa. A dis¬ 
cretion of the same is given in their Triennial Catalogue 
of Manuscripts, Vol. Ill Part I Sanskrit C, pp 2878-3879 
under R. No. I7i(i, but the description is rather misleading. 
It runs as follows‘The author wishes long life to Asi- 
Mallan, also known by his conduct as Nutana-Devarat and 
Lilahari'candra, and younger brother of King Rama!’ It 
is unfortunate that the description should have been so 
hazy, especially because further information could be had 
from the commentary of the tenth ulldsa itself. Further, 
the author's name is here given as Vedantacarya, but it 
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appears to be not complete. Since the opening stanzas of 
the commentary give full details, it may well be quoted 
here. 

arcTa'tgqarasr&r^fb^* to akr 

sa 

#rg«Rr sfatftaaaat i 

wpnwraf 

3& a^aara aa n>u 

^rt: f®PT: aiarfarafiai a>tfg 

^yantrifan# aaaraLEfa*: irii 
rftiga garraikir agar tot wf: sftaar 

sk 6%^ TOrwraaatr uarcam ar i 
'Mr 4 tfrg<:*rafs*f 5 KTir ja^r aaryar 

m a%imafaaa^t*n*? atsa $r: 11311 
faua^aroa: se*rca?n %aRaaft 

aar^sWaawigai^asatlaT I 
Ptai?it^ru^«tiwta^R5aaRa: 

tfcKftsNrerr nun 

asftaraaaRat ftatatfaTflcaarflcag: 

W- a®rar^N6:;igm: ulara. tfawflrU I 
srea^a wguta^sf^qaNiTOaiasRT- 

*trar at gfa an^Rproarft: a «WNa iiv.ii 
yr: a ^K%t#sft%f¥i^ar?r: 

saRsitaaiaaia^si^terc: i 
^if^rc at gf^a^ara asa?a% 

pRfaafWragRuaa; g*ft: iivi 

tarar^finaarera rMsargsaaasig n sit 

*n ^ 

aiRrasatit a^paaattaa ft&taroa i 

ftaaafsiagiaaTOfat aro <roraatfirTOTO.il **u 
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emfoc i re cfrc r ^ «Rq qq^fjftafeiq; it t ii 
pjTra^^n^int^ri^ftraiT 5 ?!: i 
3*faqq?q Bqriprt «Fr«misi*q itloii 

#Brtrmf| frofeqr i^rq; itUii 

a^Rftmsff 5tm smflrorggsjq: u^|| 

crftqr qtsqq*3JR I— 

q^rcq q*q^jqfoq?p 'tir^ qifWqq 

q*3«a <m q*q sforeflRRqrt qsfqir i%?rr. i 

l%^qt§q5!n%q*: %^r®qfq II ^11 

q*£wr nrafa— 

t^MMiq^Kqqg qipjjl. qr'pr?.9i?qf 

5?5ff^r?H«B1Jl: qq5TR : I 

Propq*2T v qift?Tr , +if5l' = ti^l: ; 

P^J 3Tf^»TiqT qffRq ^Hqiai^qqWiR'rlT 111*11 


q qiOT:— 

qiW*r^F*tffti§aHq^r. «ffiqqraT«rttefr: 


qsrra: 


tUrW rf fW f ^^m q fq^R^ qt -NtMcff §4tsqr 

^WNRHiqr rqqfa fafft ?q^r^a^mrq; 111*11 
«i5q5wrorafrcflT'qiqFqTqqtq% l 

«qrfareqi^r fa^rj q qqjNsqqi^r nt^n 
q»Ptcrif%«Bfti5?q 

sftqif^qqf^q qq?j*t: i 


Wmrani^igq: 

qvnrctaq q^qrqg q u^sii 


fcqrt^ I 



The quotation makes it clear the circumstances under 
which the work was produced. Vedanta-de-ika-cariar, (he 
author of the work, was a piligrim come to Irinjalakudu, 
a small town twelve miles to the south of Triehur to wor¬ 
ship Lord Mukunda 1 enshrined there. Here also came 
Prince Vira Kerala Varrna of Cochin to worship the Lord, 
accompanied by his favourite friend, Yannum, a famous 
Mdntrika. On the Prince's meeting the distinguished 
scholar, he requested him to write a commentary on Kavya- 
Prakasa, thereby suggesting that his favourite field of 
specialisation was Alatikara, an aspect which is explicitly 
referred to in one of the panegyrics mentioned above: 

sftur sBisjmro 3a# 

I 

erg craft, m uu$cir- 

nt^n% srraim 11 

(Pawgyni A.) 

Yielding to the request of the Prince, De'ikacari wrote 
his commentary. Regarding the author, I have not been 
able to get any information other than what is contained 
in the quotation given above and in the colophon of the 
first Ullasa which runs as follows:— 

1. This is new information. In popular conception, supported 
by the temple Grantha Vari, the God enshrined here is 
Bharata. P. V. Ibid. 2. Pp. 51 and 52. This is an interesting 
piece of information and may probably explain the name ol 
the Taluk, ‘Mukanda puram Taluk; in which the temple is 
situate. 



ewf vn^rargr^i^f rcT*raifa?rrnt s w | Ti fwurr- 
wwfinjw *r?TT.‘®<<Bftraw% >;c ) fa h 

Tfar’wtfpjnit *wifamimr§*w)f ^r^rrama^r- 
qt :mt*we: 

fl?T I 

It will be seen from these quotations that our 
author’s full name was Veclanta-Desika-Cariar and not 
Vedanta-Cariar as given in the Triennial Catalogue. He 
was the son of Siinivasadhavarin, Chief of Gurusaragrama 
which is near Copapura and which has enshrined in it 
Hatnsagamanambika He had an elder brother by name 
Sarvajna Nrsirnha De-ika.' He was a past master in the 
four sastras of Nyaya, Mimamsa, Vyakarana, and AlanI ara, 
was a good poet and knew six languages. Such w 7 as the 
distinguished Acarya and he appears to have been a mis¬ 
sionary travelling about for the purpose of popularising 
the tenets of his faith. 

Coming to the panegyrics they all glorify Vira,Kerala 
Varma. The first of this which may be styled A is in 
poetry and runs to twenty verses. It refers to the Prince 
as the heir-apparent since there are the epithets, f Bdlak- 
filivara’ and *YuvaRdja ’ applied to him. It alludes in 
glowing terms to the Prince's military exploits which were 
neither few nor insignificant and appears to be a congratu- 

1. The colophon does not agree with what is stated in the intro¬ 
duction already quoted. The discrepancy has to be ex« 
plained. 



latory address presented to the heroic Prince towards the 
close of a series of successful eompaigns. The two prose 
panegyrics refer to the Prince after he had become the 
crowned King. Of these one is twice as big as the other and 
these may respectively be styled as B and 0. These two 
appear to be the works of two different hands, if, indeed, 
any inference may be made from the style of composition 
and of these B is superior to 0 both in literary merit and 
historical value. A and B, however, appear to be the work 
of the same author, and the authorship of B is traditional¬ 
ly ascribed to the premier poet grammarian of Kerala, 
Meppattur Narayana Bhattatiri who flourished in the 
latter half of the 16th and the early years of the 17th 
century. L’he literary merits of these small * Khanda 
Kavyas’ are not against such an ascription and the his¬ 
torical glimpses that the works yield especially, the list of 
Cochin Kings, Kama Varma, Liavi Varan! and Vira Kerala 
Varma, which has never since repeated itself in this order, 
do not only not negative such a view, but support the same. 

Accordiug to the view here set forth then, the hero 
of these panegyrics is none other than king Vira Kerala 
Varma who graced the Cochin iriasmd in the opening 
years of the 17th century, it has already been said that 
the Kerala Varma, at whose request the commentary on 
Kavyftpraka a was written by vedantade'ikacarya, may 
well be identified with the hero of the panegyrics. Coming 
to the dates of the works, it may reasonably be supposed 
that the commentary, liavi- Rijayasobhusana must be the 
earliest of the four works here mentioned Then must 
have followed the poem and afterwards the two prose 
panegyrics. Since Virakerala Varma became king in 1601 
A. D., it may also be mentioned that the first two of these 



must have been produced in the very closing' years of the 
Kith century, while the last two, in the very opening years 
of the 17th century. 

We shall now proceed to notice the historical infor¬ 
mation that may be obtained from these works; and shall 
begin with the chronology of the kings. Ravi Varma, the 
hero panegyrized in the commentary, is said to be the 
brother of Kama Varma and Vira Kerala Varma is said 
to be his nephew. We may therefore be not wrong if we 
represent the succession list as follows :— 

Rama Varma (1565—1561 A. I)'.) 

(Brother) Ravi Varma (15(15—1601 A. 1>.) 

I 

(Nephew) Vira Kerala Varma (1601—1615 A. D.) 

The relation between the kings and the traditional 
convention, obtaining even now, of naming the Princes of 
the family would tend to show that Ravi Varma should 
have had an elder brother named Kerala Varma and that 
Vira Kerala Varma must have had an elder brother Rama 
Varma. Ilence the genealogy of the Princes may be recon¬ 
structed as follows:— 


Rama Varma Kerala Varma Ravi Varma Sister 
(1565—1565) (Deceased) (1565—1601) I 

f— — --') 

Rama A arma \ ira Kerala 

(Deceased) Varma 

(1601—1615 

The order of succession of these Princes and their 
genealogy here reconstructed are so far unknown. Coming 

1. For these dates see the published. ‘State Grantha Vari-’ Appendix p. 1. 
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to this kingdom it may safolv be presumed that the last 
half of the century was a period of stress and strain, for 
the description of Ravi Varma and Vira Kerala Varma 
gives greater prominence to their military exploits and 
achievements. This view gains support from the few 
known facts. Thus the appendix given in the published 
State (frantha-Vari, shows that the two immediate prede¬ 
cessors of our hero, King Ravi Varma, were killed, Rama 
Varma in a battle with the Zamoriu and his predecessor 
by Christains at Puthiyakavu a suburb of Trippunittura. 
The feudal chief and the vassals of the kingdom appear 
to have been up in arms against their sovereign overlord, 
the King of Cochin and they had the full support and 
active sympathy of the Zamoriu of Calicut, the traditional 
enemy of Cochin; and hence probably it is that King Ravi 
Varma had often to lead a soldier life until the burden was 
shared by his able nephew and successor, Vira Kei’ala 
Varma. Thanks to the success that uniformly attended 
the arms of the great uncle and his no less worthy nephew, 
peace and order were restored and the refractory chiefs 
and the enemies of the kingdom were all completely 
suppressed and forced to acknowledge the supermacy of 
the king of Cochin, and king Vira Kerala is represented 
as having twelve feudatory chiefs under him. Consequently 
trade and commerce flourished as never before and Cochin 
rose to the zenith of her splendour and. prosperity. The 
most important event as far as the Royal Family is con¬ 
cerned is the complete merging of the Matattil Tavali in 
the reigning house. Ravi-Raja-Yasobhu>anam invariably 
refers to the king as Kocci Ksitipati, except in one parti¬ 
cular iustance towards the very close of the work, where 
Mata ksitipati is used, whereas the three panegyrics uni- 
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formly refer to Vira Kerala Varma as Mataksitipati. 
This appears rather significant, and one is naturally 
tempted to infer that the merging of the Matattil Tavali 
might have taken place towards the very close of the reign 
of Ravi Varma. Another important general factor 
that deserves mention here is that the King of Cochin is 
described as the full and complete overlord of the town 
of Cochin including its fortifications. This is an impor¬ 
tant piece of information, especially because it is generally 
held that the Kings of Cochin had no sovereign power 
over European Cochin. And lastly the King of Cochin is 
also described as possessing some kind of all Kerala supre¬ 
macy. This is a significant fact and adds one more argu¬ 
ment in support of the writer’s theory that the King of 
Cochin was the E mperor of Kerala■ Other than these the 
works do not yield any information of a general character- 

KING RAVI VARMA. (1565—1601 A. DJ 

Possessed of a dignified and striking personality, true 
Brahmacarya shows resplendent in his face He was 
endowed by nature with sound common sense and sparkling 
intelligence in an uncommon degree and surrounded him¬ 
self with wise ministers; and no wonder his l'eign was 
characterised by wise statemenship of a very high order. 
Far greater was he as a warrior and general and the poet 
is never tired of singing the glorious military exploits of 
this warrior King. It was during his time that the enemies 
of the Kingdom were completely subjugated and the supre¬ 
macy of the Kingdom established an honour which was 
shared equally by his valiant nephew, Vira Kerala Varma. 
An expert sowrdsman, he was popularly known as 'Asi- 
Mallan’ and was acclaimed the best soldier of the day and 
many were the successful campaigns conducted under his 
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own active lead. In spite of the warrior life into which 
he was forced even from his early days, he is never dis- 
cribed as wantonly cruel, but as always tempering justice 
with mercy and intensively cultivating the gentle and 
humane virtues of benevolence and charity. And last 
but not least in the midst of the heavy and onerous life 
filled with manifold activities he found time also to indulge 
ih the finer arts of peace. He is represented as a great 
scholar in the various 'astras and an adept in Satigita and 
Sahitya; and no wonder his court was the centre of learn¬ 
ing and culture which found in him a very beneficient and 
liberal patron. A humane man, a brave warrior, a suc¬ 
cessful general, a wise statesman, a great scholar and a 
munificent patron of letters such was the just and noble 
and virtuous King Ravi Varma, one of the most illustrious 
sovereigns that ever graced the ancient throne of Perum- 
patappu Svarupam. 

A very pious devotee of Siva, he is described as being 
exceedingly religious, and the guiding principle of his 
actions was honour and virtue and righteousness. The 
natural leanings of the King towards spiritual life describ¬ 
ed in the works may also be traced in the Trichur inscrip¬ 
tion to which reference has al ready been made. The only 
information that the State Granthavari gives about this 
King is that he went to Benares and died there, or on the 
way. One may infer that the King might have accompani¬ 
ed Veiiantade'ikacarlar on this pilgrimage. All the verses 
dealing with the King are given in the Appendix. 

YIRA KERALA VARMA. 1601—1615. 

It will be seen from what has already been said that 
Pririce Vira Kerala Varma was born with no silver spoon 
in the mdtith. The Kingdom was passing through stress 
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and strain and was in painful throes on aceount of enemies 
both within and without. Naturally enough this Prince 
had early enough to share with his predecessor the shoulder¬ 
ing of the serious responsibility of rescuing the kingdom 
from its enemies and of maintaining its supremacy. And 
nobly was the work done, for when he became King, there 
was peace and order restored and the turbulent chiefs were 
all suppressed. As a matter of fact King Vlra Kerala 
Varma is described as an Emperor having a dozen chiefs 
owing allegiance to him. The few peeps we get of him 
show that he was a brilliant warrior and a successful 
general; as great as, if not greater than, his glorious uncle. 
He appears to have conducted a series of successful cam¬ 
paigns and the major scene of his labours was Tiruvanci- 
kularn and its suburbs, where he appears to have (built) 
a fort. Thanks to his work the paramount supremacy of 
Cochin was once and for all established- Me was the first 
to organise and maintain a Standing Army in the Kingdom 
readv for every emergency, and this constituted of cavalry 
and infantry and not a few elephants trained for military 
purposes. Me was also the first, it appears, to maintain 
a trained navy. Besides, he organised and placed on an 
efficient working a system of secret service of spies. In¬ 
telligent and strong, wise and polite, he made the strength 
of his arms felt everywhere and was acclaimed Emperor 
by all. Thanks to his wise and stafesmanly regime peace 
and security reigned iu the Kingd >m and this in its turn 
brought unparalleled prosperity. 

If my interpretation of a verse is justifiable, I incline 
to find in this King a progressive reformer, for he appears 
to have been the first to throw off the shackles of caste in 
Government affairs, Real merit, and not caste superiority, 



counted in the eyes of this King and he appears to have 
been the first to throw open the ranks of service to all 
those who are intrinsically fit. This, if it be so, is a note¬ 
worthy change in a progressive direction and in no small 
measure adds lustre to the King. 

It deserves also to be pointed out that in the midst of 
the storm in which his early life was spent he found time 
and opportunity to cultivate the gentler arts of peace. 
He is represented as a great scholar, in the traditional 
methods of learning and culture and was besides well vers¬ 
ed in music and painting. Though his favourite subject 
was Alan kara, yet he appears to have extended a very 
liberal patronage to all alike and naturally his court be¬ 
came the rendezvous of all types of scholars and poets and 
artists. 

Great was he as a par ton of letters as a warrior and 
as a statesman, but greater he figures as a man and 
King. He was graced with all the qualities that make a 
man loved. He was honest, sincere and straightforward 
almost to a fault. Modesty sat upon him with becoming 
grace and so also were his sweet and pleasing words. Al¬ 
ways courteous and well-mannered, he was never imperious 
or haughty. Honour and virtue he counted as the greatest 
and the most valuable of his treasures and the foundations 
of his Government were based upon Palanam, Posanam, 
and Lalanam of the subjects committed to his care; and 
guided by his learned courtiers and wise ministers he 
seems never to have erred in the path of kingly duty or 
virtue. He had a commanding personality and the most 
noteworthy things in the Royal garb were the golden crown 
set with numerous precious stones, the lustrous ear-rings, 
the jewelled necklace, the golden waist belt and last, but 
not least, the Hashing sword not unworthy of the warrior 
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king. Such was King Vlra Kerala and it may be no 
empty panegyric when the poet styles him ‘Emperor. ’ 

If thus great was the king, gi eater appears to be 
Capita], such is the impression that the description of 
the city of Cochin leaves upon us. Naturally well pro¬ 
tected by the ocean on the west and by the impassable 
expanse of waters on every other side, the city was made 
practically impregnable by a strongly built fort filled 
with every weapon of offence and defence and manned 
by a host of valiant soldiers. The fort had four faces 
and each face was well protected by a number of cannon 
placed in position on the walls. The waterways around 
were also secure because armed boats patrolled them. 
Now and then there used to be held military and naval 
tournaments which were occasions for merry-making and 
rejoicing in the city. Besides the grand and majestic 
fort there were in the city many splendid structures, 
stately palaces, tall mansions and well laid out bazars. 
It was also well provided with lungs in the shape of 
gardens and parks, tanks and recreation grounds, which 
were at all times full of stately men and women. It 
was thus a city as grand and beautiful as it was im¬ 
pregnable- 

The broad streets and the spacious business centres 
were full of all castes and creeds and nationalities with 
Asiatics and Europeans, and all in their peculiar national 
costumes, thus affording a good opportunity for the 
study of the manners and custumes of various people. 
Among them special mention deserves to be made of SSakas, 
Ksapanakas, and Parasikas. The heterogenous nature 
of the population that thronged the city was natural,; be¬ 
cause Cochin was then the greatest emporium of trade 



in the whole east. It was the, hey day of her commercial 
prosperity and she was carrying on a large trade, both 
coastal and ocean-borne. Big ocean-going vessels of 
different kinds and tonnage rode at anchor in her spaci¬ 
ous harbour. Ships came here from different countries 
laden with different cargoes such as gold and silver, 
pearls and precious stones, silk and cotton goods, weapons 
of offence and defence. The margin of her waters was 
crowded with small craft, loading and unloading cargoes 
and carrying businessmen to and fro. Always full to 
overfilowing with buyers and sellers here were available 
all kinds of goods. 

Such was brief the city of Cochin and it is not far 
distinct from the glorious Cochin of the Portuguese. 

This takes us to the end of the present study. Enough 
I believe, has been said to show that the period traver¬ 
sed is not the least important in the, history .of Cochin; 
it is probably one, of the most brilliant. Consequently the 
value of the four works here referred tq cannot be Over¬ 
estimated as source books for the study., of Cochin his¬ 
tory. 
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qt whimtoi toi 35*1: gcroiror 

^tctt gi^jrsTO'ro toswitoi gfalt 1 
to ftapsni to Stgjro 

%a: faTOl% I%g: S *TOFt.»tK«fcitSTOT<I. 111 
«M>S ftroig«f*TO: 

STOftr TO TO>TOT: i 
wf^TJTf?rJ|g gwR- 

JPUfts Ul 

*3&rot d^rroqt TOPTOI^TOlh I 

TPrawfarol u»r: 131 

i&Miforft to ^nft^ittwsi- 

TOi^^gigaiTOTO^wi ^ TOflro^i i 
^jTO^igTOrai^^l TOtfigjUNTOipi- 

fl g ft ro n reitsro^ J^sf^ttn%n: 1 * 1 
*RTO$Hlft %3 f3TOT?# foUTOT 

srg faw 1 

froqro^ras fag<r 

TOit t*rci^ ftftr ftftr fsfvm fiRifaam it 
fro^i w?N ^1 

3< fowftTTHT TOTOTOl 1 
ifafflUTOlft: a f%91 sfajTft TOTOTJ- 

snapn gwrilro Irofwg K| 

5ft iftif: gg 


f^ro st girrffcroft g*T W 1 

toWt h gro ^>5^ «rot *»4 qtfrroroft 

* «TOTO8«lTONf s» *Mfc«n hi 
upto^Itow ft qafcrem t 

«roraron: 1 

f^RTOlftTOi gf*(ftiTO% rt 

TOirrot to Afar *fc s rercm, hi 
ifoTOTOWTOWTOfr 
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URT I 

tftoflOTftKnft WIRKlt* 

*fcl PMaififtTO: | 

4t ^ fop'?— 

iii$gm«wf<iflro«*i$ ffcjft mi 
ji# iftfaft'ra »ro«rt jpjjwt 

?t3g?w «ro ftfa«gfa mfty fr i 

m «rft fajpjt*umt nwftfcnsiT ^ 

irow^pwiwg^w fl< HHi i 

*rw sfaffcjjiw: w ararorargflffa: mi 

wwrftr jftftMi»i#T 

*mrogroqt% I 

3#v^r tistfe nif^TtaT 

<nrr g»ift#i mi 

sw«i^fi*repn: jutot- ymnl^R: i 

SRW JRRI *Wfcd W ml 
<KI«l%Sft 

3*w *gfiro^ *rcrc$r i 
*rarc’»n%5ft •nils^Ki^i 

srorenroft ^ mi 


>i*jRllci JJJt ^9lcJ5 WTOirt 

jhII^GI ’topr! ^n% 4hn?i ftrofa iv,i 
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sRjrffowtsfo % *ggsft*u*nf#6r- 

sreflfcf sfatf mkhhk^w^ n^i 

a «?topi 5 

aaea§w«a:«WHaiwf i 

*1%: feg 

m sffosfasrr fsfa ^ 1 1*1 
a%^ntftrra 

fait «i% «r?r% q^it tamft i 
a?ft aat wNS l smig fastg|rsft gfa g 

ifatfr* stRtogjwrcr *a nil 



i*fct q?rar »msRfRrai iftaarfa r«i 

tfcmftnwiHt 

aftiMig^srcr l 
^m^rt g^Tf«Ti^r 
^ rii 

gat— 

■-a 

^ *v V- ^ s r\- 

w^imwKM^ndJT — 

«TT^sftrdt rhi 

5 \m cT^ | 

TOrt $ \\y 

sfNww ^n% * mfrfcisfo I 

^5 ifawra^ftdtii IV*I 

SKtflffaxIfllS «5I%*WTWT- 

*tt$5 Soffit ftcIlftcfW'tiJtt^ I 

^pl srtN*rfa 


4S& 


J j3rerqT rvei 

*T ^rr^ 

^r mn ai^M^lt^isreT ^mqr | 

^f^frn'Ta*T 5 T|rrn^t g«i 

^nt^n^^isT *q*r^t Wtei^oq i Pft' r^i 
TRR pn%cfrQ»i5rear g;*fr— 

^«t^st fsr^rr aq% st >ji% i 

*T f%»TT *t 5RT S5F*fif%?m- 

f%5TI Rvi| 

^r^r^TTct nc^r ^^irarff^r 

^ »i§Prq*ft warqr | 
5irnr^ *355 mg** ?jpT~cr *rt jja;lt 

«RTHT 3 ^rnTS^T TKOT f5tarw*ig<*^ 1 RCII 

Sc^^RTRT ^JRTI%^=*T 

SatefsTOT-^fW *f^=rTH 1 

^%<nr *rrfa— 

^i5rrf^^fft^?it»HRTSTi?[ iRs.n 

sffcr £H« treat a^rstqsg^is^if^iam I 

sir^tot spw: SKfR^q^urr^FUisre 

*f»Tf^t ^n^sr^T fasrqft 5ii<fi«fM?nft gi% R«n 

^ S3 

««r ^ arfsrci‘teiwfi 5 ftaTi% sresjt sh : l 

??5IM 5JIcIMK'MI-tI SOT 2TT*lsfi wTrSWf^ I 

«r fsrvrrf^T 3*i im H 

5Tf^«nscT ?f^rsrf^ f%?;s 

insr ^rr fsrarc*!T gsrr^rrra: I 
wwnqrar s^aTjfrffF: 

¥rf|P 5 ?T iT^'fifir spreusiarT: ir^h 

*f^«*Kt Trm fTWf^ra?€r 

*rra Mci*t srg^TR^ fesre I 
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TOffrfr i t 

«*wSi3 iu X i 

«i=^ *r%f^nt favnj 

^fs^rPiwi^wn^it% g^ra »*nwi%ns5ra ii^vii 

fa*nfa ftac»*t«R^jsr i 
«k a^ n ^ cr d 

'Wife ^5*w <.^i(j^i iuv.il 
fTTit ^N«WI5» 5im ^r: 

crsir^f^ngRTr «i<sfagsi*K* 2 R I 

ercit <gfl 5 ^rqt: «rg 

afaraia*«fe4f 5T«l^ «?T^qRT: 113*11 

fsfrfr q^^TW^ogsfe tf<Sawqiw*- 

SUTftnrta^uft^qR^imt wnwpgl i 

«sf^r *nJrar nT^mtfn nffrn ii\oii 
ss^rsraferc^ifesitsw ^reuj 
siT^a sr4i ^GtR^^ir ^ i 


HHi^<ftq<*M<| (%cig^ f^r Tfe?*Tiq^ u^i 
^»*Wt sfcl^ ft?* ill <<lfM t^j- 


anr?^ swnsrffei5*r«Ri: <^4t 

WrRife <T^f t3^r*nqR*it u«.| 

?.^ir c«fqr 
: * j a<i&<*ti«Ui*t 1<» t 


e^f3 


gfa«*r*tf*m*i*e *nj w iv»i 

wfR ^ % < r nJUfciw4 ft^wro^jfen i 
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af c«3f srcrcmfogatrai?: wfot a*rr: ivi| 

«nfis4 m i 

*terawft (i?g sRtsmsiT 

n«#gjm<iicffi agritatfr wnw^?r i>'ii 
«R5?pwfe( $5 afcsiw 
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EARLY HISTORY OF NORTH-EAST DECCAN FROM 
ORIGINAL SOURCES. 

It. Subarao Garu, M.A., Lecturer Govt. College, 
Rajahmundari. 

(From 3rd century A. D. to 9th century A. D.) 

1. Deccan defined. Deccan is defined as the daksiiia 
or the Daksindpalha country which extends from the 
river Narmada to Setu.. We learn from the Puranas that 
even the extremely southern kingdoms such as Pandya, 
Cola, and Kerala were included in it. But, in 
the restricted sense, it means that part of Cis-Vindhyan 
India which excludes the land lying to the south of the 
river Pcnnar. In this sense, the Deccan had the following 
Georgraphical limits:-- .... 

In the North, the rivefs Narmada and the Mihan idi 

In the East, the Bay of Bengal. 

In the South, the Nilgirls and river South Pennar, 
and in the West, the Arabian Sea. 

2 . Northeast Deccan defined. It is the country lying 
between the rivers Mahanadi and Krsna and between 
the Bay of Bengal and the Eastern Ghats. A line drawn 
from Orugallu in the Nizam’s dominions, across the west 
Border of Bastar aud Beraf to Sonepur would represent 
roughly this western limit. It includes the ancient states 
of Daksina Kosala, Kaliiiga and Vefigi. Aud so, we 
will have to notice the history of the dynasties that ruled 
over the countries with the help of inscriptions discovered 
so far. To my knowledge the history of this part of the 
country has not been dealt at all in any of the books 
published. 
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3 . Its Physical features and effects on political history. 

The sea to the east protected the country from foreign 
invasions in early times. At the same time it made the 
people familiar to it and encouraged the spirit of adventure 
and enterprise. From a comparison and careful study of 
the inscriptions and the civilisation of the islands of the 
eastern archipelago, we learn that it is the people of this 
part of the Deccan that emigrated, colonised, and spread 
their own customs and manners. Further, the spread of 
trade and commerce to the countries to the east was 
encouraged and we learn that both in ancient times as 
in in ed bevel times Kaliiiga and Andhra countries supplied 
cotton fabrics; precious stones, sugar, rice, and other arti¬ 
cles. The people of Sumatra and Java are known as Kaliiiga 
meaning thereby that the Kaliiigas colonised them. Kaliiiga 
and Andhra countries traded also with South India and 
Ceylon, and Kalihgam in Tamil means a cloth. 

The existence of the Eastern Ghats and the great 
forest (Mahakantara) in the west prevented the inroads of 
foreign rulers. The mountains fostered the spirit of bold¬ 
ness and courage just as the sea to the east encouraged 
the spirit of adventure and enterprise. The forests sup¬ 
plied wild elephants as well as wild tribes for the armies 
of the Kaliiigas and the Andhras. The existence of nu¬ 
merous rivers and fresh water lakes supplied facilities for 
cultivation and led to the growth of population. Kalidasa 
in his Raghuvamsa and Hiuen Tsang in his Travels des¬ 
cribed the fertility of the country, the features of the 
peoples and the power of the ruling kings. 

4 . Its peoples and their characteristic features. Frortp 
the Kaliiiga edicts of Asoka, we learn that the Pundras, 
Pulindas, iiabaras, Kaliiigas and the Andhras all lived in 
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this part of the Deccan, Till the time of the great Aryan 
sage Agastya, the Vindhyas formed the southern wing of 
the Aryan expansion but he became the pioneer for spread¬ 
ing Aryan colonies and civilisation into the Deccan, 
probably in the seventh century B. C. He first spread 
the Aryan civilisation along the southern back of the Vin¬ 
dhyas to the east and thence to the south to the banks of 
the Godavari, He established Aryan colonies or 
As ram as, introduced Aryan rites and ritual as well as the 
mode of worship and encouraged intercourse between the 
Aryan colonists and the Dravidian tribes of the Deccan. 
The Dravidian tribes named above who formed a majority 
and who had a language and a religious cult of their own 
asserted themselves and submerged the Aryan civilisation 
in their own. Of the above-mentioned tribes, the first 
three were least influenced, while the last two were so 
greatly influenced by Aryan ways that it is now doubted 
whether they can be called Aryan; but we may call 
them mixed Aryans. Their language and religion present 
close affinities to those of the Aryan. At the same time, 
we see much that is common with the Dravidian language 
and religion of South India. Though the Kalitigas and 
the Andhras are mentioned in the Mahabharata as two 
distinct and powerful tribes who occupy from the time 
of the Bharata war and even before, distinct geographical 
regions of North Eastern Deccan, their language and reli¬ 
gious customs and manners have been practically one and 
the same. Prakrt, Paisaci and Asamskrta languages 
were cultivated in early times as evidenced by their dis¬ 
covery in the cave inscriptions. Animism, Buddhism, and 
Jainism were accepted as the religions by the masses, 
though the priests or Brahmins followed Brahminical 
Hinduisn and used Samskrt Language. 
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The Pundras, £abaras, Khonds and other forest tribes 
who have clung to their own all these centuries in this 
region have got peculiar habits, religious beliefs and langu¬ 
ages of their own which are spoken dialects without written 
script. These peoples have not yet advanced towards 
civilisation from their aboriginal condition. They offer 
excellent opportunities for anthropological research- The 
Udhras or Uchas, The Bhumias or the Bliuyas, the Porbos, 
the Khonds, the Koyas, the Gonds, the Khasias, the Chen- 
chus, the Panus, the fsabaras, and other tribes seem to be 
the aboriginal tribes of the Northeast Deccan. Human 
sacrifices were performed till recent times but now animal 
sacrifices are freely resorted to, in times of disease or cala¬ 
mity, with a view to propitiate their several Gods and 
Goddesses. It was because these primitive people led the 
life of wreckless blood-shedding that A?oka in his Kali- 
nga edicts specially exhorted his Dharmamabamatras to 
persuade them—his neighbours on the borderland—to give 
up such habits, to join the Sarigha and to lead a pure life. 
The spread of Buddhism and Jainism into Kalinga and 
Andhra countries in the early centuries of the Christian era 
which is proved by the existence of numerous cave-inscrip¬ 
tions, monasteries, stupas, Buddhist and Jain statues etc.; 
bettered the condition of the masses but with the decay 
of those religions, due to the rise of Hindu Brahminic 
dynasties who favoured fiaivism in the fourth and fifth 
centuries A. D. came the old order. 

The tribe of Nagas needs special mention, for their 
civilisation forms the bedrock on which the later civilisa¬ 
tions (the Andhras in the Deccan and the Pallavas in 
South India) were built. The Nagas are mentioned in the 
Mahabharata as a tribe that was driven out of Khandava- 
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vanam by Svi-Krsna and Arjuna. Probably this 
enmity between the Nagas and the Aryan Pandavas was 
due to racial and religious differences. But later on, The 
Aryan Arjuna married Naga princess showing an attempt 
at the fusion of races. It would appear that as the 
Aryans migrated from the Punjab into the Gangetic 
valley, the Nagas who were already there were driven into 
the Deccan. The Chutus and Nagas who are mentioned 
in several inscriptions in Mysore and Aparanta might 
have settled in Chota Nagpur on route to Deccan. The 
quarrel between the Aryans and the Nagas was long and 
bitter. Arjuna’s grandson Parikshit was killed by the 
Naga king Taksaka and so, Pariksit’s son Janamejaya 
tried to perform Sarpayaga and destroyed the whole 
Naga clan with the exception of the king. The 
fSaisunaga dynasty which ruled over Magadha 
in the sixth and fifth centuries B. C., as the 
name indicates was a Naga dynasty, f^aisunaga and 
his descendants were not followers of Aryan faith but they 
patronised Buddhism and this fact is proved by Buddhist 
records. They worshipped trees, and serpents. They 
were very powerful and warlike. It would appear that 
these Nagas spread from the city of Taksaka or Taxilla ill 
the Punjab to the Gangetic plain at the oiiset of the first' 
Aryan invasion and from the Gangetic valley into the Deccan, 
at the time of the second Aryan invasion. They seem to 
have spread into South India and Ceylon also. The 
Buddhist Jatakas and Mahavain tell us about the way 
in which these. Nagas were converted into Buddhism. 
Tamil poems relate as to how the Colas and the 
Pal lavas were related to the Nagas. Buddhist Jatakas 
or birth stories are full of Naga stories, their conversion 
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into Buddhism, the powerful way in which they spread 
Buddhism by building Stupas etc. The Amaravati 
Stupa supplies us with sculptures in which the Nagas 
figure promimeutly. Some of the Naga kings could be 
seen with seven-hooded cobras covering their heads and 
their queens with two-headed cobras. I have seen 
several of these Naga sculptures as well as stone 
inscriptions containing Naga images in Mysore. The 
Nagas spread over the Deccan and South India in the 
fifth and fourth centuries B. 0. after their political 
power declined in Magadha. But even in the Deccan 
they did not long remain supreme, for, in the last quarter 
of the fourth century B. C. the Andirae, according to the 
Greek envoy Megasthenes became a powerful race, 
possessing numerous villages, 30 towns defended by walls 
and towers, and supplying their king with 100,000 
infantry, 2000 cavalry and 100,) elephants. The Andirae 
who succeeded to the political power of the Nagas ruled 
over‘the whole of Deccan (226 B. O. to 226 A. D?). But 
during this period, the Nagas were not extinct but were 
appointed to high command as evidenced by the presence 
of their inscriptions in Mysore. An inscription of the 
last Andhra king Pulomavi states that a certain Skanda 
Naga was his Maharathi or commander who became 
supreme. Similarly, the Nagas of Padmavati are said 
to have risen to power in the third and the fourth 
centuries A. D. and had marriage alliances with Vakatakas. 
Dr, Dubreuil states in his ancient history of Deccan that 
the Chotus and Nagas took the place of Satavahanas and 
the Pallavas succeeded the Chotus of the Nagas race. The 
Velurpalayam plates give us the origin of the Pallavas. 
The 1st Pallava king acquired all emblems of royal power 
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by marrying the daughter of the Lord of Serpents— 
Nagaraja or king Hivaskanda Hatakarni. 

After the fall of the Andhra Empire, Mysore and 
Aparanta passed into the hands of the Maharathis and the 
Chotus who bore the title of Satakarni and whose inscriptions 
are found at Knnheri and Bariavasi. They were the feuda¬ 
tories of the Andhras (Andhrabhrtyas). Prom the 
Mayakadoni inscription we learn that in the 8th year of 
Pulomavi (the last Andhra king) Skanda Naga was the 
Mahasenapati of south Deccan. His daughter was married 
by a Pallava king (Bappa) who had a son by her called 
f(iva Skanda Pallava, who succeeded to the country south 
of the Krishna about 250 A. D. 

B. 1. Causes of the fall of the Andhra Empire unknown. 

Later dynasties: 

The Chut Nagas in the S. W., the Pallavas to the 
south of the river Krishna; and the Ikkaku, Brhatpa- 
layana and Salahkayana dynasties to the North of the river 
Krishna. 

In editing the Pedavegi copper plates of Nandi Varma 
II in the Journal of the Andhra Historical Research 
Society vol. I Part II page 98, I stated that from the 
grant of Nandi Varma, it could be seen that Vengi and 
Gudrahara Vi?ayas were comprised in Veiigi-Rajya. In 
other words, the modern Districts of west Godavari and 
Krishna lying to the north of the River Krishna were 
comprised in the Salaiikayana Kingdom. These very 
tracts and a part of Kulitiga formed part of ancient 
Andhra empire. 

After the fall of the Andhra Rmpire about 226 A.D., 
various dynasties succeeded to political power and ruled 
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over different parts of the empire. The southwest and the 
western parts of the Andhra Empire passed into the hands 
of the Chutu-Nagas, and Maharathis respectively; the 
country to the south of river Krishna was occupied by the 
Pallavas and this is proved by their copper-plate grants 
discovered in that region. The discovery of Prakrt inscrip¬ 
tions on Stupas and stones of a dynasty known as Iksva- 
kus at Jaggayyapeta, Gummadidurru and Nagarjunakonda, 
proves that they ruled over that region (Southwest part 
of the Krishna District.) One of the kings, Sree Yeera 
Purisa Data calls himself an Andhra-bhrtya. These kings 
were Buddhists and this is proved by the existence of 
Buddhist Stupas and other structures built by them. Simi¬ 
larly, from the Kondamudi copper-plates, we learn that a 
certain Jayavarma of the Brhatpalayana Vanina 
reigned at Kodura (Near Masulipatam). This place was 
mentioned by Ptolemy in his Geography as the centre of 
trade and commerce and as the place from which people 
went to colonise the islands and the lands in the far east. 
The grants of both these dynasties which are in prakrt 
language are rightly assigned by scholars to the middle of 
the 3rd century A. D. The Brhatpalayanas from their 
capital at Koddura, ruled over the region on the northern 
banks of Krishna and near its mouth. The Prakrt inscrip¬ 
tions of one more dynasty viz., the Salankayana, are 
found in the region about Kollair lake andEllorc.. These 
also must be as signed to the middle of the 3rd centnry A.D. 
It would appear from the Salankayana grants that the 
region over which the Brhatpalayanas once ruled passed 
under their control. The Salahkayanas ruled over the 
whole of Yetigi which was situated between the rivers God- 
d&tari and Krishna. 
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go far about 8 copper-plate grants of these kings have 

been discovered from vhich the following genealogy and 

chronology has been 8.\ed by me:— 

Hasti varma 340 A.D., 

(defeated by Samudragupta.) 
as stated in his Insc.. 


f : 

Vijayadcvavarnia 


Vijayanandi varma I 
350-375 A.D. 


Yuvaraja Yijaya 
Buddhavarma 


Vi jay a ska nda varma 

400-425 A.D. 



Candavarma 
375-400 A.D. 

_J 



Vijayanandi varma II 
425—450 A.D. 


Allowing a period of 25 years to each of the kings that 
reigned, we get 450 A.D. as the final limit of Nandivarma’s 
rule. It was about this time that the Salankayanas were 
overthrown by the Visnukundins. 


C. History of Visnu Kundins reconstructed and des¬ 


cribed.— 

The Visnukundins seem to have conquered Vengi in 
the middle of 5t,h century A D. with the help of their re¬ 
latives, the Vakatakas. Dr. Dubreuil in his History of 
Deccan describes them thus: “The Vakatakas were the 

neighbours of the Kadambas and their kingdom extended 
up to Kurnool on the banks of the river Krishna. We know 
that the famous temple of Srl'ailam or SSriparvata is in 
the Kurnool district and the story as related in the Stha- 
lamahatmya of the place says that the princess Candra- 
vati, a daughter of the Gupta King Candragupta, con- 
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raved.a passion for the God of ^risaila hilt and began 
offering every day a garland of jasmine flowers to him. 
This information is very precious as throwing light on 
the origin uf the dynasty of Visnukundins. In fact, wc 
shall see that the dynasty had for its tutelary Diety, the 
God of SSriparvata and the first king of this dynasty 
Madhavavarma married a Visnukundin. (It should be 
Vakataka princess). I think there can be no doubt that 
this princess was the daughter or the grand daughter of 
queen Prabhavati or Candravati who was daughter of the 
Gupta Emperor, (and) wife of Rudrasena II, mother of 
Pravarasena II and a votary of God of Sriparvata. It is 
probably during the reign of Pravarasena II that the 
Vakatakas who reigned almost over the whole of modern 
state of Hyderabad, succeeded in founding the dynasty of 
Visnukundins by placing on the throne of Vengi, Madha- 
vavar.ni I who was the husband of a Vakataka princess 
and an adorer of the God of Sriparvata.” 

I agree with the above statement regarding the origin 
of the Visnukundins, but I cannot accept the learned 
Doctor’s genealogy owing to the discovery of lpur plates 
(Two sets). In editing the Cheedivalasa plates of the 
Eastern Gaiiga king of Kaliiiga, Maharaja Sridevendra- 
varma, of 397 Gangeya era, I had occassion to write the 
following:— 

Synchronisms help us in fixing dates. Prthvimula’s 
Godavari plates tell us that Adhirajendra of the N. E. 
region defeated the Indrabhattaraka of the S. W. region. 
This Indrabhattaraka is identified with the younger brother 
of Jayasimha (933—66t> A. D.) by Drs. Fleet and Burgess. 
If this is correct, then Adhirajendra of 87 th and 91st 
years of the Gangeya era would-be contemporary of the 
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Eastern Calukya Indrabhattaraka of 667 a. d. Several 
Eastern Calukyan grants mention that he succeeded 
Jayasimka and ruled for a week only. Adhirajendra 
would thus live in or about 667 A. D. It must follow on 
this hypothesis, that the Devendravarma who made the 
C'heedivalasa grant would live in the latter half of the 
10th century A. D., a position which is inconsistent with 
the accepted chronology of the later Gan gas as given in 
their grants. Hence, we will have to look for Indrabhat- 
tarala in a different dynasty viz., Visnukundin which 
ruled over South Kalinga and Vehgi in the 5th and 6th 
centuries A. D. 

From the Tpur plates (two sets), RnmatTrtham plates, 
and Chikkulla plates, we get the following genealogy of 
of Visnukundin kings :— 

Madhava I (Founder-probably ruled about 400 A. d.) 

Devavarma 

Madhavavarma II (Donor of the Ipur plates, 1st set) 

. I 

Govindavarma 

I 

Madhavavarma III (Donor of the Ipur plates, 2nd set 
| 37th year) 

Yikramendravarma I (Born to a Vakataka queen) 

Indrabhattaraka, or Indravarma 

(Donor of the Ramatirtham plates 27th year 
Probably ruled from 525 a. d. to 555 A. D. 

Yikramendravarma II (Donor of Chikkulla plates) 

10 year. 

The Indrabhattaraka or Indravarmi of Rainatirtham 
plates gave a gift of Peruvataka Yillage, in Pazhaki 
visaya which is also mentioned in the Chipurupalli or 
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Cherupuru copper plate grant of Kubja Visnuvardliana, 
founder of the Eastern Calukva dynasty (G15 A. I).) It 
is situated in the Vizag Dt. Thus Indra-Bhattaraka may 
be said to have been defeated by Adhirajendravanna of 
Kalifiga. Prthvlmula, son of Prabhakava in bis Godavari 
plates mentions that an alliance was formed by Adhirajendra 
against Indrabhattaraka, whose elephant Kumuda (of 
S. W. Region) was struck down by Indra Adhiraja who 
was mounted on his own elephant, SupratTka (of the N. 
E. Region). The Ramatirtham plates tell us that Indra¬ 
bhattaraka won several victories against the Caturdantis 
(Airavatas or elephants of the eastern region). Evidently 
the Visnukundins and the Eastern Gaiigas were fighting 
for the control over South Kalitiga. 

Before the Eastern Calukyans established their power 
over Vehgi and Kalifiga in the beginning of the 7th century 
A. I)., the Visnukundins ruled over Vehgi and south 
Kalifiga—North Kalitiga being under the rule of the 
Eastern Gaiigas. These Visnukundiu kings ruled for a little 
over two centuries. These grants are written in southern 
alphabet, closely resembling those of the Pallavas, Salaiika- 
yanas and the Early Gaiigas. The language of all their 
plates is Samskrta, with Prakrta and a little Tclugu mix¬ 
ture. The scribes of the grants seem to be Telugu scholars. 
Prom the Ramatirtham plates, we learn that their rule 
extended first over South Kalitiga (modern Vizag) and 
then spread southwards over Vehgi, as proved by the grant 
made in the Chikkulla plates, from their capital Lenduluru 
near Ellore. They were the worshippers of ^riparvatesvara, 
performers of Horse sacrifices and relations of the Vaka- 
takas, who were related to the Guptas. They seem to be a 
Northern people who gradually spread to the south along 
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the east coast and ruled over South Kalinga and Vengi 
in the 5th and 6th centuries, until their dynasty was over¬ 
thrown by Puli Kesin 11 and later by the Eastern Calu- 
Kyan Emperor Visnuvardhana 1, who established his 
strong rule over both Vengi and South Kalinga and ruled 
between (515 and 63.? A. D. 

The archaic script of the early grants which resembles 
that of the Pallava and Salaakayana grants, the use of 
Prakrta words and other internal evidences enable us to 
conclude that the earlier grants (Ipur plates, 1st set) be¬ 
long to 450 A. D., or thereabout. While editing the Peda- 
vegi plates of Nandivarma II in the Society’s journal 
(Vol. T Pt 21. pp 92-102) I stated on page 95, that 
Vikramendravarma or his father Madhavavarma defeated 
the Salarikayanas and overthrew their dynasty. It is prob¬ 
able that Madhavavarma who married a Vakataka princess 
and obtained the support of the Vakatakas overthrew the 
Salarikayanas of Vengi and set up Visnukundin rule over 
that region also, about 475 A. D. His claim to the perfor¬ 
mance of horse sacrifices can thus be understood. It is 
equally probable that this southern advance was found 
necessary owing to the increased power of the Eastern 
Ga igas in the north. It is significant that they changed 
their capital from Puranisangam—probably Vizag Dt., to 
Lenduluru, modern Dcndulur near Ellore. 

Now, taking 400 A. D., as the closing dvte of the 
founder Madhavavarma I, granting an average of 25 years 
as the period of rule for every succeeding king, we get 
525 A. I)., as the date for the accession of Indrabhattaraka, 
the donor of the ltamatirtham plates. It must be during 
this king’s reign, as noted already, that the Eastern Gariga 
king, Adhirajendra or Indravarma Rajsimha of Kalinga- 
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nagarai of the 87th and 91st year of Gahgeya Era, found 
a powerful alliance of the neighbouring princes and de¬ 
feated Indrabhattaraka and wrested South Kalinga from 
out of his hands. 

The Visnukundins who were thus left to rule over 
Vengi continued to do so in the 6th century A. D. till 
overthrown by the Oalukyan Emperor Pulikesin II about 
609 A. D. He. appointed his younger brother, Visnuvar- 
dhana I to rule over Vengi as its Viceroy. In 615 A. D., 
this prince established an independent line known as 
Eastern Calukyans and ruled for 18 years over Vengi and 
south Kalinga which later place is mentioned in one of his 
grants. 11 would appear that South Kalinga which was 
conquered by the Eastren Gahgas from out of the hands 
of Visnukundins passed into the hands of the Eastern 
Calukyans in the beginning of the 7th century A. D. The 
Eastern Calukyans established their power over, the 
whole of Eastern Dekkan from Nellore in the south, up 
to Ganjam in the north. The inscriptions of several 
kings of this line dating from the beginning of the 7th 
century to the middle of the 13th century are found all 
over south Kalinga (modern Vizag District) and the 
places Yelamanchi—Kalinga, Madhyama Kalinga,- Deva- 
ras$ra are all mentioned in their grants as belonging to 
them. The Eastren Gahgas should therefore be considered 
to have ruled over Kalinga proper i. e„ modern Ganjam 
district and most of their C. P. inscriptions- which are 
discovered so far, are found in that district, excepting a 
few discovered in Vizag. 

Di-1. Samudragupta’s Invasion and After, 

Before we take up the detailed study of these Eastern 
Gahgas, we must note that a line of kings called “ Kalinga 
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kings *’ (because their dynastic name is nowhere mentioned 
in their records) ruled over Kalinga with their early capi¬ 
tal at Pistapura and later capitals at Sarepalli and 
Simhapura in Ganjam district. The names of these 
kings are not mentioned in Samudragupta’s Allahabad 
Pillar, inscription, nor the name Kalinga. It would 
appear that the country of Kalinga during the middle of 
the 4th century A. D. was divided into half a dozen small 
territorial units or more, which were ruled by different 
kings: It is these kings that are mentioned in the pillar 
inscription, which mentions the following conquests:— 

Kausalaka Mahendra; Mahakantaraka Vyaghraraja; 
Kairalaka Mantaraja; Paistbapuraka Mahendra; Giri 
Kauthuraka Svamidatta; Erandapallaka Damana; 
Kanceyaka Visnugopa; Avamuktaka Nilaraja; Yarigeyaka 
Hastivarma; Palakkaka Ugrasena; 

Daivarastraka Kubera; Kausthalapuraka Dhan- 
anjaya; — prabhtisarvadaksinapatharajagrahanamoksanu- 
grahajanitaprataponmi-'ramahabhagyasya. 

From the above account, we learn that four or five 
divisions of Kalinga Desa were niled over by independent 
princes about 340 A. D. We also learn that south Kosala 
or Berar and Mahakantara or the great Forest region cor¬ 
responding to the Agency division of Madras, which are 
included in N. E. Dekkan were ruled by independent 
princes. None of these countries seem to have formed 
part of the Gupta Empire. But later on they formed the 
bone of contention between the Yakatakas and the Eas¬ 
tern Gaiigas as pointed out by Dubrieul. 

2. History of Kalinga Kings—Not Gaiigas- 

It would appear from Samudragupta’s Allahabad 
pillar inscription that Svamidatta was the king of Pis- 
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tapura—and Mahendragiri Kottura in Kaliiiga during 
the middle of the fourth century A. D. From the Ragolu 
plates (vide Epigraphia Indica Vol. XII) of tiaktivarma 
we learn that that king also had his capital at Pistapura 
and ruled over Kalin ga Vi say a and granted the village 
of Rakaluva (modern Ragole four miles from modern 
Chieacole) in it in his 13th regnal year to the Brahmin 
Kumarasvami. The grant was written by his minister 
Arjunadatta. The alphabet of the grant is that of an 
early southern type and closely resembles that of the 
Salankayana grants and the Brihatproshta grant of 
Umavarma who granted a village to the Brahmin scholar 
Haridatta in his 30th regnal year. The alphabet and 
the Phraseology of all these grants closely resembles those 
of the Komarti plates of Maharaja Candravarnni who 
granted the village of Kohittura (Probably Mahendragiri 
Kottur of Samudragupta’s Allahabad pillar inscription.') 
From his capital Simhapura in the sixth year of his reign 
and also those of Nandaprabharijanavarma who granted 
from his capital Sarepalli the village of Dayavata for the 
benefit of the Brahmin Hariscandra Svami. The text 
of these grants closely resemble (he Salankayana and the 
Salankayana and the Pallava grants of fourth and fifth 
century A. D. On Paleographic grounds the grants may 
be referred to the middle of the fifth centry A. I). It is pro¬ 
bable that these Varma kings of Kalinga were related to 
the Salankayanas and the Pallavas and that they ruled 
over Kalinga from their capital at Pistapura and that 
owing to the Visnukundin conquest of Veiigi they were 
obliged to found new Capitals in Kalinga itself. From 
the epithet Sakalakalirigadhipati and Maharaja, 
we learn that they set up an independent rule over 
Kalinga. From the similarity of the titles used by all 
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these kings, we have to learn that they all belong to the 
same dynasty, the name of which is not given. So, we can 
call them “Kalinga kings” and fix the following gene¬ 
alogy and chronology, obtained by the internal evidences 
supplied by their grants:— 

Svamidatta 340 A. D., Capital Pistapura. 
mentioned in Samudragupta’s Pillar Inscription. 

^aktivarma 375 A. D. Do. 

Umavarma 400 A. D. Capital Simhapura 

‘Candavarma 425 A. D. Do. 

Nandaprabhanjanavarma 450 A. D. Capital Sarepalli. 
The exact relationship between these kings is not known 
from their records. But scholars like Dr. fleet opined that 
they might be closely related to Salankayans owing to 
similarity of titles, names etc. etc. I stated while editing 
Salahkayana Nandivarma's plates that Salahkayanas and 
Pallavas might he closely related. It is probable that 
after the fall of Andhra Empire, the Country to the South 
of the river Krishna as well as to the north passed into 
Pallava hands or closely allied tribes. 

3. Coming now to the History of Kalinga under 
Early Eastern Gangas, I have to State that so far it has 
been .neglected. Of the three kingdoms of N. E. Dekkan, 
Viz., .1 Mahakosala or Daksina kosala (Modern Berar) 

2. Mahalcantara (Bastar and Agency Division of Madras). 

3. Kalinga. (East (’oast plain extending from the river 
Mahanadi to the Godavari), this last country played a 
very important part and though hooks on the history of 
the Dekkan written by some scholars do not give any 
account of the Gatigavamsa rule over Kalinga, we can now, 
thanks to the discovery of their records, give some account. 
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So far, 20 copper plate inscriptions of the early Ganga 
kings have been published. From a critical examination of 
the same we get the following list (arranged in order of 
time noted in the records) of early Ganga kings who ruled 
over Kaliiiga. 

1. Hasti-varma of the Urlam plates, who granted the 
village of Urumalla in the 80th year of the Gangeya era. 

2. Indravarma (Rajasimha) of the Acyutapuram 
plates and the Takkali plates both dated in the 87th year 
and of the Parlakimidi plates dated in the 91st year of 
the Gangeya era. 

3. Indravarma of the Kaliiiga plates (two sets found 
in Chicacole) dated in the 128th and 136th year 
respectivly. 

4. Danarnava’s son, Indravarma of the Purli plates 
and the Tekkali plates dated in the years 137 and 154 res¬ 
pectivly. 

5. Gunaranava’s son, Devendravarma of the Chicacole 
and Siddhantam plates dated in the 183 and 195 years 
respectively. 

6. Devendravarma’s son, Anantavarma, who in the 
204th year of the Gangaya era gave Thalathere to a Yedic 
scholar at the instance of his brother Jayavarma. 

7. Anantavarma’s son Sri Mananda Varma of the 
Santo Bomvali plates date 221. 

8. Anantavarma’s son, Devendravarma of the Kaliiiga 
plates and the Vizag plates dated in the 251st and 254th 
years respectively. 

9. Rajendravarma’s son, Anantavarma of the Alamanda 
plates dated in the 304th year of the Gangeya era. 

10. Rajendravarma’s son, Devendravarma of the 
Takkali plates dated in the 308th year and of the Bangalore 
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Museum plates dated probably 700 A. D.” (Vide Ep. 
Carnataka, Bangalore volume.) 

11. Devendravarma’s son, Rajendravarma of 342nd 
year of the Gangeya era. (vide J. B. O. R. S., vol. 12 
page 101) 

12. Devendravarma’s son, Satyavarma of the Chicacole 
plates dated in the 352nd year of Gangeya era. 

13. Bhupendravarma’s son, Devendravarma of 
Cheedivalasa plate dated in 397th year of Gangeya era. 

From the above list, the following genealogy may be 
arranged:— 

Hastivarma (80th year), 
Indravarma (87th and 91st years) 

Danarnava. 

His son, Indravarma (128, 136, 137, and 154th years). 

I 

Gunarnava 

His son, Devendravarma, (183rd and 195th years) 

I 

C...■ 1 

Jayavarma Anantavarma (204th year) 

r-. 1 i 

II is son, Sri Manandavarma His son, Devendravarma (251st 

221 year. and 254) 

Rajendravarma 


Anantavarma (304th year) Devendravarma (308th year) 


Rajendravarma (342nd year) Satyavarma (351st year.) 

(Indravarma) Vajri 

I 

Narasimha 

I 

Bhupendravarma 

Devendravarma (397th year) 

(All the year§ belong to Gangeya Era) 
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E. GASGA CHRONOLOGY. 

The chronology of the early Gaiigas presents insur¬ 
mountable difficulty. Scholars have suggested already 
several dates for the beginning of the Gangeya Era. An 
unknown writer who edited Hastivarma’s Urlam plates 
in Andhra Patrika Ugadi Sanchika dated May 1920, stated 
that Hastivarma of the Urlam plates must be the same 
as the Hastivarma of Yengi, who was defeated by Samudra- 
gupta. He also stated that Hastivarma of the Urlam 
plates lived in 340, a. d. Further, since Hastivarma of 
Urlam plates has mentioned 80th year of the 

Gangeya era, he wrote, that date would 

synchronise with Samudragupla’s invasion about 350 A.D. 
Finally, he concluded by writing that about 270 A.D. 
(350—80), the G'uigeya era was started. But, the writer’s 
arguments are open to serious objection because, the 
Allahbad Pillar inscription of Samudragupta expressly 
states that it was Hastivarma of Veiigi and not Hastivarma 
of Kaliiiganagara that was defeated by him. It must also 
be remembered that the Hastivarma of Veiigi was a Salan- 
kayana, while the Hastivarma of the Urlam plates was a 
Gaiigamalakulatilaka. Hence, Hastivarma of the Urlam 
plates cannot be the same as Hastivarma of Yengi and so he 
cannot be held to be a contemporary of Samudragupta. 
Thus, the writer’s agument that the 80th year of the Gan¬ 
geya era would equivalent to 270 AD. falls to the ground. 

In an article, on the chronology of the Early Gaiiga 
kings of Kalinga, published in the Journal of the Bihar 
and Orissa research society (Vol. IX) dated 1923 by my 
friend Mr. G. Ramdas B.A., the theories put forward 
by Dr. Fleet to settle the epoch of the Gangeya era, (Vide 
Ind. Ant. Vol. XVI) were closely examined. In editing the 



Parlakimidi plates of Maharaja Indravarma, Dr. Fleet 
stated that the Epoch < f the Gangeya era still remained to 
he determined. However, while previously publishing the 
Chicacole grants, Dr. Fleet stated that the clue to the 
date might perhaps be found in the mention of the eclipse 
of the moon in Indravarma’s grant of the 128th year. Also, 
he stated that the Indravarma of the grant of 128th year 
might possibly be identical with the Adhirajendra who 
overthrew Indrabhattaraka, a younger brother of the 
Eastern Calukyan king Jayasimha I (A.D., 633—666) Mr. 
Ramadas availed himself of the clues supplied by Dr. Fleet, 
but after a detailed astronomical calculation, stated that 
the years suggested by Dr. Fleet to determine the 
beginning of the Kalihga Gahga Era would not stand the 
test and that Indravarma of 128th year could not be inden¬ 
ted with Adhiraja Indra mentioned in the Godavari 
Grant of Raja Prthvimiila. 

Mr. Ramdas stated that, from the use of the phrase 
Vijayarajasamvatsara” found in all the Gahga grants, 
the Yijayam or the victory alluded to, signified the inde¬ 
pendence of Kalihga, from out of the hands of the Pista- 
pura kings, who formerly ruled over Kalihga but who were 
defeated by Smnudragupta about the middle of the fourth 
century A.D. He has-instituted a comparison between t'he 
characters of the plates of Early Ganges and those of the 
plates of Guptas and opined that the initial year of the 
Kalihga era should be placed between the years 330 and 
400A.D. Further, he has stated thus: -“Since the ex¬ 
ploits of Samudragupta belonged to this period and since 
he defeated Svamidatta, Kalihga might have passedt 
under his control and then he must have shown mercy by 
placing one of his followers on the throne of the conquered 
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country, namely, Kaliiiga.” This follower according to him 
was a Gaiiga prince who out of gratitude must have founded 
the Gaiiga era. Further he added “Taking the 351st year 
of Gaiigeya Era o be the last year of SatyavarmiL’s reign, 
Kamarnava I (founder of later Gaiigeyas) seems to have 
ascended the throne 351 years after the founding of the 

era__It is seen that Kamarnava I came to throne in 

£aka 651. So, the earliest date that can be allotted to the 
founding of the Era is saka 300 or A.D 378.” This falls 
within baka 251—*01, the dates of Samudragupta’s 
accession and death respectively. 

Finally by a series of astronomical calculations, based 
on the solar and lunar eclipses mentioned in Gaiiga grants 
he came to the conclusion that the S&ika year 271 or A.D. 
349 would be the the year when the Gaiigeya era was 
initiated. 

The above conclusions of my friend do not bear the 
test of time, owing to the discovery of the Cheedivalasa 
grant of Devendravarma which is dated in the 397th year 
of the Gaiigeya era,. If, according to ray friend, the Gaigeya 
era was founded in Saka 271, Devendravarma of the 
present grant would have ruled in the 6aka year 668 or 
A. D , 746 i.a., 17 years after Kamarnava’s accession to the 
throne of later Gaiga dynasty according to my friend’s cal¬ 
culation and 23 years according to other calculation. 

In other words, the donor of the Cheedivalasa grant 
and Kamarnava the first, the founder of the later Gaiiga 
line would not only be contemporaries, but would also rule 
from the same place viz. Kaliiiganagara. This would be 
hard to accept. Under the circumstances, it must be said 
that the era could not be founded in 271 SSaka as stated by 
my friend. From a study of the Palaeography, the alphabet 
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of the grants of the early Gahga kings cannot be held to 
belong to such an early date, as is suggested by the chro¬ 
nology of my friend. Also, the internal evidence of the 
several grants preculdes us from accepting the arguments 
of Mr. Ramdas that the Eastern Gangas were placed on the 
throne by the Gupta Emperor, Hamudra Gupta. Not only 
do they fail to tell us the same but they also proclaim 
that the Early Gahga kings established their power over 
Kalihga by their own prowess. Further, it must be noted 
that Gupta era was not at all recognised but on the other 
hand the “Augmenting Victorious Gahgeya era” was 
started just like the “ Augmenting Victorious Gupta era.” 
T f the Gangas had been placed on the Kalihga throne by 
Samudra Gupta, they would have adopted the Gupta era 
dating from 319—320 A.I), (not 349 A. D. as Mr. Ramdas 
thinks) and they would not have ventured to start an 
independent era of their own. As was pointed out in my 
article on Gahgeya Era contributed to J. A. H. R. Vol. 2. 
Part 2 the Eastern Gahga kings started their era only 
after the decline and fall of the Imperial Guptas in the 
latter half of the fifth century about 450 A.D. or 400 A.D. 
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16. From the above account, we get the genealogy 
and chronology of the Eastern Gaiigas as follows:— 

(Maharaja) Hastivarma 
(probably 530 A.D.) 

(Maharaja) Rajasimha Indravarma 
or Adhiraja Indra (537, 541 A D.) 

! 

Gunarnava 

Son (Maharaja) Indravarma 
(578, 604 A.D.) 

Gunarnava 

Son (Maharaja) Devendravarma 
(633, 645 A.D.) 


Sons, Jayavarma and (Maharaja) Anantavarma 

^ (654 A.D.) 

Maharaja f^ri (Maharaja) Devend- 

Manandavarma (671) ravarma (701, 704 A.D.) 

(Maharajadhiraja Paramesvara) 
Rajendravarma 


Sons. Anantavarma and (Maharaja) 

(754 A.D.) Devendravarma 

(758 A.D.) 



Sons, Rajendravarma and (Maharaja) 

(792 A.D.) Satyavarma (801 A.I).) 

Vajri (Indravarma) 

Son Marasimha 

Son, (Maharajadhiraja Parameswara) 
Bhupendravarma 
Son, Devendravarma (847 A.D.) 
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Social and Religious conditions:— 

The early Kalinga kings who ruled in the 4th and 5th 
century A.D. called themselves in their records Parama 
Bhagavatas, Matipitrpadanudhyatas, Sakala-Kalirigad- 
hipatis, Maharajas etc. 

The order was always addressed to the Kutumbins 
(cultivators) of villages granted, whose consent or advice 
in the matter was found necessary. Though the Dynastic 
name or Gotra of the Donor is not given, the country, name 
and Gotra of the Donee were always mentioned. 

These grants were made from the royal residence, a 
walled town or even village. The early grants consisted 
of houses or fields or small hamlets and these were made 
for merit, learning or valuable services rendered to kings 
in the occasion of solar or lunar eclipse or on the occasion 
of Makara Raiikranti or other festive occasions such as 
marriage, conquest, recovery from ill-health etc. 

The script of the records and the titles borne by them 
closely resemble those of the Salahkayan and Pallavan. 
Though they call themselves ‘ Paramabhag ivatas’ they 
seem to be Sivabhagavatas. The term ‘ Sakalakalinga ’ 
may devolve after all a part of Gan jam Dt. Parlakimidi 
and Chicacole Talakimidi and Chicacole Talugs. The title 
Maharaja may denote a subordinate position because 
titles like M tharajadhiraja, Paramabhattaraka alone show 
paramount position. 

This Kalinga line of kings came to be succeeded by 
the Gfaiiga vanixa or ganga hula line of kings in the later 
half of 5th Century. A.D. after the fall of Gupta-vakat ikas 
They are to be called Earlg gahgas whose records are 
found from the time of Vajrahasta dated ^aka 960. They 
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are also to be called Eastren Gangas of Kalinga Nagara as 
opposed to Western Gangas of Talltad. 

According to Prof. Hiralal, the Sailodbhava or tfaila- 
vam'a was changed into Gaiigavanm and the dynasty had 
its origin in the region of Uahanadi, though the W. Ganga 
Inscriptions are found from 3rd C. A. D. and E. G iaga 
Inscriptions from 5th C. A. D. the earliest which give a 
detailed account of their origin belong to latter times—11th 
C. A. D. Hari'candra had son Bharata whose wife 
bathed in R. Ganges at the time of conception and got a 
son called Gaiiga Datta who founded the Ganga line. One 
of his Successors, Visnnugupta had two sons, Bhagadatta 
and ^rldatta between whom he divided the kingdom. 
The former got Kalinga and the latter got the ancestral 
country with elephant as crest. A successor of the latter, 
Padmanabha had to fight against the ruler of Gjjain. So 
he sent his two sons Dadiga and Maha leva with some 
brahmins to the help of a Jain Guru Siinhanandi at Gan- 
gavadi. The Eastern Gangas (latter line) have also similar 
stories to tell as about their origin. They also trace their 
name to Ganga or Ganges. The Greek Geographer 
Ptolemy and Latin writers like Virgil and Curtins refer 
to * Gangaridae.’ Phiny writes of Gmgaridae Calingae or 
Ganges of Kalinga. It would appear that the tribe of 
Gangas originally dwelt in the Ganges Basin from whence 
they moved down to south or Daksina along the east coast 
plain, just as the other northern tribes moved into dekkan 
along the western route. The invasion of the Hunas and the 
defeat of the Guptas caused a revolution in the north and so 
by the year 500 A.D , a Xo. of uothern dynasties moved into 
the south and formed kingdoms. This fact explains their 
inclination to follow the northern customs political and 
social. 
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The early Eastern Ganga kings had their capital at 
Vijaya-Kalihga Nagara from which they issued many of their 
grants. They wore even all worshippers of Gokarnasvanri 
of Art. Mahadevagiri. They call themselves conquerors of 
Sakala Kaliiigi. They were the establishers of the 
spotless family of Ganga. They were Matapitrpadanu- 
dhyatas, Paramamahesvaras and Maharajas. Though 
most of the grants were made from the capital, a few were 
made from Dantapusi and other places. Again, though 
most of the grants were made to brahmins a few were 
made to vaPyas and rajaputras also. Gotr.i and Sakha 
as well as the country of the Donees are all given. The 
grants were made to brahmins to provide worship and 
offerings to god paramesvara, or to obtain increased merit 
for the king and his parents. They were also made on 
the occasion of eclipse, marriage, conquest, etc. The 
writers and executors of these grants were sometimes 
Madanahkura Palhva, Pallava Gandra or similar people 
or Dharma Khedi, Pgr a Khedi or other Khedi Kadambas 
who seem to be related to the kings. The king’s order was 
addressed to the cultivators (Kutumbins) and village heads 
(Rastrakiita Prannikhas) of the place granted. 

The villages granted were made perpetually free from 
all taxes obstacles, and entry of soldiers. Water and other 
facilities were also given. 

In all the early Eastern Ganga grants, Brahmins are 
known by their gotras and their S akhas or branches of Vedic 
ritual or Sutra. They are also called Yaiiga Brahmins or 
Kamarupa Brahmins probably, after the name of the 
country to which they belonged. In other words, Gotra and 
£akha seem to be the only distinguishing features then 
among the Brahmins. The same may be said of the Ksa- 
triyas with the exception that they do not mention their 
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Gotras in their inscriptions. While the early Calukyan, 
and Pallava kings of the 5th and 6th centuries A. D. 
mention their Gotra in their grants, the later dynasties like 
liastrakutas, Pratiharas and Eastern Gangas nowhere 
mention their Gotra. As rightly pointed out by Mr. 0. V. 
Vaidya in his book on Mediaeval Hindu Tndia, the Kula 
came to be known as Gotra as for instance, Pratihara 
Gotra and Guhila Gotra. ►Similarly, the Gaiigcya Kulanvayas 
and the Gaiigamalakulatilakas may be said to belong to the 
Gaiigeya Gotra. Mr. Yaidya, it is due to the fact that Vedic 
ritual and Vedic sacrifices were not in vogue with the Ksa- 
triyas and the worship of Puranic deities especially of iSiva 
became supreme. The former required the recital of Gotra 
and Pravara, while the latter did not. Naturally Gotra and 
and Pravara lost importance with the Ksatriyas who never 
lost respect for Vedas and Vedic ritual not involving killing 
of animals and hence have preserved the memory of Gotras 
and Pravara. Some of the Kings were learned men who 
knew Vedas and f^astras and who performed sacrifices. 
Devendravarma of Cheedivalasa piates gave gifts of land 
to Brahmin scholars for the reason “ Maya ijyadhyayana- 
kriyarabhyate”. They were all “paramamahe'varas”. 
They erected Siva temples and worshipped liiigas. Almost 
all dynasties during this period followed JSaivite worship 
though Visnu cult and Jain worship were tolerated. 
This Siva worship is stated to be more congenial 
to valour and spirit of independence. Both the 
Eastern Gaiiga kings and Eastern Calukyan kings refer 
in their grants to their worshipping Saivite Gods and 
Goddesses situated on mountain tops and winning victories 
as the result of such worship. The whole of Vengi and 
Kalinga countries are studded with Isvara lirigas. The 
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account of Hiuen Tsang shows that in Kongoto or Kon- 
yodha Kalirga and Vehgi countries Bhuddism was declining 
and Brahniinic Hinduism as evidenced by the presence of 
Deva temples was rising into prominence. 

The qualities of the king have thus been described in 
their records. They were noted for Nay a, Vinaya, Daya, 
Daksinya, Saniya, Audarya, Satya, Tyagadiguna, Matapi- 
Irpadanudhyata, etc. They were Gokarnasvamipada- 
bhaktas and paramamahesvaras. Later kings had the 
titles Maharajadhirajaparame-wara showing that they 
obtained paramount power over the whole of kaliiiga. 
These kings like the kings of other dynasties of the time 
were Brahminical Ksatriyas who followed the lead of the 
Bralunanie priests and who built ^aivite temples and en¬ 
couraged Sanskrit learning. In fact, the Aryan civilization 
of the north was freely introduced and developed in the 
Dekkan. These kings were accustomed to be absolute rulers 
though they had to follow the advice of the Purohitas, Min¬ 
isters and other officers. Their rule may therefore be des¬ 
cribed as benevolent despotism. The rules of Manava- 
dharma'astra and the principles of Kautilya’s Arthasastra 
operated freely. 

The king was at the head of the administration. All 
land belonged to him. He therefore received taxes. In 
addition to taxes, customs dues, court fees, dues from 
forests and mines, gifts and benevolences were received. 
The village formed the lowest unit of administration. The 
village heads known as Rastrakuta Pramiikhas were 
consulted in all matters of local administration, They 
were responsible for the collection of kings dues aud for 
the preservation of peace and order. The villages were 
self sufficing units which enjoyed a large measure of 
autonomy. 



E. F.—History of Kosala and Vengi. 

According to Hiuen Tsang, north-east Dekkan com¬ 
prised the following kingdoms in the first half of the 7th 
century A. D. : — 

1. Udra or IJcha or Orissa, ft was 1,400 miles in 
circuit and had its capital probably at Jajpur 5 miles in 
extent. The soil was rich and fertile and pi'oduced all 
kinds of grain and strange flowers and fruits. The people 
were uncivilized, of yellow black colour and .spoke a langu¬ 
age different from that of Central India. They were fond 
of learning. Their country was a strong seat of Buddhism, 
for, there were hundreds of Sangharamas with ten thou¬ 
sand monks and only about fifty Deva temples. A Sangha- 
rama called Puspagiri situated on a great mount which 
had a Stupa close by was visited by Buddhists. This 
country had to the south-east a great sea port called Ghar- 
itra and merchants from China, Japan, East Indies obtain¬ 
ed precious stones, elephants, cotton fabrics etc., and expor¬ 
ted them from this port. 

South west of Orissa was Koniyodhya; the people were 
brave and impulsive but black. They were polite and 
honest and used the same written characters as in Mid-India 
but their pronunciation was different. Buddhism was 
not followed. Hinduism was rising. The nation was 
powerful. It had cities protected by walls and an army 
brave and enterprizing. They ruled neighbouring provinces 
by force As their country bordered on the sea, the people 
were seafaring and trade increased. Cowrie shells and 
pearls were used in commercial transactions. This country 
may be identified with the northern part of Ctanjam and the 
southern part of Puri i. e., the region round the Chilka 
lake. In latter times it was ruled over by Bhanja kings< 
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To the south-west of this and beyond a vast jungle, lay 
Kalinga. It was one thousand miles in circuit and its capi¬ 
tal was 5 miles round. The soil was fertile but the jungles 
were full of wild elephants. The people were rough and 
uncivilized but brave and honest. At one time, Kalinga 
was very populous (during the time of A'oka and Khara- 
vela ?) but later on, it declined owing to the frequent in¬ 
vasions of neighbouring kings. 

To the north-west of Kalinga lay Kosala (Modern 
Berar). It was one thousand miles round and its capital 
was 8 miles in circuit. The population was very dense. 
Towns w r ere protected by walls. People were tall, black, 
impetuous, brave and honest. Both Buddhism and Hin¬ 
duism were prevalent. There was a great and celebrated 
rock-cut five-storeyed Buddhist monastery with Viharas 
enclosed. 

Then the pilgrim visited Andhra or Veiigi country 
which was then ruled over by Jayasimha 1 of Eastern Oalu- 
kyan line. The country was six hundred miles in circuit 
and had 20 Sangharamas and 30 Deva temples South of 
this country lay Dhanakatika or “great Andhra” which 
was probably ruled over by the Pallava kings. 

An account of South Kosala and Veigi from inscriptions. 

This country formed part of the Andhra Empire in 
the early centuries of the Christian era. The 23rd Andhra 
king Goutamiputra Satakarni is said, according to Nasik 
cave inscription to have conquered South Kosala or Berar 
along with the other countries of the Dekkan excluding the 
three southern-most Tamil kingdoms. Till the fall of the 
Andhra Empire in 22(> A. D. it formed a part of it and 
then it became separate under a new line of kings, prob- 
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ably Pallava in origin. Sarnudragupta in his Pillar in 
scription states that he conquered Mahendra of Kosala 
and then Vyaghraraja of Mahakantara and finally entered 
Kalinga. It is doubtful whether this country formed a 
part of the early Ganga rule because none of the in¬ 
scriptions of this line are discovered there. We next hear 
of its conquest by Pulakesin II the western Calukyan 
Emperor who after conquering it defeated the ruler of 
Kalinga at Pistapura and made Kaliiiga and Vengi 
into a separate Viceroyalty under his younger brother. 
About the middle of the 7th century A. D., the Chinese 
Bhuddist pilgrim Hiuen Tsang visited it and left a veryin- 
structive account of it which is given already. The Eas¬ 
tern Calukyan king Vijayaditya II who ruled for 44 
years in the first half of the 9th century A.D. and who ruled 
over both Veiigi and Kalinga as attested by the discovery 
of his inscriptions in both the countries defeated a certain 
Nagaraja of South Kosala. His step-brother is said to 
belong to Haihaya dynasty, his mother being the daughter 
of the Kalacuri king of Tripura. Vijayaditya IV 
claims to have conquered the region of Trikalinga along 
with its forests. The Eastern Calukyans defeated the 
Kaliiigas and obtained the elephants from the Kousalas. 
Prom the above account it is clear that the Eastern Calu¬ 
kyans tried to conquer Kosala but in vain. The Vaka- 
takas claim-to have defeated the Kousalas. Narendrasena 
in an inscription claims to have conquered Kosala,'Makala, 
and Malava in 467 A. D. Another king of the Vakatakas 
Harisena (50 l to 530 A. D.) claims to have made conquests 
in all directions and conquered Malava, Kalinga, Kosala, 
Trikuta, Lata and Andhra. In 510, Bhanugupta of Malava 
is said to have allied himself with the king of ^arabhapura 
which is identified as Kosala by Dubrueil, but was de¬ 
feated by Harisena. “It is probable that the Vakataka 
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dynasty was replaced in the middle of the 6th century 
A. D. by that of Kalacuris who held the possession of 
all the country between Nasik and Ujjain”. Dubrueil 
states that Raipur on river Mahanadi was ruled over by 
kings of isarabhapura, and that it was situated between 
Kali iga and Vakataka kingdoms Its kings were the 
vassals of Vakatakas and the letters of their inscriptions 
are‘boxheaded like those of Guptas and VakatakasThe 
two most powerful kings that ruled over South Kosala 
in the latter half of the 5th century A. D. were Sudeva 
and Java. What is known as Amarakautak region was 
included in Kosala. It would appear that the Kalacuris of 
Oheda conquered Kosala at the close of 8th century and 
fought for extension of power in the 9th century with their 
neighbours the Eastern Gaiigas and Eastern Calukyans. 

Conclusion :—The History of this part of India is 
still shrouded in obsecurity from which a few inscriptions 
reveal a very interesting picture. Tt is clear that N. E. 
Dekkan in the tirst millennium A. D. was subject to the 
same position to which N. W. Dekkan was. The fall of the 
Andhra Empire due probably to Pallava invasion re¬ 
sulted in the establishment of .several Brahmanical dynas¬ 
ties. A Hindu Brahmanical Revival followed by the exten¬ 
sive use of Sanskrit, performance of Horse sacrifices, 
study' of Vedas, gifts to Brahmans and Temples, took 
place after the Buddhist age. The Aryan culture and 
civilisation of Northern India freely flowed into the 
Dekkan through the channels of the Vakataka, E. Gaiiga 
and E. Calukyan rulers. The administration of justice 
according to Manava Dharma Sastra and Canakya’s 
Arthra Sastra and reconstruction of Varnasrama and 
religious ideals which were modified by Buddhist tenets 
and spread of Aryan civilisation freely into the Dravi- 
dian South were no mean achievements of this period. 
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ASSAMESE HISTORICAL LITERATURE. 

Suryyakumar Tihuyan, M. A., B. L., Professor, Cotton 
College, Gauhali, Assam. 

The talented compiler of the Gupta inscriptions 
deplored, in the following words, the absence of ancient 
historical compilations in India,—“Rich as have been their 
bequests to us in other lines, the Hindus have not transmit¬ 
ted to us any historical works which can be accepted as re¬ 
liable for any early times.......It is, indeed, very questionable 

whether the ancient Hindus ever possessed the true histori¬ 
cal se ise, in the shape of the faculty of putting together 
genuine history on broad and critical lines ” 1 This 
statement would have been qua lifted to a great extent if it 
had been known that the Assamese people have preserved 
regular chronicles of their country from very early times. 
This claim is substantiated by what Sir George Abraham 
Grierson said several years ago in the Linguistic Survey of 
India, —“The Assamese are justly proud of their national 
literature. In no department have they been more success¬ 
ful than in -a branch of study iu which India, as a rule, is 
curiously deficient. The historical works, or Buranjis, as 
they are styled by the Assamese, are numerous and volu¬ 
minous. According to the custom of the country, a know¬ 
ledge of the Buranjis was an indispensable qualification to 
an Assamese gentleman.” 

Anandaram Dhekial Phukan, the first Assamese to re¬ 
ceive the light of western culture, and who rose to the rank 
of a District Magistrate at the age of twenty-seven, wrote 


(I). Dr. J. F. Fleet’s Indian Epigraphy, reprinted from The Imperial 
Gazetteer of India . Vol. II, pp. 3 and 5. 
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so early as 1855,—“Tn no department of literature do the 
Assamese appear to have been more successful than in His¬ 
tory. Remnants of historical works that treat of the times 
of Bhagadatta, a contemporary of Rajah Yudhisthir, are 
still in existence. The chain of historical events, however, 
since the last 600 years, has been carefully preserved, and 
their authenticity can be relied upon. It would be difficult 
to name all the historical works, or as they are styled by 
the Assamese, Buranjis. They are numerous and volumin¬ 
ous. According to the custom of the country, a knowledge 
of the Buranjis was an indispensable qualification in an 
Assamese gentleman, and every family of distinction, and 
specially the Government and public officers, kept the most 
minute records of historical events, prepared by the learn¬ 
ed Bandits of the country.” 1 

Of these Buranjis, many have been recovered while 
many more are still in possession of ancient families They 
are written in fast-coloured ink on polished strips of the 
bark of Saci tree, Aquilana Ayallocha. We may classify 
these chronicles under three main heads, confining our re¬ 
marks to those which we have ourselves seen and gone 
through. 

1. Desultory chronicles of the Hindu kings of Kamar- 
ftpa, from Bhagadatta to the consquest of Assam by the 
Ahoms, a Shan tribe, in 1228 A. D. 

2. Chronicles of the Ahoin kings of Assam, from 1228 
to the termination of their rule in 1826 continued up to 
1838 A. D. 

3. Chronicles of countries other than Assam. 

Beside the above three classes there are numerous 


(1) A Few Remarks on the Assamese Language. 1855, pp. 45—46. 
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varieties of chronicles supplementing and amplifying the 
information found in the former, and they are dynastic 
archives and chronicles, family histories or Vamsavalis, 
chronicles of the religious institutions or Salra Buranjis, 
and metrical chronicles dealing with the lives of religious 
pontiffs and founders of the numerous religious creeds and 
monasteries of Assam. 

1. Chronicles of Early Kamariipa Rulers. —History and 
tradition are interwoven in the texture of these chronicles, 
and none of them gives an exhaustive survey of all the 
rulers, though attempts are made to indicate the chronology 
by the mention of succeeding dynasties with the names of 
their prominent representatives. One feels that the crude 
chroniclers have committed ‘the fault of treating contempo¬ 
raneous dynasties as successive'. Some names occurring 
here are to be found in the inscriptions of Kamariipa kings, 
published from time to time in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal and the Epigraphica Indica 1 . 

According to these chronicles, the earliest king of 
Assam or Kamariipa was Mahiranga-danava, son of Brahma, 
who had his capital at Moiroka near Gauhati. He was 
succeeded by Hatakasur, SSambarasur and Ratnasur. The 
last king was killed by Visnu, who installed Narakasur on 
the throne of Pragjyotisa. After the death of Naraka in 
the hands of Srlkrsna, the great Bhagadatta of 
Kuruksetra fame sat on the throne of Kamariipa. Dis¬ 
crepancies are noticeable in the enumeration of the succes¬ 
sors of Bhagadatta, and we come across the following 
names, Bhagadatta's son Dharinapala, his son Kamapala, 

1. The copper-PIate grants of the following kings of Kamarupa were publishel in 
the J. A. S. B. for 1840, 1894, 1897 and 1898 respectively, Vnnamaladeva, Bulavarm&n 
Indrapala, Batnapala ; those of Vaidyadeva and Bhaskaravarman in Ep. lad for 1914* 
See S. K. Bhuyau’s Copper-plate and Stone Inscriptions of Old Assam f 
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his son Prthvipala, and numerous' other kings of the 
Bhagadatta line, extending over nineteen generations, each 
ruler reigning for a period of 105 to 125 years. Then came 
a king of another dynasty, named Madhava, whose son 
Laksinip.ila invaded Gauda, and died after a reign of 74 
years. Laksmipfda’s son Subahu, Suvanga in some 
chronicles, detained the horse let loose by Raja Vikrama- 
ditya in connection with his A vamedha sacrifice. 
Vikramaditya invaded Pragjyotisapurn, and rescued his 
horse after vanquising Subahu, who then retired to the 
Himalayas with his wife and children. He was succeeded 
hy his minister Sumati, though he had a son. Subala, who 
joined his father in his penances. There were 21 kings of 
the dynasty of Madhava 1 . 'Then a Ksatriva, named 
Jitari, who belonged to the Dravida country occupied the 
throne of Kamartipa, and assumed the name Dharmapala, 
who brought to Assam several families «.f Brfihmanas and 
Kayasthas Horn Gauda and Kanauj. Dharmapfda’s son 
SSatanika, also known as Ratnapala or Raktusimha invaded 
the Gauda kingdom, and was succeeded by his son 
Somapfila. The Ksatriya dynasty founded by Jitari 
ruled for 8, according to some manuscripts 17, generations, 
the last being Rfunacandra or Pratapasimha, w'hose son 
through Oandraprabha, named Sasahka or Arimatta, 
became ruler of all the four pithas of Katnarfipa, Ratna, 
Kama, Svarna and Saumara. Arimatta constructed a 
huge rampart, which is known as Vaidyargarh up to this 
day ; he was defeated by the invader Phingua, of the royal 
family of Kamata, who had learnt the vulnerable point in 

!• Gunabhintm Borua memtion9 17 Kings of the Dynasty, they were Buddhists. 
Subahu is 9&id to have ruled for 10) years. Acc. to Gniriblitram Lakshtnipala was th^ 
Peaultii^ftte spvoreign of the Dynasty. 
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the war-methods of Arimatta from the latter's wife 
Raktamala. Phingua murdered Haktamala, but he himself 
was killed by Arimatta *s son Raktasimha or Gajanka, who 
then ascended the throne of his father. Gajanka was 
succeeded by his son Sukaranka, and the latter by 
Mrgahka. Arimatta’s descendants ruled for four gene¬ 
rations, for the period of 240 years, from Haka 1160 to 1400. 
Mrgahka was childless, and he died of consumption as a 
punishment for carrying on secret liaison with a Brahmana 
woman. With Mrgahka, the long line of Hindu rulers of 
Assam came to an end. Kamarupa then became divided 
into numerous principalities, governed by the Barabhuyans 
and others who were gradually subdued by the Ahoms. The 
kingdom was invaded by Hussain Shah, Padshah of Gaur. 
Kuch Bchar then rose into prominence under Visvasiinha 
in the first half of the sixteenth century 1 . 

The above synopsis, which has been based on manus¬ 
cript chronicles without any attempt to divest the narrative 
of its native crudeness, will convince the reader that a 
systematic attempt was made in old Assam to record at 
least the traditions, which have been regarded as a 
subsidiary source of history, specially when they receive 
corroboration from other authoritative records, such as 
inscriptions. The original narrative of the Buranjis might 
have been drawn from written records which have now been 
lost, and which may eventually come to light when a more 
systematic, vigorous and organised attempt is made to 


1. This account of tho early Kamarupa rulers is based on two India Office 
manuscripts, transcripts of which are in the library of the Kamarupa Anusandhan 
Samiti, Gauhati. I have also consulted Haliram Dhole ial Pirn Nan's (father of Anundo- 
ram quoted ante ) History of Assam in Bengali, published in 1829. Phukan appears to 
have drawn his materials from ms. Chronicles of the class described Vide Review of 
Haliram Phukan's History in the Journal of the Bangiya Sahitya Parisat by 8 K 
Bhuyan, 1333 B. E., No. 1. / * 
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recover and examine all the manuscripts lying in the 
archives of Assamese families. Epigraphic records, 
hitherto discovered, tend more to corroborate in substance 
than to contradict the account given above, making ample 
allowance for the absence of the critical spirit which is 
absolutely a modern product. At least, it has not been 
proved that any of the facts is unreliable except from the 
chronological point of view. 

Inscriptional evidence helps us to trace the following 
rulers of Kamarupa : Naraka, Bhagadatta, Vajradatta 
interval 1 , Pusyavarman, Samudravarman, Balavarman I, 
Kalyanavarman, Ganapativarman, Mahendravarman, Naray- 
anavarman, Mahabhutivarman, Candramukhavarman 
Sthitavarman, Susthitavarman alias Mrgaiika, Suprasthita- 
varman, Bh.iskaravarman, interval, Salastambha, Vigrahas- 
tambha, Palakastambha, Vijayastambha, inteval (?), iSrl- 
Har?a, interval, Pralambha, Harjjara, Vanamala, Jayamala, 
Balavarman IT, interval, Tyagasimha, Brahmapala, 
Ratnapala, interval, Tisyadeva, Vaidyadeva. The non¬ 
recurrent^ of most of these names in the chronicles may be 
due to the following reasons ; first, the epigraphic texts 
were composed by learned scholars under the strict super¬ 
vision of ministers to be finally approved by the monarch, 
and in consultation with authentic dynastic records, where 
laudatory exaggerations may creep in, as in the case of the 
Mandasor inscription of Ya'odhartnan 2 but never an in¬ 
accuracy with regard to the names of persons or places: as a 
reward for his labour the composer’s name occasionally goes 
down to posterity, being engraved in the concluding part of 


1. Ace. to Yunn-Chwang the dynasfy of Bhagadatta had been ruling fo* 3,000 
years when he Visited ICamarupa ; so the interval between Vajradatta and Pughyavar- 
man may he roughly computed at 2700 years. 

2. Smith’s Early History of India , p. 318, 
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the inscription, as the one of Mahadandayaka IIari?ena of 
the Allahabad Inscription of Samudragupta. The kings are 
mentioned in their honorific appellations, rather than in 
their popular titles, except on very rare occasions, where 
the popular name had some widespread significance as in 
the case of Bhaskaravarman’s father Susthitavarman, 
whose alternative name Mrgahka also figures in the 
Nidhanapur copperplate, a title which Hamsavega could 
not forbear to mention before Emperor Har?avardhana\ 
The chronicles of the early period which approximate the 
free-lance journalism of the present day rather than 
authoritative official documents, and which were mainly 
written for popular instruction, generally inserted the 
names by which the monarehs were known widely among 
their subjects. Arimatta, who like king Arthur, is the 
central figure of an extensive cycle of legends is never 
known as ESasanka, which name occurs curiously only in 
one chronicle. So we believe some of the chronicle kings of 
Kamarupa^ may be identical with the sovereigns of the 
epigraphic relies. Secondly, the inscriptions hitherto 
discovered, do not help us to trace the missing links ; and 
intervals of hundreds of years, as in the case of Vajradatta 
and Pu?yavarman, remain still unbridged. The chronicle 
kings might have reigned in these intervals. 

Now let us turn to the epigraphic corroborations of 
the chronicle account. In all the inscriptions and Hindu 
classics, Bhagadatta is regarded as the founder of the dy¬ 
nasty of kings, known after his name, and known also as 
the Bhauma dunasty 1 2 . The chronicles give Dharmapala 

1. Bairn’s Earslw-chorita. tr. CowoH and Thomas, p. 217. 

2. Bhauma \b applied to a ruler of NoraVa \s race in Ratnnpnla grant, while 
Kanmra is used na the name of the dynasty to which Vajradatta ralonged in Indr&- 
pala’s grant. Vide J.A.8-B., 1897, p. 124; 1898. p. 108, 
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as the name of Bhagadatta’s successor, against Vajradatta 
in the inscriptions. Dharmapala is a generic title, beiug 
assumed also by the first Dravidian king of Kamarupa, 
Jitari. Vajradatta miglit have been known also as Dhar- 
tnapala, which has been used by our traditionalist chroni¬ 
cler, leaving the more accurate dynastic name Vajradatta 
to the official composer. 

Another king of Kamarupa, Subahu, is said to have 
intercepted the sacrificial horse of Vikramaditya evidently 
a powerful ruler of Northern India. As this tradition has 
a more general interest we will scrutinise it somewhat 
minutely. The generic character of the name Vikramddilya 
has now boon established beyond question 1 . But who 
was this particular Vikramaditya who vanquished the 
Kamarupa king, Subahu, the last king of the Post-Bhaga- 
datta dynasty l There are four recorded conflicts between 
Kamarupa and rulers of Northern India. 

(a) Kamarupa was one of the kingdoms whose rulers 
Pratyania nrpalis, gratified the imperious commands and 
obeyed the orders of the Indian Napoleon, Samudragupta 
as we learn from the Allahabad inscription 3 , which how¬ 
ever does not give any a< caunt of the conquest or subjuga¬ 
tion of Kamarupa. It is a well known fact that the Im¬ 
perial Guptas favoured the recrudescence of Hinduism, 
and that Samudragupta who has been styled in a coin 
Ahmmcdha Parakmim, restored the Asvamedha sacrifice, 
was supposed to be in abeyance since the time of Pu?yami- 
tra. The conqueror performed the ceremony with great 
suplendour, where millions of gold and silver coins were 
distributed among Brahmatias. An inscribed stone figure 

K Vide Indian Autiquary* 1901; J.R.A.S., 1905. 

Fleet ’? Gupta Inscriptions, No, 1. 
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of a sacrificial horse is now in the Lucknow Museum, 
though the inscription which was visible before is now al¬ 
most effaced 1 2 3 . Samudragupta's son Oandragupta II 
is regarded as one of the Indian Vikramadityas, during 
whose reign Kalidasa is supposed to have flourished. The 
poet’s description of Raghu’s digvijaya over the Kamariipa 
king*, who was vanquished in his own territory by the 
imperial invader, might be an echo of the actual defeat of 
the ruler of Assam in the hands of the father of the poet’s 
patron. Our chronicler’s transferring of the title Vikra- 
tnaditya from son to father is the most rational historical 
mistake, in the multiplicity of the title; and besides, who 
knows that the Indian Mapolean himself was not a 
Vikramaditya? 

(b) According to the Mandasor stone inscription, 
Yasodharman extended his territories up to the Lauhitya. 
The achievements of this ruler as recorded in the inscrip¬ 
tion have been held as an instance of panegyrical grandilo 
quence; and his name is not mentioned in any other con¬ 
temporary document, except a few inscriptions, which 
would be impossible if he had been a Vikramaditya. 

..., .(c) The Aphsad inscription refers to the victory of 
Mahasenagupta, one of the later Gupta rulers over Suslhi- 
tavarinan, the fame of which heroic deed was heard on the 
banks of the Lauhitya during the reign of Mahasenagupta’s 
grandson Adityasena, some seventy or eighty years after. 
Discarding the theory of Susthitavarman being a Maukhari 
king, and taking him as the Kamarupa ruler, being father of 
Bhaskaravarinan', we have no additional date to connect 

1. Enrly History of India, p. 288 

2. Haghuvamsa, Cnnto 4, w. 81-85. t - 

3. The name Susthitavarman does not occur in any Mauklinri coin .or re¬ 

cord, while it is mentioned as that of Bhaskaravarman^ father in (1) ttarshacharita , 
(2) the Nidhanpur copper-plate, (3) and on the Nalanda seal. , . , 
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the Mahasenagupta-Susthitavarman contest with our chro¬ 
nicler's Vikramaditya-Subahu campaign. 

(6) According to the account of the chronicle, the 
last king of Naraka's line was ousted by Madhava, who 
had 20 successors, the last being Subabu who was defeated 
by a Vikramaditya. The copper-plate of Ratnapila, 
J. A. S. B., 1898, p. 114, states that Naraka's dynasty was 
overthrown by Salastambha, a great king of the Mlecchas. 
Salastambha bad 20 successors, the last being Tyagasimha. 
The grant of Vanamfdadeva, J. A. X. B., 1840, says that 
Pralambha, father of Harjjaravarman 1 , destroyed his 
enemies and took action against those who were enemies 
to his ancestors, from Salastambha to 8 ri-Harsa. In the- 
inscription of Jayadeva Paracakrakama, the Licchavi 
king of Nepal, Harsadeva is mentioned as father of 
Rajyamati, born of the royal family of Bhagadatta, a tri¬ 
bute which has not been paid to her father Harsadeva, 
probably because Rajyamati’s relationship with the Bha¬ 
gadatta family was derived from the female line’. One 
thing is clear from this inference that, Rajyamati's mother 
etc. being of the family of Bhagadatta, Harsadeva must 
be of a non-Bhagadatta family, a conclusion which agrees 
with the evidence of the chronicle account, and Vanamala's 
grant read with that of Ratnapfila, and Prof. S. Krishna- 
swami Aiyangar surmises that Harsadeva of the Nepal 
inscription is the same as ^ri-Harsa of Vanamala’s grant. 
The learned historian points to the possibility of Harsa¬ 
deva of Katnarupa, and lord of Gauda, Odra, Kaliiiga and 
Kosala, being the Gauda ruler who was defeated by Yaso- 

T. In the rock inscription at Tezpur. of the reign of Harjjaravarman, 
when* the Gupta era 510 has been nsed. corresponding to 828-29 4. D. 

2. The inscription was deciphered by Dr. Bhagawanlal Indraji, in the Ind. 
4nt., VoMX. The date of the insep. corresponds to A. D. 758—^9. b - 
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varman of Kanauj, as described in the Prakrta poem 
Gaudavaho, i.e. Gaudavadha or slaying of Lhe Bengal 
ruler 1 . Ya^ovarman was a veritable Vikramaditya, 
being patron of Bhavabhuti, and Vakpatiraja the author of 
Gaudavaho. May we not take the Vikramaditya-Subahu 
conflict to be identical with Ya ovarman-Harsadeva war i 

The chronicles have preserved a large mass of fact lore 
which is still to be found in oral traditions among unsophis¬ 
ticated people, some being associated with many ancient 
sites and ruins of the Assam Valley. We hesitate to dis¬ 
miss the account as untrustworthy, in the paucity of data 
with which they can be verified, and which may be forth¬ 
coming when long-continued investigations will place at 
our disposal a larger volume of facts. There are instances 
where tradition has preceded history. I will cite only one. 
A historical ballad culled by me from a villager, dealing 
with the life of Badancandra Barphukan, the Ahom 
Viceroy of Gauhati, who brought over the Burmese to 
Assam in 1817, gives a picture of an Assamese princess, 
Rangili by name, the queen of King Bodowapaya of Ava*. 
According to the ballad, Rangili was responsible for secur¬ 
ing for Badanacandra the good graces of the Burmese 
monarch, who lent the supplicant a strong Burmese detach¬ 
ment with which he returned to Assam. The episode was 
never before known, not being mentioned in any history 
published up to that date. Subsequent investigations 


1. Forgotten Episodes in the History of Mediaeval India, J. I. History* 
Dec. 1026, p 327. The two questions, 1st. whether Susthitavarman of the Aphdad 
inscription was a Kamarupa king, and 2nd. Harshdeva's non-Bhftgadatta origin, 
have been discussed in 9. K. Bhuyan’s “Copper plate a'id Stone Inscriptions of Ola 
Assam . 1 9 

2 Barphukanar Git 9 ed. by S. B. Bhuyan: review in the J* 3. A. 3. for 1925. 
pp. 763-769. 
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proved that Rangili’s intercession was a historical fact, 
which received further corroboration from the Diary of 
(Japt. Hiram Cox, the British Resident at Ava. 1 2 

With regard to these chronicles, the duty of the future 
investigator will be to extricate the historical substance 
from the large mass of narratives of a traditional charac¬ 
ter. Whatever might be their value, they at least help us 
to sketch the outline of the ancient history of Kama- 
rupa, provisionally, and not entirely in an unconnected 
form. 

2. Chronicles of the Ahom Rulers, A.D. 1228—1838. — 

Our claim that Assam is an exception to the complaint 
made by western scholars regarding the paucity of histori¬ 
cal literature among the Hindus, is based upon chronicles 
dealing with the events of the Ahom period. The 
Ahoms were a member of the great Shan race, to which the 
peoples of Burma and Siam also belong. The Siamese 
and the Burmans have maintained voluminous chronicles 
of their countries, known as P’otignawadans and Azawins 
respectively, which betray their historical instincts, though 
not critical according to our modern conception. The 
introduction of historiography into Assam by the Ahoms 
was one of the greatest cultural contributions which they 
made to the land of adoption. At the same time, there is 
room for doubt that the contact of Assam with Kashmir, 
the only other Hindu country which can boast of any 
historical literature through King Meghavahana, the 
Consort of the Kamarupa princess Amrtaprabha,* and 
through the invasion of Muktapida Lalitaditya, might also 
be responsible for the historical predilections of the 


1. RangiHy hy Srijut Bendhar Sarma, pub. in Banhi , Vol. XV., p. 492 

2. Rajataranginif tr. A. Stein, Book II, vv. 147—150; III, yv. 9-10. 
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Assamese people. The question has not yel been finally 
mooted. 

Whatever may be the contributory factors, Assam 
possesses a voluminous mass of chronicles. They are known 
as Buranjis which is an Ahom word, literally meaning ‘ a 
store that teaches the ignorant.’ They were com piled under 
the supervision of Government officials, and the chroniclers 
were given free access to all the necessary state papers, 
including despatches from local administrators and com¬ 
manders engaged in civil and belligerent operations, dip¬ 
lomatic letters, court minutes recorded day to day, as 
well as proceedings of important judicial trials. Attached 
to the secretariat there was an army of scribes unde!* an 
officer called Likhakar Barua or superintendent of the 
department of writers. Buranjis were also compiled by 
the nobles under their immediate supervision or by them¬ 
selves. They were periodically brought up-to-date. Copies 
of the chronicles were taken by persons who wanted to 
preserve in their iii*chivcs a representative collection of 
puthis or manuscripts. The result was that every 

family of distinction managed to have a Buranji in its 

, • 

possession/ 

A knowledge of history was an indespensable factor 
in the cultural equipment of an Assamese gentleman. It 
was a part of the training imparted to the children of 
of princes and nobles. A few pages of a Buranji were 
recited in royal marriages. It was even believed that 
the future could be ascertained by consulting hand-written 
chronicles. All this tended to convert the secular Buranjis 

.1. The subject of Assamese historiography has been discussed in S. K. Bhuyan’s 
Ahomctr Din. pp. 89—92; Review of t)r. Wade's History ef Assam, pub. in Cotton 
College Magazine for January 1925; and iu the Introduction to New Lights on Mogul 
India from Assamese Sources 
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into religious scriptures. In A.D. 1803, an Ahom officer 
named SSrinatha Duara Barburua had a history compiled 
of the kings of Tungkhungiya Dynasty, who reigned from 
1682 to the termination of Ahom rule. The preamble to 
this chronicle testifies to the esoteric veneration with which 
Buranjis were looked upon in old Assam: 

“ Salutation to &rfkrsna ! Salutation to Gane^a ! 
Salutation to Parvali! 'I'his is the Buranji compiled 
in &aka 1725 under the orders of the Duara Barbarua. 
Keep it secretly. Do not give it to your son if you have no 
confidence in him. Panclitas have prohibited the betrayal 
of princes: and if trust is violated it amounts to an insult 
shown to one’s mother. So keep it in confidence; more 
specially it is an unfathomable tifistra; who ever finds 
its bottom! Even great sages become victims of mistakes; 
so Panclitas should not at random find fault with this book, 
for if one is bent upon detecting blemishss he will find 
many. This is the chronicle of the Swargadoes or Kings 
of the Tungkhungiya Dynasty. This history was written 
on Thursday, the twenty-second of Phalguna, on the Pom- 
cami Til hi” '. 

The chronicles are mutually corroborative and sup¬ 
plementary. Inaccuracies and mis-statements are rare 
except those arising from scribal ignorance or idiosyn¬ 
crasy. The portions relating to the conflicts with the 
Muhammadans are materially corroborated by correspond¬ 
ing Persian chronicles 1 . Facts are mentioned accurately 
to the hour and the minute. We cite two instances from 

1. This chronicle is being translated into English by S. K. Bhuyati Por the Asshm 
Government. 

2. Some instances of confirmation of Assamese accounts by Persian chronicles 
were pointed out in S.K. Bhuyan’s * Mrs. Jumla and Ram Singha in Assaih’ in the 
Journal of Indian History for December 1926. 
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a manuscript chronicle, part of which was published in the 
first Assamese magazine, Arunodoi, in 1852: 

(t) “On Saturday, the 13th of Sravaija, in the year 1565 
&aka, on the sixth danda at night, the queen said to the 
brother of the king. ‘ It is your son who killed my son. 
I will slay him in turn, so bring him out.’ 

(n). “ Not being able to disregard the request of the 
Dangarias (t. e., the three cabinet ministers) of the Baruas 
and of other officers, the Kuonria prince ascended the throne 
on the morning of Saturday, the 13th of Bhadra, &aka 
1560.” 

In the process of conserving the deeds of the people 
with a remarkable stress on realism, the Buranjis have be¬ 
come endowed with human interest, instead of being dry- 
as-dust chronicles of court events. We shall quote an ex¬ 
ample from a voluminous chronicle of the reign of Laksmi 
Simha, 1769-1780. A worldly-minded V&isnava Ahom 
noble, being importuned to accept initiatory mantras from 
a bakta Gosain or religious head replied as follows 

“ I am the son of an Ahom. What mantras have we 
got 1 We are all’entangled in the bait of worldliness. If 
we take mantras and sit down for a moment to utter them, 
the children will cry, the women folk of the house will 
break the silence of the atmosphere by their gossips, our 
retainers and tenants will produce a vociferous howl, com¬ 
mands will come from the king to proceed to his presence 
at once. So, how shall one bring liis mantras to perfection ? 
So we the sons of the Ahoms have all agreed to cherish the 
religion as propounded in the Bhagavata. So, why should 
we be offered the mantras V* 
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Patriotic utterances are not rare in these chronicles. 
The Moamaras, a Vaisnava sect, were once insulted by a 
Sakta sovereign, Queen Phule vari, consort regnant of 
tsiva Hiniha, 1714-14 1 . They marshalled their forces and 
raised the standard of revolt, and thereby produced a civil 
war in the country which had a very disastrous consequence. 
The Ahom king Laksmi Simha (led from the capital and 
took shelter in an old fortress with his ministers and de¬ 
pendants. The nobles offered him two alternatives, one 
to surrender to the rebels and the other to proceed to Lower 
Assam with a view to collect an army to oust the mutineers. 
The Chief Executive Officer, Kirticandra Barbarua, cham¬ 
pioned the second proposal, and said : — 

“The duty of a Ksattriya is to tight as long as there 
is life in his body. If victorious he enjoys the powers and 
blessings of sovereignty; if dead he goes to heaven. If he 
desists from fighting he earns disgrace for after life; while 
in this world he has to lead a life of subservience to others. 
As he has perpetually to carry out the commands of others, 
he becomes subjected to fright, humiliation and pain. He 
has to live in eternal solicitation of death, 'this is certain¬ 
ly a dire distress. When a king becomes subjected to a 
monarch of another country, diplomatic measures should be 
adopted so that the conqueror may return to his own king¬ 
dom. On his retirement the subdued prince should remain 
in preparedness with his army; and when opportunities 
present themselves for action, he should act promptly and 

reinstate himself in his lost suzerain power.The wicked 

have never consistently maintained their vows of friend¬ 
ship with the pious. The wicked have no forgiveness and 

l. St'f Is.s'amr.vf V nr Jnhan by S. K. Rhnyan, reviewed in J. R. A. S.,fo r 
Jnly. 1027. 




piety. So none of the king’s adherents will be spared by 
the rebels. If nothing untoward happens to His Majesty, 
he will at least have some mental anxiety and displeasure; 
his nobles and followers also will share the same; it will 
then be impossible for the king to collect adherents like our¬ 
selves. A person acquires a petty job by parting with large 
sums of money and other articles; still he is reluctant to 
give it up. If any body asserts that the Moamaras will 
retire to the forest after attaining the position of a Raja- 
cakravartl. Your Majesty should by no means believe in 
such words.” 

The warning of the Barbarua was ignored, with the 
result that the rebels seized the persons of the king and 
his nobles, and ran the Government in their name for some 
time. Kirticandra was pressed to death under two wooden 
cylinders; and the country became plunged in anarchy and 
confusion. 

Let us quote a patriotic speech uttered under more 
favourable circumstances. The western limit of ancient 
Kamarupa extended up to the river Karatoya. In course 
of time Kamarupa became much reduced in size. In the 
first half of the sixteenth century, the Ahoms chased the 
invader Turbak as far as the Karatoya. But for diplo¬ 
matic reasons the boundaries were pushed further east, and 
rested on the river Manaha, opposite Goalpara. The grea¬ 
test of the Ahom rulers, Rudra Simha, 1696-171.4, cherished 
the ambition of restoring the limits of the once extensive 
kingdom of Kamarupa, and made colossal preparations for 
the same enterprise. We shall quote an extract from the 
proceedings of the war-council, convened specially to dis¬ 
cuss the scheme, as we have got it recorded in a manuscript 
chronicle. 
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“Barpatra Gohain's speech. The territories bordering 
on the Karatoya are ours. The enemies have got possession 
of them only on account of our indifference and inaction. 
The duty of a king is to destroy the enemy, and to recover 
lost possessions with a view to preserve the ancient boun¬ 
daries of his kingdom. We have a large fleet (Nawarra) 
and naval soldiers, and abundance of war materials If the 
king orders the enemy will be crushed and destroyed. 

“ The Buragohain then added, the king’s proposal is 
reasonable, and what the Barpatra Gohain says is equally 
reasonable. The ancestors of our king, had, by virtue of 
their prowess and courage crossed the boundries of Ran- 
gamati, and washed their swords at the Karatoya-Ganga. 
They found it inconvenient to fix the boundries of Assam 
at the Karatoya, so they made the river Manas the western 
limits of Assam, and established a garrison at Gauhati. In 
the reign of Jayadhvaja Sitnha, there was an abundance 
of provisions and men, and still he earned the name of the 
Deserting King 1 . Arms and ammunitions, materials 
and supplies are torpid and impotent; the followers and. 
subordinates of the king are symbols of life and.animation, 
they alone can infuse into the immobile war-provision a 
dynamic force.’’ 2 

The Ahom conception of sovereignty is nowhere better 
illustrated than in the speech made by Sonai Buragohain, 
the prime minister, at the coronation of Pramatta Simba, 
1744 51. 

1. Jayadwaja Singha was the king of A*sam during whose reign the country 
was overrun by the Moguls undor Mir Jumla. The king left the capital and took 
shelter in the hills of Namrup. 

2. This extract was printed in S. Iv. Bhuyan’s Mir Jamlaand Earn, Singha in 
Assam, pub. in Journal of Indian History, December L9215 pp. 372-3. Rangamati was 
the Mogul garrison in the present District of Goalpara, being constructed during the 
reign of Akbar by Ise Khan Masnad-i-Ali, the Bhuyan chieftain of Khizrpur, Bcnaal 
Past and Present, No. 57. 
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“The Barphukan led the new king by the hand to the 
throne, and said, ‘The king’s brother has now become the 
king. All people assembled here, including the Baruas 
and the Phukans should now bow down before the 
newly anointed king.’ Then the assembly knelt before the 
king and paid their homage to him. 

“The Buragohain then turned to the king and said, 
‘The Almighty God has conferred upon you the exalted 
office of a king. The preservation of the pious, the punish¬ 
ment of the wicked, and vigilant investigation into the 
happiness and misery of your subjects, have now become 
your sole duty. Just as one sheltered by a huge tree be¬ 
comes free from heat and ruin, so during the kingship of 
your elder brother Your Majesty was not affected by the 
piety or sin of your subjects. Prom to-day God will hold 
you responsible for the virtue and wickedness of the crea¬ 
tures under your sway. Your Majesty will have to discri¬ 
minate between actions which are good and those which 
produce evil.” 

The chronicles contain many accounts which are 
valuable to historians of Assam-Muhammadan conflicts of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Some of them are 
interspersed with copies of diplomatic letters that were 
interchanged between the Ahom and Mogul courts. Mir 
Jumla wrote to Aurangzeb : 

From Dacca. “Assam has occupied Kfunrup, and is 
contemplating to invade us. My scheme of subduing the 
country of the Maghs cannot be completed within a short 
time. So in the meantime I propose to invade Kuch Behar 
and Assam. I am awaiting the orders of the Emperor.” 
Aurangzeb replied as follows:—“I want you to invade Kuch 
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Behar and Assam and to consolidate oui supiemacy 
there. 1 ” 

The above extracts translated literally from manuscript 
chronicles will convey some idea of the nature of their 
contents. They are written in Assamese prose of a very 
racy character, though Buranjis written in the now 
practically obsolete Ahom language are also met now'and 
then. The Vaisnava literature of Assam is artistic in its 
style and subject-matter, and does not throw much light on 
the actual life of the people except in an indirect manner. 
The Buranjis have enshrined the sorrow's and sufferings of 
the people, which, when widely read will be a revelation 
and an educator of the first magnitude. There are 
amorous intrigues and courtly romances, idylls of pastoral 
life, outbursts of partriotism and valour, critical analysis 
of complex political situations and epical descriptions of 
war and triumph. We only wish that our fellow-workers 
in and outside Assam had known more of these Buranjis, 
of which, not only the Assamese, but all men of 
Hindusthan will feel immensely proud. 

I will now reproduce an extract illustrating the 
diplomatic negotiations between the Mogul general Rama 
Sitnha and the Ahom commander Laeit Bavphukan. 
According to the Treaty concluded between Allah Yar 
Khan and Momiii Tarauli Barbarua during the reign of 
Emperor Shah .Tahan, Gauhfiti had belonged to the Moguls. 
But after the departure of Mir .Tumla, Gauhfiti was wrested 
back bv the Ahoms. Rama Siinha sent a message to Lacit to 
the following effect : 

“The Phukan should remember the old treaty and give 

1. This is corroborateJ by Riyazii-s-St il itin, tr. Mr. A. Salam for the A. S. 
pp. 224-5. 
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us back the fort of Gauhati. Then only the cows and 
Brahmanas will be saved. I am the son of Raja Makunda 
(Mana Simha), and the Phukan is an exalted personage 
being the son of the Barbarua. If he has no war-provisions 
let him write to me, and I will furnish him with the 
necessary materials. Anyhow our brother Phukan should 
give us a fight at least for an hour. ” 

“Having received the above message Lacit Phukan sent 
the following reply through the Mogul messenger Piroz 
Khan : 

“Well, Piroz Khan, tell my friend the Raja of Amber, 
that though he cites the authority of the Treaty between 
Allah Yar Khan and my father the Barbarua yet Gauhati 
and Kamarupa do not belong to the Moguls. We have 
taken possession of the place by turning out the Kuches It 
was through mere chance that it fell into the hands of the 
Moguls for a few seasons. Now God has given it back to 
us. When he pleases to give it to our brother-sovereign 
('Bhai-RajaJ he will then get Gauhati, otherwise not. 
To his request for a fight for one hour, I would like to say 
that we are prepared to fight as long as there is life in our 
body. He has besides expressed his willingness to give us 
war-materials; he has come over long distances undergoing 
fatigue in his journey, the provisions may be inadequate 
for his own purposes! Our Heavenly King has nothing 
unavailable for him. If the Rajput Rfija has fallen short of 
articles, let him ask me and f will try to oblige him.” 

The engagements which ensued between the Moguls 
and the Ahoms did not prove advantageous to the invaders. 
The battle of Saraighat witnessed the crushing defeat of 
the Mogul forces. Lacit Phukan, though in high fever 
personally conducted the operations and RSma Simha could 
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not but give vent to his admiration for the manner in which 
the war was conducted 1 . 

We made a list recently of the Buranjis, which I have 
seen, and of which reliable men have said or written that 
they have seen ; the number came up to one hundred and 
fifty. Besides, there are many more in the archives of 
ancient families. Many Buranjis have been lost owing to 
the irreparable agency of fire and water. Klrticandra, the 
Chief Executive Officer of Raje'var Simha 2 , 1751-69, 
destroyed a large number which were suspected as having 
reference to his obscure descent. The civil war of the 
Moamaras as well as the depredations of the Burmese de¬ 
vastated the country, and people left their homes, and took 
shelter in forests or remote unaffected areas. This dislocation 
of people was responsible for the loss of many manuscripts 
and relics including chronicles. The numerous Buranjis 
which have survived these disasters only point to the very 
extensive scale in which they were used in the country. 

3. Chronicles of Countries outside Assam. The his¬ 
torical instinct of the Assamese people led them to take 
interest in the events of countries other than their own. So 
we have in Assam many chronicles throwing light on the 
history of neighbouing and remote countries. A chronicle of 
Burdwan was recovered some years ago and exhibited in a 
literary conference, but it has been lost somewhat 
mysteriously. 

By far the most noteworthy chronicles of this class 
are the Assamese histories of the Delhi Sultanate, dealing 
with the reigns of the greater Timurids and their preduces- 

1. Vide Journal of Indian History 12f>. pp. 1971- X. 

2. This 8ubj'»*t has boei dealt with elaborately ia 3, TC Bhuyaa’s History of 
Bajeswar Singha, Bunhi, Vols. 15 & 10. 
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sors. They are commonly known as PSdshah-Buranjis, 
and of them I have seen two and heard of two others. One 
of them is a manuscript in the India Office Library of 
which a transcript was prepared by Mr. B. Carina some 
years ago for the Kamartipa Anusandhana Samiti, Gauhati; 
and the other was found by me in 1925 in the godowu of the 
Gauhati branch of the American Bapttist Mission, along 
with other chronicles of the Ahom reign 1 2 . 

For historians of Muhammadan India the Padsliah- 
Buranjis present an unexplored field of materials. They 
were complied in the seventeenth century when Assam was 
invaded by the Moguls more frequently than before, their 
primary object being to acquaint the Assamese with the 
history and manners of the invaders, and intimate know¬ 
ledge of which was an essential factor in encountering the 
enemy with success. The authors took as their materials 
the reports of reliable witnesses as well as written records. 
There is only one date mentioned, and the chronology is 
maintained by reference to the reigns of successive sove¬ 
reigns which have no fear of being confused or misunder¬ 
stood. One of the reporters whose testimony is embodied 
by the chronicler was Muhammad Ali of the territory of 
Siliman Padshah of Farranga-Bundar*. lie was a great 
scholar, being highly proficient in Arabic and Persian 
loghals or vo abularies. He was tutor to the children of 
Nawab Mansur Khan, who was Fauzadar of Gauhati from 
1673-1682. Another reporter was Paramanada Bairagi 
of Gokulpur in Brndabana, who exercised almost a super- 

1. For a very detailed examination of the Padshah-Buranjis, see 8. K. Bhuynn’s 
New Lights on Mogul India from Assamese Sources. 

2. The chronicler ghes a de^ai’ed account of .Secnndrnbnd, anrl its conquofts by 
Filimnn Padshah of ' arranga-Bundar, who can oe identified with Manueci’s Til'imm 
Khan, (.Governor of Porto Kovo. Vide Irvine’s edition of Storia do Moaor % Vo!. III. 

P 37n ' ' 
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Natural influence upon the Assamese king Udayaditya, 1670- 
73, during whose reign the Rajput general Rama Simha 
invaded Assam. The author refers to some chronicles of 
the reign of Shah Jahan in his chapter devoted to that 
Emperor. 

The language of the hook is Assamese, but unlike 
other Buraujis there is a large admixture of words of 
Arabic and Persian origin, which have been all used in 
their appropriate context, such as, zabah, gor, Khuda, nikah. 
tfiHUlm, vilayat, hcirdmzada, hurdmlchor, MM, fdliha, tha- 
■sapasi, lakld, muzrd, beghal, dakhil, padshah-hazral, behaya, 
amal, indm, loghdi, zahar, waqaya-navls, Lhdn-khana, 
sipdh-sdlnr, amlr-al-omrao, manasabdar, rfarbar, waz'.r, qasl, 
dewdn, hazdr-navls, ptmchazdri, detvankhas, amkhas, farmdn, 
airpdo, etc. 

The chroncile betrays a wonderful knowledge ou the 
part of the author, of the traditions and customs of the 
Muhammadan world, which tempts us to think that he 
was either a Muhammadan scholar, or a Hindu ambassador 
who visited Mogul courts in connection with the numerous 
embassies and diplomatic missions. 

The P. B. deals with the establishment of Muham¬ 
madan supremacy in India after the defeat of the Pithor 
Raja. The conqueror introduces reforms into the system 
of administration, though he leaves social problems alone. 
The army is properly organised on the mansabdar! system. 
During the reign of his successors Timurlane invaded the 
country, he having risen to power through the media¬ 
tion of a faqlr. The chronicle gives a picturesque account 
of Timur’s life as a shepherd in Central Asia. Not 
much is written about Babar. Humayun’s throne is us¬ 
urped by Sher Khan, afterwards Sher Shah. The Emperor 
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flees to Persia, where the Sultan of that country accepts 
the fugitive into his confidence after a series of trials which 
are fully described. The magnanimous Sher Shah retains 
the Ex-Emperor’s wife, Hamida Banu Begum or Miriam- 
Makkani, and Prince Akbar in their accustomed splendour* 
Humayun fails to regain his throne even with the help of 
Persian soldiers. Sher Shah invites Humayun to re-occupy 
his lost throne at Delhi, while he himself retires to Agra. 
The details of Akbar’s reign are omitted. Jahangir con¬ 
quers Secundrabad after long efforts. Its forts are impreg¬ 
nable, being surrounded by a moat as wide as a river 
where monstrous crocodiles and sea-horses were let loose 
which devoured the imperial soldiers. Shah Jahan inter¬ 
views Prithivi Shah of Kandour, whose country was one 
of the most prosperous kingdoms of India. The Emperor 
makes a peaceful distribution of power among his four 
sons, but they subvert the arrangement in no time. Mum- 
taz Mahal, afraid of the inevitable sight of a fratricidal 
conflict among her spirited sons dies by self-immolation. 
Aurangzeb slays Dara and Murad and ascends the throne. 
His chief helper in his ambitious design was Mir Jumla 
who had given the prince 18 crores of rupees. Mir Jumla, 
son of Mirza Hazaru, exasperates his master, the Sultan 
of Golconda. The Nawab flees from the Deccan and joins 
Aurangzeb. On the latter’s accession to the throne of 
Delhi, the Nawab is deputed with the Emperor’s son to 
pursue Sultan Shuja. The prince accompanying Mir 
Jumla deserts his rank, and joins Shuja whose daughter 
he marries. Mir Jumla then marches against Kuch Behar 
and Assam without express orders from the Emperor, as 
he thinks that the Arrakan campaign would not be under¬ 
taken immediately, and his army would be better employed 
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in Ihe meantime in an expedition against Assam whose 
ruler had encroached upon Mogul territory and re-occupied 
Gauliati. The Emperor ratifies the procedure adopted 
by the Nawab. The general compels the Assam Raja to 
enter into a ireaty favourable to the invaders, and returns 
with large treasures and a princess for his imperial master, 
but he dies on his wav. His son Masudami Khan (Mohd. 
Amin Khan) appears before the Emperor who expresses 
sincere regret at the death of such a great Nawab. The 
account of Mir Jumla is vivified by human touches. As 
commanded by Aurangzeb he interviews the Emperor’s 
maternal uncle, Shaist Khan, Coverner of Bengal. In 
the interview Mir Jumla is discourteously treated by 
Shaist Khan, being given presents worth}' of a panch- 
hazari Nawab. Mir Jumla came home broken-hearted and 
said to his confidants. “ Che reputation which I have 
acquired during these seventy years of my life has all been 
smashed in the hands of Shaist Khan.” Later on when 
Mir Jumla was taken to task for the desertion of the prince 
to the camp of Shuja, the Nawab replied to the Emperor, 
“I would like to inform His Imperial Majesty, that if I, 
Mir Jumla, only shake the sleeves of my cloak, dozens of 
such Padshah Jadas will come out instantly.” Some em¬ 
phasis has been given to Mir Jumla by the chronicler be¬ 
cause he was the most outstanding figure in the Assam- 
Mogul relations of those days. 

A chapter is devoted to the Nawabs of Dacca,—Man 
Singh, Mushaf Khan, Burhan Khan Koka, Islam Khan, 
A jam Khan, Sultan Shuja, Sliaista Khan, Fede Khan Koka, 
and then Prince Azamtara, the son of the Emperor. The 
last neglects the duties of government, spending most of 
}jis time in sports. He loses the jewel of his head which 
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is most ominous. The Sultan attempts to gag the Waqaya- 
navis but fails. The prince deputes Mansur Khan to occupy 
Gauhali from its trecherous viceroy Laluk Barphukan. 

The careers of the three Rajas of Amber are described 
in full, Man Singh or Mandhata, Mirza Raja Jai Singh and 
Ram Singh. Man Singh fights most of the battles of Alcbar 
and Jahangir which were directed against refractory Hindu 
rulers. He sees through the motive which goads his im¬ 
perial masters to keep him always engaged in war. Jai 
Singh subjugates Eastern India after a long struggle. 
The Raja of Kuch Behar agrees to pay a tribute of one 
lakh of rupees to the Emperor during the Naoroza celebra¬ 
tions, which afford an opportunity to the chronicler to 
paint the gaiety and splendour of the occasion. Jai 
Singh’s ulimatums to refractory princes were worded 
as follows.— 

“ Have you heard of the prowess of the Emperor 
Shah Johan? Have you also heard the rattling of my 
invincible sword as well as that of Mandhata? If you 
have, then come promptly and seek our friendship; or 
otherwise be prepared for war.” 

After a protracted campaign where Muhammadan 
generals could not achieve much success, the Rajput prince 
was deputed against 6ivajl. The Marhatta hero attended 
the Mogul court, and gave the following reply to 
Aurangzeb’s proposal for submission: “I cannot deviate 
from my determination to shake off your vassalage, nor can 
I accept your proposal even on pain of death.” Ram Singh, 
the host of the Marhatta chief came to the latter’s rescue. 
A son was born to Ram Singh; on that occasion he used 
to send out presents in big boxes of copper and brass. He 
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released 6ivajl, put him in a box and sent him back to his 
kingdom. Ram Singh did the same with the Sikh Guru, 
Teg Bahadur, for whom the former was a surety. The 
Emperor said to himself, "Ram Singh’s actions have become 
intolerable. But I cannot take any drastic measure against 
him remembering what his forefathers have done for our 
Empire. There is also the fear that if Ram Singh is 
punished, he may organise a Rajput clique which will be 
disastrous to us.” The Emperor deputed Ram Singh to 
Assam to die in the midst of its poisonous waters, noxious 
airs and forest-covered hills. The Rajput prince is received 
very cordially at Dacca by Shaist Khan, an intimate 
friend of Mirza Raja Jai Singh. 

Besides the narrative details we have specification of 
distances from Delhi and Agra to important places in Mogul 
India; the names of the Rajput Marhatta chiefs who formed 
a confederacy under Jai Singh TT or Sewai Jai Singh of 
Amber, including Mulahar Rao Holkar. with their quota 
of soldiers, camels, horses and elephants; and the letters 
that passed between Jahangir and the rebellious Prince 
Khurram, between Shah Jahan and the Adil Shahi Sultan 
of Bijapur. including the famous letter on the receipt of 
which the Bijapur Captains cried words of defiance ending 
in the despatch of a haughty reply to the Emperor 1 . 

Writing on Muhammadan history in a remote corner 
of India, our chronicler has committed mistakes here and 
there of a minor character, though they were due to con¬ 
fusion of the most rational nature. Jalal Hussain is men¬ 
tioned as the ruler of India during whose time Timur 
invaded India. We all know it was Muhammad Tughlak. 
This mistake is due to the confusion with Jalaluddin 


1. Aurangzeb, by Prof. J. N. Sarkar, Vol. I, p. 256. 
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Muhammad, the Keiani prince of Siestan whose army was 
routed by Timur, during which engagement the conqueror 
received a wound in his feet which was permanently crip¬ 
pled, for which he was called Timur-Langa or Timur the 
Lame 1 . Humayun is described as having lost his throne, 
being ousted by Sher Khan, a slave of a Nawab. Before 
occupying the throne Sher Khan had to fight several battles 
with the Emperor but he could not succeed, till an old 
woman taught him the proper method of attack from the 
analogy of a dish which must be eaten from the sides and 
not from the middle. We read in Manucci,—“The old 
woman laughed heartily, and at the same time taught him 
(Timur incognito ) a good lesson, saying, ‘You are like 
Taimur-i-lang, who did not know how to take this country, 
for he came right into the middle of it, and had to go out 
again defeated. If he had begun by attacking the confines, 
he could in no time have made himself master of the whole.” 8 

I feel very strongly that if workers in the field of 
Muhammadan history had access to the virgin materials 
embodied in the Assamese Pad shah-Buranjis, they would 
value them as they do in the case of the chronicles compiled 
by Muhammadan writers themselves. They were written 
from a detached quarter with the help of materials which 
may be now lost. Besides, the testimony of reporters, like 
Muhammaad Ali and Gakulpuri would have been recorded 
in the pages of historians like Minhaj-i-Siraj Jurjani, 
Muhammad Qasim, Hindu Shah Ferishtah and Muhammad 
Amin bin Abu'l Hasan Qazwini where frequent references 
are made to the report of reliable witnesses. 

But Assam suffers by being curiously reticent about 


(1) Sykle’s Persia , Vol. II. 

(2) Irvine’* ed. of Manucci’a Storia do mogot % Vol. I. P. 100. 
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her past achievements. She is not vocal, and there is not 
that atmosphere here which leads to cultural intercourse 
with other countries. The antiquity of Assamese prose 
literature was unheard of even in Bengal till 1919 when 
Sir P. C. Ray, after returning from a tour in Assam 
introduced the fact to his countrymen. "Who ever heard 
of the martyred Princes .Taymati before it was broadcasted 
throughout the length and breadth of India from the 
pavilion at Pandavanagar in December 1926 ? Kamarupa 
played an important part in the history of Northern India. 
The Emperor Harsavardliana was proud of the friendship 
of Ivumara Bhaskaravarman. According to Yuan-Chwang 
the Kumara king was himself a man of learning. The 
colleges of Kamarupa attracted students from all quarters. 
A special school of Smrlis had devolped here fostered by 
the penetrating genius of Kamarupa Brahmans. The 
Tantras are said to have originated here as a reconcilia¬ 
tion between the masculine demands of the proletariate 
tribes and the gentle concessions of their Brahmanical 
neighbours. Assam was one of the few provinces in 
India which could successfully stem the tide of the Mogul 
invasion. All this is not a mere matter of chance. There 
was as its rock-foundation, a culture which permeated 
the life of the people, and produced not a mere handful 
of great men but which raised the average man to a supe¬ 
rior level endowed with a consciousness of patriotism 
which would never desert them even under the severest 
temptations. But the glories of Kamarupa remain buried 
because no vigorous investigations have been launched 
to discover the treasures and reveal them to the rest 
of India which will be proud of the same. Is it not 
lamentable that no University has yet been established in 
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Assam which will be a centre of culture and light, throw¬ 
ing light not only on the problems of the present world, 
but dispelling much of the darkness that surrounds the 
past history of the province '? 

The fact that the Hindus of Kamarupa possess a 
systematic record of events, which is historical in the true 
sense of the word will be the greatest interest to Indian 
scholars. It may not be comparative and critical, but 
it states the bare truth without ari 3 r embellishment or 
attempt to hide it. Foul deeds as well as good are re¬ 
corded in all their particulars. Neither the king nor his 
nobles are spared in the Buranjis if they ever perpetrated 
a wicked deed. A family history written under its aus¬ 
pices is likely to be marked by undue colouring, but con¬ 
temporary chronicles written in impartial and neutral 
quarters will help us to test the veracity of the former. 
In other places specially in the Maharastra, systematic 
attempts have been made to publish the Buranjis, but 
hitherto only one Buranji has come out in black and 
white through the efforts of the Kamarupa Anusandhana 
Samiti, Gauhati. 
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AKBAR’S ILLITERACY. 

WAS HE UTTERLY UNLETTERED? 

Mahfuzal Tlaq, M. A., Presidency College , Calcutta. 

“ Was Akbar utterly unlettered? ” is a question which 
has been answered variously by historians and savants. 
They have discussed the problem from various angles of 
view and have arrived at widely divergent conclusions. 
The accepted theory, however, has been that Akbar was 
utterly unlettei’ed, that is, he never knew how to read or 
write Noer, 1 Beveridge,® Smith, 8 Azad 4 and a host of 
other scholars hold the above view and there is no gainsay¬ 
ing the fact that with the materials then available they 
were not unjustified in arriving at the above conclusion. 
But, so far as I am aware, it was Dr. Xarendranath Law 
who for the first time made a serious attempt in his admir¬ 
able “Promotion of Learning in India During Muhammadan 
Rule (By Muhammadans) s , to prove that Akbar was not 
utterly unlettered. But strangely enough he relied mainly 
on a passage in the spurious Memoirs of Jahangir, 6 to which 
fact Mr. Beveridge, with his usual accuracy, drew' the 
attention of Dr. Law in the Foreword 1 which he wrote 
on the latter’s book. But Dr. Law in reply to the criticism 
offered by Mr. Beveridge appended an Addendum 8 in which 
he scrutinised the statements of the Catholic missionaries 
and that of Jahangir—on which Mr. Beveridge had relied 
mainly—and, on the authority of a passage in the Ain-i- 
Akbari endeavoured to attribute to Akbar “ a knowledge of 

(1) . Ikbar , vol. ii. pp. 56, 243. 

(2) Akbar Xama (English Translation), vol. i, p. 518. 

(3) Akbar thr Gnat Moaul (Oxford, 1919). />. 

(4) 

(5) Longman's Green & Co., 1816. 

(6) ll’iiqiat-i Jahunffiri (translated by Major Price), 1802, np. 44. 45 

(7) P. XIX. 1 

(8) Pp. 207 212. 
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the numeral figures and their daily transcription with his 
own hand and pen on the pages of the books 1 ”. But 
surprisingly enough Dr. Law again made a serious mistake 
in relying on a wrong translation of the passage in the 
A’in, which runs as follows 2 :— 

J I OJ j J j J* J jj b Ij jlrj j) }j 3*3 ” 

■5 r)“ j ^ **** 1; ^ I J j iWii b ji. 3 0 3* jjiu r «. 

“Experienced people bring them daily and read them 
before His Majesty, who hears every book from the beginn¬ 
ing to the end. At whatever page the readers daily stop, 
Ms Majesty makes with his pen a sign, according to the 
number of pages; and rewards the readers with presents 
of cash, either in gold or silver, according to the number 
of leaves read out to them 8 .” 

Dr. Law translated xk j> r '*u r - bi* J 

as “ His Majesty writes down the numerals with his own 
pen' - ’ while having regard to the construction of the passage 
it should have been translated as “ His Majesty makes 
with his pen a sign according to the number of pages. ” 

The above is, if I am not wrong, a fairly accurate 
statement of-the state of our knowledge on the subject, but 
fortunately I have recently come in possession of certain 
materials which will, I hope, mark a distinct advance in 
our knowledge on the subject, and will prove further that 
Akbar was not utterly unlettered, but that he could read 
and write. 

But before entering into the subject proper, I would 
like to place before the readers in as few words as possible 

O) p. 210 

(2) Bib. Indira edition, p. 115. 

(3) A *in-i-Akbari. (translated by BIo«:htnann, 1873), p, 103; 
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the argument advanced by those who are of opinion that 
Akbar was utterly unlettered. They contend that:— 

(i) Had Akbar been literate, Abul Fazl who takes a 
particular delight in magnifying the virtues and 
attainments of Akbar, must have mentioned this 
fact definitely. 

(«) That the silence of other historians is significant. 

(m) That the evidence of the Catholic Missionaries 
who came in personal contact with Akbar is 
conclusive, as, for instance, Father A. Monserrate 
says “ He ( Akbar) cm neither read nor write, but 
he is very curious, and has always men of letters 
about him 1 ,” while Father Jerome X’avier 
observes, “ The King (Akbar) is gifted with a 
wondertul memory, so that, although he can 
neither read nor write, he knows whatever he has 
heard learned men discoursing about, or whatever 
has been read to him"”. 


(w) That the evidence of Jahangir gives a final blow 
to the theory that Akbar was literate, for he 
writes in his Memoirs *:— 


“ M >' father always associated with learned men 
of every creed and religion, especially with the 
Pandits and the learned men of India, in his con¬ 
versations with him, that no one knew him to be 
illiterate, and he was so acquainted with the 
niceties of verse and prose compositions that his 


(1) Father A. Monserrate ’a Account of Akbar (2Gth November t,99\ i _, 

of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. IXXV, 1012 o li S f.ii,!'’ Journal 
see Promotion of Learning in Initio, p. 207.)’ P ‘ 194 ' (F»* further reference 

<“) E athe r Jer ? me X’avler, by H. Beveridge, J. A. S. B. 1888 n 37 

(3) Memoirs of Jahangir (translated hy A Roo-gm tr • j . 

Translation Fund Series) votl. p. 33. * aBd H - Eevendge (Oriental 



deficiency was not thought of 1 .” 


But those who hold the opposite view contend:— 

(i\ That Abul Fazl’s silence above can hardly be an 
argument against Akbar’s literacy. 

(«) That Abul Fazl distinctly attributes to Akbar a 
knowledge of the numerals. 

(tit) That much reliance cannot be placed on the state¬ 
ment of the Catholic Missionaries, as they usually 
make inaccurate statements. 

(iv) That the word Ummi found in the Titzulc, which 
has been taken to mean “unable to read or write, can be 
translated as “taciturn”. 

I have placed before the readers a summary of the 
arguments advanced by the historians of the two schools 
and now propose to examine the whole question in the light 
of the new evidence that has been tny good fortune to 
possess. 

We learn from the Akbar Nama that Akbar was “taken 
to Man’s school on 7th 8haww.il of this year, (i.e. 954 A.H.) 
20th November, 1547, being the fourth month and fourth 
day of the eternity conjoined life, of his Majesty the 
Shahinshah.” 2 We also learn that he was placed in charge 
of Mullazfida Mulla ‘Asfimuddln Ibrahim and on his dis 
missal was placed under Mawlana Bayazid 3 but when it 

(1) . llis actual words aro:- 

li*. H'io) ^ b o.if y ^j*) fti) b 

j ’V • (b> a 115 - 0 O'* 1 ^ 

.^ Jy U 45 

( TuzuTc-i-Jahnngiri, edited by Savyid Ahmad, Aligarh, 1864, p. 14). 

(2) . A^bar Nama, (Bib. Indica), Text, Vol, i, p. 270; Translation vol. i, p. 519 f 

(3) . Ibid. Text P. 271, Translation, P. 530. 
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was found out by Humayun that Akbar was not progress¬ 
ing well in his studies, he decided that “lots should be cast 
between Mulla ‘Abdul Qadir Mullazada Mulla ‘Asamuddin, 
and Mawlana Bayazid, so that he, on whom the lucky 
chance should fall, should be exalted by being made the 
sole teacher. It happened that the lot fell on Mawlana 
‘Abdul Qadir, and an order was issued for the removal of 
Mawlana Bayazid and the appointment of Mawlana ‘Abdul 
Qadir’ 1 . It is on record that Abdul Qadir discharged his 
duties with credit for some years but relinquished his 
appointment on the eve of his retirement to Mecca 2 . 

We also learn that Bairam Khan selected Mir Abdul 
Latif as a private tutor of Akbar in 963 A. H.—namely, 
when Akbar was 15 years old 3 . Further it is on record 
that Pir Muhammad Khan and Haji Muhammad Khan 4 
and Mulla Alauddin 5 also acted as tutors of Akbar. 

Tt is evident from the above facts that Akbar was sent 
to school at the age of four and a half, and that his studies 
continued up to the fifteenth year if not longer—a period 
extending over ten years. Tt would appear as very strange 
indeed if during this long period of study—however much 
idle and careless he may have been —he would have learnt 
neither to read nor to write. But at the same time there 
is no denying the fact that Akbar on account of his interest 
in games and other sports made very little progress in his 
studies;'and perhaps forgot afterwards much of what he 
had actually learnt as a young boy. Abul Fazal, however, 

(1) ibid.p.rm. ’ 

(2) Tabalat-i-Albari by Nizamurllin (Nawal Kishoro edition, 1873, P.392. 

Badayuni (Lowe, II, P. 332) refers to him as one of the tutor* 0 f Akbar. 

(3) Nocr’s Akbar , Vol. i, P. 127. 

Akbar Xawa. (Beveridge), vol. ?. P. 518nl 

(4) Bripg’a Feriphta vol. ii P. 194. 

(5) Tabahit-i-Akbari by Nizamuddin, (Nawal Kishore edition, 1875), 
ovO, 
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in his characteristic way, offers the explanation that “for 
him who is God’s pupil, what occasion is there for teaching 
by creatures, or for application to lessons ? Accordingly 
Akbar’s holy heart and his sacred soul never turned 
towards external teaching 1 2 .” But he seems to contradict 
himself when he says*:— 

O I 5 ) J I ^ l-J ^ ' }» •i • ( * ti ^ j* ” 

“Among books of poetry, he reads fluently the 
Maulvi’s Masnawi and the Diwan of the mystic tongue and 
takes delight in their varieties and beauties 3 .” 

The above statement is conclusive. We not only learn 
that Akbar knew to read but also that he could read 
fluently such difficult books as Burnt's Masnawi or the 
Diwan of Hafiz. 

Now, I place before the readers the two important 
evidences which go to prove that Akbar was not utterly 
unlettered, rather he could write words and sentences, and 
that one of his autographs is extant to this day in an 
extremely valuable manuscript of the Znfnr Nama, which 
was once in the possession of the Mughal Emperors of 
India and had, as I will show later, been highly prized 

(1) Akbar Nama (Beveridge), vol. i. P. 589. 

(2) Akbar Nama Text, P. 271. 

I have purposely avoided a discussion on Akbar’s proficiency as writer of 
Persian and Hindi verses, and also on his reraarhab’e ability as a critic of 
Persian poetry, for su»h a discussion can hardly help mo in gaining my point. 
However, those who wish to r.*ad the Persian verses of Akbar can see the 
Akbar Nama (Persian Text, vol. i. P. 271, Majma nl Fusaha, (vol. i, p. 9). 

(3) Akbar Nama . (Beveridge), vol. i, P, 520. 

Mr. Beveridge has translated <J5 ) as “recites off-hand “ which is not 

quite correct as it may suggest that he recited from memory. I have, there¬ 
fore, translated it as u reads fluently I fear that Mr. Beveridge has started 
with the notion that Akbar was utterly unlettered and, as such he ha* 
translated it as “reel tes off-hand . 91 
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by them. It contains 8 miniatures of exquisite beauty 
drawn by Bihzad, the most famous painter that Persia has 
produced. M. Victor de Goloubew of Paris, the owner of 
this remarkable manuscript, is to be congratulated on his 
possessing such a valuable treasure of Persian art. The 
manuscript is remarkable in another respect also. It 
contains on the fly-leaf the autographs of Akbar, Jahangir 
and Rhihjahan. Unfortuntcly, the photograph of the 
manuscript reproduced by Schulz in his monumental 
Die persisch-islamsche Minidlurmalerei is far from 
satisfactory, as, towards the end, a portion of the 
manuscript has not been reproduced in the collotype 
reproduction. 

First, let us examine the autograph of Jahangir, which 
runs as follows:— )<f 1 * lJ 1 

Jj. f i c'-i-l Jol.l ; IS j) jC USy* kii; 4-*U jijj 

JU|j] ^ J j> ;C) .f O 4) t±u' jl , ; la> ut-Jai tS 

fcjli i'ZSi «'.»■ [^y) iy U li'svj’jf 

(Note : words within parenthesis have been supplied 
by me.) 

“God is great. The book Z'lfar Ndmd in the handwriting 
of Mawlana Shir ‘Ail containing eight miniatures of 
matchless beauty executed by Ustid Bihzad, in his early 
days, entered the library of this suppliant at the court of 
God, from the library of my father Ha drat ‘Arsh’ AstanT, 
written by Nfiruddln Muhammad (Jahangir)”. The above 
note shows that this copy was in the library of Emperor 
Akbar. 

Now, the next note of Jahangir, the last portion of 
which has also been cut off from the photograph, reads as 



follows 

'h* 0*J C ‘—Ot’ k- 4<- ' i 

[.. *S )] A.*!l* |;P )j [ 4 a»«*j] 

This word is in the handwriting of ‘Arsh’ Astfuil (*. 
Akbar) and Mir Jamaluddin Hussain Inju, presented 
this manuscript in the Dar-ul Khilafal (of Agra to His 
Majesty Akbar). Here is a definite and conclusive evi¬ 
dence testifyng to the fact that Akbar couid write words 
and that : - ; ? f found on the fly-leaf of the manu¬ 

script is in the hand writing of Akbar himself. 

But if we compare the above statement of Jahangir 
(which is in his own handwriting) with what he has made 
in his autobiography, i. e., his father was an Ummi, or 
unlettered, there is no denying the fact that he appears 
to contradict himself. We can, however, attempt to re¬ 
concile the two contradictory statements by saying, that 
the degree of literacy attained by Akbar was not con¬ 
sidered sufficient enough by Jahangir to give him (Akbar) 
any other designation except that of Ummi : or it is just 
possible that in order to bring into relief his father’s 
qualities as a judge of the “niceties of verse and prose” 
and as a patron of poets and writers—inspite of his being 
illiterate—he might have purposely avoided any reference 
to his literacy, though very superficial it may have been. 
For is it not a fact, after all, that the Prophet of Islam 
excites our admiration more because he was Ummi than 
if he had not been so ? But this is only by the way. 

Now to the next evidence which is taken from the 
Ma’aihir-i-Iiahlmi of ‘Abdul Baqi Nahavvandi, who com¬ 
posed his work in 1025 A. IT. (A. D. 1616), only ten years, 
after the death of Akbar, and that as he wrote it at the 
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instance of Abdur Ral'im Khan and had the original 
documents at his disposal, there can hardly be any doubt 
as to the genuineness of the Formans, copied therein. With 
these two points in our mind, let us examine the Formans, 
which Akbar sent to the Khan Khanan, in 991 A. H. It 
is reproduced with the following heading in the Ma’athir- 
i-Rahimi 1 . 

44 - b Ol f • J }> •, ,4-ayj yf. « J" ” 

Jl) r ’ia. j'.i ,^fS> \ f ,—f • ‘y ^j) las\''- <>> . i>i| «•> till 

Tr. "Copy of the Far man which was sent to this 
commander-in-chief in 991, on the occasion of his march 
towards Gujarat, and in which, (Akbar) had, with his own 
band, exalted him with the title of a son”. 

After this heading, the author reproduces the actual 
words of Akbar, which is as follows 

( ib y K • Si ^>1 Ijih H b y ) ioti ^ 

. jil y*. y> ) S>) y - atfi a"! 4 m f jib j .j 

•“ The Royal autograph which was transcribed above 
the Tuglira in the actual handwriting of the Viceregent 
of God (i. e., Akbar) and in which he (t. <?., Akbar) had 
exalted him (i. e., the Khan Khanan) with the title of a 
son, is as follows : - i •>? ,-i^y ; if i. e., "May Abdur 
ftaliim, (the) son, know .... ” 

Here we have another proof of the fact that Akbar 
was able to write words and sentences with his own hand. 

(1) Asiatic Society of Bengal Ms. (which was collated by the author himself), 
fol. 30<j. 
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NEW LIGHT ON THE HISTORY OF THE 
KSATRAPAS OF SURASTRA. 

D. B. Diskalkar, M. A., Curator, Watson 
Museum, Rajkot, 

A stone inscription is found in the village of Mewasa 
near Chitrod in Cuteh. The characters present an earlier 
form of the southern variety of the Gupta alphabet. The 
language is mixed Sanskrta and Prakrta. The inscription 
refers to the rule of a Raja Mahaksatrapa, whose name 
is not given but who is said to be the son of the grandson 
( 3 * 33 ^ 3 s W$Nr) of Bhartrdaman, who was the son of 
the grandson ( 5333 *) of Raja Mahaksatrapa Svatni 
Castana and is dated in the year 300, Kartika Su 5. Its 
object is to record the setting up of a sepulchral stele 
(yattij in honour of Abhera Vasurala. 

The text runs thus— 

1. Siddham [i] Rajno Mahaksapra (tra) pasya 
Svami Castana. 

2. Putrapuputrasya rajno Maliaksatrapasya Bhad- 
didama. 

3. Putrapuputrasya rajno Mahaksatrapasya var- 
sa^ata. 

4. Tryuttarake V asaputrasya Praladapuputrasya 
Abhirasya. 

5. Harihovakasagotrasya Vasurakasya Gutthajja 
duhitusya. 

6 . Kartikasya ^u 5 Rajjyesvarasya bhartur yajti 
prastapi 

7. 


bhavanam ca 
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The importance of the inscription lies in the fact that 
it is a record of the time of a Mahaksatrapa reigning in 
the year 300. Although the numismatic record of the 
western ksatrapas is unique in its completeness in the 
whole range of early Indian history, only lithic records 
supplement the information. The latter refer themselves 
almost wholly to the earlier rulers, there being no other 
source of information except the coins for the rulers 
after Mahaksatrapa Rudrasena I. The present in¬ 
scription should have been more valuable if it had mention¬ 
ed the name of the ruling prince who is only referred 
to as a Raja and Mahaksatrapa. Now we know from 
coins that Svami Rudrasena III who called himself 
Raja Mahaksatrapa ruled from about £aka 270 to fSaka 
300. The coin dates are continuous from 270 to 273 
and 280 to 300. I t seems thus likely that with the ex¬ 
ception of a few year’s possible intermission Svami 
Rudrasena III ruled for over 30 years. It is therefore 
reasonable to assume that the present inscription belongs 
to the time of this ruler The most important point to 
be noted in regard to the genealogy mentioned in the in¬ 
scription is that the ruling prince was called Mahaksat¬ 
rapa and he was descended from Oastana and Bhartr- 
daman. The actual relationship between Castana and 
Bhartrdaman was three generations further removed 
from what would be indicated by the expression putra- 
prapautra actually used in the inscription. It would there¬ 
fore appeal’ that the term pulraprapautra was used more 
in the sense of a descendant rather than ‘ the son of a 
grandson.’ The relationship between Mahaksatrapa Bhar¬ 
trdaman and the ruling prince is again expressed by the 
term putraprapmitra which may either be taken in the 
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sense of‘descendant’or‘the son of a grandson.’ In any 
case it would be an important result to establish that 
Mahaksatrapa Svami Rudrasena III was a descendant 
of Bhartrdaman and a scion of the family of Castana. 
Professor Rapson has devided the family of the western 
Ksatrapas into two groups, viz. (1) The family of Cas¬ 
tana which according to him, was broken in the direct line 
after Ksatrapa Visvasena, whose latest date is year 

226 and (2) the family of Rudrasimha II, to which 
he attributes all the later rulers from the year 

227 onwards. Of course he recognises that the family of 
Rudrasimha II must have been a colateral branch of 
Castana’s house but he suspects no connection between 
the last Mahaksatrapa and Castana’s family, viz., 
Bhartrdaman and the later rulers who assumed the title 

l * 

of Mahaksatrapa about 40 years after the date of acces¬ 
sion of Rudrasimha TI. It is worthy of note in this 
connection that the title of Mahaksatrapa was in 
abeyance for a period of over 50 years commencing from 
217 and ending sometime before 270. During this period 
Visvasena, son of Bhartrdaman, Rudrasena II, son of Svami 
Jivadaman and Yasndaman, son of Rudrasimha II, ruled 
as Ksatrapas, the last recorded date of the last mentioned 
prince being 254. Sometime between the dates 254 and 
270 the title of Mahaksatrapa was re-established in the 
person of Svami Rudradaman II. No coins are, however, 
available of this prince who, it may be supposed, over¬ 
threw the yoke of the overlord, whoever he may be, but 
did not probably survive long to enjoy his restoration to 
sovereign power. The present inscription clearly suggests 
the possibility of this Svami Rudradaman II being the 
great grandson of Bhartrdaman.. Within the numisma- 
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ticaliy blank period of 254 and 270 it may be assumed 
that Svami Rudradaman 11 emerged from obscurity, put 
an end to the rule of the colateral family of Ksatrapas 
and re-established the rule of the dynasty of Castana 
and Bhartrdaman. As the distance which separates 
Rudradaman II from Visvasena a son of Bhartrdaman 
was about 40 years, it is not unlikely that Rudradaman 
II was the great gradson of Bhartrdaman, Svami Rud- 
rasena III, the son of Rudradaman II, was undoubtedly 
a powerful ruler and we shall not be justified in assuming 
the existence of another Mahaksatrapa belonging to the 
dynasty of Castana and Bhartrdaman ruling in the 
year 300. We know that Rudrasena i ll himself was 
succeeded by his sister’s son Svami Sitnhasena sometime 
before the year 304. This would preclude the possibility 
of any other descendant of Bhartrdaman’s line interven¬ 
ing between Rudrasena III and Sitnhasena. 

An interesting point about the inscription is the pre¬ 
sence of three symbols on the top which cannot be de¬ 
ciphered or interpreted. They may be either symbols or 
abbreviated forms of some letters and may have benedictory 
significance. I hope the Epigraphists assembled here will 
examine the photograph of the record herewith attached 
and try to find out their meaning. 
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A NEWLY DISCOVERED SANSKRIT KAVYA. 

Dr. S.K. De., M. A., D. Lit., Head of the Department, of 
Sanskrit and Bengali and Dean of the Faculty of Arts, 
University of Dacca. 

In this paper I propose to give a brief account of 
a rare yamaka and Hlesa-kdvya, entitled Kicakarvadha 
Mah&kdvya in five cantos, of which two MSS. have been 
recently discovered in the Dacca University Manuscripts 
Collection and an edition is being published by me in the 
Dacca University Oriental Series. It was written by 
Nitivarman, who flourished at a period anterior to the 
11th century A. D. in the court of an unknown prince who 
ruled, if not in Bengal, probably in the adjoining province 
of Kaliriga. 

The peora has been known, so far, from quotations by a 
large number of gramatical, lexicographical and rhetorical 
writers, a resume of which will appear below; but only 
one MS. of it has been until now noticed. Rajemlralala 
Mitra, in his Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts (vol. ii, 
No. 615, p. 57) gives extracts from this poem occurring 
at its commencement (viz., Canto I, si. 1,2,4) and its 
conclusion (viz.. Canto V, si. 19), and furnishes the 
following description of the MS, be had examined: 

“Substance, country yellow paper, Folio II. Lines, 7 
on a page. Extent, 266 slokas. Character, Bengali. Date? 
Place of deposit, Calcutta, Sir Raja Kadhakanta Deva 
Bahadur. Appearance, old. Verses, generally correct 1 ,” 

1 . It would appear from the extracts given from this poem that the verses were 

not always correct. For instance, the readings (»1. 1), (»L 2) ’ 

TOSH (last verse) give no sense and are obviously wrong. But these mistake* may 
be due to the Pandit who read and transcribed these passages for the Notices. The 
total number of verses does not agree .with that given by oar MSS j but this is, me 
shown below, probably a mistake, 
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Althohgh the numbe/ of cantos is not given in this 
description,, the last verse agrees with that given in our 
MSS., and we may presume that poem was presented 
complete in this MS. in five cantos. I have not been able 
to trace this MS. Possibly MSS. of this poem are available 
iii Nepai, as Aufrecht’s reference 1 to the Lists of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts at Khalmandoo indicates; but on this no 
further information can be obtained. 

As all the MSS. available of this work are either in 
Bengali or Nepali character and as verses from the poem 
are quoted chiefly (as we shall see presently) by some early 
Eastern writers, we may presume that the work must have 
enjoyed a considerable reputation in the Eastern provinces. 
The only two known commentaries on this poem appear to 
be the work of Bengali authours and the MSS. are written 
in Bengali character. About the middle of the 19th century, 
Premaeandra Tarknvaglsa, Professor of Sanskrit Alainkarn 
at the Calcutta Sanskrit College, cites this poem in his 
commentary on Dandin’s Kavyddar'a (i, 14); and even 
today many a Pandit in Bengal knows Kicaka-vadha at 
least by reputation. 

My attention was drawn to this poem by the reference 
of Premaeandra Tarkavagisa. In his definition of a 
mahdkdvya, Dandin lays down that it should commence 
with a benediction (d'ir), or an obeisance (naniaskriyd), or 
an indication of the subject-matter (vastu-nirdesa). Almost 
all the standard mahdkdvyns, in accordance with this time- 
honoured prescription, open with a namasknyd (e.g. Raghft- 
vatiisa) or a vastu-nirdeZa (e.g. Knmdra-sambhava); but the 
example of a poem commencing with an dsir-prelude is 
difficult to find- Commenting on this line of Dandin’s 


1 . Catalogus Catalogorum f i, p. 108a, 



(i, 14), Premacandra mentions that the Klcakavadha opens 
with an dslr. This remark led me to make enquiries about 
the Kicahavadha, of which Premacandra in the last cen¬ 
tury must have had some knowledge; but, as noted above, 
manuscripts of this work could not be satisfactorily traced, 
and I had to content myself with the extracts given by 
Rajendralala. I could, however, find a notice of a com¬ 
mentary on this poem, entitled Tatlva prakdnikd by 
Janardana-sena, in the India Office Catalogue of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts 1 . On further search, I was fortunate in dis¬ 
covering two complete and fairly correct MSS. of the original 
poem in the Manuscripts Collection of the Dacca Univer¬ 
sity. On examination the composition proved interesting, 
and the plan of editing it was conceived. An application 
was made to the India Office Library for a loan of their 
copy of the commentary; but before it arrived, I was able 
to restore the first three cantos of the poem. Though the 
commentary proved a useful guide for the elucidation of 
this difficult yamak- and xlesa-kdvya, it did not appear to be 
very valuable, nor full or learned; while its only available 
MS. was exceedingly corrupt and incorrect. I am, however, 
publishing this commentary along with the text it comments 
upon, instead of adding a fresh commentary of my own; 
for a i/amaka and s lesa-lcdvya cannot very well be published 
without some kind of running commentary. 

On learning that I was editing this poem, Mahamahopa- 
dhyaya Dr. Haraprasada 6astri very kindly sent to me 
from his own collection a new tika, not noticed elsewhere, 
on the poem by Sarvananda-naga. This commentary 
reached me when my edition' was aleardy completed and 
the press copy made. It proved on examination to be much 

ed. J. Eggeling, pt. pp. 1492 
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inferior to Janardana’s commentary, although in many 
places its interpretations were illuminating. It was not 
necessary, therefore, to print this commentary full in my 
edition, aspecially as it was corrupt in many places and one 
whole folio was missing. I have, however, given copious 
extracts from it in my notes, whereever it has anything 
fresh to add. 


The Kicaka-vadha is a short poem containing 177 
verses 1 in all, distributed over five cantos thus: 1-27, 11-25, 
ITI-51, TV-55, V-19. With the exception of the last canto, 
the metre used throughout is the classical anustubh or 
*loka, diversified at the end of each canto with a variety of 
other metres. The last canto is written in upendravajra, 
indravajm and upajdti, although at the close we have rucira, 
praharsin■ and puspildgrd. At the end of the other cantos, 
the following metres are employed; puspildgrd (I, II and 
partly in I TI and IV), vasantatilaka, prthvi and sardfilavi- 
krldila (Ilf) and narkiitaka or kokilaka (IV). 


The story is founded on the well known episode of the 
Virataparvan of the Mahdbharata. All the narrative or 
descriptive details of the epic, however, are omitted, the 
poet selecting only those points in the theme which would 
lend themselves to his peculiar treatment. Thus the desorp¬ 
tion of the slaying of Kicaka, which forms the central 
incident in the story giving its name to the poem itself, 
takes up about thirty verses in the Virataparvan (xxi, 
49-/7), but our poet devotes to it only one stanza. The 

whole description of Bhima’s spirited fight with Kicaka’s 


1. Rajendralala Mitra’s MS. is said ti contain verse* n ao*i v j ■, 

than what oar MSS. (both of the text and the commentaries Ju,J y p \ hu . n , dr ® d . m , ore 
mistake, for his extracts also show that some verses given bv our MSS^.rn 
h e (e. g. si. 3), and thus the total .number of worsesVhonld have bee’n VI 
h« number was ldfi, his MS being apparently a defeaMwoni leM - Po « lbl ? 
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friends and relatives and the rescuing of Draupadi is omitt¬ 
ed, as well as the theme of the stealing of Virata's cattle by 
the king of Trigarta. The story of the final battle between 
the king of the Matsyas (helped by thefandavas) and 
Duryodhana is told very briefly by our poet and toid with¬ 
out such wealth of description and vigour of narrative as 
we find it in the original, in fact, a comparison of the 
treatment of the story in this poem with that in the original 
epic would make it clear that our poet avoids the descriptive 
and narrative elements, and selects only those incidents 
which would give scope to his special object of employing 
Hesa and yamka. It is for this reason that Draupadi’s 
speech to Virata, which by play upon words is also made 
applicable to the Pandavas, takes up more than three fourths 
of the third canto j while Arjuna’s speech (in yamaka) to 
the enemy-heroes occupy the last canto entireiy. 

On the other hand, the story does not agree in some 
details with that given in the original epic. In the epic 
Kicaka is killed apparently in the dancing hall of the king, 
but our poet makes Bhupa overtake him in his flight from 
a room in which the assignation was made and slay him on 
the way. It is possible that in this and other deviations our 
poet might be following other later versions of the well 
known story, and the commentary notes significantly in one 
place. It is not necessary to note 

here all these points of departure, but what has been said 
above will shew that our poet, like all later classical 
Sanskrit poets does not think it necessary to elaborate or 
reconstruct a well known plot, contenting himself with its 
general outline, but be makes the plot a means only of 
displaying his skill in the manipulation of the language. 
ThiS'poem aims at telling “the simple and attractive story 
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of the epic in the elaborate pedantic -style of the later 
Icdvyas, which admitted strained efforts at mere verbal 
jugglery, with the result that the story is embellished out 
of all recognition. This tendency of playing with the 
language is possible because of the special advantages 
afforded by Sanskrit, the large number of meanings assign: 
ed to Sanskrit words, the different modes of splitting up 
compounds and the diverse ways .in which the syllables 
comprising a line can be disjoined. The basis of such 
figures of speech as yamaka and Ue$a lies in this adaptabili¬ 
ty of the classical Sanskrit, the. fiexibilty as well as the 
complexity of its grammatical forms, and the susceptibility 
of its words to delicate subtleties of meaning...^ 

Making allowance for this pedantic and artificial 
development of later kdvya- style and-its vitiation--of taste, 
one must admit that our poet had no mean -talent in his 
own line. He is not a great poet in the proper acceptation 
olthe term, nor even a mediocre poet, but. his pretensions 
are in other directions. His theme is slender, and no 
attention is paid to its really poetic possibilities; but those 
defects are made good by - the,- luxuriance , oi . .yerhal 
embellishment and by- the. skill, displayed, .in, the use of 
double meanings and clever chiming, J3y this alone our 
author claims merit, and his. work is one of the earliest 
authoritative examples of its kind. It must be said to the 
credit of our author that his _sie$os are not always as 
strained as we find them, for instance, in the Naisadha or 
the R&ghava-p&ndaviyay while his. yamakas are often 
inevitable and pleasing, much more than they are in the 
Nalodaya or the Yudhisthira-vijaya of Vagudeva. It is 
well that he has kept-himself within modest limits; for, 
while such a work may fie. acceptable as a tour deforce^ one 
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cannot have too much of it. If this was, as it appears, the 
chief object the poet had in composing this piece of 
literary exercise, he must be considered to have been 
eminently successful. 

Indeed, in this class of factitious compositions, 
which form distinctive feature of later Sanskrit literature 
the Kicakavada should occupy a high place. In Sanskrit, 
there are some good slesu-kavyas and astouding feats of 
verbal ingenuity have been achieved; but the yamaka- 
kdvyas are not many, 1 and there is hardly any known 
Mvya which includes both 'iesa and yamaka in its scope as 
our Klcakavadha does. The earliest yamaka-k&vya, 
attributed to Ghatakarpara, is a fine short lyric of 
22 verses, which almost exclusively uses end-chiming. The 
later yamaka-kavyas, however, of Vasudeva are more 
ambitious but extremely artificial compositions, abounding 
in elaborate tricks of style. His Nalodaya in four cantos 
(217 verses, ed. F. Benary, Berlin 1830), Yudhisiliira- 
vijaya in eight cantos (719 verses, ed. kavyamala No. 60) 
and Tripuri-dahana 2 are really literary curios. The 
second of these works is the most considerable feat of 
skill, known in Sanskrit, in this highly artificial style of 
composition; Avhile the maturer and more well known 
Nalodaya (which had for a long time the honour of being 
ascribed to Kaliadasa) is especially remarkable for the 
variety of complicated t/ama/ra-schemes it illustrates, and 
for successfully managing even the more exacting demands 
of quadruple yamaka in each verse. Our author, however, 

1. Rhetoricians, who quote Kicaka-vadha , take it as an authoritative example of 
a yamaka-kavya and hardly any attention is paid to its slesa. 

2. The work has not yet been edited; but extracts from it are given, by 
A. S. Ramanatha Ayyar J. E. A S. 19^5. pp. 265f. According to Mr. Ayyar, the date 
of Vasudeva is the first half of the 9th century A. D. 
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ip not so ambitious, and has shown moderation in the u^e 
qt only end and middle chiming of two or three kinds. In 
this he has kept to the simpler style of the Ghatakarpara 
poem and later subtleties of workmanship appear to have 
found no favour with him. 

With regard to the date of composition of the Klcaka- 
vadha no definite clues are given by poem itself. The 
whole of the first canto is taken up with two benedictions 
pronounced at the commencement which praise in turns 
^iva and Krsna, followed by a rather lengthy panegyric 
of the king (T,7-27) who was the poet ’s patron but whose 
name is unfortunately not expressly mentioned. In I, 21 
we read 

sucanuddliarlah siddhan inparu&tasya kalifigala h 
sadhu-vtidah ksitiiii sarvdm paribhilya ltalim gat ah. 

The commentator Janardana explains that in this verse 
we are told that the King’s praise extended from Kalihga 
to all the world, because he did not, out of pity, extermi¬ 
nate the famous Kings whom he conquered. Apart from 
the obvious exaggeration involved in such panegyrics, 
this would indicate that he was a King of Kalihga (anena 
slokena tasya kalihgesvaratvani dhvanitam). Turning to 
I, 7 we find the King is described in the following words : 
asli rdjd jay a d-y 11 a- mahima loka-vigrahah 
saksad iva rued hi slhdnam ahimdloka-vigrahah. 

With regard to the phrase loka-vigrahah in the first 
line, Janardana explains: loka-vigrahah manvsya-sarlrah, 
gad va, lokyale [ili] loka \h] dur+aniyah, ladrg vigrahah. 
The phrase ahinuiloka-vigrahah in the second line is ex¬ 
plained as ahimo him-viruddho ya alokas iad-vigrahah, 
tanmayamrira iti yd vat. Whatever may be the value of 



this interpretation, it is clear that. the commentator fails 
to explain the word vigrahah satisfactorily in the two lines. 
In order that it should be a proper yamaka, the word 
vigarahah in the second line must be explained differently 
from the same word in the lirst line. In both places, how¬ 
ler, the commentary explains it as s ariru. On the other 
hand, we have the more likely suggestion of tire other com¬ 
mentator Sarvauanda that in the first line the phrase is 
dloka-vigrahah which was the name or biruda of the 
King, whose other name was Rama (taluk paratn Zri-rdma- 
ndmdnam dloka-vigrahayi rdjdnam varnayam dhu—astili 
dlokavigraha-ndmd raja asti vidyate). It is quite probable 
that in this phrase there is some such allusion to the actual 
name of the poet’s patron; but as we possess little authentic 
information regarding the political history of Kalihga 
prior to the 1 Lth century, it is not possible to identify the 
King definitely with any known historical personage. 

On the other hand, it is possible to explain I, 21 in a 
different way, taking kalingalah with anuddharatah and 
not with galah as Janardana takes it. It would then mean 
that the king’s praise extended over all the world, because 
he did not, out of pity, exterminate from Kalihga the 
princes of the place whom he had conquered. This would 
indicate that he was the ruler, not of Kalihga, but probably 
of an adjoining province, who concurcd Kalihga in his 
career of conquest. But all this does not give us any clue 
to the difinite date of the poem. Accepting the second view 
given above, however one may find in the word to? in 
1, 7 (which commentators fail to interpret satisfactorily; a 
convert allusion to Vigrahapala of the Pala dynasty of 
Bdfigdl, if it be possible to establish by other evidences that 
our poet lived in the court of the VigrahapSlas of Bengal* 
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But it is hardly safe to speculate upon this slender and 
doubtful basis, in spite of the fact that one of the three Vig- 
rahapalas may be shewn to have had some connexion 
with the conquest of Kalihga. It is noteworthy, however, 
that so far as we can trace, the poem always had a 
direct relation to Bengal, that it has been pre¬ 
served and held in high estimation in this country, and 
that the only commentaries that have been obtained had 
its origin in Bengal, indicating its currency there; while 
there is nothing to connect it with Kalihga excepting the 
verse I, 21 of ambiguous meaning. - 

The poem itself affording no certain indication of its 
date, we have to fall back upon external evidence for fixing 
its period of composition. So far as I have been able to 
trace, the earliest writer who quotes" the work and the 
author seems to be Bhoja. In his Sarasvati-Kanthabharuna ; 
he quotes anonymously and comments on two verses from 
this poem, I, 3 ( = p. 8(i, ed. Borooah, 1884) and 1, 10 
(= p. 79) ; while in his &n)gara-prakd*a l , he mentions the 
name of the author and his work. This would furnish the 
lower limit of the date of the poem; and we know from 
Bhoja’s own inscription as well as from other evidences 
that he belongs to the Paramara dynasty of Dhara and 
ruled in the second and third quarters of the 11th century 
A. D. 2 It is clear therefore that the Kicaka-vadha must 
have been composed some time before the 11th century 
A. D., at which date it was authoritative enough to be 
quoted by Bhoja in his two works. This date is corrobo- 


1. See Bulletin of the London School of Oriental Studies, \o 1 iv pt 11 p 282* 
Alao Report of the working of the Peripatetic Party of the Madras Govt Oritnth 
Ltbr&ry, 1816-19, p. 42. 

2. On the date of Bhoja, see my Sanskrit Poetics, i, 144-7, 
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rated by the fact that Nami-sadhu, who comments on 
liudrata’s Kavyalamkdra and who gives the date of his 
own commentary as samvat 1125 (= A. D. 1069), quotes 
anonymously the verse I, 10 at p.37 (ed. Nir. Sag. Press, 
Bombay, 1909). The upper limit of the date of our poem, 
however, is uncertain; but in one passage (II I, 25 
dfa<l). Nitivarman appears to be consciously or un¬ 
consciously, imitating Bharavi Kirdta 0 ii, 6 (-TiR'ffi airtoi^r^ih) 
This is not conclusive evidence, nor is any other clue 
available; but from the general style of composition and 
its highly artificial character, we wouid not be justified in 
placing the ICicaka-vadha too early. It was probably 
composed sometime in the 9th or 10th century A. 1). 

The Klcaka-vadha is also quoted by a large number 
of grammarians and lexicographers, as well as rhetoricians/ 
some of whom appear to be fairly early writers. In his 
commentary on the Unadi-siUra i, 117 (ed. Aufreeht, p. 22;, 
Ujjvaladatta cites I, 21 of our poem with (?io Ci^wt:) and 
on iv, 102, quotes'* the last pada of 11, 12 again with 
Turusottama-deva in his lihdsya-vrtli on 
Panini ii, 4, 23 comments on the formation of the compound 
quoting anonymously the line (11, 25d) in 
which it occurs 1 2 3 * . This ungrammatical formation has 
puzzled most grammarians and has been discussed in the 
vrtti on. Samkppla-sdra (ed. byamacarana Kaviratna, 
Samasa-pada 344, p. 1294: quoted anonymously), S&padma 


1. Besides Bhoja aad Natni-sadhu, Gopala Bhatta ia his commentary on Mammuta 
(ed. Trivandrum, 1920 p, 77), quotes anonymously anl eommmts on Kicahi-v idha 

l 10 - qwrftmd 

2. Wrongly read by Aufreeht, gap* v?<i japim trai I 

3. Aufreeht ( Catalogus Catalogorum f i t 106a) notes that the Kicaka-vadha is 

also cited in Purusottamadeva’a Varna-disana, ■ 



(vi, 3, 80, anonymously), Praurlha-manoramd (ed. Benares, 
1888, p. 346 ?i% *5N*.s*i) Taitva-bodhini on Siddhanta- 
Kaumudl (ed. Sivadatta, Bombay, 1926, p. 242, 
and other grammatical works. Aufrecht notes that the 
poe'rii is also quoted by RarriaUatha in Manoramd Katdnlra- 
dhalu-vrlii, which was composed in 1537 A. D. 

In the lexicographical works this poem is quoted by 
name in Rayamukuta’s commentary on the Amra-Kosa 
(Bhandarkar’s Report 1883-84, p. 472) in connexion with 
the explanation of the word ffaftan in 1, 17. 
Vaudyaghatiya Sarvananda in his commentary on Amara’s 
lexicon, gives a large number of quotations with 
Thus Klcaka-vadha IV, 1 (=Sarvanda on i, I, 39-40, ed, 
Trivandrum, pt. I, p. 30), 1, 17 (-on i, 5, 12 ; pt. I, p. 
110 : also pt. II, p. 58), II, lk(=»on ii, 6, 296 ; pt. II, p. 
284), V, 5d (—on ii, 4, 101 ; pt, II, p. 153), V, 5cd (-Oil 
iii, 5, 20 ; pt. IV p. 179). It is noteworthy, however, 
that one verse (on iii, 1 , 106 ; pt. IV, p. 49). 
sfrsqift si lift 

fsg sirloin: srrcrasaft <i?gtf n 

which Sarvananda gives as a quotation from Klcaka- 
vadha does not occur in our poem, 'file attribution in 
alll ikelihood is incorrect. 

It is worthy of note that almost all these quotations 
are quotations of Nilivarman’s yamakas and his 'Ae§a is 
hardly cited as authoritative. It is probable that his 
yamakus were more admired (and justly s6) than his 
sle^as, in which he does not seem to have been equally 
succesful. 

These quotations would indicate the admiration with 
Which the Klcaka-vadha was regarded by. a certain class 
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of writers who favoured this kiud of elaborate composition; 
but it also gives us an idea of the weight and authority 
attached to the work as the composition of a well reputed 
poet It is also remarkable that, with the exception of 
Bhoja, Nami-sadhu and Gopala Bhatta, almost all the 
writers who quote this work belong in all probability to 
the Eastern provinces, and some of them are directly 
connected with Bengal. The reputation of this poem must 
have been at one time very high in Bengal, even if we 
suppose it to have been composed in Kalitiga; and it can 
claim dislinction as being one of the earliest known Kavya- 
works originating in the Eastern provinces of India. 

My edition of the text of Kicaka-vadha which will 
be published soon is made from two complete paper MSS. 
in the collection of the Dacca University Manuscript 
Library, which are marked by me as A and B. Both of 
these are in clear good Bengali handwriting of different 
periods, but the variae lectiones shew that they were 
probably not derived from the same archetype. Both of 
them, however, agree in the number and order of verses 
as well as in the division of the cantos. B is as a general 
rule more correct, but the readings of A are some times 
preferable, especially in those folios where the text is 
accompanied by a marginal gloss. Both the MSS. make 
no mention of any date, nor of the name of the scribe. 

A consists of 16 folios; size, 3 in.Xld in.; 4 lines on a 
page (excepting the last which contains three lines,). The 
MS. was purchased from Babu Murari Mohan Chaudhari 
of Pingla, Midnapore, in west Bengal. On the blank front 
page of first folio there appears a mantra w $5R etc., 
two lines and half) on the right top corner, and ot} the 
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left side: efost I ctw 

epft ff^psW; I These lines are probably written 

by the person who studied a part of the poem and wrote 
the marginal gloss (using both black and red ink), which 
accompanies the text up to the end of folio 6a (III, 17). 1 
The writer of the text and the gloss appears to be the same 
person, as there is not much difference in the handwriting- 
He must have copied the text, and then very carefully 
studied and corrected it up to the point indicated, supply¬ 
ing omissions etc., and compiling a brief marginal gloss, 
apparently from different commentaries on the poem. He 
is careful enough to mark every word-division with signs 
and even the anvayas of the words sometimes with figures 
1, 2, 3, etc, or by dots. But possibly his patience was 
exhausted by the time he came to the sixth folio, i. e. to 
1 LI, 17; and the obvious scribal mistakes or omissions 
have not been corrected or supplied in the rest of the poem, 
nor the marginal gloss continued. The writer of the gloss 
had probably the commentary of Janardanasena before 
him, for in many places he actually reproduces it; 
especially in one place the whole of Janardana’s commen¬ 
tary (on 1,27) is reproduced in the gloss. But he had 
perhaps other commentaries or help before him : for his 
interpretations are sometimes new and do not agree with 
the commentary. We have reproduced some of these in 
our notes. Some of these passages indicate that probably 
the gloss-writer had also before him the commentary of 
Sarvananda naga. Ii is not unlikely that other commen¬ 
taries on the poem also existed. 

1. The marginal writing has suffered a good deal from damp and is worn along 
the edges. 
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The writing of A is clear, but some pages are damaged 
by damp, and the letters (especially in the marginal gloss) 
have become indistinct. It is written on white country- 
made paper, and the appearance as well as the script of 
the MS. is old. From the formation of the letters, it is 
probable that the w riting belongs to about 1600 A. D. The 
history and development of Bengali script have not yet 
been scientifically studied and chronological materials have 
not all been collected together; but I have carefully 
compared the script of my MSS. with Kendall’s plates, 
with the facsimiles given of the 16th century MSS. in 
Rajendra Lala Mitra’s Notices Vols. Ill and IV, as well 
as with some of the dated MSS. of the period in the Dacca 
University collection. While substantially agreeing with 
Mitra’s plates, the Bengali script of A shows a further 
development but cannot be placed much later. The writing 
thus seems to be of about the end of the 16th and the 
beginning of the 17th century. 

B appears to be a more modern MS. Its writing is 
very clear, distinct, large and bold; and the paper is of the 
usual yellow country-made variety. It conists of 13 
folios, four lines on a page; size 3 in. Xl4] in. The 
writing belongs probably to the 18th century. The MS. 
was presented to the Dacca University by Messrs 
Tarachand Bhattacharya aud Nalini Mohan Bhattacharya 
of Borai, District Bogra. 

Both the MSS. exhibit the usual characteristics of 
Bengal MSS. viz., duplication of consonants with c, the 
non-discrimination of * and *, confusion of certain 
ahsaras which have the same sound in Bengali etc. I have 
corrected all these in my text and adopted a uniform 
system of spelling. But I have taken care to note all the 



real variae-lpcliones , except in a few cases where they are 
obvious mistakes of spelling (e. 9- in ^ or >Wl%w) 
or dropping of a letter. A begins the text with 
and sometimes writes on the margin '-fawn 
(«. g. fol. 6a); B commences with and has no 

marginal writing or corrections. Che pagings of both 
A and B are regular, except that A has an extra folio, in 
which it writes over again III, 11-24 (fol. 6a and b). 

The India Office MS. of the commentary of Janardana- 
sena is complete in 40 folios (ending at 40a), written on 
yellow country-made paper. On an average there are eight 
lines on each page (excepting fol. lb 7 lines; fol. 2b— 
6 lines; fol. 40a—7 lines). The MS. appears to have been 
presented to the East Tndia Company’s Library by 
H. T. Colebrooke, and the word at the top of the 

title probably indicates the name of Raghumani 
Vidyabhtisana who is said to have been Colebrooke’s Pandit. 
The MS. was either copied by him or purchased through 
him, this name appearing in most of Colebrooke MSS. in the 
India Office; and the figure a \\ probably indicates 
lot No. 36. 

The MS. is in modern Bengali script and cannot be 
older than the 19th century. It is written in two different 
hands, the first hand going only up to fol. 1—3b, although 
some of the corrections in the following pages appear to be 
also in this hand. A different hand appears from fol. 4a 
up to the end. 'I he hand-writing is good and clear, but the 
MS. is badly copied, and there are mistakes and omissions 
in almost every two lines. 

The MS. copy was probably made (for Colebrooke) 
from a very old Bengali MS. and the scribe stumbled at 



every step over its old script. It is also probable that the 
copyist did not have the text of the poem before him for 
following the commentary, which he had to copy blindly 
and blunderingly. The MS. exhibits all the character¬ 
istics mentioned above of Bengali MSS. although it rarely 
duplicates consonants with r. The sign of anusv&ra or 
visarga is often omitted, consonants or letters dropped 
(e. g. for wih), syllables transposed, redundant 
letters used, wrong sandhis made, and incorrect form? 
of words used (e. g. aueev for su«rat). Some 
corrections are indeed made and omissions supplied on the 
margin, but these are not sufficient nor carefully done. 
There is a regular confusion between certain aksaras. 

Nothing is known of the commentator except that hie 
name was Janardana-sena, and that his commentary was 
entitled The name of the author is peculiar 

to Bengal, andr he was apparently a Bengali Vaidya with 
the patronymic sena, usual in Bengali Vaidyas (though the 
patronymic is also found in some Kayastha and Vaikyn 
names as well). HiB citation of Katantra grammar 
throughout as authoritative, his use of words like iwwi 
( still employed by Bengal Pandits and in the 
vernacular), and the literal rendering of some vernacular 
idiom to be found in his Sanskrit sentences,—all indicate 
the probability of his being a Bengali and a very modem 
writer. The commentary, though useful in its way, is not 
pretentious and the author seems to be a man of limited 
scholarship. He is generally correct in his interpretations, 
but sometimes fails to explain some passages satisfactorily 
and is positively wrong in some of his explanations; while 
in some cases he deserts us in difficulties. He 
dies fafar twice (on II, 7; III, 4), and one? 
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(on III, 5), but all these seem to be misquotations from • 
memory, not to be found in the printed editions of the 
lexicons. He generally follows but it • is 

interesting to note that he quotes Bantideva twice 
(on II, 15; III, 1). The only author on Alamkara cited 
in Dandin '(on IV, 19), and from general literature there 
are only two quotations from nf^: tafePl (on 1,1; I, 2), 
It is not necessary to describe here in detail the MS. 
of Sarvandra-naga’s Tiled on the Kicaka-vadha, which has 
been utilised in my notes to my edition. The copy lent 
to me by Dr. Sastri consisted of 38 folios (ending at 38a), 
written in Bengali character on white country-made paper. 
It is complete, and fairly correct, but the left top corners 
of folios 21a to 24a have been torn off and a part of the 
first line on these folios lost. One folio (fol. 30) is entirely 
missing, and comments on IV, 15 (partly), Ifi—22, 23 (part¬ 
ly) are thus lost. On fol. 29b, a part of the commentary on 
IV, 14 has been struck off (probably inadvertently) and 
then penned over again in deeper ink, thus blurring the 
whole impression. The commentary fails to impress us 
either by its learning or its acumen, and is not so full 
as Janardana’s, but in some cases its suggestions are 
striking and helpful. The patronymic ndya is common 
in Bengal, and there are other indications in the tika which 
make it propable that Sarvananda was also a Bengali. He 
follows Katantru but not slavishly. He quotes sw&ro 
generally but also (on I, 9, 2G etc), fra (e.g. on 
11 , 8 , 14 , 24; III, 8), ’Uefa (on 1,9,15), (on III, 1; 
II, 2). (on II, I), and (on II. 11 ), al¬ 

though as a rule its quotations from lexicons are anony¬ 
mous. It is not impossible that Janardana had before 
him this commentary; for in some places Janardana’s 



alternative suggestions (*®r) agrees with Sarvananda J s 
explanations, and in one instance especially (on V, 2), the 
«fcjei.of Janardana appears to be Sarvananda. The name 
of the scribe as well as the date of the copy of the MS. is 
given at the end in a doggerel verse: 

i 

tu 
wgaroiigtSt sf^wifisTKi. i 
^ ^ #1 Tl%ft II 

This gives us mkdbda 1642 and mallabda 1026 s 
(=A. D. 1720) as the date of the copying of the MS, The 
use of the Malla Era would indicate the currency of this 
commentary in Mallabhuma (^District Bankura in West 
Bengal), to which place it is not unlikely that the scribe 
I amasarana (and also probably Sarvananda) belonged. 


1. 3^1% W as originally written, hut corrected thus on the margin. 

2. On tbe Malla Era, seo Indian Historical quarterly , vol. iii, > pp. 180*1 
412; Descriptive Catalogue of Bengali MSS. vol. i, (Cal. Unit., 1920), pp. vi-vii. 
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TIRUMALAMBA ; S AMBIKAPARINAYA. . 

Lakshman Sarup, M- A., D.phil. (Oxon), University 

Professor of Sanskrit Literature, Panjab University. 

The object to this paper is to announce the discovery 
of a new prose romance. It is entitled Ambikaparinaya. 
The author is Tirumlamba, a lady writer of Southern 
India. It is written in poetic prose. I believe it is the 
only extant work of a lady writer in elaborate and artificial 
Sanskrit. A critical study of the work gives rise to several 
problems. Before I discuss them, I would like to add, 
for the convenience of my readers, a brief description of its 
contents. 

The work opens with a fanciful description of the 
Emperor Moon. Moon had a son called Budha. The son 
of Budha was Pururavas who married Urvasi. Their son 
was Ayu. Ayu obtained as his son Nahusa, the performer 
of a hundred sacrifices. Yayati, the terror of all his foes 
was the son of Nahusa. Turvasu, the son of Yayati, held 
sway over the entire universe. Thus the lunar dynasty 
whose kings were endowed with exceptional qualities 
flourished. In course of time, king Timma was born in 
this dynasty. He married a queen named Devaki. Their 
son was Isvara, who was married to Bukkamamba in ac¬ 
cordance with the injunctions of the Scriptures. In course 
of time, a prince named Nrsimha was born. With his 
matchless bravery he conquered the whole earth. He was 
invincible in battle. All the rulers of the earth became his 
vassal kings. He set out on a tour of world conquest. 
First of all he proceeded in the eastern direction, 
then he turned to the south and reached the country of the 
Colas. Here follows a long description of the Oola 
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country. The river Kavcri is next described. The river 
was crossed. The king encamped on its right bank. He 
issued an order prohibiting his army to molest the people 
of the country. Secret spies brought the news that the 
Cola King was determined to fight. A council of war was 
held. It was decided to take the offensive. A night was 
spent in giving rest to army. The following morning, 
having performed the daily duties, the king came out of 
his tent and greeted the vassal princes who were waiting 
for him with folded hands. The order to inarch was issued. 
At once the drums were beaten, conchs were blown, kettle¬ 
drums were sounded. There rose such a tumult that the 
vault of heaven was reverberated with the din of his army. 
The movement of the army is then described. The moving 
army raised mountains of dust. Every thing was darkened. 
The day was turned into a night. The distinction between 
heaven and earth was obliterated. The Cola King came 
out with his fourfold army and delivered an attack with 
great vehemence. Both armies were locked in a life and 
death struggle. The carnage was terrible. The dreadful 
battle went'on for a long time when the army of Nrsimha 
began to retire. Seeing his troops waver, the king mounted 
a huge elephant, and reviving the drooping spirit of his 
soldiers, rushed at the enemy with an irresistible force. 
If seemed that the time of final dissolution was near at 
hand. Streams of blood ran in every direction. The 
slaughter was truly frightful. Nrsimha wrought havoc in 
the army of the enemy. Meanwhile he recognised the Cola 
King in the midst of the battle-field and advanced to chal¬ 
lenge him in a single combat. In the fearful duel which 
ensued, Nrsimha hurled his flaming spear with such tre¬ 
mendous force that his adversary with his elephant fell 
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down at a single blow. Himself jumping down, he cap¬ 
tured the Cola King alive. The Cola army was prostrate 
with consternation and panic-stricken fled in confusion 
with dismay. Nrsimha was crowned with victory. In a 
triumphant procession, he entered the capital of his enemy. 
He then proceeded towards Ramesvarara and saw the ocean. 
Here is a description of the ocean. I quote a few lines 
with double entendre: 

aurewu- 

. 1 

On the sea-shore, he heard the legends of the sons of 
Sagara and the exploits of Rama. Then he adord Cod 
Ramesvara. Here follows a description of Rame-vara. I 
quote a line or two from this description:— 

c3?’Tf^*giruw?f4?ci(!5g(!5^5eg|<!5... 

tfaeggraapi.smdfaiN* ufoivftaw# 

I 

Having vanquished all the kings of that country he 
came to ^rirangapattana, built a bridge and invested the 
town. The King Mahavira accepted defeat, fell at his feet 
with all his queens and placed all the wealth of his trea¬ 
sury at his disposal. He was reinstated. The King of 
Maruva fled as soon as Nrsitnha approached his territory. 
Then he captured the famous fort Mahadurga and adored 
the God Gokarna and made rich gifts to the brahmanas in¬ 
cluding the tul&ddna. 

Followed by innumerable chiefs, he marched towards 
the north and defeated the Kambojas, Valhikas, Tukhkhas, 
and Suratrana which probably stands for Sultan. He took 
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a fort. The text is here corrupt and unintelligible. The 
reference to the defeat of the Suratrana is made in the 
following sentencegwm snw'imKiit |»m«wrc* 5 »T ^ i 

He captured Suratrana, took pity on him and set him 
free. Thus not only he circumambulated the earth in this 
tour of conquest, but also captivated the three worlds with 
the glory and majesty of his innumerable qualities. Then 
he went to his capital Yidyapuri-Vijayanagara, bestowed 
favours on vassal kings according to their merits and 
entered his palace. Here follows a description of Vidyii- 
puri. Thus he ruled over the whole of India from Rames- 
vara to the Himalayas—sriMufNs: l 

Having entrusted the affairs of the state to the minis¬ 
ters, he passed his time in the pursuit of tine arts like 
music, poetry, literature. 

One day, a priest came and said that he had seen a 
most beautiful girl. The priest was appointed to obtain 
all information about her habitation, family, parentage, 
name, age, and so on. The girl was Omamba, daughter of 
Ramamba, of the solar dynasty. As all the ministers and 
priests approved, the marriage was celebrated. The king 
experienced great happiness and day and night prayed to 
God Acyuta for a son. God Acyuta granted his desire 
in a dream. A son was born in course of time. There was 
great rejoicing. Sacred ceremonies were performed. Sub¬ 
ordinate kings came with rich presents. The poor were 
fed. Taxes were remitted. Festivals were celebrated. 
Prisoners were released. Every body was happy. The 
king penetrated into the inner apartments and saw a 
glorious child wawwwrajfc dl&wi< i 

The prince was named Acyutaraya after the God 
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Acyuta. He was educated in all the arts and sciences. 
King Nrsitnha died in course of time and Acyuta was 
crowned king. His rule pleased all his subjects. 

Here follows a description of the youth of Acyuta. 
I quote a sentence or two :— 1 Then youth came to 
Acyuta as the spring to Nandana, the garden of 
Tndra.’ 

jRsrfte w# surfof frmr srafanrafto ^«r- 

ftra *K*r»nit, 5Tf5t ; srRw i 

At the new youth of Acyuta, the world became like a 
second Rati, displaying her charming loveliness. Acyuta 
was a model king and perfect in every way. One day the 
king went to his stable and saw a beautiful horse. Here 
follows a description of the horse. I quote a few lines:— 

«55TST$3(.TOf«tNT 

uraam ul%5<mr5far ufgwire’atfaf 

wwISfcnraqssw ^rfarftrfor .. 

fafawP) i 

The horse enthusiastically greeted the King in 
the form of vigorous neighing, as if wishing the King 
victory and was brought near. The King mounted the 
horse as Indra rides ITccaihsravas, or Ke'ava Garuda. 
A multitude of youths of the same age followed the King 
on horseback. People (locked to see him pass by. On 
both sides of the road stood the citizens with folded hands 
raised to their forehead. Acutya was the centre of 
attraction, he was the cynosure of all eyes. Elephants, 
cavalry, infantry passed to and fro like the waves of the 
ocean. The King moved slowly conversing with the vassal 
princes and reached the hunting forest in course of time. 
Hei’e follows a description of the various sports. On his 
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return to the capital, which was gaily decorated, and where 
bards were singing panegyrics of the King, he passed by a 
garden situated near the town- A gentle, fl agrant breeze 
was blowing from the garden. 'I 1 lit jester brought the 
garden to the notice of the King and beseeehed him to pass 
some time there. The King agreed and went into the 
garden. Having rested and refreshed themselves in a beauti¬ 
ful tent, the King and the jester strolled away among the 
Hower-beds. They saw bees flying in the eastern direction. 
The King asked, ‘ Why are these bees flying in a line to the 
East . r and eager to know the reason, moved a few steps 
forward. He heard sweet and indistinct sounds like the 
melodious notes of birds excited by the honey of fresh 
blown lotuses. The jester, who claimed to be an authority 
on sounds, declared that it must be the wandering voice of 
cuckoos, who have tasted the juice of the fresh blossoms of 
mango trees. The King decided that these were the sounds 
of several girls talking together, proceeded forward and 
saw a wonderful temple of the Goddess Gauri. He went 
to the temple and saw a most beautiful princess engaged 
in worship. Here follows a description of princess. I quote 
a few lines:— 






He was surprised by beholding this wonderful 
beauty. The sight held him spell bound. He was fixed as 
it were on the ground. He became rooted as it were on the 
spot. He stood as if he had lost all consciousness, as if 
paralysed by a sudden attack of irresistible love, absolutely 
lost as if in a trance of contemplation. His mind 
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suspended its function. All his senses ceased to operate as 
it were. 

The effect produced on the King by this sight is thus 
described by the authoress:— 

ftwfiSwrar forfcm puithn pt wdU? ^ ^ fa*35i«inr- 

The princess was in deep meditation. When she opened 
her eyes and saw the King all of a sudden. She was composed 
for a moment. The adoration of the deity was left 
unfinished. Her slender frame trembled like a wind-tossed 
creeper. She took a step or two backwards and stood face 
to face with the King. She fully opened her large eyes and 
saw before her the king, the Prince-charming of her dreams, 
an incarnation of vernal splendour, the very embodiment of 
love. To support herself she put her hand on the jewelled 
pillar of the temple as if she wanted to hold up her failing 
heart. Her eyes forgot to wink in their joy. Her hair 
stood ou their end. Drops of perspiration made their 
appearance. Her glances were eloquent with love. She 
was thrilled to the bone and deeply wounded with the 
shafts of cupid. 

Both were in a similar state. The)' stood motionless 
like statues. Their eyes were fixed on each other. They 
forgot, everything else. Consciousness seemed to have 
deserted them. Life itself seemed to have departed form 
them. 

The jester had delayed looking at the pictures painted 
on the temple-walls. He now entered and announced that 
the prime minister wanted to have an audience with the 
king on certain urgent affairs of the state. The king was 
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annoyed but could not refuse the request of the minister. 
He found it very hard to leave the temple and considerably 
delayed his departure under the pretext of explaining- the 
various scenes from the life of the Goddess. The king- 
had to return to the capital at once. The jester was, 
however, left behind to ascertain the particulars of the 
princess from her nurse. The king returned to his palace, 
and felt the pangs of separation. He was courteous 
to the ladies of the harem but did not like their company. 
He remained in a solitary place and waited for the arrival 
of the jester, 'file jester obtained all the information from 
the nurse and reported that the princess was named 
Varadambika, was a younger sister of two brothers called 
Tirumalas, and the daughter of Trapamba, a queen of the 
solar dynasty. She had gone to the temple of Gauri to 
celebrate a particular rite called the Vampradhdna the 
object of which was to obtain a suitable husband. The 
king began to think of the means to attain his desire. 

Meanwhile, the princess went home. She refused to 
speak to her female friends. She would not even look 
on her attendant maids. She did not wait on her elders. 
She omitted to worship the family deity. Her lute lay- 
unstrung. The fawn failed to hear her sweet sound. The 
gazelle was not fed. The peacock lost his dance. . The 
dolls remained locked. The pair of swans was ignored. 
The parrot missed his daily lesson. The bath-room-maid 
waited for her in vain. The hair-dresser was disappointed. 
The toilette was neglected. All duties were forgotten. She 
sat absorbed in contemplation of the king. She felt an 
unbearable torture in her heart. She rolled on flower-bed, 
but her enflamed limbs found no relief. All the servants 
were alarmed. All her friends were distressed. 
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One day she was pressed hard by her friends and had 
to confess her love. She implored them to do some thing 
for her. They began to deliberate and devise plans, when 
a chamberlain appeared and announced that an embassy 
had arrived from king Acyuta Rai to seek the hand of 
the princess, that the brothers had welcomed the priest 
and the minister, agreed to bestow the hand of the princess 
on the king and had asked the princess to be ready as the 
auspicious ceremony was to be performed that very day. 
These words were like nector to her ears. Her friends 
eagerly precipitated themselves in decorating her. 
Acyuta Rai came there with great pomp and show and 
was married to the princess. Varadambika became the 
chief queen. The royal couple was now in the seventh 
heaven of delight. Their cup of happiness was full to the 
brim. Months passed like days and days like moments. 

One day the chief gardener reported the advent of the 
spring. He was richly rewarded. The king went to the 
garden with the queen. Here follow descriptions of 
spring, breezes, and flowers. The queen enjoyed herself 
in plucking (lowers. Then follow descriptions of sports 
in water and sunset. 

In course of time a son was born, lie was named 
Veiikatadri as he was obtained through the favour of 
Clod Yeiikatcsvara. lie was a promising prince and was 
made heir-apparent by the king although he was quite 
young. With this, the romance comes to an end. 

Tirumalamba, the writer of the romance, seems to be a 
well-educated and cultured lady. From innumei’able 
references it is quite evident that she must have studied the 
epics, the I'ura.ias, systems of philosphy, drama, poetry, 
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and the prose romances of her predecessors. She had a 
remarkable memory, for she says about herself that she 
could easily retain new poems and plays even when she 
had heard them once only. 


.wurfasftwgumT I 


She was a a born genius and had a wonderful com¬ 


mand on Sanskrit language. She 
easily compose learned works in 


says that 
charming 


she could 
language 


She was fond of the society of poets and learned 
scholars 




She could write several scripts. She had received train¬ 
ing in fine arts, could sing, and had a sweet and melo- 
ious voice. She knew the art of entertainment. She 
afforded protection to many poets and the blessing on her 
was pronounced by a learned brahmana who had performed 
the great sacrifices like the Vajapeya, Painidarika, and 
snrvatoniukha. She was above all an object of love and 
confidence of king Achyuta. She says :— 

The question now arises, who was Tirumalamba ? Was 
she a queen of king Acyuta Rai ? If she was a queen, 
would she describe the charms and marriage of a co-wife 
in such glowing terms ! It is difficult to believe hut there 
are persons who transcend such weaknesses of the human 
heart. Acyuta made rich gifts to the temple of Vitrhala 
at Yijayanagara. These gifts including the gift of 
Suvarnameru are registered in eight records and commemo¬ 
rated in a verse composed by a princess named Tiru- 
malammanavam, who calls herself a ‘student’. She is 
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probably to be identified with Tiruinalamba, who was un¬ 
doubtedly a queen of Aeyuta for a Telugu poem Vijaya- 
vilasamn or Subhadnlpariijayam gives Tiruinalamba as 
the name of the queen of Aeyuta Rai. It is also stated 
that a sister of Tiruinalamba was married to Sevvappa 
Navaka of Madura. 

It may now be asked if the marriage of Aeyuta with 
Varadambika as described in our romance is fictitious or 
based on historical reality ! Does the romance give an 
indirect description of the marriage of Tiruinalamba her¬ 
self ? The evidence of inscriptions shows that Varadambika 
had a historical entity. A Conjeeveram inscription Ep. Ind. 
iii. 2:56, mentions Yaradadevi as a queen of Aeyuta, who got 
a son Venkata from her. A poem Acyittarayabh/jurfayam, 
composed by the poet Rajanalha states that Varadamba, 
the queen of Aeyuta Rai was a daughter of a Salaga Chief. 
It is also mentioned that on the 12th day of the bright half 
of the month of Karkaia i.e. Sravatia in the cyclic year 
Nandana, king Aeyuta entered the town of Kanci with 
his queen Varadadevi Ammal and prince Komara- 
Veiikatadri alias Chikka-Udaiyar (Annual Report on 
Epigraphy for 1899-1900 paragraphs 70—77). It is clear 
therefore that Varadambika, a daughter of Salaga Chief 
was actually married to Aeyuta. 

A Kanci inscription states that the two rebellious chiefs 
Saluva-Nay aka and Tumbicei were subjugated by Aeyuta 
Rai and that lie married a daughter of the Pandya king. 
Varadambika could not be the daughter of the Pandya 
king as she was a daughter of Salaga Chief. Only two 
queens of Achyuta are mentioned. I therefore think that 
Tiruinalamba the other queen of Aeyuta was the 
daughter of the Pandya king. 
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STYLE AND LANGUAGE. 

The style of Tirumalamba is modelled after Bana. It 
is not a slavish imitation. The writer has a power of 
vivid description. The language is vigorous. Here and 
there are compounds which are longer than any found in 
Kadambari or Harsaearitam. The descriptions are adorned 
with all the ornaments. Prasada, anuprasa, slesa are 
profusely used. Similees are apt, original, and striking 


There is a local colouring in the description of the 
Cola country. The trees, fruits, tlowers and other things 
are described in detail t. e. 



The battle is very vividly described. The queens of 
Vijayanagar often accompanied their husbands to the field 
of battle. Tirumalfimba seems to have witnessed an actual 
battle. 

Long majestic compounds are often followed by short 
sentences which may be compared with the ripples on 
the surface of a calm lake after seeing the breaking 
billows of the sea, e,. g. 

^ra lasts atffiUT TTrasrj ftv- 

3R'- fgi^ns J p ; n TRgn^tfg sttsswh sritprawan 

sfnrftt’j wrsrw: agwg RRP*sfl5rrs^>Rg. 

Historical importance 

The Ambilidparinaya is not only a charming prose 
romance, it is a historical document as well. Krishna 
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sastri, the author of the second Vijayanagar Dynasty, 
its Viceroys and ministers 1 in the Annual Report of the 
Archaeological Survey of India for 1908-1909 does not seem 
to be aware of the existence of Ambikaparinaya. He 
mentions the Acyutu m ydbhyudyam composed by Rajanatha 
Kavi but not the Ambikaparinaya. It has therefore never 
been utilised before for the history of the reign of 
Acyuta. Written by the queen of Acyuta, it is a valu¬ 
able historical document. I am tempted to discuss the 
light it throws on the reign of Acyuta but that discussion 
will form a suitable subject for another paper. 


1, It is overbA)! iu tholudo* to the Annual Jteports. 
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SOME POINTS CONCERNING THE MAHANIDDESA 

B. il/. Barn a M. A., I). Lilt., Professor, University 
of Calcutta. 

1. Relative chronology of the Mahaniddesa and the Sutla 
Nipdla: Total number of poems in the original Aithaka- 
group, the Book of Octaves: 

The Mahaniddesa is u Pali canonical commentary on 
the Atthaka-group of 1(1 sut.tas or poetical discourses. 
This commentary, as its name implies, belongs to the 
exegetical type, its purpose being to supply a word for 
word explanation. Its method is characteristically philologi¬ 
cal. There is another book of niddesa, vis-, the Culla- 
Niddesa which is a canonical commentary on the Parayana- 
group of 16 poems, as well as on the Khaggavisana-Sutta, 

The Althaka-group of 16 poems forms the fourth Book 
of the Sutta-Nipata, and the Parayana-group of 16 poems 
forms the fifth or last Book of the Sutta-Nipata while the 
Khaggavisana-Sutta is counted, as the second poem in the 
first Book of the Sutta-Nipata. 

The Khaggavisana-Sutta which ranks as the second 
poem in the first Book on the Sutta-Nipata hangs in the 
Oulla-Niddesa on the Parayana-group as an isolated poem, 
forming no integral part of the group itself. The 
Parayana-group as we find it in the Sutta-Nipata has a 
prologue of verses (Vatthugdthd), but as we find it in the 
Culla-Niddesa, it is conspicuous by the absence of the 
Prologue. 

Thus a question arises as to whether the Sutta-Nipata 
is at all presupposed by the Culla-Niddesa. The facts, 
that the Khaggavisana-Sutta still hangs in the Culla- 
Niddesa on the Parayana-group, and that the Parayana- 



group as we find it in the Culla-Niddesa has no prologue 
attached to it go to prove that the Sutta-Nipata as a 
separate collection of poetical discourses was not, as yet, in 
existence. A similar hanging of two isolated suttas, the 
Muni-Gallia (Muni-Sutta) and the iSaila-Gatha (Sela- 
>Sutta), on the Atthaka-group of poems ( Arthavargiyani) 
is clearly hinted at in one of the edifying legends of the 
Divyavadana, where a Buddhist Thera of Aparanta is said 
to have chanted in intonation the Muni-gatha and the SSaila- 
gatha together with the poems of the Atthaka-group. 

The significance of the above question is deepened in¬ 
deed as we examine the verse-quotations in the Maha- 
Niddesa which can be traced to Suttas now found in the 
Sutta-Nipata. We have, for instance, a few verses in the 
Maha-Niddesa, which may be treated as a quotation from 
the Padhana-Sutta in the Sutta-Nipata, the quotation 
running as Kama te paihauifi send, dully a avail vuccali 
(Maha-Niddesa, pp. 9(>, 174, 335). There are a few verses 
in it which may be treated as quotations from the Sabhiya- 
Sutta in the Sutta-Nipiita, the quotations running as 
Pajjata kalena altanCi, Sabhiydti Bhayavd fp. 71), Bdhelva 
sabba pdpahdni Snbhiydli Bhayavd (p. 87) and Vcddni 
viceyya Lcvaldm Sabhiydli Bhayavd (p. 93). These quota¬ 
tions have a clear indication in the phrase Sabhiydti 
Bhayavd that the verses are quoted from a Buddha’s 
Dialogue in which Sabhiya played the part of an in¬ 
terlocutor. 

Although both the Padhana and the Sabhiya Suttas are 
now found only in the Sutta-Nipfita among the Pali canoni¬ 
cal texts, (lie Maha-Niddesa has quoted verses from them 
simply as ‘‘utterances of the Blessed One ,, , each quotation 
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being introduced by such phrases as “ Ten ’ aha Bhagava’', 
“Vultain h’etam Bhagavatd”. There are similar quotations 
in the Kathavatthu which is believed to have been a com¬ 
pilation of Asokan time. 

There is just another important quotation of verses, 
Na monena muni hold etc., from the Muni-Sutta referre d to 
in Asoka's Bhabru Edict, as well as in the Divyavadana 
as Muni-Gatha. In this instance, too, there is nothing 
clearly to show that the verses were actually quoted from 
the Muni-Sutta in the Sutta-Nipata. 

References in the Saniyutta and Ahguttara-Nikayas, 
as well as in some of the Yinaya texts unmistakably prove 
that the Atthaka and the Parayana groups of poems were 
well-known to the Buddhists as two separate and indepen¬ 
dent collections long before they were incorporated in the 
Sutta-Nipata. And we maintain that in referring to a 
Suita belonging to the Atthaka-group, the Maha-Niddesa 
has referred to it as a Sulla belonging to this group instead 
of referring to it as a poem belonging to this group as found 
in the Sutta-Nipata. For instance, in quoting a verse 
from the Magandiya-Sutta of the Atthaka-group, the 
Maha-Niddesa has these words by way of an introduction: 
Vultum idani Bhaguvald Auhakavagge Magandiya-kanhe 
(p. 197). The Magandiya-Sutta has been referred 
precisely in these words also in the Sainyutta-Nikaya 

(»*. g.) 

Thus it is clear that even the Samyutta-Nikaya pre¬ 
supposes the Atthaka-group with the Magandiya-Sutta as 
one of the poems included in it. But the references in the 
Sainyutta and Aiiguttara Nikayas, as well as in some of the 
Yinaya texts are indecisive as to the total number of 
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poems contained in the original Atthaka-group presupposed 
by them. 

The Ai.tkaka-group or Book of Octaves, to be worth its 
name, must contain in it only those poems which consist of 
eight stanzas each. But, strictly speaking, there are in the 
extant Atthaka-group of 16 poems just four poems bearing 
each the name of an Octave and consisting each of eight 
stanzas, vis., (1) Guhatthaka-Sutta, (1) Dutihattkaka- 
Sutta, (6) Suddhalfhaka-Sutta, and (2) Paramatthaka- 
Sutta. Among the remaining poems, the Kama-Sutta, the 
Java Suita, and the rest, there is none which is found to be 
an Octave in the above sense. 

Thus a question may naturally arise as to whether the 
original Atthaka-group was a collection of just 4 Octaves, 
of four poems of eight stanzas each. The passage in the 
Sarnyutta-Nikaya referring to the Magandiya-Panha as a 
Suita of the Atthaka-group goes to prove that the Atthaka- 
group presupposed by it comprised besides the poems 
known by the name of Octave, the Magandiya-Sutta as we 
now have it consisting of as many as 16 stanzas. 

And yet, in the absence of a clear statement about its 
total number of poems, it is difficult to say that the 
original Atthaka-group presupposed by the Samyutta and 
Aiiguttar Nikayas, as well as by some of the Vinaya texts 
comprised as many as 16 poems. We have reasons to 
believe that the original Atthaka-group did not include 
in it all the extant 16 poems. It contains, for instance, 
among its 16 poems, the Tuvataka-Sutta which has been 
identified by Mr. Cbaran Das Chatterji with the first 
Buddhist passage recommended by king Asoka in his 
Bhabru Edict on the ground that it has found its place 
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in Buddhaghosa’s list of four suttas, the remaining three 
of which may be definitely identified with three of the 
remaining possages recommended by the Buddhist emperor 
in the same edict. We on the contrary, find that the 
Tuvataka-Sutta of the Atthaka-group is nothing but a 
versified form of the Arnimana-Sutta of the Majjhima- 
Nikaya. Buddhaghosa in his commentary o.i this sulla, 
informs us that it was known to the ancients (porana) as 
Bhikkhu-Vinaya, “the disciplinary code of the monks”, 
precisely in the same way that he tells us in his commentary 
on the Sihgalovada-sutta of the Digha-Nikaya that it was 
treated as Gihi-vinaya, “the Institute of the householders.” 

If this information be at all reliable, it follows that 
there was a stage in the development of the Pali canonial 
texts when the Anumana-Sutta of the Majjhima-Nikaya 
and the Si 'galovada-Sutta of the Digha-Nikaya passed 
respectively as Bhikkhu-Vinaya and the Gihi-vinaya. And 
as a versified form of the Anumana-Sutta, the Tuvataka- 
Sutta of the Atthaka-group must be judged as a chronologi¬ 
cally later production. Anyhow, Asoka’s title Vinaya- 
samukase, “the Vinaya par excellence”, does not afford any 
clue to the title of the sutta which he kept in his view. It 
is, moreover, true that neither the Atthaka nor the Parayana 
group of poems is referred to in any of the Suttas in the 
Diglia and Majjhima Nikayas. It is certain that the total 
number of poems of these two groups came to be fixed at 
16 before the compilation of the Maha and Culla Niddesas. 

2. Development of the Maha-Niddesa on the model 
of Mahakaccana’s expositions: 

Among the prose-quotations in the Maha-Niddesa from 
the earlier canonical sources, there is one (Mahfi-Niddesa, 
pp. 197—201) which can be traced in the Samyutta-Nikaya 
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(iii. g) and enables us at the same time to prove that the 
whole of the Maha-Niddesa as an extensive exegetieal work 
developed on the model of an exposition attempted by 
Mahakaceana of a stanza belonging to the Magandiya- 
Sutta of the Atthaka-group. Mahakaceana who was 
one of the immediate disciples of the Buddha and 
was honoured almost as the Buddha for his powerful 
expositions of Buddha’s doctrines made Avanti 1 * 3 and Mathura 
as two great centres of his activities, even in the life-time 
of the Buddha. The Etadagga-vagga of the Anguttara- 
Nikaya (Part I) shows that the Buddha placed Mahakaceana 
at the head of those who could expand the ideas formulated 
by him in brief; as bare statements, bringing out their 
full significance. The quoted exposition of the stanza of 
the Magandiya-Sutta of the Atthaka-group, Ohain pahdya 
anikelasari etc., stands out as a typical example of how the 
Venerable Mahakaceana showed the way of expanding the 
ideas formulated in brief by the Blessed One, as bare state¬ 
ments, bringing out their full significance ( Bhagavald 
sainkhillena bhdsitnssa evani vitthdrena altho dauhablo ).* 

’Pile Bhaddekaratta and several other Suttas in the 
Majjhima-Nikaya which arc all of the Niddesa or Vibhanga 
type go to show that whenever the monks found difficulty 
in grasping the ideas formulated in brief by the Buddha, 
the Buddha himself referred them to Mahakaceana as a 
talented Thera who had the capacity to expand his idea, 
as well as to elucidate the underlying meaning of his 


1. Vinaya Mahavaggn, V. 13. 

Mndhura Sutta Majjhimma-Nikaya. 

3. Maha-Niddesa p. 201. 



statements.* The Mnhavngga of the Vinaya-Pitaka em¬ 
bodies an old tradition (V. 13) to the effect that all the 
poems of the Atthaka-group were chanted in intonation 
by Sona Kulikanna who received ordination at the hands 

of Mahakaceana (Sona . sabhan’eva Allhavaygikani sarena 

abJiasi ). A similar tradition is embodied also in one of 
the edifying legends in the Divyavadana. This tradition 
is important as showing the Atthaka-group of poems was 
a favourite text for the school of Mahakaceana. ft is 
indeed most astonishing that exposition of the verses in 
all the lb poems of the Atthaka-group were exactly 
modelled upon the exposition of a single stanza of the 
Magandiya-Sutla which was attempted by the Venerable 
Mahakaceana. 

3. Khana-bha iga-vada: the Doctrine of Momentariness: 

Among the verse-quotations in the Maha-Niddesa, 
there is one (pp. 117—118) which is not to be found in 
any other Pali Canonical text and is important as em¬ 
bodying a Buddhist Doctrine of Momentariness. We quote 
the verses in extenso in order to set forth their contents: 

Jivilam attabhavo ca sttkha-dnkkhd ca kevala, 

El'acilIa-sam&yultCi, lahuso vatlati-kkhano. 

culldslti-sahassdni kappa tilthanti ye marfl, 

Na tveva le pi jivanli dviki cittehi samdhild. 

1. See, for instance, Majjhima-Nikaya, Sutta, No. XVIII, in which the monks are 
represented as saying: “The Blessed One has just addressed us in a brief discourse, 
and without imparting to us its meaning in detail, has gone into His Dwelling. Who 
now should bo able to unfold at length the sons * of this concise discourse? 
Why, there is that Venerable one. Mahakaceana, highly spoken of by tho Teacher 
Himself, highly esteemed by the wise among his fellow disciples! Surely the Venorable 
Mahakaceana will be able to set forth in detail the purport of this condensed discourse 
of the Blessed One.” And the Buddha himself is represented as remarking with 
reference to Mahakaceana’s exposition: “beamed, O Disciples, is Mahakaceana! 
Mighty in wisdom is Mahakaceana! If, Disciples, you had asked me for an explanation 
I should have answered you precisely the same way you have been answered by the 
Venerable Mahakaceana. For this is the exact meaning of the matter." 
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Ye niruddha marantassa litihamdnassa vd idha, 
Sabb’eva sadisd khandha gald appatisandhikd. 

Ananlard ca ye bhang a, ye ca bhangd andgatd, 

Tadanlare niruddhanani vesannnam n'atlhi lakkhane. 

AnibbaHenna na jdto, paccuppannena jlvati, 
Ciltabhahgo malo loko, pahhatht paramatthiyd. 

Yathd niund pavattanti chandena parindmita, 
Acchinnavdrd vattanti saldyatana-paccayd. 
Anidhdnagatd bhangd, punjo nallhi andgate, 

Nibbaltd geva tillhanti Ciragge sdsapupama. 
Nibhattdnam ca dhammdnani bhahgo nesam 
purehkhato, 

Palakadhammd titthanto pordnehi amissitd. 

Adasxanato dyanli bhaiiga gacchanli dassanam, 
Vijjnppdrlo ra dkdse nppajjanfi vayavti ca ti. 

It can be proved, beyond doubt, by the evidence of 
one of the controversies in the Kathavatthu that the 
Doctrine of Momentariness came into existence among the 
Buddhist as early as the 3rd century B. C., if not earlier. 
Kka-cilta-kkhanikd sabhc dhnmmti, “that all things endure 
only for a moment of consciousness”, is an opinion, which 
has been ascribed by Buddhagho ; va to the Sunfiatfivadins, 
“the Voiders”, among the Buddhists. This has been treated 
and criticised in the Kathavatthu rather as a Schismatic 
opinion, unsupported by any of the authoritative texts. 
But the quotation in the Maha-Niddesa goes to show that 
‘momentaneity’ was equally the doctrine of the Orthodox 
section among the Buddhists. The importance of the 
quotation also lies in the fact that in it we find a formu¬ 
lation anticipating the Karikas of Vasubandhu, 
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4. Conception of Nirmana-Kaya Buddha. 

Prof. Anesald in his instructive artide on (Buddhist) 
Docetisin (Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics), has point¬ 
ed out that a conception of trinity developed in Buddhism 
in the Mahayanist Doctrine of Trikaya, and that the 
Trikaya came to consist of Dharma-kfiya, the Essence-body, 
as its first element, Nirmana-Kaya, the manifestation-body, 
as its second element, and Sambhoga-Kaya, the enjoyment 
body, as its third. Nirmana-Kaya, is the manifestation in 
a human form of ‘Suchness’ or “Thatness’ representing the 
essence of the Norm, a sort of incarnation of Dharmald or 
Tathata. Prof. Anesaki has also pointed out that the Maha- 
sahghikas and their followers in laying greater and greater 
emphasis on the spiritual personality of the Buddha, came 
all together to lose sight of the historical aspect of Buddha’s 
life and career, and that this progressive idea of religion 
proved uncomfortable to the Sthaviras in whose opinion 
the historicity of the Buddha formed the very bed-rock of 
the Buddhist faith. 

Whether or no, the Mahayanist Doctrine of Trikaya 
is docetic in its main conception is not here the point at 
issue. We are simply concerned to draw attention to two 
controversies in the Kathavatthu (XVI11 1, XVIII 2) 
which clearly indicate that the conception of Nirmana-Kaya 
Buddha assumed a definite form as early as the 3rd century 
B. ()., if not earlier. 1 Buddhaghosa in his commentary on 
the Kathavatthu, informs us that the Vetulyakas (among 
the Sufinatavadins) denying the historical career of the 
Buddha, sought to maintain that the doctrines of Buddhism 

1. Kathavatthu, XVIII. J. Xa valtabbam **llitddho Bhngava mamma-loir 
atthasi**; XVIII '£ Xavatt abb am *Buddhcna Bhagavata dliammo dr.rito.” Abhiwi- 
mmitma desito. Ayasmata Anandma dfsito. 
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were propounded in this world of men by Ananda who re¬ 
presented a specially created form of Buddha’s mind, the 
Buddha himself remaining eternally in the world of Delight 
(Tusita). 

The criticism offered from the Orthodox point of view 
was entirely based upon historical arguments. So far as 
the Theravadin critic was concerned, it is clear that he 
endeavoured to check the docetic tendency implied in the 
Schismatic views. But curiously enough, the evidence of 
the Mahfi-Xiddesa and its commentary goes to prove 
that the cinception of nomntfu, abh : ;iiniinita or Ninnana- 
I'dyn was a common doctrine of the Sthaviras as of other 
Buddhist schools of thought. 

[n giving different classifications of questions ( piiccha) 
the .VTarta-Niddesa makes mention of (L) manussa-p'ircha 
(2) nmauussn pun-ha, and (•!) nimniita puceha. The 
nimmiia puerha, have been defined as questions put to the 
Buddha by a form created by the Blessed One, made up 
of miu 1, endowed with all the limbs, and perfect in the 
possession of all the senses and faculties'. Daarnapala in 
his com nentary on the Mnha-N'iddes i, has explained 
nimm-la as signifying a Buldhi-form created by the 
Buddha (Nimmilo'li so lihaijrrnld nimmUo lia ldho). (Jan 
it be doubted, we ash, that, here we trace a notion of the 
Nirmana-Kfiya Buddha, the spiritual reflex, so to speak, of 
the Buddha’s mind. 

1. Kalhavatthu-comnuufary on AT///. 1 and XVIII. 2, Suttam ayoniso 
fiuht'tvtt Bhayara Tu.sild-bhawnr nibbatta tnftli’tva rofioti, moniiffsalalurn ayorrhnli 
ii i m mitoni pa mafia horn. 

Malm Xiddrsn. p. 'MO: Yam Bliayara ntpam ahhinimminoti monomoyam 
sdbhd,!in; -paa-auyum ahiiiindriydm. so tiimmito HutUlhom Bhnyavantam npasaiilamitva 
panha in pucchati , Bhayava tassa visajjtti a yam nimmita-pnecha , 
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5. Trade routes: Indian Maritime Activities. 

The Maha-Niddesa contains a stock-list of certain 
geographical names of places visited by the daring Indian 
sea-going merchants ( pp. 154—155, 415). This list contains 
in it such names as Gumba, Takkola, Takkasila, Kalamu- 
kha, Maranapara, Vesunga, Verapatha, Java. Tamali, 
A'aiiga, Elavaddhaua, Suvannakiita, Suvannabhiimi, Tamba- 
pannl, Suppa.ra, Bharukaceha, Surattha, Aiiganeka, 
Gaiigana, Paramagaiigna, Yona, Paramayona, Allasanda, 
Marukantara, Jannupatha, Ajapalha, Mendapatha, Saiiku 
patha, Chattapatha, Vainsapatha, Sakunapatha, Musika- 
patha, Daripatha, and Vcttadhava. A similar but shorter 
list of places in the Milinda panha includes in it Cilia 
("China) among other places. Prof. Sylvain Levi is the first 
to notice the importance of the Maha-Niddesa list. Exa¬ 
mining this list closely, we find that there is nothing but 
a jumbling up of geographical names. We cannot think 
that all the names which find a place in this list were names 
of sea or river ports. To bring the cosmos out of a chaos, 
the names should, in our opinion, be broadly divided into 
two groups, one group comprising the names of places re¬ 
lating to a sea-route, and the other comprising the names of 
places relating to a land route. 

The name Marukantara (Sandy wilderness) may 

be taken at once to refer to a caravan route, 

which lay across a desert, that is to say, to 

the north-western trade-route extending from Savatthi 

in the north-east to Takkasila, the capital of Gandhara, in 
the north-west. The Jannupatha or Vannupatha Jataka 
('Fausboll, No. 2) clearly pi*oves that Jannupatha was that 
part of the caravan route which lay across a desert, say, 
the desert of Rajputana. Similarly, Ajapatha (the goat 
track), Mendapatha (the sheep-track), Saiikupatha (the 
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Thorny track), Chattapatha (the shady track), Vamsa 
patha (the Bamboo track), Sakunapatha (the Bird track), 
Musikapatha (the Rat track), Daripatha(the hollow track) 
and Vettadhara (the cany track) may all be taken on the 
strength of descriptions met with in the Travels of the 
Chinese pilgrims, particularly of Fa-Hian, to be the names 
of other parts of the same caravan route. 

Vaiiga, Tamali (Tamralipti), Tambapanni, suppara 
(Sorpara), Bharukaccha (Baroch), and Surattha (Surath) 
are obviously the naTucs of Indian ports representing the 
coastal trade of India. Java is evidently the same name as 
modern Java. The inclusion of the names relating to the 
north western caravan route and of those of Tamali (Tam- 
ralipti), Tambapanni (< eylon) and Java (Java)is import¬ 
ant as showing that the same land and sea routes were well 
known before the Christian era as those followed by Fa- 
Hian in travelling from Gandhara to Java via. Tamralipti 
and Ceylon. 

Allasanda, which is mentioned as Allasanda-dipa 
in the Milindapanha, was probably an island in the 
Indus and was named Allasanda or Alexandria in 
commemoration of the name of Alexander the Great. In 
the same list, we have mention of Yona and Paramayona. 
If Yona denoted a great principality in the Punjab or in 
the North West Frontier Provinces, Paramoyona must 
have denoted a distant Greek territory with which India 
had commercial relations. The name Maranapara (Beyond 
the shore of death) may be taken to indicate the passage of 
the merchant vessels across a dangerous sea or ocean. The 
names of Suvannakuta and Suvannabhfuni may be taken 
to signify the maritime connection of India with Burma 
and other parts of Further India. Among the names, some 
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at least, Takkola, for instance, was perhaps a regionial 
name indicating India’s trade relations with different re¬ 
gions in Further India. Although all the names included 
in the Maha-Niddesa list cannot be identified, their impor¬ 
tance, even as bare names, cannot be lost sight of for 
reasons stated above. 



ON THE USE OF THE PROHIBITION PARTICLE 
‘MA’ IN THE TRIVANDRUM PLAYS. 

K. T. Subramania Iyer M. A. Reader and Head of 
Sanskrit Department, University of Lucknow. 

In the Appendix I to his first edition of the Pratima-na 
taka, the late Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Ganapati Sastrin 
pointed out certain grammatical peculiarities which he had 
noted in the dramas which he had recently discovered and 
attributed to Bhasa. Among these peculiarities is the use 
of prohibition particle M.i with the Gerund and the infini¬ 
tive in prakrta. The eminent Pandit called these irre¬ 
gularities “arsa-prayogah’’ and regarded them as evidence 
of the high antiquity of these dramas and placed their 
author, whom he identified with the celebrated Bhasa, be¬ 
fore Panini. In a thesis which I submitted to the Univer¬ 
sity of Paris in li) LG, I also had the occasion to remark 
upon these and other peculiarities which 1 had noticed in 
these dramas. In 1921, Wilhelm Printz published his 
“Bhasa’s Prakrit’’ in which he also mentions the peculiari¬ 
ty in the use of Ma already noticed by Pandit Ganpati 
Sastrin. 1 

It has been assumed by all these writers that the forms 
in question are irregularities, i.e. that they do not agree with 
the rules of grammarians. Let us, therefore consider 
what the rules of grammarians are on this point. The 
instances quoted by the late Pandit Ganapati Sastrin, in 
connection with the use of Ma are ail from the Prakrt of 
the dramas. Their irregularity consists, however, in going 
against the rules of Sanskrit Grammar. He says, ’‘Ilia 
masabdayoge ktvapratvayah prayuktah tSastriyab, ‘Alani 


W. Printz Bhasa'? Prakrit, p. 43. 
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khalvoh’ ityatra tu na paryayagrahanam.' ” The assumption 
is, of course that the rules of Sanskrit Grammar apply to 
Prakrta also. This is generally the case. Prakrta Grammars 
usually do no more than point out where Prakrta differs 
from Sanskrit. As for the rest, the rules of Sanskrit 
Grammar apply to Prakrta also. Vararuci openly says, 
fiesah Samskrtat, 1 “All the rest, i e. the rules relating to the 
use of suffixes, compounds, secondary affixes, gender and 
sounds should be understood from Sanskrit. Now the well 
known Prakrta Grammars do not point out any difference 
between Sanskrit and Prakrta in the use of the prohibition 
particle Ma. Let us therefore consider what the rules of 
Panini are on this point. 

The two important Sutras regulating the use of the 
verbal forms with Ma are: 

Matii luii P. 3.3. 175 on this, the Kasika says mahyu- 
papade dkator Jin pratyayo bhavati Sarvalakdrdndm 
apavaclah, ma karsit, ma harsit, kathani ma bhavatu tasya 
papam, ma bhavisyatiti, Asadhurevayam, kecid ahub, Afiid- 
aparo masabdo vidyate tasyayam prayogah. 

2 Smottare Ian ca, P. 3. 3. 176. On this the kasika 
runs as follows, Smasabdottare manyupapade dbator 
liiipratyayo bhavati, cakaralluh ca, masma karat, masma 
harat, masma harsit. 

Prom these two sutras, we learn that the prohibitive 
particle ‘ma ! called ‘maii’ by Panini, is to be used with the 
aorist (luii). The author of the kasika understands that 
this means Ihe exclusion of all other verbal forms. He 
however notes that the Imperative (lot) and the future 

1. Pratima-nataka Appendix I. 

2. Prakrtaprakasa, 9. 18. 
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(Irt) are also found used with ‘ma’ in the actual language. 
In his opinion, it is not corrct usage. He quotes however 
the opinion of others who think that there is another ‘MS’ 
besides the one called ‘man’ by Panini and it is that which 
is used with the Imperative and the future. The second 
sutra quoted above allows the use of the Imperfect also when 
‘ma’is followed by‘sma’. The question whether there is 
another ‘ina’ besides the ‘man’ really means whether Panini 
recognises another ‘ma’ or not, because in the actual langu¬ 
age, there cannot be any distinction between ‘man’ and ‘ma,’ 
as the Vi’ is only an ‘if letter. The author of the Balam- 
anorania apparently does not think that Panini recognises 
the existence of two Vila’s. His proof is the bhasya on the 
Sutra; ah manosca (V. 6. 1-7i). It runs as follows: Ath- 
Kimartham aiimauob sfimbandhakayor nirdesah va Ah- 
maiioh sambandhakauirde'o gatikarmapravacauiyaprati- 
seddhapratyay&rthab. Ahmahoh sambandhakanirdesah 
kriyate aiio gatikarmapravacaniyasampratyayarthah 
mahah pratisedhapratyayarthah. Iha mabhut a chaya 
acchaya L’rama chandah-pramacchandali.* 'fhe author 
of the Bfilamanorama argues that if Panini had recognised 
the existence of two mas, he (Patanjali) would certainly 
have quoted the one without VP here, instead of ‘Prama.’ 
From what Katyayana and Patanjali say, it can be inferred 
that only‘rnfui ’ can express prohibition. It is quite clear 
that Panini does not openly speak about a ‘ma’ which is 
not “fiit” and which expresses prohibition. 

So much for the use of verbal forms with ma. The 
next question is whether Panini allows any other form with 

1. n«ln:nnnorajua 11. p. -7. 

2 . MahabluisvH Vol. III. p. 51. 
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‘tqa’ to express prohibition. The siitra: alamkhalvoh prati- 
sedhayou pracara ktva (P. 3.4.18) teaches the use of the 
gerund with‘alam’and‘khalu’in the sense of prohibition. 
The examples given are: alam krtva—don’t do it; khalu 
krtva—don’t do it. While explaining this siitra, the author 
of the kasika says; alam khalvoh kim? Ma karsih. The 
obvious inference is that the gerund is not allowed with 
'ma.' As for the use of the infinitive ending in 'turn' with 
ma, it is not openly taught anywhere in the a^tadhyayl. 
Some modern students of Panini seem to think that it 
might come under the siitra; Tumun-nvulau krfyayam 
kriyarthayam (P. 3. 3. 10), which teaches such forms as 
bhokturn vrajati etc. They argue that such a form as ‘ma 
tatra gantum’ might be brought under the same 
rule on the assumption that the kriyartha kriya is under¬ 
stood. This is, however, not very convincing. 

As far as Prakrta grammarians are concerned, Vararuci 
and Hemacandra say nothing about the forms which are 
allowed with ma. These writers had the literary Prakrtas 
in view when they wrote their works. Their silence on this 
point cannot however be taken to mean that the rules of a 
Sanskrit Grammarian like Panini apply to Prakrta also. 
They must have been aware that usage, at least in the liter¬ 
ary Prakrtas, does not conform to the rules of Panini. 

Panini’s rules conform to the usage of the earlier 
language. In the Vedas, it is lua or lah which is generally 
used with ma. Often it is the injunctive formed from the 
luh or aorist stem that is so used. Whitney says on this 
point. “The relation of the Imperfect to the aorist construc¬ 
tion in point of frequency is in the R.V. about as one to five 
in the A.V. still less or about one to six and though instances 
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of the Imperfect are quotable from all the older texts, they 
are exceptional and infrequent; while in the epics and later 
they become extremely rare” 1 There are just two or 
three cases of the Imperative being used with ‘ma ; in the 
Vedas but only in the Khilas. 2 The construction of ‘ma’ 
with the Imperative must have been equally rare in 
Panini’s time. Otherwise it is difficult to explain whj' he 
does not teach it. Nor do Katyayani or Patafqali comment 
upon the two sutras quoted above regulating the use of 
verbal forms with ‘ma.’ It became more common later 
and in the epics, it is quite frequent. It is this increasing 
frequency which made later grammarians of the Paninean 
School postulate the existence of another ‘ma’ besides the 
man of Panini. Ma with future never became common in 
Sanskrit, though instances of it are met with here and 
there. As pointed out above, the author of the Kasika, 
while explaining the sutra f mam liui ’ asks: Kathaiu ma 
bhavatu tasya papain, ma bhavisyati, showing that the 
use of the future was sufficiently common in his time to 
make him notice the discrepency between Panini’s rules 
and actual usage. We have in the Mahabharata: Samarn 
vartasva bharyasu, ma tvain sapsye virocana. 3 Here, of 
course, the meaning of ma is not prohibition, but wish, or 
hope. The optative with ma is equally rare in all periods 
of the language In the Vedas, it is practically non-existent. 
Some instances are met with in the epics. The following 
might be cited: ma dausyunto vanisa ucchedam vrajed iti\ 

Ma is foulld with the aorist, the future and the optative in 
the following sloka: 

J Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar p. 21S. 

2. See Macdonnell Vedic Grammar for students 

l\. Mahabharata 9. ;Ui. 14. 

4 . Mahabharat. Abridged by Vaidya p. 23. 
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Pulra ma sahasani karsir ma sadyo lapsyase 

vyatham. 

ma tvani daheyuh samkruddha valakhilya 

maricipahl 1 

Often ma is found used by itself or with just 
‘ evam’ in the sense of prohibition, ‘ ma maivam’ is a very 
common exclamation used in the dramas. 


There is little difference between Sanskrit and Pali in 
this matter, ma, is used with the aorist quite frequently as 
the following instances show 


ma evam akattha. 
ma parihayi 
ma bhayi 
ma marimsu 
ma te rucci 
ma evam ruccttha 


Dh. A. I 7. 
M. I 144. 
•Tat. II 15t). 
•Tat. Ill 55. 
Vin. II 198. 
Dh. A. I 13. 


It is also used with the imperative as in the following 
instances:— 

ma gaccha J. I. 152. 

madcttha J. III. 275. 

It is used with the optative as in the following:— 

ma vadetha. J- VI. 364. 

It is used with the present indicative as in the 
following:— 

ma patilabhati. A. V. 1.34. 

Coming to the prakrtas, we find that in the inscriptions 
of A^oka which are the earliest documents in prakrta that 
we possess, ma is used with the aorist. The following- 


Mababharata, 1. 30. IS. 
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instances might be quoted; ma alocayimsu, K. IV. 13; 
D, IV. 18; J. IV. 2L 1 . But it is not restricted to the aorist 
alone. There is more flexibility in its use. It is used with 
the future in the following: -ma palibhasayissam, 

T. IIL 21; Mi. III. 14) Bdh. in. 13; Rp.III. 11. It is 

some times used with the future passive participle (forms 
ending in tavya) as the following instances show 

ma locetavya. G. IV. 12 1. 

ma vijetavyam. G. XIII. 11. 

This comparative freedom of usage, however, disappears 
when we come to the literary prakrtas. There only the 
imperative is used with ma. Instances of this can be 
multiplied by hundreds. I will content myself by 
citing here all the instances where ma is used in the 
kumarapalacarita, the prakrtadvya'rayakavya of: 
Hemacandra, a work composed to illustrate the rules of 
his owji prakrta grammar, which forms chap. VIII. of the 
Siddhahemacandra. 


Evam eva ma jura 

ii. 

80. 

ma padasu 

n 

81. 

ma kuppa 

hi. 

75. 

ma kuppa 

ITT. 

79. 

ma tamma 

IV. 

20. 

ma lavasu 

TV. 

51. 

ma savasu 

IV. 

56. 

ma itthuo pulocha VI. 

24. 

pahusa ma 

VII. 

29. 

ma cinta 

VII. 100. 


1. The references are to Woolner’s edition of the Asoka InseriDtiOn*- p 11T ,4 0 fc 
University Oriental Publications-Asoka, Text and Glossary pt I AUserlpt,0lls * Pnn 3 ab 
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ma karahi VIII. 63*. 

Similarly ‘ma’ is used invariably with the imperative 
in the Karpiiramaiijari of Ilaja-Hekhara, a drama written 
entirely in Prakrta. The disappearance of the aorist, 
which is so regularly and frequently used in the Sanskrit 
of all periods, in Pali and in the prakrta of the Asoka 
inscriptions, is therefore worthy of observation. It is not 
merely the aorist which disappears, but all the other forms 
except the imperative. What is an optional form in 
Sanskrit of the later period becomes the rule in the literary 
prakrtas. 

It was therefore a surprise for scholars to see that this 
rigidity is not observed in the dramas discovered by the 
late Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Ganapati Sasthrin and 
attributed by him to Bhasa. Both in Sanskrit and in 
Prakrta ma is combined with certain unusual forms. 

In Sanskrit, ma is used with a word ending in the 
Instrumental case, as in the following:— 

Ma Samrambhena-Pratijiia, p. 58 2 . 

Ma Visadena. Abhu. , p. 23 

This may have come about on the analogy of ‘alanr 
which is generally used with a word ending in the 
Instrumental case in the sense of prohibition. In the 
following verses, we notice a still more free use of the word 
* ma’ 

Ma tavad vyathitavikirnabalavatsa. 
gavo me ratharavasatikaya hriyante 
pinSmsascalavalayah sacandanardro 
nirlajjo mama ca karah karani bhuhkte. 

Panca. p. 24. 

1. The references are to the edition of the Kumaipalearita published in the 
Bombay Sanskrit series. 

2. The referoncc is to the first edition published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit series. 
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Md Svayam manyum utpadya 
parihase visesatah 
Sarirardhena me purvam 
abaddlia hi yada tvaya. 

Pratirua. p, 16, 

It is not merely 4 ma’ which is used for expressing 
prohibition. 4 Aland is also used for the same purpose, but 
not with the gerund as taught by Panini, nor with a word 
ending in the instrumental case, as is usual elsewhere, but 
with the infinitive. The following might be cited. Alain 
alam vaayituni. Karnabha. p. 82; Alain- uphatasu 
stribuddhisu svamarjavam upanikseptum. Pratima. p. 18. 
A few such instances are met with in other works also, but 
the usage is extremely rare. Mrcehakatika, (B. S. S. 
edition) p. lob has: alam suptajanam prabodha-yitum. 
.Jatakamala, 153. 2 has: alam mam anyatha pratigrahitum. 

It is in the prakrta of these dramas that one finds 
greater freedom in the use of ma. Among the verbal 
forms, we meet the present and future tenses and, of course 
the imperative mood. The following instances might be 
quoted. 

Md with the present tense. 

Ma de khaidani khaam uppadauti. Pratijna, p. 45. 

Ma dava tava a mama a dfiluno khoho hodi thi, Car. 

p. 25. 

The force of ma is not quite the same in these two 
sentences. In the first case, it means no more than * na’, 
t. e. mere negation, in the second case, it expresses a wish, a 
hope and one almost wonders whether this is not a case of 
a corrupt text, the correct text being ma hodutti. But 
we have no manuscript authority for it. 

Md with the future tense. 
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Ma dasieputta-raada madaissam Caru. p. 25. 

ma khu ma khu—.madamadaissam Caru. p. 25. 

Here also, ma does not mean prohibiton. It rather 
expresses a warning, a wish. 

Ma with the imperative. 

Instances are very numerous. I will therefore content 
myself with giving a few of them here. 

Ma danim mama ohasa. Svapna p. 20. 

Ma bhaahi, ma bhaahi Pra. p. 43. 

Ma khu, vaddhavehi Car. p. 9. 

Ma varehi. Panca. p. 54. 

Ma khu ma khu amangalam bhanahi. Duta. p. 54. 

Ma khu ma khu ajjautto amangalam bhanadu p. 16. 

If this were all, it would be enough to show that 
there is greater freedom in the use of ma in these dramas 
than in the rest of Prakrta literature. But it is its associa¬ 
tion with the gerund and infinitive which has to be parti¬ 
cularly remarked. The following examples might be cited. 


With the gerund. 

Ma danim annam cintia 
Ma ma bhuyo avainia 
Ma danim bhavam anarttham cintia 
Ma nibbandhia 


Sva. page 27. 
Sva. p. 35. 
p. 67. 
Panca. p. 37. 


Here the meaning is distinctly that of prohibtion. This 
usuge began probably on the analogy of alam in Sansk^. 
Ma with the gerund has never been seen in Sanskrit. 

With the Infinitive. 


Ma danim bhavam attanam ohasiam Kidum. Sva. p. 67, 
Ma danim bhatta adimattam santappidum. p. 77. 
Ma khu ma khu mam ^avidum. Pratijna. p. 45, 
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Ma khu ma khu bhatta edam jalasaatn pavisidum. 

Pratijna p. 48. 

Ma khu ma khu evam bhanidum Pratijna p. 108. 

Here also the meaning is that of prohibition. It is not 
clear how this usage arose, considering that even with 
alam, the infinitive is very rarely used. We have not 
come across any instance of it in prakrta and as pointed 
above, it is extremely rare even in Sanskrit. 

We also find in one of these dramas ‘ma’ used with 
a word in tavya, i. e. the future passive participle. The 
following instances might be cited. 

ma Khu ettha bhamsaidavva Caru. p. 16. 

This seems almost a revival of the usage of the Asokan 
inscriptions ! 

Still more surprising is the association of the present 
participle with ma. There is one instance of it in 
Balacarita p. 9. 

“ta nui khu edam duhkham govajanehi armhiiawauam 
ti mae ekkaitia nigalagulucalanena imam daliatn ganhia 
niggadohira.” 

I have not come across any other instance of this 
usage in Prakrta literature, or for the matter, even in 
Sanskrit. There is however a passage in the Mahabhasya 
which seems to offer a parallel to this in Sanskrit. The 
Sutra which is being explained is : Laksariahetvoh kriya- 
yah (P. 3.2. 126) 

“The affixes Satr and ^anac (present participles) are 
the substitutes of ‘lat* and come after a root in expressing 
an attendant circumstances or characteristic and the 
cause of an action/’ Katyayana adds some Varttikas 
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to this Sutra, pointing out other occasions when the affixes 
of the present participle might be used. Finally he 
says : mahyakrose. Patafijali explains this as follows : 
mariyakrosa iti vaktavyam ma paean ! ma pacanianah ! 
Here the affixes of the present participle are used with 
ma in the sense of akrosa or lamentation. In the Balacarita 
passage quoted above, the meaning is not quite that of 
Ikrosa, but the usage is the same. 

Some of peculiarities were first noticed by the late 
Pt. Ganapati Gastrin who regarded them, as evidence 
of the high antiquity of these dramas. In fact he placed 
them and their author whom he identified with the cele¬ 
brated Bhasa before Paniui. Wilhelm Print'/ also con¬ 
sidered irregularities as peculiar to Bhasa. But the 
publication of the Mattavilasaprahasana of Mahendravi- 
kramavarman (T. S. S. no) of the Bhagavadajjukiyam 
of Bodhayana by Mr. Anujan Achan and of the Ascary- 
acudamani of Saktibhadra, has put a new complexion 
to the whole thing. Some of these so called irregularities 
are found in these dramas. The following might be cited 
as examples. 

ma, with the instrumental case in Sanskrit. 

Ma Samsayena 

Ascarya. p. 187,. 

Ma with the present tense 

bhattini ma manusacna Sivinanatn bahuni 1:aranani 
bajja upadisanti. 

A'carya. p. 145. 

Ms, with instrumental in Pr&hrta. 

Ajja ma ma samratnbhakkamena 


Ascarya. p. 95. 
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Mo with the Infinitive 

Ma ma evvain ajjena bhatiidum 

A^carya. p. 50. 

Bhagovndajjukiycm— 

MS. with the infinitive 
Ma Ma dSni amissidum 

p. 74. 

Maltavildsaprakaram. 

Mil with the Infinitive 

Ma ma mama kalanado vadabha igaena tavo khanrledutn 

P. 6- 

These three works have been published on the basis 
of manuscripts found in the Mai ayalam speaking portion 
of South India. It has also been suggested that then- 
authors were also South Indians. In the same way 
the so called dramas of lihasu were also discovered in 
the same area. The question therefore naturally arises 
whether those peculiarities are regional or whether they 
are characteristics of individual writers. If they are 
regional, we expect to find them in other works belonging 
to the same area. Well, now, three other dramas had been 
published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series before the 
so called dramas of Bhasa : The Subhadradhananjaya 
and Tapatisamvarana of Kulasekhara Varnaan and the 
Pradyumnabhyudaya of Ravivarmabhupa. The writers of 
these works belonged to Kerala or the Malayalam-sjpeak- 
ing portion of South India. In none of these dramas do 
we find Ma used in an unusual manner. In Prakrta, it 
is always used with the Imperative, as elsewhere in lite¬ 
rary Prakrta. In Sanskrit, it is used chiefly with the aorist 
find once with the Imperative, 
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It would be interesting here to see what happens in 
South Indian versions of works admittedly in Northern 
India. Nagananda of Harsa is one such and it had been pub¬ 
lished by Pt. Ganapati in the T.S.S. before the Bhasa plays. 
In it ma is always used with the Imperative, at least in the 
published text. Once, however, a different reading is 
noted in the foot notes and that is interesting. The ■ pub¬ 
lished text is : ma ma bhavadim gorim abikkhiva. 
Whereas the reading of one manuscript, recorded in the 
footnotes is : ma ma bhavadim gorim abikkhivia, i. e. 
Gerund is used with ma in one of the manuscripts. 

Another circumstance which makes one think that it 
is not regional is that the Gerund is found used with ma 
in an edition of the Sakuntalam, published by Prof. 
Chowdhury in Calcutta. On page 3L4of this edition, we 
read : ma khu, ma khu edam avalambia, which the editor 
translates as : don't touch it 1 It must be said however 
that other Bengal editions read differently. Ma khu ma 
khu edam (vilokya). Even if the Infinitive is not sup¬ 
ported by the majority of Bengali manuscripts, one 
wonders how the Infinitive appeared even once ! 

The conclusion therefore is that while these peculiari¬ 
ties are not special to the plays ascribed to Bhasa and that 
they appear in other dramas found in Kerala, we have 
not sufficient evidence yet to believe that they are peculiar 
to Kerala. We can only say that so far they are found 
chi efly in Kerala. 
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BHARTRHARI: A CRITICAL STUDY WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCES TO THE VAKAYAPADIYA 
AND ITS COMMENTARIES. 

Chartt Deva Shaslri, M. A., M. 0. L., Professor of Sanskrit, 
D. A. V. College, Lahore. 

For the right understanding of a text, the correctness 
of it is minimum that is needed. As it is, it is denied to us 
in the case of so many of our Sanskrit texts. It is hardly 
necessary for me to say that the Benares edition of the Vakya¬ 
padiya denies us this minimum. This work is so ill-done 
that it does not deserve to be called an edition, much less 
a critical one. A critical edition of the Vakyapadiya, 
therefore, has been a long-felt want. But the unavailability 
of sufficient manuscripts deterred many a keen scholar 
from undertaking one. Burnell tells us that Dr. Kielhorn 
cherished the idea of editing the Vakyapadiya ; but it 
appears, he had to give it up for want of sufficient ma¬ 
terials. However, encouraged by my friend P. Bhagavaddatta 
I undertook to work at the Vakyapadiya and its commen-' 
taries about four years back and I have been fortunate 
to avail myself of more than thirty Mss. and still hope 
to examine some more. 

Of the subject-matter dealt with in the Vakyapadiya, I 
shall not speak on this occasion. I mean to analyse it 
in the introduction to my edition. I shall here speak not 
on the Vakyapadiya but about it, of things which are 
of interest and importance not only to the grammarian 
and the philosopher but also to scholars in general. 


J. Burnell'* catalogue of Tanjore Palace Liberary (1879) Part X, P. 43, -I™— j. 



The name Vakakyapadiya used with references to the 
first two Kandas. 

If we understand lt-sing aright, it is clear that he 
gives the name Vakyapadiya to the first two chapters and 
not to the entire work, the Trikandi. Talking of the Vakya- 
discourse (the Vakyapadiya), he says : this contains 
700 £lokas and its commentary-portion has 7,000 &lokas. 
This is also Bhai trhari’s work. That the text of the 
Vakyapadiya contains 700 £lokas can never be true of 
the whole work which is immensely bigger. It can only 
be said of the first two chapters which contain about 646 
verses which may be put down as 700 in round numbers. 

Helaraja, the commentator on Kanda III, speaks of 
the first two Kandas as the Vakyapadiya. Commenting on 
III. 154, he says Similarly commenting on 

III. 46, he says Treftwwsmww Jwwrfo flwprarci 

Vardhamana is more explicit on this point. Says he 

*wjrar 

The Berlin Ms of the Vakyapadiya ha3, at the close 
of Kanda II, the colophon which runs as— 

But all Mss. of the text include the third Kanda in 
the Vakyapadiya, and doubtless, it was a part of the 
Vakyapadiya, even to Bhartrhari ; for he could not name 
his work the Vakyapadiya, unless he treated Kanda III,(the 
Pada-Kanda) as a part of the whole. It may be reasonably 
believed that the third Kanda, coupled with a comprehen¬ 
sive, learned commentary assumed an importance of its own 
and came to be referred to independently not long after 
Bhartrhari, 



Last portion of the text. 

We know it from Punyaraja, the Commentator on 
Kanda II that the text of Vakyapadiya has not been pre¬ 
served intact. Commenting on verses IT, 79—85, he says 
‘<Wit ^ ^ w- 

wr jj^nSpin i vimsitn^swui^iKwi aw n ragfo re n sms:’ 

This means that a complete section treating oflaksma 
referred to by Bhartrhari himself had been dropped from 
the Pada-Kanda by Punyaraja’s time. Again commenting 
on II. 77, he quotes from the Vrtti of Bhartrhari as follows 
ilWRflrarww’Tr wmircarvr vmragtpr — 

This means that Bhartrhari read a section on badha in 
Kanda III, Now Punyaraja is silent. And his silence can 
only mean that this section had been lost by his time, 
otherwise he would have added a note. 

Bhattoji Diksita reads the following two Karikas in 
his sabda kaustubha p. 527 with the introductory line 

aw * sfaoi s^tifrerct 

•o ^ ^ 

m tprrit i 

^ j?«Rt i»^ ii 

\S 

Kondabhatta in his Vaiyakarana-bbtisana, while 
explaining Karika 24 quotes these lines with the remark 
aw'S ww# No Ms whether of the text or of the 
commentary reads these verses. 

Improvements made m the text and the commentaries. 

Improvements that I have been able to make in the 
text and the commentaries as printed in the Benares edition 
are too many to be noticed here. I shall note only a few 7 
striking instances. 
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The verse I. 42 in the Benares edition l eads as. 

sgawsrait* II 

The Mss. with me have enabled me to change it to 
: sitot i 

3t3RH5WTJfo facial * ffol || 

In the case of the former reading of the verse, it is 
not known what appropriateness the words iWwriVfatf* 
have. In fact it is very difficult to make sense out of 
the whole sloka. As soon as we adopt the latter reading, 
it becomes lucid and yields a very beautiful sense. 

The Benares edition does not read the second half of 
II. 328, the first half of which runs as 

TO* ^ 

It treats it as the hemistich for the following Karika. 
I have supplied the second half as 
sRtuir n 

It is noteworthy that the text which Punyaraja seems 
to have used, did not contain the second half, for he neither 
reads it nor refers to it in his comments. 

The Karika , 

tnt>: gw i 

feang srwiRt il 

although not read in any of the mss. of the text was 
originally a verse of the text; for Helaraja, while com¬ 
menting on III. 315, refers to it as —ura: naj 

The verse is read in the commentary after III. 316 
and seems to have been explained. It may be further 
noted that Bhattoji Diksita reads it in his ?abda kaustubba 
^kith the ; introductory line ^ R stott’. 
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Verses 1. 71, 72, 73 and I. 75—78 are not followed by 
any commentary in the Benares edition. A Ms. of the 
commentary in the possession of the Benares Sanskrit 
College has a marginal note on F. 75—78 ijiftwsro. For¬ 
tunately I have been able to secure Mss. which supply full 
commentary on all these verses- 

Jihartrhari himself wrote a commentary on his work. 

A careful study of It-sing tells us that Bhartrhari 
himself wrote a commentary on Kandas I and II of his 
work. After telling us that the text of the Vakyapadiya 
contains 700 slokas and its commentary-portion has 7,000 
slokas, he adds that this is also Bhartrhari’s work. This 
evidently means that It-sing regards Bhartrhari as the 
author of the text as well as of the commentary. He does 
not know of a commentator other than Bhartrhari whom 
he could mention. 

Punyaraja,. commenting on II. 77 says 
t»m =* ut ^ stfsrero <n$rar. The Vrtti 

referre 1 to and quoted here seems to be a commentary 
on Kanda II by Bhartrhari. 

In his commentary on II. I, 2, he says 

| Now this cannot be 
said to have belonged to the Bhasya-Tika. For, Punya¬ 
raja says that there are only eight kandas of Vakyas (these 
comprehending also the Vakya-definitions of Kiityayana 
and others) but that Bhartrhari, in his Vrtti says that 
his Vakya definilitions are only illustrative and not 
exhaustive. This remark is due to his treating the 
Vakya definitions of Tatvaiana and others as separate. 
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If it were a reference to the Bhasva-Tika, the words of 
Punyaraja— 

would have no meaning. 

Helaraja, in the introductory versos of his commen¬ 
tary, tells us that he explained Kandas F and II also in 
keeping with the spirit of the Vrtti. Says he : 

He actually quotes this Vrtti twice. In his comments 
on III. 152, he quotes the words of the Tika but says 
that they occur in the Brahma-Kanda, n? ft—‘gu «fc%s<Tr- 
war sandhi,’ 5ft ssisnw 3 ^ 1 

While commenting on 111 S, he says: 

^ TOJwnjI—'jRg sarfir sfrnft:’ dferiift sqiwn: 1 

Surely he is quoting here Bhartrhari’s commentary on 
Kanda II. 

The Bengal Mss. of the commentary on Kanda I have 
the colophon 

?r% nru ssrcrctuartajn 

It is significant that the colophon has no word for 
commentary and speaks of both the text and the commen¬ 
tary as Brahma-Kanida. It also identifies, though not 
expressly, the author of the text with that of the commen¬ 
tary. According to it, the author is Harivrsabha. Now 
Harivrsabha can be no other than Bhartrhari. Some of 
the Mss. of the text have the colophon 5 ft 

against the very common ylwfsfrfcf or 
Bhartrhari is often called simply Hari and vrsabha is a 



Mammata, in his . Kavyapraka^a gives the following 
prose-quotation from the Vakyapadiya— 

35 ; 1 a f? afr: efsftqr 4:, «i'r: iffairWsFvirg *ir: 

He repeats this quotation in his gloss on Abhidha- 
vrttimatrka by Bhattamukula and his sabdavyapara. The 
conclusion that farces itself upon us, is that Mammata 
knew of Bhartrhari’s commentary on the Vakyapadiya 
from which he quoted these lines. 

'Che commentary on Kanda I as we have it in the 
Bengal Mss. does not notice a single variant reading in the 
Karikas. This is an index to the fact that it was the 
author of the Vakyapadiya who wrote it. 

The Ms. of Vrsabha’s gloss on the commentary on 
Kanda 1 in the possession of the Government Oriental 
Library, Madras, confirms the conclusion already arrived at. 

Vrsabha, in his introductory verses states that he is 
commenting on the Vakyapadiya as so many others did 
before him and not merely explaining a commentary on 
Kanda I. To him, the text and the commentary are both 
the Vakyapadiya, the work of Bhartrhari. Says he: 

'rsfifiqr gw n 

qqft : gftfisn dw: l 

: qfomfiiewfa lat 11 

Bliartrliari’s Commentary on K&nda I. 

The l onger and-Shorter Versions. 

That Bhartrhari wrote a commentary on his work we 
have already shown. His commentary on Kanda I only 
lias been preserved. It comes down to us in two versions, 
the longer and the shorter. The Bengal Mss. represent the 
longer Version and the Benares edition, the shorter. 
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The longer version is Ihe original work of Bhartrhari. 
The shorter is an abridgment with such modifications as 
are incidental to an attempt at compression and simpli¬ 
fication. To support this view, we have two-fold evidence: 
exetrnal and internal. 

External evidence. 

Vrsabha takes the longer version of the commentary 
as the text for his gloss and regards it as the Vakyapadiya. 
He does not know of the shorter. He speaks of previous 
commentators who explained this longer version and 
notices a pretty large number of variations in readings of 
the commentary as adopted by them. This shows that the 
commentary as the longer version gives it, existed long 
before Vrsabha and is a genuine work. 

Jayanta Bhatta, author of the Nyayamanjari, knows 
only of the longer version. After quoting the first verse 
of the Vakyapadiya t afojr 

sprafr II He goes on to say ^ m 
5 i I i Nyaya-manjari, on Nyaya 

I. chap, 9. .."From the way in which he, quotes this 
line of the commentary (longer version), he seems to 
identify the author of the Karika with that of the com¬ 
mentary. 

VadiDevasuri, author of the Syadvada-ratnakara, is 
familiar with the commentary on Kan da I as given in the, 
longer version. He utilized this commentary in his ex¬ 
planations of the verses of the Vakyapadiya which he 
quoted so profusely. Writing on Sphota (p. 651) he says 
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<nr f^T sfij l Here he has only adopted the 
following lines of the commentary on I. 87— 

xntmft ^Ms^ i rimi^i$s r mT zmmh <w f^rr femmk ffir i 

Both the versions read a number of quotations in the 
the commentary on 1.144, but the longer version reads there 
one quotation in addition. Now this additional quotation 
along with others is read in six Mss. of the text coming 
from different parts of the country. This means that to 
these Mss. the shorter version was not known. 

Internal Evidence. 

We have ample internal evidence to show that the 
shorter version is an abridgment prepared to facilitate the 
study of the Vakyapadiya. 

1. The commentary on I, 45 in the longer version is 
concluded with the words— 

*rr lih cpr swi 

i They are suggestive of the identity of the 
author of the commentary with that of the text. They 
strikingly differ from the sTCckRsp*! in the shorter— 
Rift awirer The words in the longer version speak like the 
author’s own. 

The avataranikas to si. I. 65,66, 70 and 142 in the 
shorter version, form, in a little different form, the begin¬ 
nings of the commentary on these slokas in the longer. 
The lengthy avataranikas to I, 96, 97, 98 and 100 in the 
S. V. form the of these slokas in the L. V. They 
are then collocated with the commentary on these slokas 
and not with the commentary of the preceding karikas 
as is done in the S. V. All this means that the S. V. 
is, in this respect, an improvement upon the longer. 
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2 . The shorter version gives logical order of the 
verses wherever it is not easily intelligible, e. g. in 1.3, 
64, 87. But the longer version never gives it. This unmis¬ 
takably shows that the S. V. is later and meant for the 
beginner. Had the longer version been an amplification of 
the shorter, it is hard to understand how it could have 
reasonably left out the 

The S. V. splits up a single sentence of the longer 
version into two or three smaller sentences. The com¬ 
mentary on I, 89 in the L. V. reads— 

3131&3: which is split up thus in the S- V:— 

i ( said as a reason for the fore¬ 
going statement). 3 3 srm^miw ^ 

awrsw-qiqiraft uashrf $3ft*i<*T3f*ro3Tcs*tt!!3 fera: 

Similarly, in the commentary on I. 103, one sentence 
of the L. V. is split up into three. This shows that the 
S. V. is the result of an attempt at simplification. 

The S. V. gives meanings of single words considered 
as difficult. For instance, it renders sigcFsp* as 
in si. I. 23, * 133 3 13 . by #srn in I, 97, sswrcs; as fimwwrai 
in I. 80 and explains as it+ffafawwi and sfcwMis. as 

in l, 83 and I. 110 respectively. 
The longer version never gives the meanings of single 
words. It is not easy to understand how the L. V. 
could omit these meanings of so important words, if it 
were a later compilation. It is Vrsabha’s gloss on 
the commentary of Kanda I (longer version) which 
annotates single words also. 
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The S V. sometimes seems to substitute less technical 
terms for those used in the longer. The concluding line 
in the commentary on I. 53 in the S. V. runs as aiWW 
et ms nwm The longer version has, m stead, 

wfrmvmw mu tomt *5 Nowthelorger 

version cannot be later; the compiler of the S. V. is, indeed, 
rendering the words and of the longer by wer and W 
which are decidedly simpler and less technical. 

The shorter version sometimes paraphrases lines not 
touched in the longer. For instance, third 

quadrant. of I. 26, w'otm third quadrant of L 27 
and the second half of I. 83 are paraphrased only in 
the S. V. 

The shorter version sometimes adds a line or two by 
way of ait^or W* as in I. !)4, 97, 134, 143 etc. The 
L. V. does not give it. The commentary on these verses 
in both versions is, otherwise, almost, the same. Why the 
L.V. should omit aw* if it were later, is not easy to 
understand. 

The S. V. concludes the commentry on a large number 
of the Karikas with fs*: or mi even when it differs 
very little from the commentary in the longer. Now it 
cannot be urged that the L. V. omits the words 
or tfi mi originally read in the S. V.; for there is no reason, 
why it should be omitted while the commentary is ampli¬ 
fied. The word is, indeed, an addition in the S. V. 
which accords with the practice of compilers and commen¬ 
tators who happen to explain texts not of their composition. 

Quotations in the shorter version introduced with 
ewmgfo* are often introduced with merely m*x$i in 



the longer. This we have instanced in I, 9 and 1,12. 
The quotations ^ etc. and vift etc. are 

thus treated. Why this difference in assigning the source 
of the quotations % It cannot be supposed that the words 
e*ireT§: are a substitution fur «fh: for no compiler 
hovvever learned can he so bold as to replace the words 
crara 3 %: of the original by epn^rg:. What is more 
plausible is that Bhartrhari originally wrote and 

a compiler who perhaps caine centuries after him, being 
unable to trace the quotation, put it down as a sruti. 

There is something more interesting in this connection. 
The L. V. introduces certain quotations with qs ft fflft 
e. g. in T, 44 and even a karika 1,77 

with ft T4i%. The S. V. reads the former with 

the introductory remark 3# ^ and the latter without 
any introduction. Moreover, in the commentary on I, 65, 
both the versions quote the view of the tmprc but read the 
quotation very much differently. The L. V. introduces 
the quotation with ^ ft mz and the shorter with 

concluding with SRH. This disparity can be 
explained possibly by regarding the passage introduced 
with <33 ft 3 trh as a quotation jn the very words of 
the author of the Samgraha and the other as a result of the 
compiler’s attempt at giving the main idea contained in the 
lines, in his own words. This consists with the L. V. being 
the original work of Bhartrhari; for, although the 
Samgraha had been neglected even in his own time, he 
could quote from it, while writers after him very probably 
could not. Hence the compiler of the S. V. either left out 
the introductory line altogether as in I, 77 or chose to 
write 3^5 ^ for q«r ft d>ft 135 ft, for the latter did not 
convey any meaning to him, the Samgraha having passed 
into oblivion long ago. 
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The inferiority of the Shorter Version also lends 
strength to the view that it is a later compilation and not 
the original work of Bhartrhari. 

The line concluding the commentary on I. 8 in shorter 
version runs as tur It is followed by the 

avataranika— as ^ ^'Maarcg, ft asr?. For all this, the 
longer version reads 

swri S&rtfasai: <ra ga sg. It is hard to understand what 
significance the words m ga have in the S. V. 

The S. V. is at places misleading. The commentary 
on I. 10. explains sraRph as 

atosw firolsNT *arrawi 3aiswrfai%ctn# froftw a*rafar. Now 
we know that Jyotis is one of the aiigas and cikitsa 
or ayurveda is one of the upavedas, not that they are 
further developments of the aiigas and upahgas. In that 
case, we shall have to assume astronomy and medicine to 
be other than an ahga and an upaveda , which is hardly 
tolerable. The L. V. reads the commentary as under: 

3 arcreiw i5TOisr*^ wsfaqi- 

Spawns afasr 

The commentary on I. 25 51 a<*fii grir ewRir: eisrargg in 

the S. V. runs as— 

aa erorarcR u ni% ^ «&W<zi#i ssta aftwa 

ftforeaaito’rar =a 1 sroiuitg swmn j 

The L. V. gives the commentary as follows:— 

aa ewi4: a sft *ma^% aCfii m vufrMatr swai araqg^ i 

if.aaaaalt-w ^ a-a^qi «ra«i 1 3 e*#eraRRiig%fit- 

acaaTOa^WHiagqn^RT 1 

The idea given in the L. V. is decidedly more correct 
aud comprehensive. 
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The S. V. introduces the verse I, 4 ) %i inn etc. 
with the words "teRRutfreiftwifa swasRpri^ Rnrifan 5 R 115 . 
and adopts an unautheutic reading, namely for 
Win*. The verse originally belongs to the Mahabharata 
as Kumarila and Jayanta Bhatta tell us. Both of them 
read the verse with the reading Commenting on 

Mimamsa I. 5, in his sloka-vartika, Kumarila say— 

srawsf II 

mfitamtfenwi <fntfJ^iRmt I 
nfhsrr f| vurrHi h 
55 3^ft4 I 

^rR^rsi^r nj^rr^TTfr^} li 

The longer version reads and introduces the 

said karika with the words— 

The avataranika to I. 71, 72—‘55ft afci^th’ 

is altogether misplaced. 

It is really the line with a little change, which 
rightly forms the beginning of the commentary on 
I. 79 in the L. V.—The 
si. I. 79 runs as 

5&RR35 dews ?R5wt<ww w | 

In the shorter version, we have the avataranika to 
si. I. 1L8 tR^f nnlt =5 sir ?rr§> s etc. in the words 3^: i^Pcumi 
which is most incomprchensivc, if not misleading. For 
this, we have in the L. V.— 
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sirwRR: a^wff wfth? ^1% ; *r^$j "$^5 

which forms the beginning of the same karika. 
It is the longer version which makes it clear that 
refers to the treatment of which is intercepted by so 
many intervening slokas on wft. Now we understand that 
the words gw: Tgreiw? of the S. V. are almost misleading. 

In the shorter version, the commentary on I. 125 
begins with Wrrafmvr: nt 

^TJTRrr^»mq; while the L. V. has, instead, the following— 
jwt 5RRr«w>ii»: sretf fRRTiiniRcnn ftrwwT^r nf «nwr«r4n^wn. 

The reading in the S. V. is the abridged form 
of the one in the L. V., but it has suffered by the loss of 
some of the necessaiy words and therefore it does not 
read well. The epithet has but little signi¬ 
ficance, and the paraphrase of by $Fm; is both 

unnecessary and unwarranted. 

Inter-relation between the Mahabhasya Tika 
and the Vakyapadlya. 

Both the Vakyapadlya and the Tika arc closely inter¬ 
related. There is a pretty large number of parallelisms of 
word and thought. At some places, the Tika expresses an 
idea comprehensively in a language corresponding to that 
of the Vakyapadiya and the Vakyapadlya puts the same 
compactly in a metrical form; at others, the Tika gives a 
less comprehensive idea and the Vakyapadlya amplifies it. 
In view of the limited space at my disposal, I shall note 
here only a few striking parallelisms. 

We read in the Vakyapadiya the verse w 

W9TS rtrfiiafftS'nTWci ([. 153). This corresponds to the 

line *rar spirit on page 15a of 



the Tika. The value of this line cannot be over-estimated 
for settling the reading of the verse. Now that we know 
that our author reads vtrarraft and 
in his Tika on the Bhasya, we reject the readings 
given in the Southern Mss. and in others, without 

hesitation. 

On page 4a, we read a^ict m ar:. The derivations 

given here are found in a little amplified form in the 
Vakyapadiya— 

lira \ 

|| (11.176). 

The view held in Yakyapadiya II. 256 irarcrairanwift- 
is maintained and expanded in the Tika in the 
following words— 

jp-rr | ^ 

^iraftrau# p. 137a. 

The idea contained in the verse w 
II. 407 is found beautifully explained in the Tika— 

*rar ar% ^ *rauT 

$ 133 ? qramssn*!! l p. 21a. 

The view expressed in the verse 
ifhEfaer: III. 707 which is introduced by the commentator 
with the words *i 3 j is stated in the Tika as the view of 
others and is explained as follows— 

I sraira it ?th 331 

31^1% ( p. 21a. 

Bhartrhari, a believer in Brahman and the Veda. 

It-sing would have us believe that Bhartrhairi was a 
Buddhist. But there is nothings not even a distant hifit, in 
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the karikas of the Vakyapadiya to support it. A cursory 
glance at the following Karikas shows unmistakably that 
their author was a believer in Brahman and the Veda. 

sT%qr sprat sra: u 
q^TRfra f$r^r u^s«pTr«qRt. i 
II 

sra^tinnjtart sTKrpjnj^rcst ^ i 
srf&Fg^n^T wh isn^raqRmr: 11 
^ 5#.*tro^pjr s$*r«Rt i 
qt n 

He holds the Smrtis as authoritative for they are 
understood to be based upon the Veda. 

^BRaa^israr: i 
fa)Mt wftmr: n 

To him, the final referee in matters of Dharma is not 
reason but the Scripture. 

*r i 

*T**IR II 

^%5fi3hrat'ar4: fuwgmsfi: | 

wftgpuMic; n 

He commends the use of reason as a help for the better 
understanding and exposition of the Veda and the Astras 
and not for an adverse criticism of them. This is exactly 
the view held by all followers of the Veda. 

swmigqTdtfl |g<ri1$ n 

In the presence of these lines, it is absurd to hazard 
the conjecture that Bhartrhari was a Buddhist. The author 
of the Vakyapadiya, indeed, held a belief in the Veda as 
revelation. 
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To Vadi Devasuri (1088—1169 A. D.) also, Bhartrhari 
was not a Buddhist. After having quoted profusely from 
the Vakyapadiya and repudiated Hari’s views he concludes 
with saying - 

5Rq% 3$* 9'ft 3 USTOH I 

3 OT*gw awa ttiOTrawm ot. h 

Syadvadaratnakara VII. 90. 

Evidently, Devasuri shows Bhartrhari as different 
from the Buddhists when he refers to him as w. 

Bhartrhari as a Vedantist. 

The Vivaria theory which forms the basis of the non- 
dualistic philosophy of Sankara is already known to 
Bhartrhari. The Vakyapadiya opens with the verse. 

faOTOTuiMr stott otuI ot: n 

On this verse, Bhattoji Diksita remarks— 

3^4 5P£Rif*i/^ RrftisrOTOTit^i wwv4i4<r 

ap: w. aujn^ 

jrbrl^-’W.i Kabdakaustubha p. 12. 

That Brahman is the only reality, and this manifold 
existence, being the product of nescience is only illusory is 

given in the following karika (III. 192) 

sis rsi r rot *r rIr ^ i 

aOTRnlw II 

How the one Reality, the immutable universal self 
appears as this manifold existence is explained by means of 
an illustration in the following two karikas(IIl. 123,124)— 
SHOT TO >\«it HJFI RIOT 5Pfa*m I 
fo$5TT% OTl ?qil# %OT: l| 



. clt3 «r?*lt^Tt3 <3353*31*3% II 

, -After postulating the various views regarding 
«sq according to different schools of thought, 
Bhartrhari goes on to say that the ultimate sense of all 
words is the one absolute Reality, says he. 

*K3 3*3 33l5BR**tf3t33T^ I 

3^0 Uc3%3nu*ira% 11 111. 108. 

Helaraja also holds our author to be a Vedantist. 
Commenting on III. 35, he says. 

tn* | 

ftfeUOTRU 

If more evidence were needed, the following verses of 
the Vakyapadlya might be advantageously referred to. 

UT^t3 ! IT, 235. 

(with this compare Sankara (Vedanta 1.1.)— 
u*nref3?n3iS[33ro5t3 wmtufa ^irenRu ^ 1 i 
mi for^nmiHr strarcigq^RRi: | 
sra£l 3a?ft fetwr fra: ur *nft^ h II. 240. 

This verse is repeatedly quoted in the later Vedantic 
literature. 

It is interesting to note that Bhartrhari was not only a 
Vedantic philosopher but also an exponent of the Brahma- 
sutras. Yamuna-carya in bis Siddhi-lrya (p. 5) mentions 
him as an exponent of the Brahma-sutras along with 
Bhartr-pn-panca, Bhartrmitra, Brahmadatla and Sankara. 
I have noticed a verse in the commentary on the 
Spanda karika by Ulpalacarya, which is attributed to 
Bhartrhari. The verse runs thus- 

UtRU (3T3T3T| 

3RTt 31 fsR3% 35T0[wT3U3If33: || 
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Bhartrhari, a Vedic Scholar. 

Bhartrhari seems to have had a thorough study of 
the Vedic literature. His exhaustive treatment of Chain 
the Bhasya Tika shows him to be a man of vast reading 
and deep insight. Kaiyaia is content with giving a single 
illustration of Oha and refers his readers to Hari’s Tika 
for a fuller treatment in the words faffftitr 3 wfsffcm 

Our author has a perfect command over the Vedic 
usage and can, therefore, make ready reference to particular 
forms in the Veda. He has so free and easy an access to 
the Veda that he would quote from the Veda to show that 
a certain well-known idiom of Sanskrit is not without 
support, but is already established by a similar usage in 
the Vedic literature. 

To show that disagreement in number between the 
standard of comparison and the object compared is some¬ 
times no fault, he refers to the Vedic usage: 

=w ?ar 1 

11 

„JDandin while treating of the same thing could say 
no more than 

* fsnpreSt Jr sbnftrcutft «r 1 
TOrlpit * sflJRnu » 

On page 121a of the Bhasya Tika, when explaining 
the word and siram he says — sfan. 

and then quotes from the Veda to show that the root 
means to obtain. The quotation runs as—trci*r I * 

elixir mTi’ ifa I* 

This is peculiar to him and speaks very high of him. 
Generally writers, when explaining certain formations in 
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Sanskrit are never found quoting the Veda in support 
of their explanations, unless they happen to be commenting 
on the Veda. 

In order to show that s? expresses the relation of 
the standard of comparison and the object compared, 
even when one and the same thing is assumed as two, he in¬ 
stances a Vedic usage in the following karika— 

The Vedic passage referred to here is— 

5r? ^ sj'iugih, r^r ®st. T he deity of the mantra 

is lndra. It means: O India, you are praised like Indra; 
be you like lndra, the slayer of demons. The given mantra 
is an illustration of the figure of speech called No 
Rhetorician is known to have given a Vcdie illustration. 
They could not give a better illustration than the well- 
known line of the Ramayana— 

WT WWTO APR: UPUiW: I 

Bhartrhari, it; may be remarked in passing, has also 
given an illustration from common speech—essrca 

The Vakyapadiya Karikas. 

The Karikas embodied in the Vakyapadiya are mainly 
Bhartrhari’s composition. He has, however, drawn upon 
grammatical and other works and borrowed some of the 
verses with and without acknowledgment. The verse 
?g: I. 77 is from the Samgraha, as our author himself 
acknowledges with the words cPiR w. The 

verses w4: II. 267 and sqtfJqr II. 268 belong 

to the Satngraha according to Punyaraja. The verses 
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I. 88 and qi^ I, 8i> also belong to the 

Samgraha according to Dcvasuri. The verses p'-tm 
I. 40 and c<?k^«q!r i 1.142 are from the Mahabharata. 
Besides these, there are a number of 1< ii rib as which do 
not seem to be Bbartrhari’s composition. In the 
author’s own commentary on Kanda I, the si. I. 73 is intro¬ 
duced with ‘snr ?!’?’; si. 109 and 110 are introduced with 
^ si. Ill and 112 are introduced with 

srqpf wwrrcwfi srifamw tfreifand si. 113,114,. 115 and 116 
are introduced with 'siRtq awr s&agqiqftwft q^q^’. These 
karikiis are not commented upon. They are merely followed 
by the words tpfcgqfqsqi*. From the manner in 
which these karikas are introduced and concluded, it 
is not difficult to see that they not only embody 
different views of others, but are also expressions of them 
in their very words. The verse II. 465 is found 

embedded in the prose of the Bhasya Tika (p. 30a) 
without any introductory line- From Bhartrhari’s 
comment on f. 83—qpirfrqiffem, we know 
that he took to the composition of the Valrya- 
padlya after he had explained the Bhasya If it is true, 
then he cannot be said to be citing his own verse from the 
Vakyapadlya. It follows therefore that the verse in 
question is not Bhartrhari’s composition. There is every 
likelihood that it may be a verse of the Samgraha. 

THE COMMENTATORS HELARAJA AND 
FUNYARAJA. 

Helaraja’s commentary is the only extant commentary 
on Kanda III. From references to previous commentators 
we know that there were other commentaries which are 
now lost to us. Even the commentary by Helaraja has 
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not been preserved intact. At the beginning of the 
commentary on III- 282, 313, we have the scribe's state¬ 
ments to this effect JfsnraswRw puraf Mfoct and ssifa 
<if?Kra»n tarcra$fh: 

In the concluding verses of his commentary, Helaraja 
says a little about himself. He is descended from the 
family of Laksmana, a minister of king Muktapida of 
Kashmir. His father’s name is Hffanr. It is not known 
by what distance, he is removed from Laksmana, 

We know from Abhinavagupta’s commentary on the 
Bhagavad Gita (Buhler's K- Report 1.XV1II), that his 
guru (teacher) was Bhattenduraja whose father was 
Bhutiraja. Now if this Bhutiraja be identical with the 
father of Helaraja, which seems probable, Helaraja and 
Bhattanduraja are real brothers. Helaraja may therefore 
belong to the early half of the 10th century. 

Besides commenting on Kaiida III, Helaraja explained 
Kandas I and II also. Of this he speaks in the introductory 
verses of his commentary— 

sw iWtwifiramtnfrgsTuivi: || 

His commentary on Kanda 1 was known as 6abda- 
prablia. This we know fioni his statement in the commen-. 
tary on III. 46— 

He also wrote two other grammatical works, the 
and to which he refers in his commentary. 

The reference to the former is made in the commentary 
on III. 50 and to the latter towards the close of the Lihga 
samudde^a. Helaraja also wrote a chronicle of Kashmir in 
1200 verses, cf. Rajatarangini:— - 
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sn®«nrai%5n |i ' ' ’ ‘ 

We presume that Kalhana means Helaraja, the commentator 
of the Vakyapadiya. We do not know any other Kash- 
tnirian waiter who is a namesake of Helaraja. 

Of Punyaraja we know very little. The only reference 
to hint is made in so late a work as NagesVs inarijilsa. At 
the close of his commentary, he tells us that he learnt 
the second Kanda from a pupil of Hasfuika. Now who is 
this Sasankd ? Sahadeva,' the earliest known commentator on 
Vamana’s' Ka vy atamkar a sfitr'a-vrtti tells us that he was 
a pupil of oasanka-dhara, a famed scholar who had mas¬ 
tered all the fourteen sciences and that he learnt 
the Paninean gramma^ from him, before he left Kashmir, 
afntr rc?m>RRt qmmr i 
*rcn*$ yjr jrr || 

cffR f ftriRra: m, <fmtuor«M 

sjjmrfimt nrcu «n«Fffo il 

n wsrfgRs:: PiSR R*r«f I 

May it not be that fsa^anka spoken of by Punyaraja is 
the same as ^asarika-dhara, the teacher of Sahadeva (a 
part of the name being used for the Whole, as for 
hrt for nRumr etc.). This seems to be very likely. Punyaraja 
is surely a Kashmirian, as his popular name,- Rajanaka 
£$ura Varma shows. Sahadeva explicitly says that he 
is a Kashmirian. From his particular wanton of his 
study of Sanskrit grammar, it follows that he specialized 
in this branch of knowledge. Sahadeva might have been 
known in Kasimir as aS he professes to 

be. In the light of all wlhatwe have'said, we-' fe’el inclined 
to believe that the ^a’iarika-^isya referred to as his teacher 



by Punyraja is no other than Sahadeva. We do not posses 
more definite information at the present stage of our 
knowledge. 

Quotations from the Samgraha. 

The Vakyapadiya has a unique importance. As an 
authoritative work on grammar, it ranks next only to the 
Mahabhayya in the entire domain of Sanskrit grammatical 
literature. Besides, this is the only work which has pre¬ 
served a number of quotations from the Samgraha of Vyadi, 
which, even in Bhartrhari's time, had passed into oblivion. 
I have been able to notice the following quotations— 

* am* s'TKuapmiam. i 

i sift am faaa | 

'Rewm’iM a amft II 

aa: amaaftaan n 

i a stafowh | 

ft U53[iat a*p*i: win II 

\ aft wi wmat iMariftaiw# aftftmft, 

ag stfiwtaflfiftd ai% gmnanaaftftw ft agarft- 

anoftawata^ l 

%a: sftmcl ti 

s wnusaamsaig'im: sftwrft | 
aisaparrom^fo aw ii 

i waarapauft a^a^lanai^ ipuft i 
sfa'igwnfh ar a^Jftqjlwn tja a: || 
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a g^ ifa fiim fanrafiraaw: i| 

\ ^ a4l*t<y wifis i 

nfrafas: «raret nrcrndfafi^ftsrg || 

From the quotations Nos. 1, 2 and 6 it id clear that 
the Samgfaha was not entirely metrical as is generally 
supposed. 



“ THE SETUTATVACANPRIKA 
OR 

A NEWLY DISCOVERED SANSKRIT COMMENTARY 

ON THE PRAKRITA EPIC, THE DALIAMUHAFAHA 
OR THE RAF ANA VAHA.” 

Radha Govinda liasak, M. A., M. R. A. $. (Lond.), of 
the Bengal Educational Service, Lecturer in Sanskrit, Dacca 

University. . 

Importance of finding out “noticed” Mss. and discovering 

neuronwr 

Sir George A. Grierson in bis most interesting and 
informative article on “ the Eastern School of Prakrit 
grammarians and Paisaci Prakrit”, published in the 
Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Commemoration 
Volumes, Volume III Orientalia, Part 2 (pp. 119 ff), 
while referring to Ramasarman’s mention of the works of 
Laukesvara, the author of the Prakrit grammar entitled 
Prdkrla-Kamadhenu and of a commentary thereon called 
Prdkrla-laiikeAvara, notices only of the manuscripts of 
which are found in Rajendralal Mitra's “ Notices of 
Sanskrit Manuscripts” (Vol. IX, Nos. 3157, 3158) wrote in 
a foot-note (p. 120) thus:— 

“ It is greatly to be regretted that these manuscripts, 
of which full descriptions are given in the Notices, cannot 
now be traced. They are of importance for the history of 
Prakrit studies in Bengal, and I would urge that those who : 
are more fortunately situat'd than I am should endeavour 
to find their present possessors.” 

But the discovery of a manuscript, though not of a 
Prakrit grammar or of a commentary thereon, but of the 
very well-known Prakrit epic (written in Maharastri), the 
Dahamuhavaha, also otherwise called the Ravaitavaha or 
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the Selubandhi with a hitherto unknown Sanskrit 
commentary on the same, will certainly, it may be expected, 
throw some light on Prakrta scholarship in Bengal during 
the 17th century A. D. 

The study of Prdkrla in the Vjth century A. D. 

A brief uotice of this newly discovered manuscript is 
being placed to-day before this learned asse nbly of oriental 
scholars. We have learnt that by command of the Moghul 
Emperor, Akbar, Ramadasa composed in 1591> A. D. the 
Sanskrit commentary, Kamaselupradtpa on the Setuhandha 
and that Sivanarayanadasa brought out a Sanskrit 
Tendering in metrical verses of the same Prakrit epic by 
command of the next Emperor, Jahangir. During, 
however, the next Moghul Emperor, Shahjahan’s time when 
persecution on Hindu temples was not uncommon, we could 
not very much expect royal encouragement of.the cultivation 
of Hindu literature written in Sanskrit and Prakrit. But 
yet we know that numerous Hindi poets like Tulsi Das and 
Bihari Lai flourished during that time. So it lpav; 
not appear to us a matter of great wonder that in 
Bengal there were scholars at the time who seriously 
studied the Sanskrit and Prakrit literature of India. 
According to the opinion of Sir George A. Grierson the two 
Eastern Prakrit grammarians, Ramasavman and 
Markandeya, belonged probably to the 17th century A. D„ 
and as these grammarians of the Vararuci School quoted, 
amongst other works, from Pravarasena’s Setuhandha also, 
there can be no doubt that this Parkrta epic (though 
composed earlier than the 7th century A. D.) was not at all 
forgotten but largely studied by Eastern Indian and 
specially Bengali scholars of the 17th century A. D. Our 
discovery of this manuscript will aptly bear out this view. 



Description of the Ms. Its contents. 

This new manuscript written on country-made paper 
is just 282 years old. Its size is about 15]' X 2o". It has 
altogether 113 folia. The character in which it is written 
is Bengali. Its appearance is worn-out and except in the 
first few pages where the writing is partly effaced and the 
corners of the pages here and there torn off, it is, to our 
good luck, well preserved. The hand-writing is excellent. 
It contains on every page, in the middle, in four lines of 
uniformly larger script the original Prakrit text of the 
Dnhamuhavaha with occasional insertion of different 
readings on the top and bottom sides, but without any 
chaijd in Sanskrit. Above and below the text, generally, 
we find written in smaller script (apparently in the same 
ink and by the same person") a commentary in Sanskrit 
prose, composed or compiled by an anonymous 
commentator, complete up to verse 80 (wrongly counted as 
79 as in the Ms.) of Canto XV at folio HI, where the poet 
finished describing the death of Ravana. The last two folio 
viz 112 and 113 contain, therefore, only the text of the last 
verse 81—94 of Canto XV and the Ms. closes with a 
colophon which runs thus:— 

'W srraam qffcmdt n u 

farssr gijr ||” 

Here ends the 15th Canto called the Ravanavaha in 
the Mahiikavifa, the Dahamuliavadha, of ^ri-Pavarasena, 
a Cahuana King, (or) Here ends the 15th Canto entitled 
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the Dasamuhavaha in the Mahskavya, the Ravanavaha, 
composed by King, £ri-Pavarasena. (And) the auspicious 
(or the complete) kavya, called the Ravanavaha was 
written (or copied) on (a) Monday in the month of Bahuia 
(Karttika) in the Saka year marked by the Yasus (8), the 
seasons (6), the arrows (5) and the moon (1) i. e. in 1568 
8aka by Visanaha (Visvanatha)”. The scribe begins the 
copy of the text with the words, *' sir to: riwpt ” “Salutation 
to 6iva”, but the beginning of the commentary contains no 
such invocation, nor does it have any description or even 
the name of the commentator. 

Its discovery. The Ms. n m a properly of the Varendra 
Research Society, Rajashahi. 

This Ms. was found along with many Sanskrit Mss. in 
the house of a Brahman Pandit in the Tangail Sub-division 
of the District of Mymensingh in the Presidency of Bengal. 
Himself not being able to indentify it, probably because the 
language of the text was Prakrit, the Pandit requested a 
fellow Pandit, a relative of his, either to indentify it 
himself, or to get it identified by any other scholar. 
Fortunately the latter brought it down, sometime in 1916, 
to Dacca to my friend Mr. N. K. Bhattasali, M. A., Curator 
of the Dacca Museum, who was successful in identifying it 
and on his sending information to me and his offering 
as to whether I could purchase it on behalf of the 
Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi, \ unhesitatingly did 
so, becauee I thought that this excellent and valuable Ms. 
would certainly be an acquisition to the Mss. Library of 
that Society. I am at present engaged in a serious study 
of both the Prakrit text and the most important but 
unfortunately anonymous Sanskrit commentary. 
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V»s vandtha—the scribe and his dale. Is he author of the 

Selutat vacandrikd ? Probably not. The date of this 
iiha, in our opinion, to he placed before id96 
A.D.-—the dale of Rdmaddsa's Ilka. 

Prom the colophon stated above we learn that the 
scribe’s name was Vi Vanatha who finished preparing the 
Ms. in 1568 Haka i. e. 164!) A. D. The invocation to Siva 
at the commencement of the text and the mention of the 
name of Durga at its end make us believe that the scribe 
was a devotee of Siva and Durga. T have not yet found it 
possible to identify this Bengali scribe, Yisvaniitha. But 
from an examination of his composition in PraVrta of a very 
correct use mentioning his own name and date, it appears 
certain that he was himself a Prakrit scholar. In this 
connection a question may arise as to whether Vh vanatha 
himself was the author of the Sanskrit tiks found in this 
Ms., which seems to be almost a compilation made with the 
help of a number of Sanskrit commentaries (named or 
referred to in it) which the author could collect for his 
consultation at the time. The extreme correctness of the 
copy (with very slight omission of a letter or two in some 
places) both of the text and the tiled lends weight to such a 
suggestion, and I may add that such a view may, to some 
extent, appear evidently true from the fact that Visvanatha 
mentions no where in the Ms. the name of the commentator, 
who only concludes the commentary on Canto YI[ at folio 
42 with the name of the tiled in the colophon, 
ftPBTJjr n'flu: srwra:”—“here ends the seventh Canto of the com¬ 
mentary. Setutatvacandrika, on the Rdvanavadha.” This is, 
by the way, the only place where occurs the name of the tika. 
A glance, moreover, at the Ms. may prove that Visvanatha 
first copied the original Prakrit text noting down 
occasional side-words showing different variae lectiones and 
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afterwards copied the lika making it fit in with the spaces 
already occupied by the text and the different readings. 
The length of the commentary was not, as it cauld not be, 
everywhere uniform, some verses requiring more elaborate 
explanation than others. These arguments may lead one 
to believe that probably Visvauatha himself compiled the 
Setutalvacandrika. His later date (1646 A. 1).) and his 
want of knowledge of the earlier Sanskrit commentary of 
Ramadasa who himself stated its date of composition to be 
1596 A. I)., but which is not found mentioned or referred 
to in this new commentary, stand in the way of our 
accepting such a theory. But has not the commentator 
quoted from at least five other previous commentators by" 
name and referred to the opinion of some others by such 
expressions as 9% ar»^: and ffcf ? 

What can, then, be the cause of his omitting the 
name of Ramadasa? My learned friend Dr. Suniti 
Kumar Chatterjee of the Calcutta University was 
once arguing with me stating that the omission of 
Ramadasa’s name by Visvanatha was probably due to the 
fact that he himself composed this ilka before the advent of 
Ramadasa’s commentary into Bengal. But Bengal was 
very intimately connected at that time with the central 
government at Delhi and Agra. Neither did the composer 
of the new tika mention by name Krisna who, we know, 
wrote a Sanskrit commentary called Seluvivarana. This 
was probably because Krsna was a Southerner or was 
posterior to him. He has not also drawn anything from 
the S el mar ant of ^ i vanaray anadasa of Jahangir’s time. I, 
therefore, hold the view that the composition of this new 
commentary must be dated long before 1596 A. D. the date 
of Ramadasa, who, we believe, made use of it while 
composing his own, 
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Pramrasena, the author of the epic,—a cauhana (?) King ( ?) 

I am unable to understand another point mentioned 
in the colophon of the text, viz., that king Pravarasena 
was a Cauhana. Pravarasena, the author of the 
Rdvanavaha is known by historians to be a king of 
Kashmere. There were kings of the same name in the 
Vakataka dynasty also. But have we ever heard of any 
king of this name as belonging to the Cauhana dynasty ? 

I don't know if historians can trace any king of that 
dynasty before the 12th century A. 1). We know, on the 
contrary, that the author of the epic must have been 
anterior to King Harsa's time, as the latter's court poet 
Banabhatla refers clearly to this work in one of the 
introductory verses (v, 14) of the Harsacarita. 

The two printed editions of the epic—(a) a German edition 
of Goldschmidt, and (b) the Bombay edition of 
xivadatla and Kdmidth. 

It is known to schoiara that this Prakrit epic was 
first edited in 1880 -84 at Srassburg by the great German 
Orientalist, Goldschmidt, who in his learned introduction 
made mention of several Mss. both of the text and the 
ilk as then existing in different Indian and European 
libraries which he used for his edition. In that edition 
he has largely drawn from the northern recension of 
liamadasa and the southern of Krsna and also from the 
Sanskrit metrical rendering called Setusaranl of ^ivanara- 
yanadasa The book was afterwards edited with liamadasa’s 
commentary and published at Bombay in the Kavyamala 
series by Pandit Sivadatta and Ka'inatha in 1895. 

Some important literary features of this new Ms. 

We have stated above that Goldschmidt referred to 
two recensions, northern and southern, of the Prakrit 
original, the first followed in Ramadasa's commentary adn 
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the second in Krsna’s. Although our Ms. in its tika 
portion does not quote from either Ramadasa or Krsna, 
yet almost all the different readings that can possibly be 
had from their recensions are found in it which, besides, 
contains many novel readings incorporated either in the 
body of the text as prepared by Visvanathn or in his 
marginal notes and they have also been explained or dis¬ 
cussed in the Setntatvncandrihl. It will he clear to 
scholars on comparison of the texts as published both in 
the German and Bombay editions with the text of the 
Tangail Ms., that Vi*vanatha, or any of his predecessors 
in all probability, made use of the Southern recension as 
the basis of his text, but his acquaintance with the Northern 
recension can also be inferred from the marginally noted 
readings which can only be had from that recension. The 
tiled, however appears to have been based largely on the 
Northern recension with discussion of many readings 
obtainable from the Southern. \Ve cannot enter at this 
stage of our study of this Ms. into details on this point. 
This is one of the most important features of this Ms. 
The words of the text are found punctuated throughout 
by dots and bars marked on the top of the words to the 
great advantage of the readers, it also mentions in the 
colophon at the end of each canto the subject-matter or 
topic treated in it. Let us now close this small paper by 
recording the names of the several commentators nourish¬ 
ing in Indian scholarly circle before Visvanatha's time, 
hitherto unknown to scholars of modern days, which have 
either been mentioned or referred to in this commentary. 
The commentator who has been most largely and repeatedly 
quoted in this tiled is Kulanatha; the second in order of 
largeness and repitition of quotations comes Lokanatha, the 
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third being Srinivasa. The fourth and the fifth previous 
commentators discovered upto now in the tlkd, (for I have 
not yet finished deciphering the whole of its text are Saha- 
sahka and Harsapala. The names of the commentaries 
composed by these five tikdkdras do not, however, occur 
in our Ms. We have mentioned before that this new 
commentary, besides quoting from these five has referred 
to the views of a host of other recent and old commentators 
without mentioning their names. 

Previous commentators named in the Setulatvaeandnkd. 

From Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogorutn three com¬ 
mentators only vis. Kulanatha, Ramadasa and Kj sna and 
a translator in Sanskrit verse of the text viz. Sivana- 
rayandasa could be known. But out of these, excepting 
Kulanatha, our Ms. makes no mention of the last three, 
though it mentions four other names viz. fSrlnivasa, 
Lokauatlia, Sahasa.'tka and Harsapala. Of these eight 
names, Srinivasa appears to ns to be the earliest commen¬ 
tator, for we know from Mm. Dr. H. P. Sastri’s Report 
(p. lb) on the Search of Sanskrit Mss- (1895—■1900) that 
a copy of this tlkd named Seludarpana was made by one 
Ratnesvnra in L. S. 321 i. e., 1440 A. D. during the reign 
of Dhirasimha of Mithila {vide p. 3 5 of my friend Mr. 
B. K. Chatterji, M. A’s article on Vidyiipati in the Calcutta 
University Journal of Letters, Vol. XVI). Kulanatha 
also is an old commentator, for the copy of his tlkd named 
Dasaniukhavadha! — Vivarana , in Bengali character noticed 
by Rajendralal Mitra (No. 1978, Vol. V., pp. 300—301) is 
dated 1457 ISaka i. e., 1535 A. D. We know of no date for 
Krsna’s tlkd named Setuvivarana, but Krsna must be 
late commentator and he mentions in an introductory 
verse the fact that Pravarasena’s work has previously 
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been commented upon by many a scholar, but yet the true 
meaning could not be made out in all eases. 

Some months ago while engaged in studying this 
Ms. I was at first surprised to learn from the Descriptive 
Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss. in the Library of Calcutta 
Sanskrit College, Yol. VI, Kavya Mss. (1903), p. L09 that 
No. 160 of this Catalogue was an anonymous Sanskrit 
commentary on the Prakrit epic, the Setubandha and that 
it was named Setucandrika. By the courtesy of the 
Principal of that College I got a copy of a few pages of 
that work, but on examination of the same I find that 
unfortunately this Setucandrika and our Setucandrika are 
not identical, though the latter also is anonymous. 

Conclusion. 


So altogether we have the following list of commen¬ 
tators and commentaries on the Eavanavaha :— 


(Authors’ names). 

1. Srinivasa 

2. Lokanatha 

3. Sahasatika 

4. Harsapala 

5. Kulanatha 

6. Anonymous 

7. Ramadasa 

8. sivanarayanadasa 


9. Krsna 
10. Anonymous 


(Names of 
commentaries.) 

—Setudarpana. 

-name not known. inentioned 

_ ” ” ” in the new 

—Dasamukhavadha ^ ^ s ' ^°‘ 

(?) vivarana. 

- Selutalvcandrikd, 

— Rdmaseiupradipa .) 

—Selusarani (versi- j Not men- 

fied Sanskrit ! tionedin the 

translation). i new Ms. 

— Seluvivarana. i (No. 6.) 

— Setucandrika. J 


This is all that I can say for the present on the im¬ 
portance of this new Tangail Ms., containing a full Prakrit 
text of the Dahamuhavaha and a unique Sanskrit com¬ 
mentary named the Setulatvacandrika, both of which 
I desire, by your blessings, to edit at a future date. ■ 
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WIT AND HUMOUR IN SANSKRIT LITERATURE. 

V. V. Dixit, M.A., Professor of Sanskrit. 

In this paper it is porposed to deal with the eomie 
element in general. In the earliest period the literature 
is tinged with devotion. There is hardly any seope or 
propriety for the writer to depict the lighter side of human 
life. If we turn our attention to the sacred books belong 
ing to different religions, it will be discovered that they 
are singularly free from comic sentiments. 

The reason is obvious : when people begin to think 
of God, Soul and immortality, laughter melts away auto¬ 
matically. Men grow serious whenever they are engaged 
in search of first principles. We laugh heartily when we 
witness a person falling flat on the ground (along with 
the chair that is unsteady) immediately after taking seat. 
Our laugh would be pure if we did not know that the 
chair had no equilibrium : it would be tainted if we knew 
it before. But if a person considers the incident simply 
on a theoretic basis, he will find in it a demonstration 
of the law of gravity. Humour, therefore, arises from 
looking at a thing from a particular angle of vision which 
is more or less external. The moment we dive deep into 
the matter the thing loses most of its charm. The Eastern 
mind being more synthetic is prone to .judge things in a 
more serious vein, while the analytical mentality of the 
West is naturally favourable to the growth of the eomie. 
Both the ancient Greeks and Indians were equally religious. 
They belonged to the same stock, spoke allied languages, 
yet how different is their respective contribution to this 
sentiment '? 

During the period of Rg-Veda people were by bo 
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means pessimistic. Their very prayer is pregnant with 
worldly interest. In spite of this we meet with little 
genuine humour. They are rather free with their deities 
and occasionally give us a few witty remarks. In the 
dialogue between the King and Drva'i, the latter remarks 
^ sqjift el% etsirprort Here undobtedly 

there is a sly humour, still there is an element of 
gravity and straightforwardness in it. A Grecian 
poet would have either put these words in the mouth 
of the King or modified the expression to mean, ‘only 
fools would trust that the guiles of women are faith¬ 
ful representation of their hearts’. Comic sentiment is, 
at times, produced by twisting a simple statement into 
something awkward or unusual. In this Yedic people 
were deficient. 

The description of sages performing a sacrifice repre¬ 
sents another variety of humour in which the association 
of widely divergent things produces mirth. Ordinarily 
no one would compare a frog with a priest. One is the 
symbol of ugliness and impurity, the other represents 
stateliness and purity ; one is looked down with contempt* 
the other is looked upon with feelings of reverence. Even 
their croakings produce diametrically different thoughts. 
The resemblance is only outward or physical, vis. the 
monotony and continuity of the sound. Indra’s career is 
full of humourous incidents, for instance, while he is in 
the womb of the mother he thinks of issuing out. through 
the unusual channel just to show his supernatural quality. 
With great difficulty he is dissuaded from the resolve 
by his elders. When he gets exhilarated with some drink 
he prattles like a tipsy fellow. 

Then again there is a long dialogue between Vr§a- 
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kapayi, Indra and his wife, rich with fantastic ideas. He 
being a popular deity the sages took liberty with him. 
This is not the case with Varuna or iSurya. 

During Brahmanic period we get more information 
about, the life and customs of the people through several 
anecdotes that are quoted in support of some ritual or 
dogma. As materialism becomes rank we miss the fresh 
and wholesome atmosphere of the earlier epoch. Life 
was made more artificial and machine like than ever. 
This had a vital reaction on the literature of those days. 
The comic sentiment suffered. The authors of Brahmana’s 
appear to us to be extremely narrow-visioned, cunning and 
inactive in comparison with their predecessors. The story 
of Indra assuming sovereignty and the consequent approach 
of Gods to Indra and his wife is full of fun. Here the 
comic element would have been heightened by introducing 
some changes ; but the author is not composing the 
narrative with a view to amuse people. In another place 
Asvitis the celetial physicians want to learn the secrets of 
sacrifice. The lore is known only to one sage. Indra as 
usual threatens to cut off his head in case he reveals 
the sacred knowledge to them. The cunning Horse¬ 
men remove the human head and substitute one of 
the horse. He communicates the lore with that head 
on and then his original head is restored to him. 
The trick played is highly ingenious. Its value is 
reduced on account of its support and demand on the 
marvellous sentiment srejprw. More interesting still is 
the story of Cyavana and Asvins. He asks his wife to 
tell them that they were imperfect and unprosperous. 
They could not guess the meaning. Their curiosity grew 
so strong that they agreed to rejuvenate her husband 
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in return for the solution of the enigmatic expression. The 
pledge was observed faithfully by Asvins who played 
the same trick on Gods and won a place for themselves 
in sacrifice. The interest is purely human. It lypefies 
the quest of knowledge which is deeply implanted in 
human nature. No wonder therefore that foolish people 
are often beguiled by rogues in this fashion. Sometimes 
clever people fall victim to this method of deception. 
Curiosity is nothing but indiscreet and immoderate 
hankering after knowledge. Generally it is a mild vice. 
Its consequences are sometimes disastrous. This incident 
reminds us of Eve, Paradise and the tree of knowledge. 
The serpent is simply the projection of a certain attitude 
or habit of human heart. It is stronger in women, that 
is why Eve succumbed to it. It is the folly or inferiority 
of one party to the other that raises laughter and signifies 
the conquest of ignorance by wit. Humour might be 
divided into three groups. In one we laugh, our laughter 
being tainted with fear, malice, hatred or disgust. In the 
second group we laugh but learn little or nothing. In the 
last we not only laugh but learn something that makes us 
wiser, better. The deception of Asvins by Cyavana and 
that of the Gods by Alvins are illustrations of the last 
group. Our mirth is untainted and wholesome. It points 
to a moral. 

The writings of those whose profession is to scoff at reli¬ 
gion, philosophy and social conventions fall under either the 
first or second group. The Dramas of Ibsen, Diderot’s 
Ramue’s nephew, and the versified texts of Carvaka 
school are examples of this type. The first and third are 
positively dangerous to the society, while the ‘Nephew’ 
will make us laugh till our sides ache, with the mannerisms 
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and mimicries, but in the end the good part is swallowed 
up by the evil one, leaving behind utter moral blank. It 
is harmless A man who is not committed to any dogma 
or doxy is far better than one having definitely hostile 
views concerning all current doxies. Raillery is a good 
weapon to pull down one’s opponent. Pounders and 
propagators of religions and different schools of thought 
in fine arts and politics often depend upon it. The worst 
and bitterest siti res are either political or religious, be¬ 
cause the devil in man reigns supreme when his worldly 
or spiritual interest is affected. Whenever people having 
different civilizations begin to read the literature of each 
other, they find much that is plain and simple to others 
becoming quite amusing for themselves. The description 
of the Gods of Hindu pantheon, their birth, personal 
appearance and activities might supply a European with 
abundant material for joking The conception of God 
that he has is quite different. He naturally looks at them 
without any reverence. He judges them as one would do 
one’s ancient predecessors about whom very little is known. 
An orthodox Hindu would not be able to appreciate the 
humour, on the contrary he would get angry and feel he 
is injured. It is a dangerous game as the example of 
‘Rangila Rasul’ clearly shows. This variety is based upon 
the ignorance and want of sympathy of one party for 
the beliefs of others. 

In ITpanisadic days also we meet with certain dia¬ 
logues and situations that are amusing. Take the case 
of Janasruti and the swans passing over his balcony. In 
order to satisfy his thirst of knowledge he is willing to part 
with any thing, but the shrewd Raikva would not accept 
anything less than the hand of the King’s daughter in 
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return for the secret knowledge. Here is a curiosity 
directed to good purpose and therefore exhalted in its 
nature. The finest stroke of genius is that Raikva, who 
may be a Sudra, dares address the King as sisfTCTRUt (?). 

Coming down to the epic period we find that the 
human interest has grown by leaps and bounds. Super¬ 
natural worlds recede into background. The divine ele 
ment gets inextricably mixed up with the human. Man’s 
life gets more complicated and varied. The wealth and 
diversity of legends in the Mahabharaia bear testimony to 
this fact. Let us take a few concrete cases of genial 
humour. Kaca, the son of the preceptor of the Gods 
approaches isukra, the tutor of the Demons, as a disciple 
with a view to learn the secret of immoratality. He finds 
that the best way to wring out the secret from ^ukra 
is to win the heart (not as a lover ') of his only daughter 
Devayanl. The Demons foresee the result and try to 
prevent it. In the end however he accomplishes his object. 
Then comes the parting scene and Devayani implores Kaca 
not to desert her, reminding him of the obligations she 
had bestowed upon him. The comedy is that all attempts 
to destroy him prove in the end so many steps helping 
him onwards in the task. Conversely each attempt of the 
maiden to save the life of her lover ultimately leads her 
to keen disappointment. She is befooled by her own 
actions. We laugh and at the same time sympathise with 
her lot. In this she may be compared with Malvolio in 
Twelfth Night, It is the pure type of humour. We ad¬ 
mire the many sterling qualities of Kaca in spite of the 
little trick he plays. The deception is so perfect that we 
forget its ethical value and have no heart to condemn him- 
Human nature is so constituted that it is impossible to 
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conceive any society free from such harmless tricks. A 
sane moralist will wisely wink at it. The relation of 
brother and sister that Kaca establishes between himself 
and the maiden shows his wit. The West might declare 
him ‘callous’ and dub him ‘unchi valrous’, its outlook being 
different. Supernatural element in the story is quite 
appropriate to the ‘setting’. 

The anecdote of the ram having for its parallel the 
conjugal life of King Yayati is also funny. The King 
has his counter part Cyavana of the earlier period so far 
as rejuvenation is concerned. Both may be ultimately 
traced back to the sun growing decrepit in winter at the 
end of every year. One can enjoy the story better if 
he is ignorant of its origin. This is a sort of ‘Pathetic 
fallacy’ in the province of humour. The career of SSik- 
ha ikI in may be compared with that of Kaca. Both are 
humourous on account of the situation : dialogue is sub¬ 
ordinated to it. We might believe full well that ‘She- 
he’ did not know what the consummation of marriage meant. 
Under these circumstances Bikhandin meets his spouse 
on the first night. What a mock tragi-comedy is here ! 
How wonderfully worked by the intrigue of the queen ! 
The riddle of she marrying another she was solved with 
the help of the supernatural and the logical tragic conse¬ 
quences were averted. This is certainly a drawback. 
Poor Yaksa had to keep himself indoors for shame till 
bikhandin’s death. 

The early boyhood of Awatthaman presents to us a 
simple picture of a child’s jolly life and ignorance which 
is a real bliss. His spirit becomes buoyant and he 
begins to dance with wild glee on drinking the mixture 
of rice powder and water believing it to be milk, The 



bumour is innocent with a touch of the pathetic. Both 
are blended together with the greatest artistic skill. 
Little does he suspect that his mother had cheated him* 
He has no idea of the effects of poverty on daily life. 
Here also there is an element of harmless deception. 
We pass on to the ichneumon half of whose body was of 
gold as a result of staying in the house of a pious and 
poor sage. In the course of Rajasuya sacrifice 
performed by Dharma it makes its appearance and mocks 
at the grand pageant. It is all a farce, a mere show, 
hollow and unsubstantial at bottom. Our laughter is 
mixed with surprise, bitterness and disappointment. It 
makes us uneasy. An unexpected shock is given to our 
feelings because our normal standard of .measuring the 
value of things is dislocated. Rajasuya entails such at 
vast displacement and labour that we think its merit must 
be the greatest. The result is quite different. There 
are a number of invectives hurled by Durycdhana at 
Dharma and Krsna, W e might quote one 
qw wtspir fosj gu«pt i 

sFEgstfif ^ TTirft t«rcj srw 335^ 1 

The two banners (emblems) one of the religion and 
the other of the wine shop, are cleverly brought together. 
A virtuous man would be the last person to make a 
show of his piety and attract the attention of the public. 
It is only possible in a fraudulent person who makes piety 
a regular trade with a view to earn money. He must 
catch the guileless people with external symbols : ashes, 
rosary, Wa grass etc. What about the life of such 
a person ! His sins are to be as carefully covered as his 
piety is exposed. He must put on the garb of perfect 
innocence. This attitude is well represented in the silent 
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and still posture of the cat waiting for its prey. 

Nahusa and Indrani episode is another example of 
humour due to situation. It is tragic. The newly ap¬ 
pointed Indra is eager to meet old Indrani. He violently 
orders the sage to quicken his pace, kicking him at the 
head. Such is his intrepid and burning lust ! Headlong 
he rushes to his doom. He gets the wages of sin. We 
are reminded of the Biblical phrase. ‘He shall hurl down 
the mighty from their seats and exalt them of low degree.’ 
Birth of Kama is due to the sa ne indiscriminate curiosity 
that prompted live to pluck the fruit. The Indian Eve 
had to suffer a good deal for it- The raillery of Draupadi 
and Bhima in Maya-Sabha is ingenious and full of wit. 
The bewildered and confused movements of Duryodhana 
through the various parts of the building suggest the 
course of his whole life. It is strewn with pit falls 
ail over. Now his head would meet a stone wall 
or a pillar, at another time he would plunge him¬ 
self in a bogus pond only to fall flat on the ground. There 
is a series of accidents each closely following the other, 
llis rivals taunt him with choice words (son of a blind 
man etc. N and laugh without restraint. There is a malice in 
it. If Duryodhana were their friend it would ha.ve been 
all right. We cannot be so free, for it is painful. The 
intimations of ugly future hover round our mind in a 
faint manner. We are more grave than jolly. The mur¬ 
der of Kicaka in the capital of the King of Virata gives 
a combination of the terrible and the humourous. This 
stands on a higher level than the fall of Nahusa inasmuch 
as the supernatural interest is totally absent. There is 
pathos in the incident. The place and time of the 
rendezvous are cunningly selected. The approach and 



the wooing of the passionate and haughty lover send 
through us an extraordinary thrill. Our laughter is 
smothered, choked within us. Then follows a struggle 
grim and great at dead of night. How silently is the 
whole plot worked up I We owe the wonderful situation 
to patience and meekness on the part of the heroine. 
Mock wooing tends to produce mock humour. If Klcaka 
were simply a Sir Toby he would have given us a less serious 
comedy. It will be noted that almost every type of 
humour displayed in the epic carries a moral with it. 
In fact the moralistic vein is more marked. Life is 
looked Upon as a tiny fragment in infinite series. The 
West on the contrary has a different outlook. They can 
look upon the short span of humon course as one complete 
whole, detached from the past and future. This is due 
to their analytical bent. That is why Carlyle is awfully 
serious to the average mind in the West. 

Let us now examine the works of Sanskrit Dra- 
matistsa. Kalidasa is at his best in Malavikagnimitra. It 
is a pure comedy tending towards farce. The dialogue 
in the first Act is a master piece. Ganadasa and Hara- 
datta the royal musicians are apparently goaded on to 
quarrel by Vidusaka. Both are chafing and fretting. 
The elder queen when called upon to adjudicate their 
claims becomes nervous and full of jealous thoughts. Her 
womanly instincts at once smell something nauseous. She 
tries to sound the female ascetic who is in the camp of 
the queen’s rivals. She dare not speak out her own mind 
to the king and put a check to the procedure. Even 
Ganadasa, her protege, does not understand her and 
gets excited. The fool, the king and the ascetic feign 



ignorance and act like simple-minded beings. She is 
Caught unawares. She wriggles hard to escape but in vain. 
AH retreats are rigorously blocked. She has to yield at 
last. It is her desperate resistance that heightens the 
comic, even as it does the tragic under the different circum¬ 
stances. The fool’s contention, that the musicians are 
paid fat salaries with a view to give the Court occasional 
fight shows, is humorous and at the same time logical. 
Not a word is there without any significance. The younger 
queen is haughty, vain, intelligent and full of wits. Her 
position in the Drama is such that we get sharp satire 
from her. Under more favourable conditions her per¬ 
formance would have been genial and mild. 

Owing to Indian conception of womanhood current 
in those days it was difficult for a maiden to show the 
flash of genius. Hence we notice little vivacity of spirit, 
sportfulness and gaiety in a heroine, who is awaiting her 
match. She is like a doll managed by the owner. Her 
companions are endowed with all these qualities in abun¬ 
dance. A virtuous maiden was expected to cultivate the 
supreme quality of shyness which was looked upon as 
b.er greatest ornament. Fortunately married women 
were allowed greater liberty. Compare fsakuntala of 
first three Acts with that of the fifth. Iravatt uses her 
freedom with a vengeance. When the king enquires 
whether Malavika’s soul is aching she remarks *fi 
*r«ra?tr. The king tries to propitiate her, 
but such is her fury that she ridicules him and is on the 
point of giving him a graceful beating with her displaced 
girdle rttfrer g* Owing to this violence the pro¬ 
posal of the fool to take recourse to has no scope. 

The irony is, Iravatl accepts it, 



The trick of serpent-bite is executed with masterly 
skill by the fool who solemnly requests the king to take 
care of his mother after death. Nipunika is not behind 
the fool in point of wit, she seeing him dosing while on 
duty as a sentinel remarks 

The smile excellently portrays the posture of the 
fool giving us at the same time a vivid idea of his idle and 
easy life at the court. It must be admitted in his defence 
however, that he was earning his bread by exercising his 
nimble brains on behalf of the king and at times his 
person was molested while he was discharging his duties. 
Not altogether an envious position ! She conceives a 
capital joke to frighten the fool. The serpentine rod is 
thrown upon his body. It creates such a ferment and 
confusion that the secret of serpent-bite leaks out un¬ 
consciously from him. We wish the dramatist had given us 
a pitched battle of words between Nipunika and the fool. 
It would have been a feast right royal. She outfools the 
fool here. When at last her elder queen hands over 
Malavika to the king, he shows signs of shyness. On this 

the fool remarks 

This last touch is fascinating. The king is a new 
bridegroom indeed, every time that he marries a new 
star. The whole piece from end to end is profusely en¬ 
riched with such light bubbles. 

In Vikramorvaslya and ^akuntala the plot does 
not allow him to keep in the same strain. He becomes 
more serious. Lear’s tragic suffering and the subsequent 
derangement may be fitly compared with that of 
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Pururavas. Both are fully conscious of their dignity cf. 
fsrr qqr jws: qqr gqqfsft ^ •qnsd'ci u^r with’... 

snqr si 5Rqrkuifa q-ai-iiwfa fa ? t4q unfa. Both have 

brought upon their heads the misfortune by their 
own folly. Both are more sinned against their sinning. 
The mock trial in Lear has its counterpart in the decep¬ 
tion of the king. In both sanity projects itself into 
insanity, producing an effect half comic, half tragic. 
Above all this is in perfect harmony with the laws g, 
psychology. If the fool had attended the king and thrown 
in a few words by way of comment as is done in Lear the 
dramatic effect would have been marvellous. The want 
is partly supplied 1))' Prakrla songs. His very voice 
mockingly lures him on to disappointment and misery 
cf. uqfaftfat qra sat . unt sRRtifapw mrstn tqqr 

The last act, however, comes in as a sudden sur¬ 
prise. Nothing can be more dragging and dreary than 
it. This is due to the shackles of convention that dis¬ 
figure Ait everywhere. 

Bain avail belongs to the same class as Malavikagnimitra. 
Its humour is pretty. The fool is somewhat dull-witted. 
Vasnvadatta is a replica of Travatl. The chatter of 
Sarika is likened by the fool to the chant of vedic verses 
sung by a learned Brahmana, an improvement on the vedic 
simile of frogs. We might be sure that with the progress 
of the science of music there was a change in the method of 
singing holy Mantras. Kings, accustomed to listen to soft 
and delicate voice of the courtezans during the classical 
period, must have dispensed with the services of croaking 
and droning priests. The fool like an orthodox Brahmana 
that he is, becomes angry at the encroachment upon the 
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privileges of his clan committed by the bird who is 
doubly incompetent being a women of au out caste tribe. 
Susaiigata the friend of Ratnavali befools completely 
the king and the fool. This is the converse of the 
fool frightening Malavika with the object of pleasing 
his master. The disguise intrigue hatched by Sagarika 
is cleverly frustrated by the queen. The king thinking 
he is courting his fiance unreservedly pours out his 
heart before Vasavadatta, the queen. The fool being 
off his guard, takes to mud slinging cf. 

nrafty dtarar nfas snarafl i h qra*r- 

war? M §5% g? 

This wanton assault brings the nemesis. The king 
is indeed above the law. He can only be punished indirectly. 
So his fiance is carried off to the harem jail along with 
the fool. Mrcchakatika covers a wider field. It intro¬ 
duces us to the gamblers, thieves, ambitious soldiers, 
hangers-on at the Court, merchants and public women. 
Farce, tragedy and comedy are all rolled into one in this 
play. We are glad to see ourselves moving amongst common 
people. Our interest in their fortune is naturally vital. 
The play abounds with wits and puns of all sorts. The 
pathos of innocent childhood is vividly painted with a 
few strokes. Rohasena is crying for a gold cart to play 
with, seeing the same in Jthe house of a rich neighbour. 
On looking at Vasantasena, he asks 

tier 1 ? srqnjft drfc tfs srfod ad *uirn% 

sasrcr wmw stw ar qfa 1 sppa® ^ g£itr qot ^wi 

.Sn® wtrm irtfd 3d. 

The dialogue shows his power of observation. He 
has the good sense.to understand that there is something 
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awkward with regard to the gift of ornaments made by 
the heroine, who was shedding tears. Straight-way he 
rejects it. What splendid sacrifice is here ! In a way 
his obstinacy and weeping lead us to Asvatthaman cry¬ 
ing for milk. The fool is not a mere hanger-on but a 
devoted friend as in King Lear. Kainvahaka the gambler 
installs himself in a statueless temple in the place of 
the deity marching into it with feet turned the other 
way to elude the pursuit of his creditors. But with the 
first tinkle of dice his gambling spirit is up and he can¬ 
not help crying <n hr qf<5 . Such is the force of habit. 
Sahara with his mock heroic expressions supplies suffi¬ 
cient material for horse laughter which is easy to invoke. 
The dramatist has simply to put certain facts and state¬ 
ments which are obvuuusly incongrucous into the mouth 
of aridiculous character. This kind of laughter is mainly 
intended to placate the groundings who form the bulk 
of the audience. It is his duty to see that they do not 
go away from the theatre sullen and discontented. Kunti 
ruuning away from Havana and the monkey god forcibly 
carrying off Subhadra illustrate this. Note that Sahara’s 
courtship in the first Act is quite regular. He complains 
of the burning sensation in the heart caused by passion. 
He talks of sleepless nights. He describes her manifold 
charms and excellences to his companion. The jingling 
noise of her anklets in the course of her flight captivates 
his heart. Finally as a noble lover he offers the best thing 
he possesses to the heroine in exchange for the pleasure 
of her company. How excellent is the parody ! So vain 
and empty-headed is he that he has the audacity to 
identify himself with god Vasudeva. This must have 
suggested to Bana the following expression when discours- 
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ing on the evils of wealth and power 

becomes grim and cruel when his wooing falls flat. 
The garden scene in the 8th Act is the continuation 
of the same type of courtship. It is conventional for the 
hero to brood on his lady love in the company of his 
confidante after the first interview. Yasantasena is 
enshrined in his heart. He forgets, however, to allude 
to his emaciated form, sleepless nights, the southern 
breeze loaded with exciting fragrance and the five flowery 
arrows of cupid. Probably he is incapable of subtle 
hypocrisy. We wish, however, that he should have given 
less of plain foolery and added something to our knowledge 
of the lovesick condition of his heart. He, doubtless, 
gives us new information about the method of improving 
our vocal music, but then he does not sing of the afflictions 
due to love. He is not altogether without understanding. 
When Vita brings the report of a demoness after tailing 
with the heroine he exclaims: 

m wwdl sr as ^ er f% gii 

When he sees her, he behaves like a genuine lover. Pros¬ 
tration and declaration of voluntary servitude are duly 
executed. He displays simple cunning by advising his 
servant to kill her having covered her body with a sheet 
in order to escape the notice of divine witnesses. This is 
perfectly in keeping with his purely physical conception 
of the Universe. Pseudo religion resorts to such mean 
tricks to deceive the gods and friends. He can be matched 
against Cloten in ‘Cymbeline’. He will certainly emerge 
victorious in the contest. Both are spurned and insulted 
by their fiances ; both are haughty, vain and cowardly. 
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Greatness is thrust upon both as a result of their royal 
connection which they vaunt in an out of season ; both 
resolve to take revenge on their fiances in different ways ; 
both are made of gross earth- But Cloten is simple 
foolish, nothing while S^akara is something more. He 
has a Protean mind that assumes countless forms and a 
wayward fancy that mystifies. There is something in¬ 
finite, transcendental in him, which makes him a cousin 
of Hamlet. Cloten lacks this and therefore fails. Sakara 
is a through cynic mocking and rediculing everything 
in the world not excluding himself e. g. 355 5 ft fos 
tig spa aw swq'teti swat srfoiraft * lift 

Obviously a nice fling at the superstious beliefs of 
the people espicially of the Brahmana period as the word 
§5 signifies. When he seeing a huge procession gathered 
to witnesss the execution of Carudalta wonders, fr ^5 

ir«R iSraft a *ft 

A rare faculty is this of looking upon one self objec¬ 
tively 1 Such novel jokes endear him to the reader as well 
as the audience. 

The somnambulistic activity of the fool is unique 
in its conception. The coolness and ready wit of Shar- 
vilaka, the robber, are admirable. Note how he warms 
his palm and quietly accepts the gift from the pious 
Brahmana. The fool has also some witty remarks ex¬ 
clusively reserved for the satisfaction of the groundlings. 
The sight of Vasantasena’s mother provokes his fancy. 
Observes he h siviflU si ft ^ sfft* for 

jmwter 55 fltnww On learning that the venerable mother 
is suffering from periodic fever he prays 

sqwftw *i ft sirctopfc 



The mother’s death would be the gala-day for a thousand 
jackals says he hinting that she deserves early death. 
They must have enjoyed this immensely and roared at 
the top of their voice For the cultured he displays a 
subtle type of humour. When Carudatta and the heroine 
are engaged in offering mutual apology for committing 
imaginary offences, he promptly interrupts them, prevent¬ 
ing their further indulgence in euphemistic and courtly 
phrases for which he has no patience, w ^ 

«ra#ir aiilqr die si? ft 3^% 31$ 

seiz'd 33U fh 

^udraka can be fitly called the prince of laughter 
He easily surpasses all Sanskrit dramatists and can claim 
kinship with Shakespere. We pass on to Mudra — Rak- 
sasa a serious play. The interest in the play would 
have been greatly improved if the same theme had been 
handled by f-Sudraka. 

Here is an example of a drama spoiled by rigidty 
and terseness. It is too logical and polemic in its tone. 
Didactic element is too prominent and direct. He has 
apparently an axe to grind. This propaganda is always 
a serious handicap to the highest form of art. The mo¬ 
ment an author becomes a moralist or a party to some 
propaganda he loses the sympathy of the reader and 
becomes a positive nuisance and a bore, if he carries his 
mission too far. That is why Browning palls on the 
mind of his readers. Visakhadatta belongs to the same 
category. In the mass of grim political intrigues there 
are occasional flashes of light. When reporting how he 
came by the ring the spy observes, trwrcf m 

snjfoa^st! fo j fowtfa t qwsir afkr wrpf 
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The simile is supremely felicitous. The noiseless mo¬ 
tion, timidity and coyness of a young bride are effectively 
superimposed upon the behaviour of the ring. The spy 
carpenter decorates the outer arch and informs Canakya 
of it. The latter showers praise upon him assuring him 

The beauty of this ironical 
expression is half lost as it is reported. The dialogue be¬ 
tween Ksapanaka and Siddharthaka is an attempt at 
humour. The lovely passage uram qprerarj makes 

the failure not dishonourable. In other places it is dismal* 
His imagination retreats like the bashful bride when 
confronted with a comic situation. 

Bhavabhuti who competes with Kalidas as a Dra¬ 
matist, stands very low as a humourist. He is a great 
psychologist but shuns the province of humour. Naturally 
his scholarship becomes oppressive, his scientific dissection 
of the inner motives, intolerable. Nothing would have 
been lost if he had made Lava and Kusa more childish 
instead of making them talk like scholars. This would 
have positively improved our interest in the play. There 
is only one oasis in the whole desert. When venerable 
Vasistha enters Valmiki’s hermitage with his wife and 
the queen dowager there is a stir in the student circle. 
Soudhataki is struck at the awful majesty and the long 
beard of the old sage. His companion administers to 
him a sharp rebuke for using profane language. But 
Soudhataki’s childish curiosity is not to be so easily 
suppressed. Says he *r ftst *r qdt 

In Malati' Madhava he is not handicapped by a serious 
theme. The plot is imaginary ; but MalatT is as stiff as 
Sita. The hero is a veritable drone, She is so mpch 
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obsessed with the idea of maidenly etiquette that her 
youthful vivacity is completely killed. He seems to have 
taken an over dose of Logic and Philosophy. He proves 
by bis actions and words that too much learning is also 
a dangerous thing. The scene in the 7th Act is full of 
great possibilities- The situation is quite humourous, 
yet the dramatist has mishandled it. Madayantika’s por¬ 
trait is revolting. The vulgarity is sickening. This 
proves his inaptitude to delight the audience with innocent 
fun. 

The supernatural element is too unwieldy. It does 
not add anything to our interest unlike Garbha-Nataka in 
Uttararamcarita. The play is like a puppet show with 
Kamandaki as the wire-puller. It is exactly this wire¬ 
pulling that has made Mudraraksasa flat. 

Venl-Samhara stands on a higher level than the last 
two plays. The dialogue between Bhanumati and her 
maid is being overheard by Duryodhana. The misinter¬ 
pretation of the dream of the queen by Duryodhana is 
tragi-comic. The dialogue in the last Act between Dharma 
and Raksasa is based on misunderstanding and ignorance 
of the former. The time was critical. The whole issue 
was to be decided by the single combat between Bhima 
and Duryodhana, who were equally matched. The result 
of the contest was of tremendous concern to Dharma. 
His anxiety was highly strung. No wonder therefore that 
he blindly gulps down with zeal the information brought 
by an eye witness. The spy’s machiavellian craft succeeds 
too well with pious Dharma. The pair can be fairly 
matched with Iago and the Moor. Raksasa has all subtle 
and malicious cunning possessed by the villain of 
Bbakespere, Dharma believes like Athello that all people 
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are like himself simple and straight. Both the villains 
pose as friends and benefactors of their victims. The 
spy artfully paves the ground dndlg 

ewiw ir<«t»g; an ^^th en lays the trap wi 3 jrwph 


After this follows the lamentation of Draupadi and 
Dharma. What an excellent mockery! The obsequies are 
sharply followed by the fierce embrace that Drama gives to 
his own brother in his mad fury. It is a just 
consummation to the whole show. The idea no doubt 
suggests a different type of embrace viz. Dhrtarastra 
hugging the iron statue of Bhlma taking it to be the living 
personage. Compare Posthumous striking down Imogen 
his wedded lady in (Tymbeline with this incident. 


Balaramayana is an example of tinsel art, belonging to 
the period of decay in Sanskrit literature. The puns and 
jokes have nothing original in them. They are childish and 
ludicrous. The dramatic situations are borrowed from 
Bhavabhuti. Garbha-Nataka is a sheer nonsence and the 
mechanical figure of Sita is disgusting. Ravana’s wailings, 
faints and deceptions are all to no purpose. He conies 
only the defects of Bhavabhuti in their worst form. There 
is plenty of Abhasa Angara which spoils the whole 
drama. Tn point of style he may be compared with 
Marlowe. There is reason to believe that the play was not 
meant for representation on the stage. 

The shorter plays Prahasana, Bhana and others are 
coarse and vulgar. Their obscenity is well known. They 
were written for the amusement of low people. 

Sanskrit Dramatists had to follow certain rules and 
conventions. The result was they had to report man? a 
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fascinating scenes and actions instead of showing them on 
the stage. This want of action is responsible for the loss 
of pretty wits and jokes. The play becomes more dignified 
but the interest wanes. For example Nandana courting 
his newly married wife, Makaranda personating Malati and 
the stout bride kicking him back in response at the first 
interview would be immensely delightful on the stage. 

Mahakavyas are stately and grave. The dialogue is 
rare, the major portion being in the form of a narrative. 
The form is too stiff and wooden to allow scope for light¬ 
heartedness. Their main purpose is description of seasons, 
sports, battles, cities and marriage festivals. The picnics 
and watersports with ladies are conventionally set forth. 
Genuine hutnour cannot be found there. Equally 
important are the moral and philosophic precepts with 
which the work is strewn all over. Out of KiOO verses of 
Bisupalavadha we get a fine joke in one verse only, 
omitting of course the inferior pranks and phrases of the 
lovers 

fir: UJTRjftftwiftsttf i 

Old royal maid is wonderfully suggestive and superb. 
Other Kavyas show the same tendency. 

Sanskrit literature has an inexhaustible fund of stray 
verses bearing on different topics. Owing to the flexible 
nature of words and their sense we have countless puns. 
Subtle and pure type of humour is not wanting. A 
particular mood is finely delineated under given 
circumstances, cf. 

'ifiwr ffcsregfa: i 
?wr jwnnfrwafa wtf n 



In prose Bana stands on a high pedestal. In subtle 
wit he is a match for any writer in the world’s literature. 
It can be only enjoyed by the cultured. Let us see 

In Harsa Oarita he describes the mares rolling on 
saffrom fields with a view to win the love of the hors es of 
the Sun. The toilette is undertaken of course to enhance 
their beauty and power of attraction. This Coquetry 
raises the whole feminine world before our vision wiih all 
its blandishments, petty tricks, jealousies and nimble 
activities to hoodwink and capture the opposite sex. 

The description of the old man in the temple of Can- 
dika is a masterpiece of humour. To quote the most powerful 
phrase dspsfoRfiTOFjjfa 

The horse bachelorship, is an excellent conception. This 
shows beyond doubt that deep and profound study of 
human nature is essential to create pure joy. Bana is 
never boisterous or vulgar. The force of his humour and 
wit lies in the extraordinary calmness and tranquility of 
his writings silently working on our minds. His serenity 
is undisturbed. At the time of his first visit to the court 
of Ilarsa he reveals this peculiar trait in his character. 
He levels down all malicious and wicked attacks on his gay 
and youthful conduct by one light stroke sul g»i%. 

Writers on dramaturgy and poetics have relegated 
Hasya Rasa to an obscure place. It is no doubt sub¬ 
divided into six kinds each depending upon the special 
physical reaction manifested by the face, hands and feet. 
Then again it. is either caused by looking at others or 
oneself. These may be good, middling or low persons. 
This sort of theory is mathematical but of little practical 
utility. One can easily see that too much study of 
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grammatical science has made many a scholar unfit to 
appreciate what genuine humour is. In fact grammar 
dominates and warps their outlook giving rise to erroneous 
judgment in all departments of poetic criticism. They 
have lost sight of the fact that the sphere of grammar is 
strictly limited. They wax eloquent while treating the 
erotic and heroic sentiments, but for the humorous they 
have little interest. Mammata cites the following illustration 
of Hasya Rasa sufTO tit tot # I 

fTTTTO sn^pT^rt psr hftfa ^atft 11 

We pity him for the blindness of vision, Jagannatha the 
greatest modern critic fares no better. 

31* nrt t tt t?t uwr&THir. n 

The second example that he gives is superior 

Generally Hasya comes in as a minor in the erotic 
or heroic. The reason is that the bulk of classical lite¬ 
rature is written under royal patronage. The rigidity 
of the institution of caste must have surely narrowed the 
vision of the authors after the composition of the ‘Olay 
Cart.’ A humorist ought to possess breadth of outlook 
This can be acquired by a free intercourse with sundry 
grades of people following various pursuits in life. . The. 
freshness, originality of description, vigour and human 
interests: these traits in Bana’s writing can be directly- 
traced to the wide field of social contact that he enjoyed 
during his youthful days. We might make a similar 
remark about Siidraka. 

On the other hand those authors who remained aloof 
from the general public could give us nothing but conven- 
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tional and monotonous puns and jokes which were dubbed 
literary but were life-less and without any fragrance. 

The sentiment of humour is very subtle in its nature. 
The qualities of head and heart arc needed. It is easy 
to write a philosophic sermon. It is not difficult to rouse 
the feelings of love and mercy. Heroic spirit may be 
infused by using catchwords. But to produce pure and 
hearty laugh one must have a rare combination of virtues. 

A humorist is a great social worker. He makes men 
wiser by his gentle and quiet ways while cheering and 
reviving their spirits. He purges their hearts of all that 
is base and unclean. He teaches them the art of life in 
this world. Humanity owes him much. 
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Sankara and the upnisads. 

Raghuvara Mitthulal Shastri, M. A., M. 0. L., 
Vedania-llrtha, etc ., Lecturer in Sanskrit, Allahabad 
University. 

^fsjfiTjy-ftrwrr ?f sft tot to ii 

Principal Vidhuiekhara Bhattacarya of the Visva- 
Bharati has, during the last several years, made certain 
contributions 1 2 regarding the present subject. He holds 
such views as promise to shake the very foundations of the 
tradition. Other scholars 3 , to most of whom he owes a 
good deal, have also expressed similar views, but not so 
profusely. 


1. 51% srtaTfrot: | 

2. (a) “Sankara ’a commentaries on the IJpanisa^]s , Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 

Silver Jubilee Vol. III. ii. pp. 101—110; 

(b) “The Gaudapada-Karika on the Mandukya Upani3a(l ,, : Proceedings of 
the Second Oriental Conference, Calcutta (1922). pp. 139—491; 

(c) “The Mandukya Upanisad and Gaudapada Karikas”: The Indian 
Historical quarterly, Calcutta, Vol. I, No. 1, March 1925 and No. 2, 
June 1925. 

T have known nothing of his “Agarnasastra of Gaudapada” 90 very often referred 
to in these three papers. 

3. (a) Dr. Paul Deusson’s “Philosophy of the Upanisads” (1908) and 

( b ) His “System of the Vedanta” (1912), both in English Translations; 

(c) Von Max Walleser’s “Der Altcro Vedanta” (My access has been confined 
to Dr. L. D. Barnett’s note on it in the J. R. A. S , 1910, pp. 1101—1305, 

owing to my ignorance of any European language other than English). 

(d) Louis De La Vallee Paussin’s “Buldhist Notes: Vedanta and Buddhism”, 
Ibid , pp. 129—140. 

(i>) Pandit Sridhara Sastri Pathaka’s Sanskrit Summary of his paper on 
“The pada and Vakya Bhasyas of KenopanLsad ”: Proceedings of the 
First Oriental Conference, Poona (1919), Vol. I, pp. XCViri—XCIX; 

(/) Sanskrit preface to the Svetasvataropanisad by the Anandasrama Sastris; 
(ft) Surendranath Dasguptas “History of Indian Philosophy (1922), Vol. 1, 
ch, X; etc. 
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In the sequel [ will try to lay down, as literally as 
possible, the divergent ideas of these several scholars and 
mainly of the learned Principal, in so far as they are 
opposed to traditional or popular belief, and to assign their 
respective value according to the evidence available and 
accessible to me. 

Part I.—Commentaries. 

L. Let us start with “Sankara’s commentaries on the 

TTpani.sads.” Mr. Bhattacarva says,. .We have strong 

reasons to believe that some of the commentaries of the 
Upanisads which are said to be the works of the great 
Sankara are reaily not so, as will be evident in the course 
of this paper.” 1 This statement is to be examined in what 
follows. 

A Peep into the Principles of Criticism. 

2 . I)r. Deussen has laid down the criticism for judging 
Sankara’s authorship of a particular work as follows:— 

“His master piece is the commentary on the Brahina- 

Sutras.a safe standard by which the genuineness 

of the other works attributed to Sankara, the minor 
writings, as well as the commentaries to the Upanisads, 

may subsequently be tested.The commentaries 

published in the Bibl. Ind. (Vol. IL, III, VII, VIII) to 
Brhaddranyaha, Chundogya , TaUlirlya, Aitareya, (Zveta - 
s vatara, /sa, Keua, Kalha, PraZna, Mundaka, Mandukya, 
are handed down under Sankara’s name; it is remarkable 
that Kausltaki is not among them [25 According to Weber 
ho also commented on Kailsitaki; yet this statement must 
bo erroneous]. Besides these he is said to have commented 
on AlharvaZthhd Nrsinihatdpaniya and Atharvasiras ,” 2 

1. p. 101, ride cit supra note 2 (a). 

2. p. 37, vide n. 3(b). 
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In another place he says, ‘‘The commentaries, however, 
on the eleven IJpanisads named are to be attributed in 
part probably not to Sankara himself, but merely to his 
school, since the explanations given in the Upanisad com¬ 
mentaries often fail to agree with those in the commentary 
on the Sutras.” 1 

From these quotations it is clear that, in Deussen’s 
opinion, Sankara’s authorship of certain Upanisad com¬ 
mentaries may be discredited merely on the basis of their 
failure to agree with the Brahmasfitra Bhasya. But the 
latter which he styles a3 a “safe standard” is, according 
to his own view, not genuine, as would appear from his 
following words:— 

“Sankara’s commentary has, there is reason to believe 
suffered many interpolations, particularly in the first part 

_additions from a foreign hand-commenting 

on Pra'na 6, 5.” 2 

That such verdicts, based as they are on subjective 
grounds more than on objective ones, are bound to be 
arbitrary will be illustrated by Professor Deussen’s 
criticism on Sankara’s double interpretation of the Ananda- 
mayadhikarana.” It will not be here out of place to quote, 
in its connection, the last paragraph of the fifth section 
under Chapter IX of the same book, where he says:— 

“Either the latter interpretation is due to a later inter¬ 
polator, not to sa ikara, in which case the commentary to 
the Taittirlya-Upanisad also must not be attributed to 

1. p. 30, vide ij. 3(a). 

2. pp. 28—29, vide ri. 3(b). 

3. Brahmasutras I. i . 12 —i.9. 
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him, or it is Sankara’s: in the latter case, we may suppose 
that he copied the first interpretation given to the separate 
Sutras from an earlier commentator (a possiblity, which 
would be of great importance for the character of his 
whole work, cf. notes 17, 45), or we can also suppose, that 
Sankara disagrees with Badarayana here, that he therefore 
interprets the Sutras first in Badrayana’s sense, and then 
rejects this interpretation, in order to give another in its 
place in the sense of which he finally interprets the Sutras 
as the standard authority of the school consciously changing 
their original meaning. 1 

These are in part, the details of the very first of the 
many cases of interpolations 2 suggected by him. His 
own examination of this single case proposes no less than 
three possible alternatives; and if we incline the second 
alone with the traditional view or even the third, to the con¬ 
clusion of the first due to the last two open courses which 
have a greater probability, there will hardly remain any 
ground to prove it to be a case of interpolation at all. 
Grave criticism can be similarly raised against Deussen’s 
hypothesis of interpolations in the Sariraka-Bhasya; and 
we have graver reasons to think against a reconstruction 
of Sankara’s original work than of the Mahabharata in the 
words of Dr. M. Winternitz, who observes:— 

“Every endeavour to reconstruct...in its original 

shape will always be attended by so great an element of 
arbitrariness that it can only have a purely subjective 
value ” 3 

3. pp. 139—140, vide no, 3(b). 

2. Ibid , pp. 28—29. 

3. “A history of Indian Literature ’ Vol. I, translated by Mrs,.Ketkar, Calcutta 

University (1927), p. 328. 
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If, however, the argument for interpolations be pressed 
hard, then it cannot be said that the genuineness of other 
works associated with Sankara’s name can be tested by 
his Sariraka-Bhasya, unless and until the original shape or 
the nucleus of the latter is finally fixed or decided by an 
agreement of all scholars traditional as well as critical, 
which is practically quite hopeless. 

Therefore, little weight ought to be attached to the 
so-called strong reasons doubting Hatikara’s authorship of 
any one of these commentaries, if those reasons happen to 
be decidedly of an arbitrary character. 

Kenopanisad-Bhasyas. 

3. Now we should turn back to the learned Principal’s 
first paper. 

In the first place he says that the Pada-Bhdsya alone 
and not the Vdkya-Bhasya on the Kenopanisad is by 
Sankara. His view is not original in so far as it was 
already suggested 1 by Pandita Hridhara Pathaka, Hastrl 
of Poona. Only the summary of the latter’s Sanskrit paper 
appeared in the proceedings of the First Oriental Con¬ 
ference (1919), where he says that the style of the com¬ 
mentary quotations (snrdtercm) and vigorous 

1. See Mr. Vidhu-Sckhara’s first paper, p. 10*2, (n. 2(a). ), where he is misstating 
the fact in saying that the Sastri has shown further that the ‘sentence commentary» 
is by one who ascendetl Sankara’s seat, where as the Sastri lias merely 

thrown a conjecture to that effect, but has proved nothing further, as will be clear 
from his following words: 

qpHWI tq SF’IW I.aPTt tRJ 

*3: snur I srari'traiifwsFit 

E raifRfc fo k ns srrwsft ?roi*R<f?RTk TORrls Grarerabb 

1” 

This, however, amounts to uothing beyond a mere speculation. 
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array of arguments of either side 

are adduced by him as the chief among the internal reasons 
(spctff^srcqf'j g^Mt and that the non-reference, in 

the two commentaries of each other 
the non-mention of the terms Pada-bhSsya and Vdkya- 
bhdsya, etc. (m ?an^) are exhibited to be 

the chief of the external reasons (srf|: g^icRt q^rScig'. The 

worthlessness of the Sastri's reasoning so far is too obvious 
to require any discussion by way of separate refutation, 
and clearly shows that he has hardly established anything 
on such a flimsy foundation. 

4. Mr. Bhattacarya has almost repeated the same 

story in saying,"—.Nobody seems to have any explanation 

to offer as to why one of them should be called ‘Word 
commentary’ and the other ‘Sentence commentary.’ Both 
the works bear the same author’s name, and as it is ‘absurd’ 
to believe that one and the same person should indulge 
in the ‘ pleasure' of writing two commentaries on the same 
work, as explanation has been sought for, in vain, in the 
assumption that it was owing to the ‘desire’ of the author 
for ‘ dealing ’ with the text in two different ways. But the 
internal evidence is ‘ strongly' against ‘it’, 1 for not only is 


1. It canuot be ma<le out here as to how the difference, if any, of language and 
argument goes against the so callei ‘explanation’ (for the pronoun ‘it’ can stand only 
for the word ‘explanation ’ in the above sentence) and uor against the common author¬ 
ship of the two Biiasyas, provided that such an internal evidence were cogent enough 
to lay aside the popular belief. 

The difference of style or language or argument, too, unless it shows a wide gulf 
counts never as a serious argument tor the different authorship of two works, and may 
be due to their production by the same author at different periods of life or in 
different moods or under differont circumstances. 

My own conclusion after a thorough and comparative study of both has been as 
follows:— 

l*ho two Bhasyas are not complementary to each other, nor is the latter a supple¬ 
ment of the former; but both are self-sufficient and more or less independent of each 
other. In places, however, ono answers the other in words, ideas and even styldto 
some length. Differences may be treated as optional explanations from one and tlu 
same exponent as also found in olhir commentaries of tankara . 

I used the third edition (1909) of the Anandasrama, and found that the text of 
both requires revision after the collation of all available Mss. 
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the language in the two commentaries different but also 
the argument.” 

5. Further, he says, “even the great Sankara's well- 
known views are misrepresent:.d in the ‘Sentence Gommen- 
tary',” and, as an illustration to prove his point, he quotes 
only in one solitary case 1 , the explanation 2 of the two com¬ 
mentaries. But we are quite at a loss to understand as 
to how and what, well-known views of Sankara are mis¬ 
represented in the vakya-bhdsya on the disputed passage 
or elsewhere. 

6. He, however, reads their mutual contradiction from 

the different treatment of the textual words «rr$m and stjit 

®\ 

as faw: qw?33 53 am “relating to Brahma, the supreme self” 
anrl 3jnr$f Twwftqjgifa ^ “we have told etc.’ 

in the Pada-Bhasya, and as “concerning 

the philosopher caste” and I 3331% ft I fsft %>i l 

i 3*3153 “We will tell thee, etc.” 


1. 3 srmif m 37133535 ^ 1 % (iv, 7 = 32 ). 

<N 

2. The Pada-bhasya on IY, 7 reads as follows: — 

n-wjfeni: tort gn^ i jgq ra-3? R^ ***3. fstfa 1 mgjwfa 

ftt«% 1 3 ^vSvft%rrr % 3 %l 7 flm.1 3 T 53: $<315- 5 ftit snswr: 3*3333 $3 at 

, 333 3 37^1*3353 1 sgarffo qwrrttom 

®s 

37T%35353 5=5331*3% , 33*l4g; 7*3*?*3 ‘*13*3 i %33 J ‘3WI%’ 

^rarqRgqPT^rwr'Jg., 3$f ftqr fat%%i3, 5c3*wi*3r% 1 

*333 37 i %33 # 5#% 7^3: ftiwi ^isfwjni: ?. 

33 31331*33^, 3%rS53C3r53l? *3*3 3% 53’ 5t3H% I *33 33WJI£«|3 

aqrfftmm , ?g»TFnftnnft^ ‘ftfeqygfeg wftwqmq: mgft- 

3tH I 3 ft %5<3i ftrfrcutRt 3 *&^i\5wiRjr%33r *r *hwf% I.3*3r- 
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in the vdkya-bhdsya 1 respective]} 7 . Saying that the two 
commentaries are diametrically opposed to each other, he 
further remarks that the explanation in the former is 
*evidently correct ' and e far better’ than in the other. 
To all this I should frankly say that it is just the 
example of what is called Tifosw* in Sanskrit. 

In the first place, we do not find any contradiction; 
because in spite of the two different yet equally possible 
and legitimate ways of explaining the verbal construction 
and the context of the passage, the central idea and the 
Vedantic point of view of ^aikara remain essentially iden¬ 
tical in both. The I'adu-Bhdsya says that the secret know¬ 
ledge concerning the supreme self has been already im¬ 
parted (in the forgoing sections) and that the emphasis 
is for (enjoining the means of attainining that knowledge, 
i. e., penance, etc.) what follows in the subsequent passage. 2 
The Vdkya-bhdsya also means the same thing, in that the 
self-contemplation and secret knowledge of the self have 
been imparted, but not the ‘Brahrm Upanisad’ or the 

1. The Vdkya-bhdsya on the same runs as follows:— 

ur 3115—3^r «si9ai 

®\ 

a 1 srgUT sirsfir ^ it 3*4, s n gpprah [aisw- 

afwj'&rt i%gr»TCTiiRdw)fiTftR5i4:-Anand.j 9pnr 3WU ^4: 1 

^3:1 

On IV. 8=33. aw ywwqw 3^4^:-?4arf4 afigTSSRj: 1 

^13 ft uc? m%f3?Tr 1 

2. On IV. 9=34. ar4gt owKifti aatfrret (gw ?) 

a*q a<u^u aarsmft a^ waanq, | IV, 8=33, 



tipanisad of the Brahmana class, i.e. the knowledge of 
secret practices conducive to Brahmahood, the constituents 
of which are ‘penance’, etc., which are, according to both 
the Bhasyas, neither part of self-knowledge nor auxiliary 
to it. (i. e. to be practised concurrently with it), but are 
merely the antecedental means of attaining knowledge 
through effecting spiritual purification and therefore 
rightly said to be the secret practices of the Brahmanas in 
the V dkya-bhdsya. And this kind of Brahmi Upanisad is 
yet to be related, hence the word wjt, according to the 
Vdkya-bhdsya, does not ultimately restrict itself to the 
sense of the past. Thus it will be obvious that there is no 
actual difference but rather a consonance about the meaning 
of sjwr in both the Bhasyas. 

Thus, far from any contradiction, we clearly see at 
least a virtual agreement between the two. Anandajnana, 
who has explained both, says nothing to suggest any such 
incongruity. Pandita Vidhusekhara has really missed the 
drift of the two Bhasyas altogether. smpfa” of the 
Pada-Bhasya and Anandagiri’s note on it, and the words 
of the same Bhasya on the next mantra, on one side, and 
the expression '‘wrsiR3a»piC in the Vdkya-bhasya to the 
last mantra, on the other, show a perfect agreement be¬ 
tween them. Hence the ‘ odious ’ comparison of. the two 
is quite unreasonable. 

Here an agreement may be anticipated. It may be 
said, even with reference to the Kena-vakya-bhasya as it 
will be argued against the Svetas vatara-bhasya, that 
Narayana’s Dipika on the Kenopanisad takes no cognizance 
of it but makes use of only the pada-bhdsya. From this 
it is to be concluded that in Narayana’s view the pada- 
bhdsya, . alone, was held as the genuine composition of 
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Sankara and that the Fakya-bhasya was neither taken by 
him to be authentic nor, perhaps, did it exist before him. 
But it may be replied that the clear testimony, of 
Anandagiri (Anandajiiana) and his predecessor Sankara- 
nanda 1 who has most beautifully blended both the bhasyas® 
into his Dipika, prevents all possibility of such conjectures 
as well as of any inconsistency between them. 

7. The only point of difference now left is the meaning 
of the word frafl^ in the two places. But the two meanings 


1. Sunkaranaod, who was the pupil of Auandatini and was the teauher of Bharat;- 
tirtha and grand-teacher of Vidyarnnya, was the greate.it comurmtator on the 
Pr uthanatraya on the three paths of the Vedanta, viz., the Upanisads, the Bhagava- 
gita and the Brahma Sutras alter the Adi Sankaracaryn. Ilia Dipikaa on the various 
Upanisad8 being mainly the P.r /a comm-nlari-s seem to be an attempt to popularise 
Sankara Vedanta. His learned exposition of Upanisada in the Atma purana and his 
commentary on the Bhagavadgita ia a monumental woik in the direction of 
Nididhyasana. 

He preceded Anandajnaoa popularly known as Anan lagiri, who writes in his Tiki 
on the word under Praanopanisad V. 3, as follows: — 

I ! 

The here referred to is invariably of Sankarananda, who says, 

Anandagiri also suggests that the groat Vaeaspati, too, wrote com 
mentaries on Upanisada, and at any rate, on the Prasnopanisad. Thus he may be one 
of the different old commentators on tiie Sankara bhasya of the Mandukyopanisad, 

whom Anandagiri means in his v.use on ^ l^Rjt j 

mb i 

2. Mark the following expressions in his Kenopauisad-Dipika: — 

(iv. -=33)..^ .fag 

i.i ?tot: ‘tsnwnft’ 

gw?.irast 915k mifa, n g 

(iv. 8 = 33 ) ..sspforen 

1.qi?r;.1 

(iv. 9 = 34 ) St 555 ;.. agfaiw- 

^..11 * 
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may be severally taken as alternate explanations that 
are similarly met with even in the Brahma-Sutra Bhasya. 
The readers of Sankara are well acquainted with his 
variant explanations of the same words or passages in 
different places or contexts, with or without the expressions 
of some reason to treat or construe them in different ways. 
Most glaring instances 1 of either kiud of such cases arc 
to be found in the Chandogya commentary itself, the author¬ 
ship of which can be least disputed. 

8. If, however, the other party is not prepared to 
accept my view of the above two explanations as ‘optional’ 
in the two Bhasyas but insists on examining their com¬ 
parative merit on the basis of the words and 
I will say as follows:— 

To me it appears that at the time when Sankara wrote 
the Pada-Bhasya on this portion his view was limited to 
the Upanisad proper practically for his interpretation 
notwithstanding his own pronouncement at the outset, that 
the Kena was the ninth Adhyaya of the Brahmana which 
is the 10th Anuvaka of the 4th Adhyaya of the Jaiminiya 
(or Talava-kara) Upanisad Brahmana as edited and trans¬ 
lated by Hauns Oertel (American Oriental Society Publi¬ 
cation, 1894), and of the late published by the Research 
Department, D.-A. V. College, Lahore. But later on, when 
he wrote the Vakya-Bhasya ty.-m-'mn’-fom or (“an 
elucidation of the ‘short’, i. r. individual and class sen¬ 
tences”)) he took a broader view in the interpretation of 
the Upanisad and could not overlook the parallel, at least 
in style if .not in subject-matter or even ideas, of the present 

1. 1. (Cb. I. i. I) [S. B.— 

{Continued). 
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passage met with in the next i. e. the eleventh Anuvaka, 
Khanda 11, running as follows 

3qf«M I 3jf>r a ft 3?5T: I faqig % mg 

li^ll 

“Sir, tell the Upanisad.” The Upani§ad has been 
told thee, since the elements have been told thee. With 
three elements separately 1 Verily we told thee the 
Upanisad. 

The tense of ’ 3r | fr ’ here is significant for deciding the 
meaning of the same in the previous Anuvaka ( i. e. the 
Kenopanisad ), though in a different context. A reference 
to the original Braharnana shall evidently show that these 
dements (gram) that are asserted to have been told are 

mentioned nowhere in the previous sections, but are spoken 
of immedialety after this ‘mantra’ in the next two ‘mantras’. 
And yet the ‘past tense’ is used here. It is, therefore, to be 
explained as standing for the future.’ 

jrfa framira. I mgTwrtg |] 

^ |g fur fa (Ch. i. ii. i) [s. b.= 

S3 ‘ " 

On ch. T. ii. .’|S. B. 1.7 f? clr^yi^ctl^l^tfivratFSg- 

^TT^Tc^T pNforil ^ ^tf?3rrTCTrg«fa ^iSfFRRT ?r3 g;t- 

wton, ! ] 

But against this inferior treatment^ or interpretation of the syllable ‘Om- con- 
strained bv the context of so e the following passages where it is 

exalted to its pinnacle assigned by the TCatha or Mandukya, 

i. on ch. ii. xxiii. rs. n.-%wiira#iw st^t 5.cgguvmt i 

^ JFrfmi <m qjtjra | ft ?rf$ t 

Jlci^r bwtfr: mSfipr-jpir'g 3>qwigcicq i.e. ^qcFsnftmnc- 

srpara rft I m 

g crc3wnsp^ i srsra; snpr$qf 

I mn <p8sftr: em hm u«Tgo3mfa asm | 

cTtflR it p dfMcfl^ia. i p sraggr^ in*’ 

I ( Continued .) 
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Since the style of the Brahmana text is the same in 
both the places (in Anuvaka X, i. e., the Opanisad proper 
as well as XI), it is only just to explain the word in 

the manner of the vakyabhdsya. 

Again, Anuvaka XI, Khanda IV, mantra 3 runs as 
follows:— 

it^tSTST, m 11311 

The affinity of this with the last but one (i.e., 33rd) 
mantra of the Kenopanisad can hardly be gainsaid. Here 
the ‘nhgl’ ('whole) which has got its ‘ ahgas’ (parts) in the 
shape of ‘truth’ as its ‘abode’ and ‘tranquility an l restraint’ 
as its foundation, is the Veda itself which along with the 
‘ veddhgas’ and ‘penance \ ‘ restraint’ and ‘actions’, constitutes 
the foundation, or without the last three, which are to be 
treated as feet nfrtsr stands for the various other limbs, 

2. This contemplation of which is (i. e. Wl'SUWhU.'ll^) 

as contrasted with the above is treated in ch. II. xxiii. 3. 

These are instances where Sa ikara explains the reason of liis different treatment 
of the same thing. But not so in the following: — 

SfffaRSffo 5OTT: (Ch. III. xii. 4) [S. B.— 

% : sihit:) against dWta: 

Oil. VIII. XV.I.) (S. B.-^JdlH WITH 0 In the latter he neither 

makes any mention of ^HTT’ in the meaning of ^TH> nor gives any reason for 
this departure. 

Mark also the points of difference in the Bliasya to Brlnd IV. iv. 10— li and 
V. XV. on one side, and to Isa. 0 ani 15—IS, on the other, respectively. 

Sankara's discussion un Brahma Sutra III. ii. 21 fully explained his position as 
to why texts of apparently similar or identical import should be explained differently, 
under different Adhikaras, or, where there they are viewed from different points. 
This affords an explanation for the avowal of departure by the Bhasyakara from the 
Mandukya-Bhasya in his Nrsimhatapaniya commentary (Vide p. 4(3 Anandasrama 
edition, 1895), where, in course of his full vindication, he also refer* to Brahma-Sutras 
III. iiii. (39, as explaining all the same thing, 
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i. e., in either ways, is a part (?w) of the “Brahmi 
Upanisad” (WThe abode is the same in both places; 
and ‘penance’ is recognised a digit of this Brahma or 
Veda, above in XI VI. 1. 

Hence also the “Brahml Upanisad” is belter taken as 
one pertaining to the ‘Brahmana class', the custodians of 
Veda or Brahma XL I V. 3, in the Fakyabhasya. 

9. I will close the discussion about the Kenopanisad 
Tihasyas after a consideration of the terms ‘Pada’ and 
‘Vakya’ in the present section. The popular idiom of 
‘Pada-VakyaPramaria’ in expressions like ‘ 'repnwj uujrsi: 1 
represents the three Sastras or sciences, vis. Vyakarana 
(Grammar) Munansa (Interpretation) and Nyaya (Dia¬ 
lectics). Narayana, in the concluding stanzas of his 
Dipikas uses the words 2 ‘Pada and Vakya’ in the simple 
sense of ‘words’ and ‘sentences’ bereft of the popular 
technique, but his use suggests the two modes of the text. 
fWiknrananda® in his Dipikas, uses these two words 
exactly in the same sense as is attached to them in connec¬ 
tion with the twofold Kcna-eommentary by ^arikaracarya, 
as will be clear from the following quotations from his 
three different Dipikas. 

fwjr JJsfarffcfrrraNi oti i’ 

The idea of these two kinds of commentaries and ways 
of dealing with a particular text is very old, as the title 

1. Prologue to the Uttararamaearita. 

». ' in the expression 

See note 1 page 700 

4. it has boon already shown in No. 2 pa^e 700 above that Sankarananda drew 
upon both the Bhusyus of Sankara on the Kenopanisad. 

r>. This points most definitely to the authenticity of both the Sankara-Bhasaya 
and the Suresvara’s Vartika, on the Taittiriyopanisad. 
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Bhartrharis l ~Vakya-padiya’ and partly the words ‘Pada- 
Patha ’ and ‘ samhita- Patha ’ would suggest. On the words 
‘ d%trai“and asrafearr:’” used in the Taittiriyopanisad 
(I. ti. 1). Haiikarananda in his Dipika, writes 
sqw and f^wwr nia: inp^ur-” res¬ 

pectively. Even the great Sankara himself, in the second 
of the stanzas introductory to his says, 

‘qftit g$W # l \ 

BjjnsJirar: II 

If, in any case, the composition of this stanza is not 
attributed to Sankara, but to one of his successors 2 as the 
learned Principal would have it, then Sankara himself is 
to be meant here to have explained all the Vedantas 
(Upanisads)with reference to Pada, Vakya, and Pramana* 

In either case, Sankara’s acquaintance with and prone¬ 
ness to the two ways of explaining the Vedanta texts is 
proved, beyond doubt, by this stanza. This fact lendB 
some strength to the great probability of Sankara’s author¬ 
ship of both the commentaries on the Kenopanisad as 
also signified by Sankarananda (see the concluding portion 
of sections above) and traditionally believed by Ananda- 
giri 4 or the writer of situuwreRJltelfar on Madhava’s 
8amksepa-^ankara-J ay a 5 . 

'• ^ —Anandagiri. 

2. Say, Suresvaracarya who seems to be the autlior of the third btanza found 
also in his Vartika. 

3 Here, these three words do not of course mean the three sciences, as is evident 
from Anandagiri's note (No 1 above) 

4. He begins his Tika on the Vakya-hhanya with the following sentence :— 

gs <gN > w & g wwnSrfag: tafawtf gi&'rat gmgtffa l 

5. vi. si. gr^iiwisrg 
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A comparison of the forms of the two Bhasyas shall 
amply justify their names. Since, we know that the Pada- 
bhdsya, generally after giving the word-meaning of 
passages partly or entirely, plunges, as even in the single 
case instanced by Mr. Bhattacarya for showing difference, 
into long discussions generally raised by a particular 
word phrase ; while the Vdkya-Bhdsya mainly shows their 
context and import besides partly giving the word-meaning, 
but sometimes omitting it altogether 1 —thus always confin¬ 
ing itself to the business of penetrating into essentials 
on which the individual discussions are based. I, however, 
believe that the Vakya-Bhasya, are more properly the 
is a Vakya-bhasya in the strictest sense of 
the term, because it was written purely from that point 
of view ; but the name of the Pada-bhasya, which seems 
to have been given to the older commentary not essentially 
differing in form from other Upani^ad commentaries, later 
on perhaps, only in order to distinguish it from the other, 
is used in somewhat a loose sense. As Bhasyas 2 both are 
similar with the pointed difference that the pada bhdsya 
leaves no textual word untouched or unrecognised. Omitted 
words are, here, as well as in other Upanisad Bhasyas 
specified by remarks like uawpaa., etc. 

in cases where they are explained under previous passages 
and , etc. where they are left for being too 

easy to need any explanation. But the Vakya-bhasya is 
never particular about such words. This will suffice to 
show as to why one of the commentaries is called pada- 
Bhdsya and the other vakya-Bhdsya. 


1. Compare both the Bhasyas on Kena. I. 5—8 ; III. 3—11 
(26=28). 


(10-24) ; IV. 1-3 


rf ' ajTRSTfor: I ^ HiR vm fos*. II 
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^veta'vataropanPad-Bhasya. 

10. The reasons advanced against Sankara's author¬ 
ship of the commentary on the Svetasvataropanisad are 
very meagre and inconclusive. 

It is said that the style and the mode of interpretation 
are far different from and inferior to those in the commen¬ 
tary of the Brahma Sutras. But., in my opinion, there 
ought to be no comparison between the two because of 
their originals (texts,) presenting no homogeneity. 

The long extracts from Puranas which are almost 
absent in his other commentaries are held 1 as vitiating 
Sankara’s authorship of this Bhasya. But the very fact 
that the text itself shows a considerable departure of 
sectarianness 2 in its form from other standard Upanisads, 
and, therefore, necessitates long quotations is forgotten 
by these critics. 

Nevertheless, the long quotations made here from 
Puranic and collateral literature are, in their contents 
Vedantic and not so Puranic as alleged to be. Even purely 
Puranic quotations are not altogether absent in Sankara’s 
Bhasya to other Upanisads. 8 Therefore, all that can 
be fairly said is this that their amount increases in the 
^vetasvatara Bhasya quite proportionately to the form and 
subject of the orginal text. 


l. 


2 . 


3, 


(a) p. 102. Vide ut supra N. 2 (a) ; 

(&) T. S. Narayana Sastri : The age of Sankara, Part I. A. p. 73, n. 80. 

(a) Deussen, p. 94, 1. 25 V ide U. 3 (a) ; 

(b) Radha krishna : Indian Philosophy, Vol. I. (1923) pp. 270, 510—15, 
etc.; 

(r.) Winternitz. A ,history of Indian literature, Vol* I. (1927), p. 237 n 2* 

(d) Belvalkar and Rahade. History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. VI (1928) *pp. 


Chandogya III. 1 etc. and elucidation of Sankara '• references Anandagiri, 
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Next it is urged that Sankara would never had used 
the expression cpjt but would 

have either appended an honorific epithet like iTOHL to 
his name or quoted him in some other words without men¬ 
tioning his name. But who has, it may be asked, fixed 
these two ways as the only possible ways of making refer¬ 
ence to spiritual ancestors ? Because we see that while 
Vyasa and Gaudapada are said to have been referred to 
by Sankara invariably in the above two ways respectively. 
iSuka, who comes between the two is mentioned by him 
in a third way. 2 Sankara quotes two passages, one in 
prose and the other in verse, from some one Smrti giving 
Buka's bare name ; while he himself seems to be too frugal, 
rather quite indifferent, in referring to that famous trans¬ 
mitter of Vedantic lore fr >m Vyasa to Gaudapada. So 
much so that he himself uses for him neither any honorific 
epithet, nor any other particular word, not even his bare 
name as given in the Smrti text, and yet makes a definite 
reference to him only as if he were a stranger to him. 

Further, again, we learn from, a note of Winternitz,* 
corroborated by the evidence of Vidyaranya’s Dipika 4 that 

1. Bhasya onSvet. I. 8. p. ?8 (Anaudaarama 1800 ed .). 

2. Brahma-ftutra-Bhasya (IV. Hi. 14). 

3. Indian literature, p .590., n. 1, 

4. Nraimhut Up., Anandnsrama edition (1896) : — 

p. 7o, am sw-iwr urcfiraft 1” *i% | 

p. „ aps«*-' l g<h?Tsrfan fair rr^r n 

p. do. ^ “rfffa farm snn ” tfh n 

p. m, ^ sfafaSitffe:— 

“gnni ^ pwr * f? ^nfan i 

p. 112, 3# ^| 

g^ifira: »” ^nr fa n n 

P. 119, 3^ ^ ‘fafi WtWIHTfaffcg 3T |” I) 
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the Nrsimha—(TJttara)--Tapantya-Upanisad was already 
commented on by Gaudapada about whom the late Pandita 
T. S. Narayana ^astri 1 wrote as follows:— 

Gaudapadacarya, one of the greatest of ka’s disciples 
always refers to himself in the following terms 

as ei i he disciple of the Revered 
Paramahamsa Parivrajakacarya &vi ^ukra-munindra” 
Compare the colophon at the end of his Yartika on the 
Nrsimhottara tapaniyopanisad which runs as follows:— 



5|«W: ^35: | 


Now it will be evident that it is this autobiographic 
account of Gaudapada, in terms of which a reference is 
made in the ^vetasvatara commentary, with the addition 
of the epithet after his name to show reverence, as 
after Badari and Badarayana, who are older teachers than 


P. 123, 
P. 134, 


trar 1” ?fct 11 



^ ^ wta.11 

srcfrrt *i*srta g l 


p ho, ^-“gseRfarar ftaft: 1 

at smgg^ra ^ia: 11’ n% n 


p. i43, i|[s— 1 ftatWHWWt i 

1%^ 11 sfa, 

l Tbe A$e of S*ukar* I A, p 45, N. 30 ; also p. 8, 
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Gaudapada, in the Brahmasutra Bhasya. 1 This leaves 
nothing for Mr. Bhattacarya to doubt the authenticity of 
the Svetasvatara commentary. 

4. The discordant note of the Anandasrama ^astris 
in their preface to this Upauisad is inanely based upon the 
negative evidence (a) of Dhanapati Sufi’s. Dindima, 2 
on noticing* that Sankara commented on the ten 
Upanisads* and ( b ) of Narayamvs Dipika 4 ; where, 
firstly, its author supports his second interpretation 
by Sankara’s testimony,not with a reference to the ^vetas- 
vatara Bhasya (VI 20) but to the Gita-Bhasya (XVIII 66), 
secondly, at the end of which he uses for himself the 
phrase and similarly as after his Dipika on 

many other (minor) [Jpanisads not commented on by 
Sankara, and not as actually said by him 

in his Dipikas on the Kena and Mundaka Upanisads which 
are already commented on by Sankara. From such evidence 
they liave concluded that the Bhasya did not exist 
before Narayana and also that it was never written by 
Sankara. 


1. On T. ii, .*10 ; iii, 2(j ; 33 ; III, i, 11, iii, 41 ; iv. 1, 19 IV. iii, 15 : IV, 7 f 
10 , 12 . 

2. OnMadhava’s Samksepa-Sankara .jaya VI. (51 

W«jg*»r?K fRSfR. | 

4. On Svet. VI. '-’0— “*RT HFRU | 

| aim i ^ ^rovi^ 

msr. i |” sft 

«ll% IR°!I-Nara ya na, Dipika, 

44, VI. 02— ^ H iffaf; | 

irat ^ ?Tn*fcnrii” 
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The ‘ Dindima’ however, faithfully reproduces the 
names of the first Upanisads of the Muktika 1 list, and 
the Advaitarajya-iaksmi-Tika, counts them as eleven by 
observing the two, the Pada and the Vakya—Bhasyas on 
the Kenopanisad. 2 As such they can hardly be taken as 
intending any reflection on a trustworthy tradition. More- 
ever, since we find no marked difference, but rather a verbal 
and material agreement, between Bhas\ as of a number of 
Mantras 3 * S. common to Sveta'vatara and Katha, Mundaka 
etc., and since the style and phraseology met with in the 
^vetasvatara-Bhasya is strikingly of Sankara, the whole 
work must be accepted as his composition. We also know 
that ^arikarananda in his Dipika on this Upanisad, as on 
others, generally echoes briefly Sankara's interi>retation 
without saying that he is doing it. The strict accordance 
of his Dipika with the Bhasya on I, 4-5, VI. 20 ; etc. can¬ 
not fail to suggest that the former has utilised the latter. 
This shows that the Bhasya existed long before Sankara- 
nanda and consequently long before Narayana. 

Again, Narayana has a departure even from the 
traditional text of this Upanisad as recognised by 
Sankara, Vijnana-Bhagavat, the discijjle of Jnanottama, 
who was the fourth in succession from Sankara, vide 
Professor M. Hiriyanna's Introduction to the Naiskarinya- 

1. i. 30 t i 

^ cPIT II 

2. Vide N. 30 above. 

3. Svet. III. 13 Katha II. iii, 17 (1st half) -f 9 (latter half), 

S. III. 20=K. I. ii- r 0. 

S. IV 17 (latter half)=K. II. 9 (latter half). 

S. IV-20=K II. 9 (latter half). 

S. IV 20=K. II. iii. compare VI. S. VI 12-13 withK. II. -i. 12-14. 

S. VI. 14= K. II. ii 15=Mun<laka II. ii 10. 

S IV. 0—7=Mundaka III i. 1—2. 
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siddhi, p. XXXIV—Poona, 1925, etc. in so far as he, too, 
after the instance of his predecessor ^ankarananda, 
explains Katha II. ii, 13—14 between the two halves of 
f$vet. VI. 13, with this difference that he inserts the Katha 
passage even within the body of his Dipika while the latter 
only explains it, as a matter of course, without attaching 
any further importance thereto. Narayana would not say 
here even that the passage is an interpolation as he speaks 
of “a era strati =t tot * % qrfti ” 

under his Dipika on Mundaka II. ii. 9; since he is not 
bound down by Sankara’s authority here as he is in the 
Mundaka where he is strictly The 

Mundaka interpolation was not j et known to saiikarananda 
who preceded Narayana. Similarly, therefore, the fact, 
that neither of the two (i. e. the fevet. and the Mundaka) 
interpolations was incorporated or even recognised in the 
Bhasyas on these two Upanisads, goes highly in favour of 
the considerable antiquity of the Bhasya to be admitted 
before Narayana and Sahkarananda. 

Thus, when the precedence of the Bhasya to the 
Dipikas is definitely certain, Narayana’s phrase ^R WraMiEn r 
must be due to some other reason amounting to either his 
intentional avoidance of it or to his inability to procure it 
when he wrote. Beyond this we need not enter into any 
wild speculations about the reason. 

Next, Narayana’s reference to Saiikaracarya's 
incidental interpretation of fcSvet. (VI. 20) as recorded in 
the Gita— Bhasya (XVIII. (56) cannot conclusively prove 
the non-existence of the bvet. Bhasya in his time. What 
it points to is merely the fact that he got a full support for 
his second interpretation 1 in the strong—clear and brief 


1. As given above under page 710, a. 4. 
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exposition of the f^vet. passage in the Gita Bhasya but not 
so in the ^vet.-Bhasya,' although the latter loo existed 
before him. This may be clear from the following 
instance. If some commentator had a predilection for 
explaining the word gftrft as meaning shut: and if he 
wanted the support of Sankara, he would like to refer to 
the Chandogya-Bhasya (ITT. XII. 4) where Sankara, has 
remarked sr ^ jirtt: and must 

naturally avoid a reference to the actual occurrence of the 
word in the Chandogya (VIII. 15) where Sankara 
explains as Tn this instance 

how fertile should it be to rfrgue that Sankara’s 
Bhasya on the last portion of the Chandogya was 
not existing before this supposed commentator, since 
he referred to the passage (VIII. 15) not in its proper 
place, but in III. X ii. 4 for quoting Sankara’s interpre¬ 
tation thereof? Sankara’s habit of giving different 
interpretations in different places has already been 
observed. 2 But there is no such material difference of 
interpretation of the Hvetasvatara passage in the two 
places referred to above. It was perhaps only on account 
of convenience and handiness of the Gita-Bhasya reference, 
that Narayana was inclined to quote it in his DTpika. 

sgrfar ^ ^ 

r4iaitRt?wi^i?WKHT?iiuu^ -um;iTRnra?iR §iR i+wi 

ftRTsffr i 5i srr^rfrr 

f^nro: 

1R UTRWRNRT 5%UJTH: USUrt I ^ 31% 

gjj/RR SOTRRfTTR&f UT^l^IIsnth cRT foRRflR- 

<lcsdt: | 3^ ^ “sihfRt# fH fa gs’rR . 5R€f- 

*RI%§jW5ITO: II go II 
2. In section 7 and note 20 above* 
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12. The last argument is adduced under the vague 
pretext of style or language, etc. 1 , but nothing definite 
has been said. Hence it need not be dilated upon. 

Mandiikyopanisad (and Karika)—Bhasya. 

13. This brings us down to the Mandiikyopanisad. As 
is clear from the second footnote of the present paper, 
Pandit Vidhusekhara BhaUacarya has repeatedly written 
on this subject. The traditional view about the authorship 
of the Mandiikya-Bhasya has already been defended 3 
successfully by Mr. T. R. Cintamani, the present 
Librarian, Adyar Library, Madras, who alludes to 
Mr. BhaUacarya’s second paper, which he has, however, 
not discussed in full, and who says that his first paper was 
not available to him. But he has anticipated its main 
points and has, in course, replied to them as well. In the 
following pages of my paper which has already grown 
unwieldy, I will like only to make some suggestions in 
order to make for the deficiency of Mr. Cintamani’s short 
but nice paper. In the second and third parts, which are 
to follow I propose to discuss the multifarious points of 
Principal BhaUacarya’s papers about the Mandukya 
problem from two points of view, i. e. (1) literary and 
historical, (2) philosophical. In course of the former I 
will also prove the existence of some more Upanisads in 
Sankara's time, on the basis of the internal as well as the 
external evidence, than generally believed by most of the 
modern scholars. 

14. It is to be noted in connection with Mr. 
Cintamani’s reply to Professor Jacobi's argument 

t. See section ii (middle) and note 13 above section 4 . 

Proceedings of the Third Orieata! Conferee \Tal:u 4 , pp . 419— 423 , where 
the writer alludes al40 to Prof. Jacobi’s aotei i tin Jo jrml of the American Socintv 

Vnl. YXXIir n 
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against Sankara's use of the five-membered syllogism of 
the Naiyayikas, that at the very outset of his 
Brhadaranyaka-Bhasya IV. 5, Sankara has used the 
words, ” 

This expression gives us, besides the f-eurc defined 
here, the names of two more members of a Naiyayika 
syllogism, vis. and lg. Bui these three are 

by no means corresponding with the only three members 
accepted by the Mimamsakas and adopted by the 
Vedantins, which are either s'wi and fiem 

or sihfr, % and but. never arafr, tg and The last 

named three members, without the help of the remaining 
two to come in their proper places, cannot possibly con¬ 
stitute any form of syllogism whatsoever. Therefore the 
above quotation from Sankara proves beyond doubt, his 
favourable attitude towards the five-membered syllogism, 
which he himself has occasionally used even in his 
iSariraka Bhasya. 

15. The keynote to the sieaiMtn, which is mentioned 
in the Mandukya-karikas III. 39 and IV. 2 and explained 
in Karikas III. 32—4(1, is to be found as focussed in 
Karikas III. 44—46. An exact and most graphic parallel 
is Katha II. iii. 10—11, where also it is termed as 
with which the sence of is implicitly associated 

in the context and general drift of the passage. The 
Paiicada'i (T. 58—60; IT. 28—29: XI 99—end) means to 
explain this sretfrikT as the and calls 

our attention to the Bhagavadgita VI. 19—28 (especially 
23 and 28) and to the Maitrayaniya-Upanisad IV. iv 1—11 
(Maitri-up. VI) on this subject. Bhagavadgita which is 
generally based on the (Jpanisads is also called aij 
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Upankad; and its comparison 1 with the Afaitri-up. shows 
that there are some points in the former apparently taken 
from the latter. The treatment of ‘ Om’ in this ITpanisad 
has led scholars to believe it to be older than the Mandukya 
commented on by ^atikara. Therefore, Sankara’s remark 
‘srw on I «n*r’ which shows no irrelevancy, 

proves nothing against his authorship of the Manrtiikya- 
Bhasya. 

lb. In reply to an anticipated objection based on the 
word awftrcatrc, Mr. Ointamani says that the three 
verses at the beginning of the Taittiriya-Bhasya are 
undoubtedly of Sankara’s composition. I have some 
reason to humbly differ from him in so far as the third of 
these stanzas, viz. 

fe EJiTWf esnifad n 

is found exactly, in the same place in the Taittiriya- 
Vartika of Suresvaracarya, the direct disciple and aged 
contemporary of Sankara. For this reason alone it will 
be just to say that it was really composed by Suresvara, 
commenting avowedly 3 on his teacher’s Bhasya, and was 


1. Compare the Maitri-up. (Anandnsrama Edition), pp. 10S—409 (1) 

(l) treaty ufest g# gyp sm, (;) w tpr 

UgU!hT55?RBftTfitr, MK'l+flrro e tc with tlie Gita (XIII. 21) (IT. In) (IV. 27), etc. 


Seo the (Anandasrama Edition), p, 

«fr t d wa fed I 


agrrtflffeniWiHlWda: 

WTf <j3*rw smwt uni irii 

fe dattfad 11; n 



And (on Khanda X), p. 212.— 

dmiureuRW | II $o |i 

SSRpfofsa ‘uwqqdr’ ad: i wwk trgatar §fcin=dt nfmctliiili 
fid 
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later incorporated into the body of the Bhasya sometime 
before Anandajnaua, who has explained it in both places 
without saying as to who was its originator. 

If it is said of Anandagiri 1 that he comments on the 
verse with the firm conviction that it was (a part of the 
Bhasya and hence) the genuine composition of Sankara, 
the same thing can be said, and perhaps more emphatically 
as a perusal of his Tika on this Vartika stanza should lead 
one to believe, of him even in connection with Suresvara. 
Therefore until the contingency of this cross-quotation is 
explained satisfactorily 2 we can safely ascribe the 
authorship of only the first two stanzas of the Taittiriya- 
Bhasya to Sankara. 

17. Dr. Deussen’s incidental suggestion that the 
Taittiriya-Bhasya, agreeing, as it does with the latter 
interpretation of the (Brahmasutra 

I. i. 12—19) which, again, in the Dr’s opinion, may be due 
to a later interpolator, must not, under that alternative, be 
attributed to Sankara (vide the quotation to n. 9 above), 
is untenable. Because besides Malikarananda's declaration 
about the genuineness of both the Bhasya and Vartika on 
this Upanisad as shown above (in section 9 and n. 25). 
Sure 'vara’s Vartika itself definitely proves (n. 55) that his 
guru, Sankara, had written the Bhasya on which he wrote 
his Vartika; while a comparison of both proves, beyond all 

1. Mr. Cintamam's paper, Madras cr eon. Proceed, p. 423 (middle). 

2 As an explanation it might be suggested that Sankara composed it originally 
for In’s Bhasya and Suresvara adopted it since it could also serve his purpose; and that 
the silence of Anandagiri should be taken as significant for such a view. But it is 
hardly imaginable that Suresvara who composed many thousands of such verses should 
have committed vhat we call a* literary forgery' for one simple verse. Anandagiri's 
business, too, like that of almost all the mediaeval commentators was not to deal with 
the texts historically but merely to explain what ho found in the particular * grantha' 
Bhasya or Vartika before him. He made no intentional attempt to give history to his 
readers, but we deduce history from what he has unconsciously revealed to us. 
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doubt, that it is the very extant Taittiriya-Bhasya which he 
means to have commented upon. 

L8. In my view the beginning of three Upanis id 
commentaries, i. e., on the Mamlukya (including the 
Karikas), Taittiriya and Nrsinihapurva-tapaniya, alone, 
among others, with devotional verses peculiarly relevant to 
the subject of the individual Upanisads concerned, is due 
to the fact that 8a ikara had a personal attachment to 
these three llpanisads as he had to none else. Inasmuch 
as the first of them, the be-all and the end-all of the 
Vedanta, is associated with the Vedintic cult of 
Samuyasins from amongst whom his grand-teacher, 
Gaudapada 1 , (enlarged it into Karikas and gave it the 


1 . Dr Belvalkar and Professor Kanade, the authors of the " History of Indian 
Philosophy ’ Vol. II (Poona. 1 :•-#*), have written on p. IK> of the volunu* ns follows; — 

“ Further, seeing that even the author of the Xaisharmyameltlhi, Suresvaracarya, 
refers to these Karikas as expressing the views of the Gaudas as rovtraslf d (?) with 
the views of the I>ravidas (Nasik. IV. 41 IT.), a doubt can be, and has been, 
It <jithintt( Ij/ * 1) expressed as to the authenticity of the tradition which makes an 
author by nume Gaudapadn (the pupil of Buka and the teacher of the great 
Sankaracarya) responsible for these so called Mandukya Karikas’’. The Karikas 
have been actually quoted by :-everal early Buddhistic commentators if the eighth 
century, as Sankarucarya is usually takon to he. ’ ’ 


All this remains to be contradicted by the editors in view of the unmistakeabie 
testimony of Suresvara himself, the writer of the Naiskarmya-Siddhi, whose 

commentator Jnanottama, saying that the word * 1 R»* stands for and^l^t 


for («. i. Bankara), Is not believed by them. The same Sureivara 

writes in his under Adh. IV, Br. IV 5 — 


at fllaL 11 11 w a fcra a 3a: l w 


aW II E 5 S 11 

The first of Gaudapnda’s verses in Mand. Kar II. ;J 8 and the second III. 4(3. 

The next two \erses as follows are of 'others' (saidto be of Vyasa by 
Auandagiri) 

‘‘*H ^ JT3^mrt j gqfoftfqfqq qqr lit;**. II 

ara^ ?f^ aan 1 %.i sir q zli q ssfasm: u u 
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present shape, distributing it over four Prakaranas 
prescribed for the traditional study in his school 1 the 
second belonged to the isakha 2 of his family; and the third 
unfolded the true nature of that god (Lion man) whose 
interventional appearance in the person of Padmapada had 
once saved his life from the malignant operations of the 
wicked sorcerer, Ugra-Bhairara, the Kapalika 3 . Again, 
the Bhasyas on the Kafha and the Brhaddranyaka are 
opened with small prose salutation to the ancient teachers 
perhaps for the reason that the former belong to his own 
Veda, i. <>. the Krsna-ya.juh, and the latter to the Kanva- 
iSakha 4 of his rnos favourite pupil, Suresvara, who 
himself had to write a Vartika on it, thus both being 
nearer than the rest of the IJpanisads with which he had 


The first of these is Brakma-b^ndu 2; Maitrayani IV. iv. II; Maitri VI. 37 anti 
the second 5; IV. iv. 8; VI 34 respectively of the same. These two versos which are 
a T so found in some other later IJpanisads prove further that at least either of the 
Brahma-bindu and Maitr. Upanisads (which are here quoted similarly as authoritative 

as Gaudapada’s Karikas and not yet as Sruti) and more probably, the 
Maitr., must have existed in the times of Sankara whose contemporary and pupil, 

Suresvara included them in his Vartika. * ig to be marked especially 

to determine the meaning of Sankara’s expression * wheie he 

quotes the Mandukya Karikas. 


Sankara himself has quoted Karikas severally from the four prakaranas of 
Gaudapda in an uniform manner in his various Upanisad commentaries. 

As far as chronological difficulties, I am sure that scholars shall have either to 
revise the now-settled date of Sankara or to believe in unusual longevity of the great 
yogi's like the spiritual ancestors of the great Sa^karacanya. 


1. See the concluding portion of Sankara's Bhasya on ch indogya VIII. xii. 


<jv£T(k snsrcfti 1 

n qsr jtpt sft n’ 




I take this to be a direct reference so the ‘ most venerable' Gaudipada, his work 
in four prakaranas. and its importance for his school in Sankara’s eyes weighty 
enough to require his commentary to be written on it. 


Compare with this tlso the latter half of Vartika hS(j juoted under note page 718 
n. 1 above. 


2 . Madhava’s Samksepa-Sankam Java, XIII. 65 and also II. 0 with the Tika. 

3. Ibid , XI. 37—44 and 55—77; Sankara*s supplication to Nrsimha 59—73, 

4. Ibid , XIII. (56. 
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no such special concern. The Gita-Bhasya, too, was begun 
with a stanza; since its originator was Srikrsna who was a 
personification of Narayana, the first teacher, and the 
author of the poem was Vyasa, the next important teacher, 
in the Guruparampara 1 of his school of the Vedanta. 
These special features of the above mentioned boohs shall 
positively speak for the prosperity of a naturally devo¬ 
tional frame of mind of the commentators, when he had to 
set on his work. 


^ siral 11 <i n 
«p'wwhw: n^mr 1 



& ?nfor. uii%: ?m%: 


1. *ircpn!f 'repra *ri%> =? ^ 1 

sys jfeq? n <ni 

»4rusrRi^f«mm ^ ^ 1 

<i *Tftfow t sRTiWT3»j^ n»n 


2. I undertook to write on this subject f >r the present occasion under the kind 
ussent and generous patronage of my revere) teacher Mahamahopadhyaya 
Dr. Onnganatha Jha, the present Vice Chancellor of the Allahabad University, to whom 
I shall ever remain indebted both for rnv status and enlightment. My friend and 
colleague Professor Pandit Ksotrcsaoandra Chattopadhyaya deserves r my best gratitude 
for lending his journals and being kind to me in very many ways. I have to offer my 
cordial thanks to Professor H. 1). Ranade of our Philosophy Department, whose - 
interest in me has proved a direct encouragement to mo in my present work. My 
pupil. Pandit Kamadhann Sharma of the M A. Pinal class has copied the major part 
of this paper from my rough copy during my ill health even at the cost of his most 
precious time, and, therefore, deserves a special mention here. I must thank in 
anticipation Dr. L. Sarup, the Local Secretary, Lahore Conference, for the admission 
of this paper to the Conference, even when it reaches him at the eleventh hour. 
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THE STORY OF YAYATI AS FOUND IN THE MAHA- 
BHARATA AND IN THE M ATS Y A PUR ANA: 

A TEXTUAL COMPARISON. 

Gaya Prasad Dixit, M.A., Vimrada Research 
Scholar, Lucknow University. 

General Contents of the Paper. 

Introductory. 

Section I. 

Metrical comparison of the trimeter stanzas of the 
Mahabharata and the Matsyapurana. 

Section II. 

Comparison of the trimeter verses of Matsya (Part I) 
and Matsya (Part II). 

Section III, 

Metrical evidence on the genuineness of the 
version of the Mahabharata. 

Section IV. 

Omissions and additions in the MB. and the Matsya. 
Section V. 

Evidence from other sources. 

1. Abbreviations used in the paper. 

MB.=Mahabharata. 

Maitsya=Matsyapurana. 

’ Matsya (Part I)=The wftreftu portion of the Matsya¬ 
purana. 

Matsya (Part II)=The rest of the Matsyapurana 
(omitting wirrefitu portion). 

MB. (Adi—Part I—A)=The wMa version of the 

Mahabharata (Adi Parva). 

Cae.=caesura. 

p.=page. 

pp.=pages. 

l.=line. 

st.=stanza. 

syl.=syllable. 



Introductory. 

A student of Sanskrit, must sooner or later realise, 
along with the richness of the vast field of Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture, the deplorable lack of reliable chronology in almost 
every branch of fndian thought. The difficulties resulting 
from the traditional drawback are not few. The one which 
makes itself continuously felt arises in connection with the 
•use of extant texts as our authority and guide in 
matters of research. Not only is it difficult to arrive at 
exact chronology, but also to find out the exact and the 
genuine text. 

The textual differences broadly viewed are seen 'to 
take the following forms:— 

(0 Different recensions of one and the same text 
having additions, omissions and alterations. 

(ii) Different works having some passages in common. 

(in) Minor differences in reading popularly styled 

To the list of such works as have some or all of the 
above textual differences we may add the Mahabharata and 
the Matsyapurana, which come under the 2nd category 
than under the other two, presenting as they do, the 
following portions in common 1 . 

1. Common stanzas found here and there have not been taken into consideration. 
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Mahabharata 1 

(Adiparva). 

! Corresponding portion / 
; in the Matsyapurana 2 / 

General contends. 

I, 18. 

53,-58 

19. 

1—33 

251. 

5-36. 

uih ftr 'v&kfr | 

69. 

35—61 

1 24. 

1 55-71. 


nt\ 0*7 

1 rtP A f\ | 

a .__ 


A study of these common portions shows that some 
important differences, such as alterations, omissions or 
additions in one or the other text, are found among them 
which sometimes affect the metre 3 4 and the context* as well. 
The question, therefore, naturally arises which of the two 
texts is genuine % Whether one is borrowing from the 
other or both borrow from a common source. In the follow¬ 
ing few pages an humble attempt is made to arrive at 
some solution to the above problem. 

To handle cases like these the evidence of metre seems 
to be more cogent than that of context, language etc. We 
will, therefore, take up, first of all, the metrical differences, 
will examine and analyse them, and if possible, will shQW 
the relative position occupied by the metres of both the 
worlds in the development of metrical phenomena, we shall, 
then, if successful in our attempt, get a sound basis for the 
proper consideration of other textual differences and shall 


1. All the references are made to the Mahabharata, edited and published by 
T. R. Krishnacharya, printed at the Nirnaya Sagara Press. 

2. These references relate to the Mat«yapurana, printed at the Anandasrama 
press (1907) under Anadasrami Sanskrit ; erics (No. d4>. Excepting references to 
these portions which are always made to the above edition other, references 
are made to the Calcutta edition unless otherwise stated. 

3. This happens almost always in the Trimeter stanzas. 

4. These differences are more frequent among the dinner ^tgazaa fcha», among 
the Trimeter ones. 
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m the end be in a position to decide on the ground afforded 
by the cumulative evidence available from all sides. 

$ection I. 

. Metrical eomporisan of the Trimeter stanzas of the 
Mahdbhdrata and the Matsyapurana. 

Our Method of Metrical Analysis. 

In order to facilitate comparison we have adopted the 
following method for analysing the Trimeter stanzas. All 
the Trimeter stanzas have been broadly divided into two 
main classes, namely, the symmetrical and the unsymmetri-. 
cal. Under the symmetrical class we have put all such 
stanzas as are composed of rhythmically identical padas 
and include those whoso any one pada is defective in its 
quantity of the initial syllable only. 

In order to distinguish the different varieties 
of this class, the names 1 peculiar to the classical 
varieties to which they correspond have been given to them. 
The unsymmetrical class contains the rest of the stanzas 
which may be further subdivided as (i) non-classical 
stanzas of the Vrtta (samavrtta) type, (it) non-classical 
stanzas of the Jati and Ardhasama type and (tit) classi¬ 
cal stanzas of the Jati and Ardhasama type 2 . The stanzas 
coming under the first sub-division, if classified according 
to the degree to which they approach the classical metres,, 
fall into three kinds. A very close appoach towards the 
classical metres (Samavrtta type) is seen in those stanzas 

1 . The upoiulravajra and the Indravamsa varieties have been included under 
Indravajra and Varasastha respectively. 

2 . The Ardhasama metres as indicated by their name "semi-equal ’ 1 are uneven 
in their padas. They havo therefore not been put under symmetrical class, though 
treated by the Indian prosodists as Aksara metres. They could neither be put 
under the Jati metres, as they are not quite mora-metres, since the number and the 
quantity of their syllables, long or short, are regularly fixed. Hence they have been 
separately mentioned here. In future we include them among the Jati r 
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which are composed of, more or less different, classical 
padas. 1 Then come those which have some classical and 
some non-classical padas. In the last class we put those 
which contain non-classical padas only. Whenever 
necessary the non-classical padas only thus have been 
further analysed and put under different groups which 
are intended to show different varieties of non-classical 
rhythms. 

Following the above method, we now give a compa¬ 
rative survey of the Trimeter 2 * * stanzas of the Mahabharata 
and the Matsyapurana. 

First of all we give the actual number of occurrences 
of each classical metre of the Mahabharata (Vrtta and 
Jati) according to the books (Parvas) in which they are 
found. Then we arrange the figures in the manner given 
above along with the approximate percentages, we do the 
same thing with the metres of the Matsyapurana. 


1. The padas defective in the initial quantity only are treated as classical. 

2. The word ‘Trimeter 9 has been used^ in a wider sense covering also those 

varieties of metres which go beyond the Vedic "[trimeter system from where the term 

is borrowed. 





repetitions of former matter. Thus 







The same table may concisely be put as follows: - 
Total Trimeter stanzas of the Mahabharata=5575i 
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•of the 1st kind, of the 2nd kind. of the 3rd kind. 
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On the basis of facts given in the above tables we are 
entitled to make the following brief remarks regarding 
the relative position occupied by the metres of both' the 
works. 

The general increase in the number of the symmetrical 
stanzas in the Matsya (from 44 per cent in the M13. to 72 
per cent in the Matsya), the emergence of four new sym¬ 
metrical varieties (namely, wffof&r, mssruk and ^tr), 
the introduction of longer 1 pada-rhythms like w-m and the 
remarkable increase in the number of stanzas which cross 
the vedic trimeter limit, 3 besides an overflow of some of 

1. The longest pada in the MB. is having 19 syllables, while 

that in the Matsya is which has 2L syllables to a pada. 

2. The following are such stanzas. The ligures given for both the works 
illustrate the point. 


Names of 
Metres. 

No. of 
syls. to 
a pada 

MB. (.out of l 
2415-4 I 

stanzas.) 

Matsya j 

(out of 

565^ stanzas.) | 



i* ' 

11(4'6 per 
10,00) 

4(7 per 10,00 

' 


13 

i 37(L7'7 per 
10,00) 

32(56-6 per 
10,00) 


WVokiW+I 

14 

104 

47 


UlRpft 

15 

11 

13 



16 

nil. 

84 



21 

nil. 

3 




m 


t Wfl which remain within the Trimeter system 1 in the 
Mfttsya, makes us think that the metres of the Matsya 
belong to a later period of development than those of 
the MB. 

Asa detailed examination of the unsymmetrical stanzas, 
especially of the Vrtta type, is obviously beyond the range 
of our present attempt, vve coniine ourselves to mentioning 
one fact, namely, tue total absence of the stanzas of the 
third kind in the matsya. 

About the stanzas* of the jati type we have to speak 
in gteater detail as the decrease by 22*8 per cent and the 
corresponding increase of the classical and the non- 
classical varieties respectively in the Matsya require 
explanation which we will try to give through 
a detailed examination of the jati metres of both the 
works. To facilitate comparison we shall deal with the 
classical and non-classical varieties separately. We now 
begin with the classical varieties. 

The lirst important fact vve notice among the classical 
varieties is the emergence of the Vaitaliya stanza—form 
in the Matsya 2 —a form which is altogether absent from 
the MB. This we take to be a sure sign of the posteriority 
of the metres of the Matsya, because vve regard the 
Vaitatiya form to be a later formation being directly 
i derived from the Aupacchandasika y as we shall show now. 

1. The following are such metres which increase considerably in Matsya. 


MB. Matsya. 


gniraflRT 

3 

9 



2 

11 



1 

33 


<*Ti533T 

51 

4 



2. The following are the two Vaitaliya stanzas—137*29; 137*36. 

3. The Indian prosodists—Pingala and others--derive Aupacchandasika from 
the Vaitaliya form which they seem to regard as the original form (cf. Pin. 433.). 
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A comparison of the schemes of the Aupacchandasika 
and Vaitaliya shows that the Vaitaliya pada is a catalectic 
Aupacchandasika pada. This pair is essentially identical, 
as may be seen by comparing the posterior pada. The 
posterior pada for the Aupacchandasika is - 
which when catalectic should have final syllaba anceps. 
But this happens only at the end of the stanza and never 
at the end of the first hemistich—an indication that 
Vaitaliya is a derived form. . 

We further notice that the Aupacchandasika is also 
very rare—there being only two stanzas 1 in the whole 
of the great epic. In the Matsya, on the other hand, we 
find eleven Aupacchandasika stanzas. 2 

After having mentioned these few important facts 
in connection with the classical jati types, we pass on to the 
non classical forms. A close examination of these forms 
of the MB 3 , shows that they are irregular combinations 
of Puspitagra and Aparavaktra padas 4 * * * * in one and the 
same stanza as is shown in the following table:— 


1. Tlio following are the two stanzas:—I. 251 34 and IV. 62*34. 

2. The following is the list of the Aupacchandasika stanzas in the Matsya:— 
69*62, 63; SIM, 2, 95*36, 134'32, 137-34, 138*51, 139*44, 161*88, 285*22. 

3. The following are the six non-classical stanzas: — I. 30*52; 30*53, III. 203*126. 
VIII. 31*32, XII. 225*12, 375*90. 

4. The Puspitagra and Aparavaktra are metrically identical with the only 

difference that the Aparavaktra has one syllable—usually two more—less- than the 

Puspitagra. In other words the Aparavaktra is a catalectic Puspitagra. We may also 

note that the Aupacchandasika and Vaitaliya bear to each other the same relation as 
held by Puspitagra and Aparavaktra. Hence comparing their schemes we find that 

every Puspitagra is also an Aupacchandasika and every Aparavaktra a Vaitaliya 

though not vice-versa. * 9 
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In this table ‘Apa’ stands for Aparavaktra and ‘Pu’ 
for Puspitagra. 


Non-classical Jati 1 
stanzas of the MB. 

Padas 

a 1 b | c 1 d 

I. 30-52 

i 

Apa (a) J Pu (b) 

Apa (a) 

Apa (b) 

J. 3053 

Pu (a i j Apa (b) ] 

| Apa (a) 

I Pu (b) 

III. 203-120 

j Pu (a) 

| Apa (b) 

Pu (b) jApa (a) 

VIII. 31-32 

Pu (a) j Apa (b) 

Apa (a) | 

Apa (b) 

XII. 255-12. 

j Apa (a) 

Pu (b) j Apa (a) 

| Apa (b) 

XII. 375-9. 

Ai>a (a) 

Pu (b) 

| Apa (a) 

Apa (b) 


We notice in the above examples three cases, namely, 
I. 30*52; XII. 255*12; XII. 375 9, are rhythmically identical 
and approach the Apavavaktra form in exactly equal 
measure. They are as a matter of fact, Apavavaktra 
stanzas with an a-catalectic ‘b’ pada which is equal to 
a Puspitagra (b) pada. 

Among the non-classical varieties of the Matsya 
a similar case* is found in 137‘35. (Apa (a), Apa (b^, 
Pu (a), Apa (b). The other non classical varieties not 
found in the MB. may be classified as follows:— 


1. ‘.Jati’ stands for the Ardhasimavrttn also (ef. note p. 724). 


One more instance is found in 


133.70 Cal, edi. 
133.(39 Anand. edi. * 


a=Apa (a); b=Apa(b); c,d^-Pu(b) where the combination of Apa andPu-padas 
ii not as regular as in the case above, 137,35, 
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(l) Combinations of Puspilagr5 and Aupaccbandasika 
padas in one and the same stanzas as shown in the follow¬ 
ing table Pu=Puspitagra; Ait= Aupacchandsika. 


Non classical jati 
stanzas of the 
Matsya. 

Padas. 

a | 

b 1 

c 

1 d 

138-48. 

r 

| 1 u (a) 

Au (b) ^ 

Pu(b) if 
9th syl 
is short. 

Au (b) 

138-49. 

| Pu (a) 

Au (b) 

j Pu (a) 

| Au (b) 

138-52. 

Pu (b) | 

Au (b) | Au (a) 

| Au (b) 

138-56 

Pu (a) if 
7th syl. 
is long. 

Au (a) 

Pu (a) 

Pu o; 


y B _The favour shown to Aupacchandasika pada above is quite in keeping with 
the remarkable growth of the Aupaccbandasika stanzas in the Matsya. Knowing 
that every Puspitagra pada is also a corresponding Aupacchandasika pada, we can 
clearly see an approach to the Aupacchandasika form in almost all of them. 

(2) The formation of the Matrasamakas in the 


following instances. 

133*69 (Cal. edi.)^ 
133*68 (Anand. edi.). 

U ^ ./ \— y \ y — v — y — y ^— 

b= 

c=^- s 
d= s 
136-63 

a= s 

identical > 
padas. 


■'-) 14 matras 


Iff 

16 

16 


„ - ‘Anand' reading. 
„ - Cal. reading. 


15 matras. 

16 „ 

16 „ 

16 „ 


N. B. In the second instance we find a very close 
approach towards the Padakulaka variety of the Matra- 
samaka The only defect lies in the lack of one more* 
ip ‘a’ pade*. 
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(3) The emergence of irregular Gatha metres in 
159 40-43. 

N. B. We cannot say anything moro about them at 
present, as the division into padas among them is not 
quite clear. 

(4) A close approach towards the Yaitaliya form in 
142*40. (a—14 matras; b, d=IG matras each; c=15). 

(5) A peculiar combination of Puspilagra and 
Praharsini padas in one and the same stanza in 138*59. 
(a=Pu (a) ; b=Pu(b) if 7th syl. is short; c=Pu (a); 
d=Praharsini pada). 

N. B. - This fact perhaps shows that the Puspitagra 
especially the prior pada, has been derived from the 
Praharsinf, which in its own turn seems to have come out 
of the Rucira type. We have seen that a Rucira pada 
may sometimes appear with an extra syllable (long). In 
that, case the post-caesural portion of both Rucira and 
Praharsini are seen to be rhythmically identical as we 
see in the following schemes:— 


Rucira ‘freak’). 


- 1|—'-w_ -(Praharsini pada. 

As regards the precaesural portion of Praharsini, it 
is also rythmieally similar to that of Rucira, for it begins 

with a mora-equivalent,-, of the Rucira’s diiambus, 

Now comparing the Praharsini pada with the 
Puspitagra padas we find a close agreement in them in 
closing in v-'-v-'-w-—. 

Prior foot Posterior foot 


— (Praharsini pada). 

Puspitagra (a) pada). 
_ ( „ (b) pada). 
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Combining 1 the prior feet of Puspitagra into a common 
scheme we get "( w which we find a resolved 

form of-in the following way:— 

-v^wv-/ is rhythmically^^-'-'-'-'~ ^ — 

vww(by resolution). 

(6) Lastly very close approaches towards the different 
varieties of the Arya class in the following instances:— 



Number of matras 
in padas. 

Remarks showing 
approach towards 
the varieties of the 
Arya class. 

a b j c j d 

193-36. | 12 

1 

15 1 

12 1 

16 1 if one mora ig 

11 S added in‘d’pada. 

19338. 

15 

B 

H 

j 15 

Padas ‘a’ and V are 
irregular. The last 
two padas are those 
of wit or S'aftfa 

193-39. 

12 j 

20 

1 

12 

15 

stramhct with defective 
‘d’ pada which has 

5 morae less. 

193-44. 

! 12 ; 20 

i j 

12 


195*45. | 

12 

18 

HH 

if one mora is 
added in ‘d* pada. 


1. We combine them as follows:— 

prior foot of Pu-pitngra (aj—5 morae. 
s "-~--prior „ „ „ (b)-7 „ 

Hence, the combined foot must at one time give 5 morae and at other times 
7 morae by the process of contraction and resolution and must also contain the 
respective rhythms of the feet. In the combined foot w ^ W e can gel 

the prior foot of Puspitagra (a) by omitting the foot „ n <} taking .flip 
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On the basis of the facts presented above in connection 
with the classical and the non-classical jati metres of both 
the works we are now in a position to remark that the 
jati metres of the Matsyapurana belong to a posterior 
stage of development in so far as they contain among 
themselves regular Vaitaliya metre and present instances 
showing the development of other varieties of the jati 
class. This result combined with our previous conclusion 
which we got from the comparison of the symmetrical 
stanzas leads us to give a prior place to the Mahabharata 
in the order of sequence. 

Tt will be noticed above that our conclusions are upto 
this time based on the comparison of the symmetrical 
stanzas and the unsymmetrical stanzas of the jati type. In 
order to be more definite in our conclusions it is necessary 
for us to examine the unsymmetrical stanzas of the Vrtta 
type of one book (parva) at least and to compare them 
with those of the Matsya. 

AVe select for this purpose the Adi Parva (Book I), 
because (i) it presents almost all the important metrical 
peculiarities of the unsymmetrical stanzas of the Vrtta 
type of the MB., and (») it. contains as its part Yayati- 
carita with which we have to deal later on. 



A bird’s-eye-view of the metres of the Adi-parva is 
given in the following table. 

Trimeter stanzas of the Adi-parva=748. 



Symmetrical = Unsymmetrical= 

193(35*6 per cent). 349(64'4 per cent.) 


f I J 

*=139 ur=2 7=26 



1=4 7ftu=18 73^=4. 


of Vrtta type 
=346(99*2 per cent.) 


of jati type 
=3(*8) 


r — 
classical=l 


1 ; 

non-classical=2 


of the 1st kind of the 2nd kind of the 3rd kind. 
=60(17*3 per cent.) =259(74*9) 27 (8 per cent) 

classical padas=246 I non-classical =47 per 

j padas=484. cent. 


1=104 f 1 

*it=43 classical padas non-classical 

7r=41 $=28L padas=108. 

7=45 77=112 

$(7=2 7f=60 

7fau=ll 7=87 

1*7=14 

A comparison of this table with the one of the Matsya 
metres gives the following important conclusions:— 

1. The total absence of the unsymmetrical stanzas 
of the 3rd kind in the Matsya and their presence in about 
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6 per cent of cases in the MB. supports our previous 
views. 

2. A definite increase (by 10 per cent) of the un- 
symmetrical stanzas of the first kind and a decrease of the 
stanzas of the second kind in the matsya is quite in keeping 
with the above fact. 

We come to the same conclusion when we analyse and 
compare the varieties of rhythms in the above stanzas of 
the three kinds of both the works. 

Broadly viewed, all the rhythms fall into two groups, 
namely, the classical and the non-classical. The rhythms of 
the second group are further divisible into several other 
groups according to the degree of nearness they present 
towards the corresponding classical pada-rhytbms. 

Coming first to the classical group of rhythms, we 
find a few altogether new varieties of rhythms coming out 
in the Matsya among the unsymmetrical stanzas of the 
first and the second kind. To facilitate comparison we put 
together in the following table all the classical rhythms 
found in the unsymmetrical stanzas of the Vrltatypeof 
both the works. 
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o ® 

° 4> 

Names of 
classical 
pada- 
rnythms. 

Occurrence in j 

the MB. (Adi). ! 

1 

1 Occurrence in the 
Matsya. 

^ 43 

Q? 0? 

-g'fl 

§2 

-H 

r—l C3 

eg .2 

'E 2 

<JJ Cg 
02 «. 

in the un- 
synnnetrical 
stanzas of the 
first kind. 

in the un- 
symmetrical 
stanzas of the 
second kind. 

in the un- 
symmetrical 
stanzas of the 
first kind. 

in the un- 
symmetrical 
stanzas of the 
second kind. 

1. 

(including 

afapRir) 

j 104 

281 

73 

157. 

2. ! 

I UlfSHT ' 

43 i 

112 ! 

14 ,1 

43. 

3. 1 

1 ^ra'ieft \ 

41 1 


21 | 

27. 

4. 

TOW 

1 (including 

1 

45 

87 

41 

5. 

5. i 

i 

! 3 

i 14 

i nil. | 

2. 

6. 1 

sctfarafact 

S3 

! nil. 

l nil. 

! nil. 

! 3. 

7. ! 

aftarw i 

nil. i 

nil. 

i nil. 

! 2. 

8. i 

; 

nil. 

i nil. ! 

1 nil. ! 

3. 

9. | 

(12 syls. to 
a pada) 

nil. | 


2 

1 

nil. 

10~ 

tfau ! 

H ! 

nil. j 

13 i 

6. 

in 

| 

! nil. ! 

nil. ! 

2 ~i 

I 10. 


Total— 

246 

padas 

554 

padas 

166 ( 
padas 1 


i 

percentages- 

(17*3 per 
cent) 

(53 per 
cent) 

’ (26*5 per 
i cent) 

(*54 per 
cent) 


1. See footnote next page. 
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II will be seen in the above table that the varieties 
6 to 1L, namely and waftrcrar 

v3 

are absent from the unsymmetrieal stanzas of both the 
first and the second kinds in Adi with the exception of sfircr 
which is found in the unsymmetrical stanzas of the first 
kind only. Another point which deserves notice is that the 
verses of these stanzas are seen to cross the Vedic trimeter 
limit in the Matsya a fact not so prominent in Adi. Such 
verses are 5!far and wafasraa, of which the former is found in 
Adi. 

As a natural consequence of the increase in the 
number of the classical padas in the iMatsya, we find 
a corresponding decrease in the non-classical padas there 
as is shown below. 


Total non-classical padas in the 
unsym. sts. of the Vrtta type. 



Adi (MB.) | 

Matsya. 

Total number of verses 1 
along with percentages, i 

592;(55 per cent) 218;(46 per cent) 

number of varieties of i 

72 , 

42 

rhythms found in them. 1 

1 (12 per 100) ) 

(18 per 100) 


The increase by about 6 per cent, in the matsya varieties 
of rhythms leads us to consider them in more detail, as 
it apparently shows that the verses of the matsya are 
more irregular than those of Adi—a point which is liable 
to go against our previous views. 

1. These arc two metres of this name found in the books on Sanskrit 
prosody. The one given here has 12 syllables to a pada and is given in Vrtta- 
ratnakara (3‘6(>) only. Another variety o! the same name is found in Cliando- 
mnn.inri (2* 16* 4) and has 16 syllables to a pada. The later variety is found in 
the Matsva in 8$ instances. The scheme for both the varieties is different. For 

the first variety it is ~— ~ | — N -' w | | —| ; f 0 r the second one it is 

t *T 

^ w ~— I v-v l-v- | ^ | — which is nothing but a doubling of the 

Pramanika pada ~ j — ^ — | ^—. 
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We have already seen that some new classical pada- 
rhythms are present in the group of classical padas Some 
of these padas, namely, and are seen 

in the process of formation among the non-classical group 1 . 
The increase in the Matsya varieties of non-classical 
rhythms, therefore, does not go against the process of 
metrical development. A strong support to this fact is 
also found in the greater rhythmical regularity in the non- 
classical verses of the Matsya than in those of Adi, as is 
shown in the following table. 


Verses classified 
according to the 
number of 

Total number of varieties of rhythms 
found in— 

syllables in 
them. 

Adi parva 

(MB.) 

Matsyapurana. 

Verses of 10 syllables. 

2 

3 (found only in the 
portion common to 
MB. (Adi). 

Verses of 11 syllables. 

32 


17 

Verses of 12 syllables. 

37 


17 

Verses of 13 syllables 

5 

4 

» 

Verses of 15 syllables. J 

nil 

1 

Total 

__ 72 

Total _ 42 


1. For a detail treatment of them vide pp. 40—43, 
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Again, a detailed examination of these varieties of 
rhythms shows that those of Adi include almost 1 all the 
rhythmical varieties of the Matsya —a proof that there is 
greater rhythmical regularity in the matsya. In order to 
show this we shall now take up one or two particular 
examples. 

We note down below a group of rhythmical varieties 
which we call Vamsastha 2 varieties as found in both the 
works, (Matsya and Adi). 

Adi parva— 

1. ^-—' ^; Vamsastha-if 3rd syl. is sh. 

» » 1th ), „ ,, 

„ „ 3rd and 7th are 

short. 

„ if 3rd, 7th syls. are 
short and the 5th 
syl. is long. 

„ if 5th syl. long and 
7th short. 

Here we notice that the scheme of the Matsya is 
contained in the schemes of Adi where it appears as the 
fourth variation noted above. In order to compare these 
two groups of variations we will have to find out a common 
scheme out of the Adi variations which wo put as follows:— 

'—O 'w' —'w'— 3 t 



Matsyapurana. 

1 # ' -S-/- 


1. The following three varieties are the exceptions, bei i? found only in 

the Matsya— (l) (2) (3) J 

2. Vamsastha includes Tndravarnsa aUo. 

•**. The long (—) or -diort quantity within brackets written over the 
quantities, indicates the change required to bring the rhyth n tp the corre'pmdi v* 
ejas'ical type. ^ 
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Here we notice that the quantities of these syllables 
namely the 3rd, 5th and 7th are uncertain, while in the 
Matsya only two syllables, namely, the 5lh and 7th are so 
affected, the 3rd syllable having attained fixity. Again, the 
comparison of the common schemes 1 for the Vaisvadevi 
variations also shows that the Matsya scheme has undergone 
a definite development. 

We have so far offered a comparative metrical survey 
of the Mahabharata—more particularly of the Adiparva-and 
the Matsyapurana and we have been led to the conclusion 
that the metres of the Matsyapurana are rhythmically more 
developed than those of the Mahabharata or the Adiparva. 
Believing in the historical develoxunent of metres we hold 
now that the Mahabharata (including Adi) is a work 
prior to the Matsyapurana. 

Having got this sound basis, we now proceed to think 
over the main questions at issue, namely the genuineness of 
the common portions of the MB. and the Matsya noted before 
on page 2. As we have to proceed on the metrical grounds 
first, we will have to omit at present the following portions 
as they are not important from the metrical point of view. ; 


MB. (Adi) 

T. 18*53-58 \ 
I. 191-33 rj 

I. 69*35-61 


Corresponding portions in the 
Matsya 251. 5—36. 


24. 55-71. 


The latter portion, namely, 


I. 69. 35-61 (Adi) 
24. 55-71 (Matsya) 


1. The following are the common schemes of: — 
Adiparva. (Vaisvadevi variation). 

- (-) (-) (-) (-) (-) (-) w_ 

*W w W W W v/ 

Matsya. (Vaisvadevi variations). 

— (-> (") (-> _ _ 

W - ■W W WWW 


In the first scheme the quantities of the syllables are uncertain, while in the 
second only fonr remain in that state, the Feet nd and the 4th pyllables having 
attained fixity. 
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written in dimeter stanzas with whom we are not dealing 
m the present paper. The former, though written m the 
trimeter stanzas, has scarcely any metrical difference worth 
consideration. 

J 

**• j.i i ju -il it i i* fl‘70—87 Adi)- 

W e are tlius left with the only portion (Matsya) 

which contains the story of ’J’lifrr and other connected events 
in full detail. 

SECTION II. 

Oooiparison of the metres of the arciRrafui portion of 
the Matsjjapurdna with those of the rest of the 
Matsyapurana. 

We have already said in the introductory part of the 
essay that the textual differences in the two versions of the 
sometimes affect the meter. Our aim in the next 
section is to examine closely these differences and to find 
what light they throw on the main problem. In order to pre- p 
pare the ground for this we will have to look carefully into 
the relative position occupied by the metres of the apwfcN Ru ' 
poritioft of the Matsya and the rest of the Purina. This 
is intended to show how the metres of the two parts of the 
Matsya are mutually related. Whether the metres, of the 
other part of the Matsya form a natural Sequel to those of 
the portion or the two parts have distinct metrical 

featur es of their own. If it is found that the metres of the 
portion have distinct features of their own and" 
are not connected with those of the other part, it will 
strengthen our belief more and more in the genuineness 
of the of the MB. (Adi). We, therefore, proceed 

to compare as briefly as possible the metres of the 



portion of the Matsya with those of the rest of the 
Matsyapurana to be called henceforward Parts I and II 
respectively. 

The table following gives the details required for 
^comparison. As there are no stanzas of the jati type in 
Part I, we omit them in the following table from Part II 
as we have already dealt with them in detail. 



Trimeter stanzas of the Vrtta type of the Matsyapurana 
=72 (or 2928 padas) 
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From the above table we gather the following few 
facts 

I. In Part II, Unsymmetrical stanzas increase by 
84'5 per cent and present at the same time several new 
classical varieties already noted in the preceding table 
on page 749. 

II. In Part IT, unsymmetrical stanzas of the first kind 
increase by 48 per cent followed by the decrease of those 
of the 2nd kind by 45 per cent. 

III. The number and the varieties of classical padas 
considerably increase in Part II. Some of these varieties 
go beyond the Yedic trimeter limit. 

We can conclude on the basis of the above facts that 
the metres of the two parts of the Matsya widely differ 
from one another. We shall be in a better position to 
speak more definitely in this connection after we have 
closely examined the non classical pada-rhythms of both 
the parts as it will decide the question of comparative 
rhythmical regularity in the unsymmetrical stanzas of both 
the parts. 

In order to do this we shall note down all the varieties 
of the non classical rhythms of both the parts side by side 
in the following table. 

N. B. The following method has been adopted in the 
Table. In the first column we give the serial number of 
varieties according to number of syllables in the pada- 
rhythms. In column 2 we give the schemes of rhythms. 
In the 3rd column we give the serial number of the varieties 
of rhythms along with the name of the most approximate 
classical pada to which each of the non-classical rhythms 
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may correspond if the changes indicated therein are allowed 
to take place, in indicating these changes in the quantity 
of syllables in different positions, the numerical figures 
are used to denote the position of the syllables indicated 
by the figure. Thus M’ means ‘3rd syllable.’ In the-next 
two columns we give the actual number of occurrences of, 
the varieties. The last one we reserve for remarks. 



Table showing the non-classical varieties of rhythms in the unsymmetrical stanzas 
of the 2nd kind in Parts I and II and their possible approximation to their 
corresponding classical varieties. 
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15 will be.seen from the above table that we can divide 
all these rhythmical variations into three broad classes. 

(i) The rhythms common to both the parts. Such are 
only 6 rhythms (out of 42) namely Nos. 4, 6, 7(being <o(so) 
variations, 27 and 30 being *® variations,) 

(it) The varieties of rhythms found in Part. I exclusively. 

These are the following :—Nos. 8, 9 1 ( variations), 
lOr-17 variations), 18—20 (uio variations), 21(tj« varia¬ 
tions), 22—23 (I® variations) and 33—38. 

(in) The varieties of rhythms found in Part H exclusive¬ 
ly. These are Nos. 39 (^Rioirregular) 39, 42 (^etii»vana¬ 
tions) and 4L (dtec variation). 

The general impression from the small number of 
our common varieties (groupb)) viewed along with the 
increasing number of those of Part I, is that the varieties of 
Part II have undergone some development. 

In order to get more definite information regarding 
the above fact we shall now deal with each group of 
rhythms separately and* select the important variations, for 
our treatment. 

Coming to the first group we first come across Imdra- 
vajra variations which, seem, to have remained, practically 
in the same stage hi both the parts, though, a little 
development and a greater regularity is visible in Part II 
in the absence of Nos. 8 and 9 there. Th.e absence of No., 8 
(•- - ^ - -) *o if 5 l> deserve notice as it 

ceases to be for the first time in Part IT (Matsya) after 
having persisted along with the other akin variations since 
the Vedas down to the epics* No. 9 - — |l ^ 


l. We shall speak about them along frith the variations of the-group (♦)•. 
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— ) is perhaps a chance variation and consequently dis¬ 
appears in Part II. This variety of rhythm has no history 
behind it. 

We begin to see greater development than we have seen 
above, as soon as we come to the next common group of 
variations, namely, the Vai^vadevi variations appearing in 
our table as Nos. 27 and 30. A comparison of the common 
schemes of this variation for both the parts will verify the 
above statement. 

The common scheme of the Vaiavadevi variations for 
Part I is as follows :— 

W \w/ 


The similar scheme for the 2nd part stands thus :— 


In the first scheme we find that the quantities of 5 
syllables are uncertain while in the 2nd only 3 quantities 
remain in that condition. 

The syllables which assume fixity in the second scheme 
are the 5th, and the 8th both of which become long 1 . 


1. How do theso syllables become long in the course of development f We shall 
try to explain this. Looking at all the variations we find that out of 11 variations there 
are 0 in which either the 3rd or the 6th or both syllables together are uncertain. Prom 
the above description we at once come to know the rhythmical nature of the pada 
which favours the long quantity of the 5th and 8th syllables. What is this favour due 
to is our next question. 

We know that the long quantity of the 2nd and the 4th syllables has never been 


affected, so the w —required a pause somewhere after the 4th syllable. The caesura 
could not como immediately after the 4th syllable as it involved the awkward prolonga¬ 
tion of the post— caesura! portion. It could not go bevond the 7th for doing 
a similar harm to the pre-caesural portion. It could not come after the 7th as its 
quantity was always short, again it could not be put after the 6th as its quantity was 
always changing. It had therefore to come after the 5th syllable which was preferably 
long. As soon as the caesura came there, quantity of the 5th syllable had to bo fixed as 
long by virtue of the fact that cae. favours a preceding long quantity in order to 
have the caesura! effect on the rhythm. The very fact that the 5th long was a 
rhythmical preference necessitated the long quantity for the 8th syllable. Because in 
case the 6th remained uncertain and the 7th syllable had to remain short beincr fixed 


5 6 7 8 

as such, the rhythm of the verse and more particularly of the foot — |J (which 

would result from the above circumstances) would be considerably marred Therefore 
after one or two syallable coming after the caesura, a long syllable was felt to be 
the rhythmical necessity. The choice fell on the 8th syllable as it had the capicitv to 
maintain the rhythmical effect under all the above circumstances, 
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Coming to the next varieties found in Part I exclu¬ 
sively, given under group (ii ), we at once notice the pre¬ 
sence of fully developed Vatormi and ^alini padas in Part 
II and the absence of any variations of these rhythms in 
the same part, from which we are led to conclude that' from 

w w w -(common scheme 

for the Vatormi variations of Part 1) and -|| — 

w - w -(common scheme for the ^alini variations 

of Part I) we at once come to (in Part II). 

-|| N - / --(fully developed 

Vatormi pada) and 

-|| — '“ / --(fully developed 

^alinlpada). 

respectively. 

Prom the manner in which the Vatormi and SSalinI padas 
follow the corresponding variations of Part I we feel 
inclined to think the development in this case is rather 
sudden and that the metrical variations of Part II do not 
naturally follow those of Part 1. 

Further, in the rhythm (No. 34) w w — w — w w 

--we recognise the sfarawr rhythm which we 

find in a completely developed form namely, w w — 
w w w —in Part II. The development of 
and «l%cr variations (Nos. 33, 35) is perhaps still to take 
place as no development of these is found in Part I or II. 
We omit the remaining variations of group (ii) now and 
turn to the consideration of those varieties which are found 
exclusively in Part II, given in group (iii). These are 
the and variations. We shall take them up one 

V® 

by one. 
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variation (No. 41). 

In st.* 29(wv 154) we come across the rhythm w 
w — w — in padas ‘ a ’and ‘ d This we 

recognise to be the complete rhythm But the padas 
‘ b ’ and more particularly * c ’ attract notice. Pada ‘ b * 
can be regarded to be by reading it as vwrraaafa 35131 %^:, 
omitting sm: to be connected with the (c) j>ada. 

In the above pada (b) the only possible defect lies in 
the quantity of the 10th syllable namely ‘3’ which according 
to the general rule ought to be taken as long being a 
syllable. But we have decided in favour of the optional 
quantity of syllables, in cases like these being every¬ 
where guided by the consideration of rhythm. We have, 
therefore, regarded 3 to be short here. We are now left 
with the (c) pada which we read as follows:— 

snra: 

Here we find the dtes rhythm maintained up to 
the 10th syllable, namely sfa. The last 3 syllables forming 
the foot—— deserve notice. 

According to the ffte* rhythm this foot ought to 
be which we can get either by omitting the first long 
syllable in—or by omitting the last syllable and inter¬ 
changing the position of— w , giving the form w —, What¬ 
ever change might be suggested the fact remains . all the 
. same, namely that alas rhythm is seen here in a crude 
; state. 

• Th following is the et&axfi referjod to: — 

TOOTirafa I siwr:. 

tpownsrottrefs: 1 

^CTWfet t 15429 



m2 

The same thing more or less takes “place in the 
variation (No. 37) found in 28617a* 1 ). 

Here the last three padas have fully developed wfato 

rhythm. The first pada namely —w- 

maintains the same rhythm as far as the 8th syllable ‘ft’. 
The last four syllables giving us the foot—'*''— — deserve 
notice. According to the rhythm this foot 

ought to be w . This will take place if the final 
syl. in —'— is omitted and one short syl. added before the 
foot——, resulting in w —w—. Our next variation is 
No. 42, the SfFafcio (variation). There are 4 iden¬ 
tical cases of this variation namely 100. 10 c ) 100. 11 a ; 
10012 a, c < 2 ). All these 4 instances have the common 
scheme namely, 

In this we can easily recognise the qewfrwi+i rhythm with 
the only difference that the first two syllables are short 
instead of one long syllable in their place. If we assume 
that two short syllables are equal 1 to one long syllable and 
allow the same to take effect-in the initial portion of the 
above rhythm, we will get a full} developed «KRifeWT.t ipada. 

Our next variation of group (itt) is No. 39 (~- w — 

N *' / -'- / ww — —) found in 126"34a, b (cal. edition!). 

The padas run thus: 

1 The stanza runs as follows 

faUHRt, 

raft «i: enofa 

a n 

2 Other padas in these stanzas are full “W-tlRl 0 padas. 
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dM ^ 

f$4 =* *1$ fort far ^ 

In them we find that the stwRww rhythm is 
suppressed in the middle of pada as is shown below. 

5 6 

- v '- / — w w w — || ~ ^-(**?<#• scheme) 


V-/ 



- w -— || w -rhythm 

suppressed). 

In the full and the suppressed schemes we notice how 
the two short syllables, namely the 5th and the 6th have 
been contracted into one long, namely the 5th. Hence, 
tracing backwards we hold that the Vasantatilaka pada 
has come out of the latter pada above by subjecting the 
long quantity of its 5th syllable to the process of resolution. 

SECTION III. 

Metrical evidence brought to bear on the genuine- 
ness of the MB. {Adi) version of 

Judging on the basis of facts presented in connection 
with the metrical comparison of the two parts of the Mat- 
saya purana, we find that the metres of Part I have, at 
almost every step, distinct features of their own and 
that the metres of Part II have undergone a distinct 
development and are' therefore not metrically interrelated 
to those of Part I to which they do not form a natural 
sequel. It might be further inferred from the above fact 
that the first part, namely the of the Matsya 

does not form a part and parcel to the rest of the work 
to which it seems to have been added as an extraneous 
appendage. 
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We are now in a better position than before to exa¬ 
mine the metrical differences 1 of the two versions of 
the Jraiffatet. A metrical survey of these is to 
be found in the following tables according to our previous 
method of metrical analysis. 


(i) Textual differences which do not affect the metre have not been taken into 
consideration. 
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(51 per cent.) padas = 201 

So—136 I —2 (49 per cent.) 
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Besides the above analysis we can also classify all the 
verses having textual differences into four classes on the 
basis of the nature of metrical differences present therein. 

Class I .—Verses which are non-classical in the MB. 

(Adi) become classical in the Matsya. 

Class II .—'Verses which are non-classical in the MB. 

(Adi) remain non-classical in the Matsya. 

Class III —Verses which are classical in the MB. 

(Adi) remain classical in the Matsya. 

Class IV .—Verses which are classical in the MB. 

(Adi) become non classical in the Matsya. 

N. B. —(1) The verses of classes I and IV change 
their character, while those of classes II and III do not 
do so. But this does not mean that the verses of the 
middle classes (II and III) cannot undergo any develop¬ 
ment. They can and they do present signs of more or less 
regularity in one or the other version. 

(2). The change in the metrical character of the 
verses of the first three classes in general and of the first 
class in particular does not require any explanation as it is 
quite consistent with our previous views. The case is other¬ 
wise with the verses of the last class and demands ex¬ 
planation. We are now in a position to explain the im¬ 
portant metrical differences found in the two versions of 
the wfiPc® in the order of the table given on page 45. 

First of all we find that the number of symmetrical 
stanzas increases by 4 in the Matsya version. Coming to 
particular instances we find that one stanza namely, 42, 9 
is altogether omitted in the MB. (Adi) version. The 
other three stanzas which become symmetrical in the 
Matsya version are as follows:— 
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Matsya. (1) 25*43 (2) 31*16 (3) 40*7 
Adi. (1) 70*50. (2) 76‘24 (3) 85*7. 

W© shall now go to each instance separately and try to 
see how this change takes place. 

For reference we give the actual padas in which the 

difference is seen. 

MB. (Adi). Matsya 

(1) 70-53 25*43 

a, c — i<> a, c — ip 

b =.-= io( * ) b = *°f. ) 

d — * d==f(#RTW 

(2) 76*24 31*16 

tt= = ( ^ stJ^PU^rf a --= ioST : 

b, c, d—= ?o b, c, d =?° 

(3) 85-7 40-7 

a, b, c =?o a,b,c.=io 

d-=( ataw ) = i (gwr PTUft..) 

We find in these instances that with the little difference 
in reading (without affecting the meaning at all) the rhyth¬ 
mical regularity has been introduced in the Matsya. 
This has been obviously done under the increasing influence 
of the classical element of the Matsyapurana proper, i. e., 
Part II. 

Coming next to the unsymmetrical stanzas we find that 
their number decreases in the Matsya by 7 and the number 
of unsymmetrical stanzas of the first kind increases by 4. 
This naturally results in the decrease (in the Matsya) in 
the number of unsymmetrical stanzas of the second kind 
by 9t. 


fThere nre no unsymmetrical stanzas of the 3rd kind in the Matsya. 
There are two such stanzas in Adi. 
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The two unsymmetrical stanzas of the third kind 
(in Adi) become unsymmetrical of the second kind in the 
Matsya in the following manner. 

MB. (Adi) Matsya 


85-5 

a — sifWisJMt 


40*5 

a — fo fapq 

b =(same as in Adi) 

C — ?o(3o'.tereWR: 


d = n 

MB. (Adi) 
87-45 


d — (same as in Adi) 
Matsya. 


42-23 


a — 'TCM=ti- $rW ftft'rra qtoif 3 l) a—same as in Adi 3ro-if 3 1. 

6=^rm arsi#Hi: %oif 3,6 l)b ---= .«noif 3 l 

c c — =tir»ftq;?reiT 3 .. 

d— gqquRl (*rroif 11) d = *n« if 1 l (same as 

in Adi). 


In the first example we find that the rhythm — 

—^ w - w - (a and c) MB. which we have placed 

among %F#ft variations (3® if 1, 3, 6 long) is replaced by 
the lndravajra rhythm in the Matsya. We hold that this 
has not been done for metrical reasons only because the 
same variation is also found in about 10 places in Part 
I (Matsya) and in one pada in Part II (Matsya). (l) The 
occurrence of this rhythm in Part II is more significant and 
decides in favour of (1 ° this rhythm being regarded as not 
totally objectionable. 

The very fact that the readings of the Matsya suit the 
context better than the readings of the MB. (Adi) makes 

(i) The following is the pada 

33S vwi =3 (55*13 C.) 


<il) The very f.ict that there is only one occurrence of this rhythmical 
variation shows that though it was not favourable, yet it was tolerated. 
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us think the Matsya readings are the results of the working 
of the desire for textual improvement under the guidance 
of rhythm. 

In the second instance 1 , the Matsya readings are seen 
to undergo a definite rhythmical development as already 
indicated. The second line of the stanza, though remains 
non-classical in the Matsya is yet seen to have greater re¬ 
gularity in the fact that it approaches the Vatormx rhythm 
in greater degree than the corresponding line of the MB. 
(Adi) approaches the Vaisvadevi rhythm. The third line of 
the same stanza shows remarkable development by becoming 
classical-6alini-in the Matsya without doing serious harm 
to the meaning. 

We shall now turn to account the differences in reading 
of the same stanza. The omission of the phrase 
in the Matsya is important. We read in the MB. (Adi) 
version of the summary of the story attached in the very 
beginning of the roftnfta that sraifa observed penance on 
the ngp 2 . The lines run thus:— 

ace a ^ 

3a; W'J'' flcraqi: 

*T^Tt WraL 

wfarewflt. (Mil. I. 69‘60_61.) 

The above portion has been abridged in the Matsya as 
follows:— 

tra: s ^ 7o a jj 

7^ ^ 

_._ (Matsya 24. 70 71 

L VidCS ‘-42^S ^-P- 767 - 

2. The name of u mountain also called ,1 33 S T c f. ’R’l# MB. Ill 132*19 
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Here, we see that because the event of twrth’s going to 
forest and doing penance on *jggjr is omitted in the 
summary given in the Matsya it is quite consistently omitted 
in the real story. Thus the readings in question agree with 
the events of the summary given in respective works. 

Keeping this point in view when we find no explanation 
of the fact given in the Matsya how spent his long 
continued last days 1 after he had given everything to the 
Brahmans, we are led to conclude that the auothor did not, 
perhaps, notice the inconsistency arising in leaving the 
event contained in farw etc. and au: ’ 

and keeping at the same time. ‘^r%t ’ 

That spent his last days quite idly, without 
doing anything useful (as suggested by the Matsya version) 
is not at all desirable and proper, more so in comparison to 
gsfka of Adi. 

Coming to the next difference 2 in reading in the same 
stanza, we find that the rhythmical consideration is more 
kept in view than any other motive. The rhythm in 

we put under This is 

fo II 6 S 

found only in 10 cases in Part I and only in one example 
in Part II which shows the rapidly decreasing use of this 
rhythm in the Matsyapurana proper (Part II). N. B .—In 
our comparison of the zrancwftd versions so far, we have 
found the following motives at work to which the textua. 
differences so far seem to be due to. 

1. The rhythmical consideration. This plays an im¬ 
portant part among the symmetrical stanzas. 

1. ct. ’wra. 

2. Cf. 87-45 C. (Adi) and 42-23 0. (Matsya). 
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2. The desire to abridge the MB. version of the 
story. This spirit is seen throughout the Matsya version 
of the story. • 

3. A combined ivorking of the above two motives. 


Turning to the unsymmetrical stanzas of the first kind 
we find from our table that there are three stanzas more in 
the Matsya (Part I) than in the Adi (Part I-A). But as one 
stanza which is unsymmetrical of the 2nd kind in Part I 
becomes unsymmetrical of the first kind in Part 1-A, we 
get actually four such stanzas which are unsymmetrical 
stanzas of the 2nd kind in Part I-A, but become un¬ 
symmetrical of the first kind in Part I. We shall take them 
up one by one. 

, \ MB- (Adi) Part I-A. Matsya (Part I.) 

W 83'23. 38-22- 


a = 

b -= aftciJjrrnatfiiT 

C — UTo if, l, 

d = *rr» 


a — 3To 



c — ur» if, l. 

d — 


The slight change in reading in the (b) pada above is 
seen to be guided by the sense of rhythm. The (Adi), Part 

I-A rhythm of the same pada, namely, ^- 

—-- is altogether absent from the Matsyapurina 
proper, (Part II) and from the Matsya 'Part I) as well. 

This very fact seems to have led to the rhythmical 
change as found in Part I ( 38'22 b .) 

MB. (Adi) Part I—A Matsya (Part I.) 

(«) 86-17 41-16 

Q> = a — ( ft 
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6 — 'TT<*fa: b = *n® (A 'n$u?i k 'n._ 

c = «to 

d — 3« 

The above changes in reading are clearly due to the con¬ 
siderations of metre. A general improvement in meaning 
has also taken place by replacing the general form 

by the first person present form wft in pada ‘o’ and 
by removing the ellipsis in pada ‘b ’ by putting for 


MB. (Adi) Part I-A. 

(Hi) 87‘5 
a ~ ft® 
b — f»® if, l 
c = ('m * si3 aftuRTT 
d = ur° 


Matsya—Part 1. 

42’5 
a — srr © 
fe= «KTo ifi 

C ? fTP (fI53F% ".■) 

d — ftT® 


(it) 86-7 
a fT® 

b — #cr ^ ct'S 
c =f® 


42-6 
a — Sf® 

b = 50 —uftrcra) 
c = f® 


d = tit® d — ut® 

In the above two stanzas the metrical consideration is 
seen at work in slightly changing the text. 

Besides the four instances given above, there are two 
more among the unsymmetrical stanzas of ths first kind 
which also show rhythmical development. We cannot' 
put them under the same category as the other four cases,' 
namely under class I, as the character of the metrical 
differences present in them throws them under the third 
class. That this is so is seen from the 1 fact that they re¬ 
main all the time the unsymmetrical stanzas of the first 
kind, as their verses change front) one classical variety to 
another. These stanzas are the following:— 
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UP. (Adi), 

Part I—A. 

Matsya (Part I) 

(i) 70-52 


25*45 

a, b-i to 


a, 6 = 

c=«rr« 

5B& 3 s awl qhiq. c=\o § 3 * <wn 

ft tou 

d=%o 


•Sr 

II 

(it) 84*4= 


39*4 

a=^to 

if 1 Z. 

1 

0 

b, c=io 


0 

T 

d=3 T» 

if 1Z. 

d=<° (3) 

Sfgvir S3*1I% 

Mi ftife s«jiri 


In both these cases the Indravajra rhythm is seen 
to have been preferred to vatormi rhythm, a fact quite 
consistent with the process of metrical evolution. We, 
therefore, think that the Matsya readings are more de¬ 
veloped than the Adi readings. We also notice that the 
reading of l d’ pada (Part I), M Ms ^rr swifct in more 
clear than 3 # sj§*it (Part I-A) 

The state of things found in the unsymmetrical 
stanzas of the second kind in Part I is not quite the same 
as that seen in the instances examined upto this time. We 
have not yet come across the metrical differences which 
characterise class IV. Such cases are found among the 
stanzas of the above kind in about 14 instances. 

We shall now record important cases of metrical differ¬ 
ences, following the classwise classification given on 
page 46. 

(i) The stanza containing the above reading runs as follows:— 

4m stw % 'rafat, 

swftt (MB. Adi, 84 4). 

The Matsya reading for the last pada is SPUf^T. 

(Matsya 30*4d) 
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Verses coming under Class 10). 


MB. ( Adi-Part l-=A) 

Matsya (Pari 1). 

(1). 70*516—?ito if U, T<TPiT^ 23 Aib—io 



(2). 70 , 54-i 

25-48&= 

>fi <ptt a— srcg# 

(3). 70-65 
g*f to w* 

25-56 

?no if 7 1 

a=*no 

%o if 3s. 

g^r *pr Pra«rcftaF& 

(4). 70'66 

25-57 

c— (Misfires? pto) 

c=?n» 5 3W^ 

(5'. 83-1 

38*1 

c =(awrtsi 

fra.) c=*o 

( . . .si . .) 

(6). 83*2 

382 

&=( *roit si jkjss!) 

h—io 

(..*$*) 

(7). 83*3 

38*3 

c—(*ft foror am sass-.) 

C=% T« 

(^t 1 fttfmwiT.-) 

(8). 83*4 

38*4 

d=(mr ^tug^rmii *fO 

d=i o 

srfrl^WI^) 

to 

00 

CO 

39-8 

c—^r <Tcra: sttrth 

c=i o 

(... oo a*e - ... ) 


(i) . For the characteristic of the verses of this class refer to p. 46, 

(ii) . This reading is found in ^ and ^ texts of the Matsyapurana (cf. 
An.ind. edi, 39*3c-foot-nQte under the c pada), 
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Verses of Class I— continued. 


MB. {Adi Part l—A). Matsya {Part I). 

(10). 84'10c—if l, (at near. . . ) 39*10t— ar<» (g|.. . 
In some of the instances the metrical consideration 
is seen to be solely at work. In some, of course, the desire 
to improve the meaning controlled and guided by 
metre takes effect. The latter cases seem to be the follow¬ 
ing:—We note the serial number only (2), (3) (4). 

Verses of Class II 

Verses which are non-classical in the MB. (Adi— 
Part I A) remain non-classical in the Matsya (Part I) in 
the unsymmelrical stanzas of the second kind. 

MB. {Adi—Part 1 A). Matsya {Part. 7). 

1. 70*51 25-44 

(asftfttr w) d=(at .) t° if 3 1 

2. 70-59 25 50 

b = (wafa v* w 4 nm.)d = to if 3 ,8 / (sn? .) 

3. 70*60 25-51 

</= jjfzj-Ts wfcnftar®*) d = anharat aoif 5 7,7 s 
• • 

4. 83-3 38-3 


b — « t b — 5ft | ■ 


5. 83-4 
6 =*r<> if 3 l 

6. 83‘5 


38-4 

asttsaatt =b arif 3 / a# ar<?5Tiraa>i 

38*5 


b — % if lj 3 / it^aan atwat aflat b—%o if 7 s ..al s afl i -a r.. 
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Verse* of Class II— continued- 


MB. (Adi—Part A) 

Matsya (Part I) 

7. 

84-3 

39-3 


c = lo if 3 l (ft ftRrer: ^ toMiPti)/ 

) = nroif 2 / i%ftferer:~") 

8 . 

84-6 

39-6 


a = moif 1,3 l ^ wife a = 

% if 1, 3, 6 / ^aatnt.. 

9. 

85*2 

40*2 


a = I® if 6 , l, srrfar^rafr Jrwfowfe: 

a = (—^ntoni) 

10 . 

86-6 

41*5 


c— if 1 , 2 ,61 ?n srrara* uwwi f^r iwt, c =$n srma: 



if 8,11 s. 

11 . 

8616 

4115 


a =$o if 3, 5, 8 l ai<fe jttto siraq. 

a=4o if 3, 5, 6 l .ft 



toittoi i\m^ 

12 . 

87-3 

42-3 


a=|o if 3,5,81 ht to tojh < 

x=|oif 5 l .fo w w wrih 

13. 

871 

42*4 


b = to if 1 , 3,6 l wr 

b= nro 1 ,3 L...m sn 



fngnrfeiPi 

14. 

87*8 

42-8 


c = nro if 1 , 3 , l 5jpafe<R^5 c= 

*iw if 1 ?, 7s,.sfem wct 


nrgsit’nPn fen: 

rf=nw if 6,7, s. W 3 



nra TOife nraiin. 

15. 

87*48 

42*26 


a = nr if 1, 3, l ajfWte 

a W*m . 


b = transfer n«N b intn *§to ^ 


*tifl,3f 

b=w> if 1, 3 l 
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We have said before that it is also possible for the 
verses of the second and the third classes to have undergone 
more or less metrical development one way or the other and 
yet to have retained their original character—classical or 
non-classical. Here and in the next group we come across 
actual instances which if divided on the basis of the above 
fact are seen to full into the following three sub-classes (i );— 

Sub-class I. —Under this class we put those instances 
which show rhythmical development in the Matsya (Part t) 
of course, by changing more or less their rhythm. 

Sub-class II. —The verses under this class practically 
retain their rhythm in the Matsya in spite of the difference 
in reading. 

Sub-class III. —Here we group together those instances 
in which definite rhythmical development cannot at present 
be said to have taken place in spite of rhythmical changes. 
We shall now arrange all the verses of class. 

II. As sub-divided. The serial numbers of the main 
Class are given. The figures 1 and 2 are used as indices 
for the MB. and the Matsya. 

Sub-class I* 

MB.—Adi Part I-A. Matsya—Part I. 

4. 83-3 38*3 

& r ( w - w - -) fc 2 ( ww - 

N. B .—The initial foot (^-) of b 1 has been subjected 
to double anacrusis in b\ resulting in foot w s-/ - which is 
rhythmically the same as the initial foot of Indravajra, 
namely w - w . Hence b 2 practically becomes Indravajra 
in effect, b f remaining irregular. 

9. 85*2 40’2 


12 syls 


to if 6 / 


13 syls. 


,^r(-' 


sravrar if 8,11 s. 


XI 


(1) The same sijb-classiflcatioa will hold good for the verses of class III. 
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h. B. In o 2 a new metre altogether is seen, in the 
formation. 


10 . 86*6 41 - ;?. 

c l — t« if 1, 2, 6, l. c 2 = if 8,11 s. 

N • B .—In c 2 a case like the one above is visible. 

12. 873 42*3 

a 2 = to if 3 . 5 , 8 l. —a? %o if 5 l. 

N. B. —The verse a~ approaches Lndravajra more than 
o* approaches Vaisvadevi- 

13. 87*4 424 


b' 1 — to if 1, 3 > fi i b 2 to = if 1, 3 l. 

In W these syllables are defective, while in b 2 only 2 
remain in that condition. 

Sub-class II. 

MB. ( Adi—Part I-A). ( Malsya—Part I.). 


2. 70*59 
b = to if 1, 3, 8 l 
5. 83*4 
b — sffo if 3 l 


25*50 

b = to if 3, 8 /. 
38*4 

b = *r if 3 l. 


Sub-class III. 

N. B .—The quantity of the initial syllable has not been 
taken into much consideration in No. 15. 


1. 70*51 
d — *no if 3 / 
3. 70*60 


25*44 

d = t. if 3 /, 
25*51 


j_ *ro if 1, 3 l 

a ~ fit 51,1 a. 

6. 83*5 b = t« if 1, 3 l. 


7. 84*3 

c = to if 3 1. 

8. 84*6 

a — *n® if 1 , 3 if. 


38*5 b = t® if 7 s 
39*3 

b = *rro if 2 /. 
39*6 

a = t - if 1, 3, 6 /. 
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11 . 86*16 
a = t«* if 3, 5, 8 l 
14. 87-8 

c —5- = Efro,if 1 l. 


ii vS 

11 syls. OT °*' 
15. 87‘48 
a = ?n<> if 1, 3 l. 
b — ?n«> if 1, 3 l 


41- 15 

a = if 3, 5, 6 l. 

42- 8 

=*rar if 1 7 s. 


?n°if 2 l. 


10 syls- ’ 

——-aw if 6, 7 s. 

10 syls. 

42*26. 

a =?ito if 3 /. 
b = *roif ], 3/. 


N. B.— As it is neither our present aim nor necessity 
to trace the historical development of some of the rhythms 
present in sub-class III, we pass on to the verses of class 
III. 

Verses of Class III. 

Verses which are classical in the MB. (Adi) Part I=A 
remain as such in the Matsya (Part I). 

MB. ( Adi—Part I-A) Matsya (Pari I). 

1. 8616 38-15 

b =4o (s?as;rd b =50(.anwn) 

2. 8418 39*18 

c ==mo (spqi atft qaarargsTd) c — *ir» (~~«im3mig«KnO 

3. 8618 41*17 

a — **[» (*4 am jrmh1 jtowh. ) w cr=(.former 

4. 86 9 41-8 

a —l[o (srs^rfir ar si<ra saraaO ar« a=( ft swaHT: srcraq[) 

N.B.— The sub-classification of these verses being not 
necessary we proceed to the verses of class IV. 

Verses of Class IV. 

Verses which are classical in the MB. (Adi—Part I 
=A), become non-classical in the Matsya (Part I), 
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MB. ( Adi-Part I^A) 

1. 70-56 

c i° — waift ] 

2. 70-59 

c _ fio[ ^ swra: it] 

3. 73-65 

4. 70-69 

c =5o[^flfa% g^4Nn]c — 


{Matsya—Parl 1) 
25*49 

c = ?o if 7 s. 

(fcr 

25-50 

C — [..JjtTOtfftft] 

25-56 

7 _ 1 ® if 3 s. 

0 _ woif 7 /. 

[ftar ff% afl«pr ut <n <na] 

25-59 

no if 7 1 


5. 84'6 39 6 

d—i* [:i 4ft*t^ 5TW sjqjift] (l — [a# 4w 5n;wf wfa] 

6. 84-8 39'8 

b — io [<wt srcirft qfaww%] [6 -—cwreftft a srwrrcjni] 

7. 84-9 

a =5« ( ) 


90-Q 

wo if 1, 7 / 
a = 5o if 3 £ 

( #lHt tWcRffgstfNl) 


8. 84-24 39-28 

1) JJfiRWI^«q:) 6 — 5° if 7 S,' ...<ft Hfifo flft._) 

9. 86*9 41*8 

a — (o ( a^rft at m aw a^ran) a =ar»'..ft aj swtrat..... 

[ N.B .—The quantity of w in both readings has been 
taken to be short. If in the Matsya reading the quantity 
is taken to be long the same instance will be put under¬ 
class III]. 

10. 8613 41-12 


b =W ( qi ^WTfTOWft sftW?ft / b — Wo if 2 l (TOft .) 

c = ( ftSf MnFP# ) c — I® if 3,6 1 (dtsfe ^r„„) 
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11. 87-42 42-20 

1 or 

a = ip (^R OcTOOft ^4f) « == *?N flRWt Sln&T ) 

50 (^R OT! eR.) 

12. 87-44 4222 

d = ?o jwtoh )<l --(rurs) »Rcii gsrarer:) 

13. 87*46 42-24 

c =j %o (a^is^Tt ucw^ift) ? c (srwi: *rrt: srasa&rft) ? 

14. 87-48 42-26 

■ 50 ( =si#«r \iv. ) ( g-WR #fii:) 

-70-51. 2544 

The rhythmical irregularity in the above verses 2 of the 
Matsya (Part I) may be attributed (a) to the attempt to 
bring about textual correctness in accordance with the 
rules of classical sandhis 3 in No. (6), ( b ) to careless 
omissions in writing in Nos. (2) and (14) and (c) to the 
working of unrestricted desire to improve upon the sense 
to the sacrifice of metre in the remaining cases. 

We have already given instances to show that the 
desire to improve upon the meaning of verses has been at 
work, though it was guided and controlled by the true 
appreciation of rhythm. That very desire is seen here in 
its free activity. 

As it is not our particular concern to enter into the 
discussions of meaning of these verses, we may finish our 
metrical evidence with the remark that even in cases where 
improvement in meaning is not certain, the rhythmical 


1. This reading is found in *T text (cf. Anand edi. 42*20 foot note.) If this reading 
is adopted the same verse will come under class III. 

1. The following ca£es are excluded as they have been already accounted for: — 
No. (9); No. (10). 

2 . 'Hiatus ’ is not tolerated in the Matsyapurana. This shows that the Matsya. 
(Part I) belongs to a period later than (MB. Adi Part I—A). 
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irregularities in the Matsya (Part I) can be safely averted 
from doing any serious harm to our previous conclusions— 
those rhythmical irregularities being tolerated in the 
Matsya—especially in view of a detailed mass of evidence 
having to support our previous views. 

SECTION IV. 

Omissions or additions in one or the other work. 
Omissions in the Matsya giving rise to difference in the 
story of 

We have so far taken the evidence of metre and it is 
on this basis that we decide in favour of the priority of the 
Mahabharata in general and of the Adiparva (Part I=A) 
in particular to the Matsyapurana in general and Part I in 
particular. As a natural consequence of this we are led to 
believe in the genuineness of the MB. version of all the 
common portions (referred to on p. 2) in general and of 
1*70—87 in particular. 

But we remember to have said very little about the 
following two common portions, especially about the latter. 

MB. I. 18*53—58,J9*1—33 (>9*35-61 

W " Matsya 251 •5—36 W 24 55-71 * 

We have not much to say in connection with the first 
portion, which though partly written in trimeter verse, 
contains any difference scarcely worth our discussion. The 
following few differences might be noted :— 

MB. I. 19. Matsya 251. 

1. 25 a = ) 28 c — *> if 1 s. 

. 

2. 29 &=*ro(jTsn?7rarfirscT( 32d=*o <rr5cit: wpcrk) 

N.B .—The interchange of and 5® is a common thing in 

the verses of the above portion. 
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This finishes our treatment of those portions which are 
written in trimeter verse. We have now to collect whatever 
material wc can gather bearing on the main problem from 
the remainiug common portions (which are written in 
dimeter verse) in particular and from elsewhere in 
general. 

On the basis of our comparative study of these common 
portions we have already remarked that they arc characte¬ 
rised more by the omissions or additions of certain passages 
than by the textual differences of other nature. We have 
also said that these omissions sometimes affect, more or less, 
the events of the story. We shall confine our remarks to 
those omissions or additions which form part of the Adi 
(Part L=A) and of the Matsya (Part I) as they throw some 
light on the question of the genuineness of that common 
portion. 

From the point of view of the Mahabharata we find 
omissions .of certain portions in the Matsyapurana in about 
85 places. We will not have to deal with all of them, as the 
omissions in (54 places are already either treated as interpo¬ 
lations or are omitted in some manuscripts of the Maha¬ 
bharata 1 . Hence we cannot attach much value to these. 
Out of the remaining 20 omitted portions we shall select only 
two portions for our consideration and shall, by way of 
example try to show how the story has been affected. The 
remaining portions ai'e either too small or do not much 
affect the story. 

The selected portions are (1) 1.69.50—57 and (2)1 
70‘35—40. We shall now take them up one by one. 

In 1. 69‘50—57 we come across a very brief account of 

1. cf. MB. pp. 1—3, 
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the life of king OTft containing a description of his long- 
continued indulgence in enjoyments with his wives, his 
unsatiability in that connection and his ultimate resolve to 
relinquish every enjoyment of senses with the most instruc¬ 
tive remarks 

* «rrs wmsTrq'mrfa | sot »pr i wW tftfM 

ans; raw: frsrawra ot sw<t. n 

The Matsya version of the summary which is contained 
in only one stanza namely ot ^5 nssrrat qqTiarurFra: I svijsss 
wrwi s(Matsya 24’(>8 c. d, t>9 a. b.), carelessly omits 

the ini cresting and the instructive facts about Yayati’s life 
which could have been given without making the summary 
long. This omission in the Matsya version is also not 
consistant. with the Puranic practice of summarising long 
events. All important facts of a connected st ory or event 
must be noted in the summary is a rule observed always in 
the MB. and elsewhere in the Matsya as well. Hence we 
conclude that the MB. version in question is genuine. 

The second portion contains a detailed answer given by 
to graft's question 
The reply of runs as follows:— 

f*rr^TT%. 

qsiwT : 


wgo^5T ai 

Ifwragafwr?... 

gpwft *ri iwr Swfwr 3 i 
^rr ?rrarst-*T*3 g# «ug: whtot* 1 
wifdt fawr n? 

SKWftWTtWfiP OTWWTB^tiTO: 
fdfsffttkr w tosurpii 11 

(MB. I, 70. 3i—40). 
The Matsya version of the same event runs as follows:— 
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?h : dfopit for stfjcTr 

Wfft siT5<*m. ifiiur u: 

fdtssfafa ^r^s4r u^fawjiOTsr: h 

(Matsya 25-36 F.) 

In the latter version ^ who speaks there of his own 
accord, does not give any reason at all for his being killed 
and neither says how he was killed. The Matsya version is 
therefore rather disconnected and abrupt. 

To these two portions we may add a small portion con¬ 
sisting of two verses only 1 where is seen to give expres¬ 
sion to his anger on the repeated murder of by the 
Raksasas. The omission of these lines in the Matsya allows 
yiy; there to tolerate with indifference the barbarous deeds 
of Raksasas in murdering three times. This attitude 
of g'B towards Raksasas is neither just nor natural. All 
the three omissions which we have noted above go to show 
that in the Matsya, the story has been carelessly abridged. 

Among those portions which are read in the Matsya 
Part I but omitted in the MB. (Adi) Part I—A. none 
throws light on the present question. They have therefore 
been omitted here 3 . 

SECTION V. 

Evidence from other sources. 


Besides the few facts presented in the foregoing pages, 
in general support of the priority of the Mahabharata to 


.1, Such portions are as follows: — 
MB. (Adi) 

(1) -r/. Adi. 70*58. 


The portions marked X aro omitted in some MSS. 


Matsya Part I. 

X 

54-50—71 
25*17 ab. 
29*20 ab. 
30*30 cd. 

35 6 

30 5 ab. X 
39*23 ab. 
42*12 
4214 X 
42*29 
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the Matsyapurana and in particular support of the genuine¬ 
ness of the M B. version of the story of ?wnct, we add a 
few more available from other sides. 

8. Persons to whom the MB. and Matsya story is 
related. 

The very fact that the person to whom the story of the 
Mahabharata is told, namely king srw 1 , comes prior in 
lineage to sHrcfa, the son of swim, the listener of the 
Matsya story of king shows the priority of the 

Mahabharata version of the wra story. Again the very way 
in which the story of wit is introduced in the 
Matsyapurana undoubtedly decides that the story of wft 
does not originally belong to the Matsyapurana proper 
and that it has been borrowed from somewhere else. 

In the course of dialogue between Suta and the Rsis in 
the Matsya, the chief reciter, Suta suddenly introduces 
and into* with the words gu sw imi 2 3 * * * on 

being asked by the Rsis sw *gi& (Matsya 

25'1). The dialogue thus opened between ificnsffo and 
begins with the question of to 3i«WR wiii: 

sistw%: I m u stft «wpftnn 8 . (Matsya 24*4). 

Thereupon the whole story of qqrft is told by tffoc. 
We have not yet been able to find out where the story of 
jpnfct is recorded to have been told by to But 

1. The whole story of the Mahabharata from chapter GO (Adi onwards is related 

by a disciple of to son of (c/. MB. I. G3-8G-8S)t 

2. cf. Matsya 25*3. 

3 . The same question is put to by in the MB. (Adi 70.1a, b) 

after which the story of TOffi is immediately begun by TOW*. This also proves 

that fletttop of the Matsya is no other person than the son of as both claim 

*311* to bo their ancestor. 
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this does not take away from the statement 5 Cf 
wwwthe light it throws upon the question of priority of 
the MB. version of the wn% story. Even in ease the above 
reference is traced somewhere, it can, at its most, prove that 
the Matsya version of the wrier story is borrowed from there 
which in its own turn will come much later than the MB. 
version and will have to borrow from the Mahabharata as 
will be evident from the fact that the present version of the 
Matsya (Part I) contains much in common with the MB. 
(Adi) version of the wrft story. Finding, therefore, that 
our conclusion is not in the least affected under any of the 
above circumstances, we, judging on the present state of 
things, hold that the Matsya version of the wifa story has 
been borrowed directly from the MB. (Adi), the references 
to uuafas and tfR^ in the Matsya being either due to an over¬ 
sight or being deliberately put in to conceal the veal source 
of the story or being made to agree with some oral tradition 
of the same story. 

2. The Genealogical Evidence. 

The fact that the genealogy of 35 % given in the MB. 
(I. Gil. 1 — 88 ) stops at son of wurafa 1 while 

that in the Matsya (50*1—89) is prolonged to about 19 
generations 8 after shows that the Matsyapurana 

was composed several generations after The author’s 

desire to give a look of antiquity to the Matsya might be 
seen to have been betrayed in the witty remarks sr sRWift 
^ Ttraajt.put into the mouth of Suta before he is 


1. cf. mb. I GO'8(5—S3. 

2. (’/. Matsya, 50‘09—S9. The last king named is who is said to rula in 
(cf. at. 88). 
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actually made to go beyond and his son sifasfaraFtf 1 

while tracing the genealogy of Another fact which 

deserves notice in this connection, is that the sage 
who is referred to as a source of this future knowledge on 
the part of Suta 2 , is not seen to go beyond siwlwi in the 
Mahabharata at least. Even if Vyasa is found anywhere else 
to cross this genealogical limit (as perhaps in the Matsya) 
it will show (1) that that work is posterior to the MB. and 
(2) that all the Puranas were not written at one and the 
same time. 


1. Callt d 

2 . of. 


in MB. 

_ 


(Matsya 5072—73.) 
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THE PR ATI J N ACAN AKYA OF BHIMA. 

R. Ramamnoti B.A., (lions.) Research Scholar, 
University of Madras. 

It is a well-known fact that the “ Mudraraksasa ” 
treats about the accession of Chandragupta Maurya to 
the throne of Magadha after defeating the Nandas and 
the “ confederacy of the northern powers ” with the 
help of Canakya- This historical fact has been made 
the plot of a drama by a poet of the name of Bhlma. 
The drama goes by the name of “ Pratijnacanakya ” or 
Pratibhacanakya and Abhinavagupta refers to this drama 
twice in the Abhinavabharati. The following are the two 
extracts from the Abhinavabharati. 

[Vol. ii p. 343. Abhinavabharati (Deposited in the 

Government Oriental Mss. Library, Madras]. 

. 

Vol. ii p. 459. Abhinavabharati. 

From the above two extracts we infer that Bhima was 
a poet of a very high order as is shown by the adjective 
“ Mahakavi” and that he was the author of a drama with 
the twin names of “ Pratijnacanakya ” and “Pratibha¬ 
canakya.” 

This statement of Abhinavagupta is confirmed by the 
quotations in the latter-day anthologies. Some of the 
verses ascribed to Bhima in the Subliasitavali like 
“ ^ *BTfsr WRift and “ strong swoft izrer ” 

seem to have been taken from a drama and especially the 
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verse “dkrwg svrra?:” ascribed to Bhima in the Sfiktimukta* 
vali, seems certainly to be a verse in the Prastavana. 

No writer before Abhinavagupta as far as I know, 
mentions Bhima, or his dramas. There is no doubt as to 
the date of Abhinavagupta since he himself furnishes it 
in his “ Brhativrtti” on the “ PratyabhijnavimamnT.” 

iTT»l #^nk ” 

Thus Abhinavagupta’s literary activity ranges from 
990 to 1020 A. D. This then forms the lowest determinant 
of the date of the Pratijnacanakya. 

We shall in the course of this article fix the other 
determinant. That the Pratijnacanakya, had the same plot 
as the Mudraraksasa, is clearly suggested by the title itself, 
and a study of the names given to these respective dramas 
furnishes us with some interesting information. The 
“Mudraraksasa” gives pronounced prominence to Raksasa 
and his unhappy seal, while the “ Pratijnacanakya ” 
or the “ Pratibhacanakya to Canakya and his terrible 
pledge or to Canakya and his scintillating genius. This 
makes us infer that perhaps Bhima wrote his drama as a 
rival play to the Mudraraksasa. This perhaps legiti¬ 
mate, though speculative inference, is further strengthen¬ 
ed by the similarity in the names of characters in the 
play. Like “ Malayaketu ” in the Mudraraksasa there is 
“ Vindhyaketu” in the “ Pratijnacanakya.” In this con¬ 
nection it is necessary to refer to the date of the 
“Mudraraksasa.” No scholar will now agree to place 
Yisakhadatta to a date earlier than 800 A. D. Now, since 
the Mudraraksasa seems to be the first play dramatising 
the ascendancy of Chandragupta, and since the “ Pratijna- 
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canakya” seems to be a rival play it need hardly be said 
that the Mudraraksasa forms the upper limit of the date 
of the “ Pratij n aeanakya. ’ ’ Thus we may say that the 
drama in question should have flourished between 800 to 
1020 A. D. 

A further clue seems to be found in one of the cou¬ 
plets of Rajasekhara praising poets or their productions. 
One of such couplets praises a king of Kalafijar of the 
name of Bhimata. 

as SRWRUIc* 51N II 

Y. 43. Suktimuktavali 

(Deposited in the Government Oriental Mss. Library, 
Madras). 

The above verse equips us with the information that 
Bhimata was the author of five dramas and that the 
“Svapnadasanana” was the best among them. 

Kalafijar was a fortress, which was beautified later as 
a chief town, by the “ great builders,” the Chandels. The 
history of the Chandels according to V. A. Smith began 
only in the ninth century and Kalafijar fell into their 
hands only in the reign of Yasovarman the Chandel 
king in 916 A. D. This easily proves that Bhimata was the 
ruler of Kalafijar before the Chandels seized it, hence we 
may un-hesitatingly affirm that his rule should have been 
prior to 915 A. D. on the strength of these two reasons. 

(1) Rajasekhara’s reference. 

(2) Fall of Kalafijar. 

It is quite probable that the letters—“ta” at the end 
of the name “Bhimata” may have elided, his name thus 
reducing itself to simple Bhima. Since Rajasekhara 
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attributes five dramas to this king and since this really 
requires a high quality of creative genius, and since 
Abhimvagupta refers to a drama, the Pratijnacanakya, 
and speaks of its author Bhima as a “ Mahakavi ” it need 
not be thought as far-fetched or laboured, if we identify 
the two and include the Pratijnacanakya as one of the five 
dramas referred to before. 

Chronologically there is nothing incongruous. The 
adjective '‘Mahakavi” does not militate against the royal 
status since we find king Harsa of Kanouj speaking of 
himself in the of all the three dramas as 
«fl#. ftpa #r: 

This identity has enabled us to go a step further in 
fixing the date of the play. The play seems to have been 
written between 800 to 915 A. D. 

Thus we may conclude that the author of the Pratijna¬ 
canakya was no other than the king of Kfilanjar, that he 
was the author of five dramas of which we now know only 
two namely, the “ Svapnadasanana” and the Pratijna¬ 
canakya” and that he flourished within 800-= 915 A. D. 

• The Parthavijaya. 

The Parthavijaya is a drama, the exploits of Arjuna 
forming its subject-matter. There is no mention of the 
author’s name in the only two extracts we have in the 
^rngaraprakasa, and perhaps it would ever be tenanting the 
limbs of oblivion but for the reference to it by Rajasekhara. 
One of his appreciative couplets about poets and their 
productions, refers to Trilocana and his work “The 
Parthavijaya. 

ft (ft) si i 
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Suktimuktavali V. 33. 

Through some scribal error the name “ Trilocana” has 
been changed into “ Vilocana.” A reading of the verse 
will show the incongruity if we accept the reading 
“Vilocana”. 1 he poet wants to pun on the word Irilocana . 
The meaning is “how can we two-eyed beings understand 
the meaning of the Parthavijaya, the composition of 
(literally) the three-eyed.” The wsrc or literary delecta¬ 
tion is entirely lost if we accept the reading “Vilocana,” 

There is perhaps also another significant meaning 
enmeshed in this couplet. It shows that no one other than 
the three-eyed Lord can defeat Arjuna in the field of battle.* 
This meaning hence, is revelatory of at least a portion of 
the plot of the drama namely the fight between Lord Siva 
and Arjuna. 

Sufficient data there are, to fix Trilocana’s date with a 
fair degree of certainty. That Trilocana preceded 
liaja'ekhara, can be easily inferred from the latter’s appre¬ 
ciative couplet. This then forms the one limit of 
Trilocana’s date. A reference to the Paddhati of ^arnga- 
dhara helps us a little more. Two verses are ascribed to 
Trilocana under the chapter Visista-Kavi-prasamsa where¬ 
in Mayiira and Lana are praised. The following are the 
two verses. 

Rlt ^1% <1* II 

araeRftfaSffHt II 

qi^t from wft rpjjugisifr: ll 

p. 30 verses 186 - 87. 
^arrigadharapaddhati. ' 
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Mayura, if we accept the traditional account, is the 
father-in-law of Bana, hence the date of Bana constitutes 
the upper limit of Trilocana’s date. Thus the period of 
Trilocana’s literary activity is hedged in on either side, 
with the dates of Bana and Rrijasekhara. The date of 
Bana G50 A. D. and that of Rajasekhara 915 A. D., 
hence Trilocana should ha ve flourished in the intervening 
period. 


There is a Naiyayika Trilocana referred to by 
Vacaspati as his teacher in his 


(Vide 


Vacaspatimisra flourished in 841 A. D. So if the poet 
Trilocana should be identical with Vacaspati's teacher, 
then he should be assigned to the first-half of the ninth 
century. 

Two extracts from this drama are quoted in the 
SSrngarapraka^a. They are as follows:— 

nm, sra *mr <u$- 

fosril nus 

P. 480. Vol. ii ^riigaraprakasa. 

(Deposited in the Madras Oriental Mss. Library). 

a?T tftfcreRsi 

era ft 

a 'uc5>^i|5i ?r% I 

iTOU3Wi*rssswt 1^3 niKPi; 
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<iffirc?#i>Ret’i " Mrsfr f^TWRT *rl i 
*pfwriprcrr*rt c^r^r*^: 

ST^qrt istut R: II 

^tsR:—(sti-RRR. «JWI5^ ) 

ara^ft^ra^i *ro 

fer RfITRl% d^ ^cili^WI I 
fftTb R3R 5T3 clfl 
«EtR II 

P. 483, Vol. ii fSrngaraprakasa. 

The plot of the drama seems to be this. Envious 
Duryodhana inflamed at the prosperity of the Pandavas 
at Indraprastha, reduces them to grinding poverty, by 
defeating them in the game of gambling. In strict obedience 
to the pledge given before, the Pandavas meekly and 
without protest go to the forest. 

Duryodhana to parade his royal pomps and power before 
the Pandavas goes to the forest under the pretence of a 
hunting expedition. In the intoxication of his power he 
loses his mental ballast. Unfortunately the circumstances 
so conspire against him that he has to fight with and match 
his skill against the Gandharvas. Duryodhana is not only 
defeated and taken prisoner but also tied to a pillar. 
Arjuna who accidentally happens to pass by, sees the 
ridiculous position of his kinsman. His manly courage 
swells up. He defeats the Gandharva leaders and 
liberates Duryodhana. Liberated Duryodhana smarts 
under the smothering kindness of his kinsman-foe. In 
course of time Arjuna gets from Lord 6iva the invincible 
Pasupatastra. 



i The, stipulated period of forest life is over, and: Krsna 
is sent as an-ambassador of peace to Duryodhana. Krsna 
tries to persuade Duryodhana to give at least a pin-drop, 
sx>ace of land for the Pandavas and thus avert an inevitable 
war. Duryodhana remains adamant. War breaks out and 
the Pandavas become victors. 

This then in short seems to be the plot of the 
Parthavijaya of Trilocana. 

As observed at the outset, Trilocana seems to have 
flourished in the middle of the ninth century. 


SANSKRIT UDANAVARGA AND ITS PRAKRIT 
ORIGINALS. 

N. I\ Ghakravarfi M. A., Ph. D.' (Cantab), Lecturer, 
University of Calcutta. 

The subject of our discussion will be the work which 
is known by the name of IJdana varga. This title literally 
means a collection of Udanas or the utterances of the 
Buddha. The book was hitherto known through the 
translation into Tibetan and Chinese. Verses from the 
original Sanskrit work were first made available to scholars 
from a chapter published by Prof. Pischcl in the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Berlin Academy of 1S100. He collected 
these versus from the fragments brought from Central 
Asia by the German mission and called it the Turfan 
recension of the Dnammapada. 

Fragments of the same werk were found by Sir Aurel 
Stein, the more important of which were published by 
Prof, de La Vallu Poussin in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. 
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All these fragments were, however, written in the 
Central Asian form of Brahm!, as prevalent in Kucha 
about the 7th century. The fourth chapter of the same 
work was also published by Prof. S. Levi in the Journal 
of the French Asiatic Society. This was based on the 
Mss. brought by M. Pelliot, the leader of the French 
mission, whose collection also contains numerous fragments 
of the same work. 

Besides these fragments in Central Asian character 
there is in the French collection another earlier frag¬ 
mentary manuscript of the same work. This Ms. which is 
now preserved in the National Library of Paris, was 
found by Prof. Pelliot in Tun-Huang in Cental Asia. In 
its present condition the* Ms. is broken up into fragments 
of different sizes, some of which are quite small. The 
writing was done with ink and a thick pen on folios of 
brown birch bark. Paleograpbically the Ms. should 
belong to a period not much later than the fragmentary 
Ms- of the dramas of Asvaghosa found in Central Asia 
and published by Prof. Liiders. 

During my stay in Paris I had been allowed the 
privilege of working on this Ms. and the work is to be 
published shortly in the publications of the Pelliot Mission 
to Central Asia. 

The Udanavarga in my opinion, is a work of the 
Sarvastivada School of Buddhism and had probably the 
same place in the canon of that school as the Pali Dhaimna- 
pada in that of the Theravada School, now prevalent in 
Ceylon and Burma. 
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The work is divided into 33 Chapters of varying 
lengths, each bearing a separate title as we find in the 
Dhammitpada. It begins with Anil yd varya or the Chapter 
cun inpermanency and ends with Bifthtnanavargu. The 
work contains about 1,000 verses, and though only verses 
are found in the later recensions it appears originally to 
have contained a mixture of prose and verse. All the 
verses occurring in the Dhammapada and the Udana of 
the Pali danon are found in this work, besides, we find 
also therein many verses from other canonical texts 
suoh as the Itiruttaka, the Thera and the Theri-gaha, and 
other works of the Sutta and the Vinaya-Pitaka. 

The author of the work is known as Dharmatrata. 
He is said to be the maternal uncle of Yasumitra, who 
must be identical with the author of the Prataranapada. 
Both of these scholars were glories of the Sarvastivada 
School. According to Iliuen Tsang, Yasumitra is said to 
have been elected President of the Council of 500 monks, 
which was held in Kashmir at the order of Kaniska, though 
according to some, the honour is said to have fallen 
on Purna. The authorship of the Dhatukaya, which 
with the Prakaranapada is counted among the 7 oanonical 
works on the Abhidharma of the Sarvastivadins, is ascribed 
by some to Vasumitra and by others to Purna. Both 
"Dharmatrata and Yasumitra were inhabitants of Puskala- 
vatl (modern Hashtnagar) one of the capital cities of the 
time of Kaniska. Taranatha, the Tibetan historian, how¬ 
ever believes Udanavarga to be the work of a different 
Dharmatrata. 

That the work was very popular at one time both 
in India and in Central Asia is evident from the fact of 
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its being translated from the original Sanskrit into many 
foreign languages. I have said before that the work was 
first known to us through the Tibetan translation. This 
translation was done by an Indian named Vidyakarap- 
rabha or Vidyaprabhakara in collaboration with a Tibetan 
Scholar Lotsava-Rin-Chen-Mehog. The Tibetan collection 
known as Bitan-hgyur, also contains a commentary on the 
work, the Udanavarga vivarana of Prajnavarman. The 
commentary is also divided into 33 Sections as we find in 
the original text. 

In Chinese there now exist four translations of the 
Dhammapada of which two (I) the Tehon-yav-King 
(Avadanasutral and (2) Fa-tsi yav-song King (Dharma- 
samgraha, Matartha-gatha sutra) seem t > have been based 
on the Udanavarga. The other two the Fa-Kin-King and 
the Fa-Kin-pi-yu-King (Dharmapadavadanasutra) seem 
to be more akin to the Pali version of the Dhammapada. 
The earliest translation is the Fa-Kin-King which waa 
translated in the year 224 by Wei-Ki-san or Vighha. 
He was originally a fire-worshipper but later on he was 
converted to Buddhism. 

In 224 A. D. Vighna came to China in company with 
Tehon Liu-yen and brought with him an Indian text of 
the Tan-po-King (Dharma-pada-Sastra). They were 
asked to translate the work into Chinese and though none 
of them was well versed in the Chinese language, they 
made an attempt. It is partly for this reason that the 
translation is difficult to understand. We know from all 
this that the Dhammapada was known in China as early 
as the 3rd century A. D. or perhaps even earlier. 
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Apart from Tibetan and Chinese the work was also 
translated into other Central Asian languages. We know 
that the work was translated into the languages of Kucha 
in both its dialects, now known as the Tokharian and 
theKuchean.1 

Many fragments of these translations have been found 
by the German as well as the French missions, some of 
which have already been published. Besides we have 
found verses from this work transcribed into Soghdian 
character. 

The earliest manuscript of the Udana varga which 
is preserved in the Pelliot -collection and about which I 
have already mentioned, is interesting from various points 
of view. It is undoubtedly one of the earliest Mss. known 
to us. 

We know further from this work how the text gradu 
ally developed in course of time. The number of verses 
in this particular manuscript is much less than that found 
in the later manuscripts of the same work, written in the 
Central Asian character as well as in the Tibetan trans¬ 
lation, which closely followed this later version. This 
Mss. is also interesting from a linguistic point of view. 

Here the language is full of Prakritisms as we find 
in the Bower Mss. as well as many of the Buddhist Sanskrit 
works. The readings are also different in miny places 
from those in the later version. It bears the impression 
even with a casual reader as if the original version was 
written in a kind of Prakrit dialect and the work was 
Sanskritised at a later time. In the earlier attempt of 
translation traces of many Prakrit forms from the 
original text were left, which were changed into gram¬ 
matically correct Sanskrit in course of time. The readings 
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of this earlier version were closely allied to those of the 
verses found in the Pali canon. I give here one example. 
which may be interesting to the readers^ 

The following is the 7th verse of the eleventh chap/ter 
as found in (1) the earlier version (2), the later version,, 
and (3) in Pali. 

1. Kathan careya ^ramanye cittan ca na nivarayeti 
Pade pade visidantaU samkalpanam vasam gatah. 

2. Sramanye carati yastu svacittam anivarayan 
PunaU punah visidet sa samkalpanam va'am gataU. 

3. Kati ham careyya samnnam cititam ea na 
nivareyya Pade pade visideyya samkalpanam vasanugo. 

This is one of numerous such examples but one is 1 
ample to illustrate our point. 

Proof of a prakrit original of the Udana varga 

We can conclude from the indications given by the 
texts themselves that the verses of the Udanavarga were 
originally in Prakrit from which they were rendered into 
Sanskrit. Examples of Prakritisms are numerous, and 
we cannot brush aside the whole thing by saying that the 
work was in the so-called Buddhist Sanscrit. We can even 
go further in our conclusion and say that when the author 
wrote out the verses, as we find in the earlier version of 
the work, he had in his mind or may be even before his 
eyes the original verses in Prakrit which he had rendered 
into Sanskrit. 

We have at least two examples to support our thesis. 
One of these is found in the 18th Chapter of the' work. 
All the Manuscripts of the later version give the rea ding 
tat o'ny am anusdsita. The corresponding verse in Pali 



reads : ath'mnam anusaseyya. Bu,t in the earlier version 
this passage is rendered by tato’jmm anusa anto. Here 
the author must have confused P. anna (sk. anya) with 
gkt. ajna. The second example is found in Chapter XXX 
In our Ms. we find the reading pumso yajiio as opposed 
to P. dullabho purisd janiio. This verse is not preserved 
in any of the later Mss- but we find the parallel in the 
Mahavastu (III p. 109) which gives the reading 
pmusdjdmyo . Thus the word yajiio of our Ms. is only 
an erroneous translation of P. janiio while the regular 
form should have been jdnyo. The reading ajmyo of 
Mhv. corresponds to P. a janiio, a contracted form of 
ajdneyo —Skt. djaneyah ‘noble’. The author translates the 
word from Skt. djaneyah but this word is usually used in 
classical Skt. in the sense of a ‘horse of noble race.’ 

Besides these two examples we also come across forms 
which lead us to the same conclusion. They cannot be 
termed Buddhist Sanskrit because they are different from 
what we ordinarily find in Buddhist Sanskrit works, e.g., 
in XV. 6 we find the form nrpakam meaning ‘wise’. In 
P. as well as in Budh. Skt. the form is nipaka. Probably 
this word is connected with Sanskrit nipa ‘chiefs’ and the 
form as found in our Ms. may be due to a confusion with 
Sanskrit nr pa a king’. Similarly in XVI 14 we find the 
term posatham. While the latter Mss. have used uposatham. 
The correct Sanskrit form is upavdsalkt and in Budh. 
Sanskrit it is posadha. The form pos.itha is found in P. 
as well as in the inscriptions of Asoka. Again in XIX1 
we find iddrnah for Skt. tddrsah. In P. the form is 
tSyino. M. Senart connected idyino with Skt. Iddra. In P. 
this term is generally applied to signify Buddha or an 
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Arhat which is probably due to a confusion with Skt. tdyin 
a 'saviour'. The form tayina is found in the later Mss. of 
the Udanavarga but the form tadrmh is unique. It must 
be due to a confusion between Skt. t&dr* and P. and Pkt. 
tddino . Examples of this nature are numerous but the few 
mentioned above are sufficient for our purpose. 

Besides the structure of isolated words, there are other 
indications of our Ms. being based on a Prakrit original. 
In many places both at the beginning and in the . middle 
of a p&da, Sandhi has not been made. This is a serious 
infraction of the rules of Skt. grammar but is often found 
in Pali and Prakrit. In the later Mss. however the hiatus 
has been avoided by the introduction of enclitics such as 
hi, apt, ca, vd etc. 

Last of call, the metre also supplies us with a strong 
argument in favour of our thesis. The majority of the 
verses is composed in sloka metre, each pada of which 
usually contains 8 syllables. But here we find occasionally 
padas of 9 syllables. Padas of 9 syllables are not rare in the 
Epics, but here the case is a little different. If we examine 
all these cases of irregularity in our Ms. we defind that the 
pada has become hypermetrique owing to the Sanskritisation 
of some prakrit word. A very frequent example is 
furnished by the verb bhavati. In P. and Pkt. the form is 
hoii which is disyllabic and bhavati has three syllables. 
In the later Mss. the irregularity has been avoided by 
replacing hot' by syat. 

Though we are certain that the work had a Prakrit 
basis, it is rather difficult to determine from the examples 
we have got in this Ms. in what particular dialect of 
Prakrit th e original was written and I am not yet in a 
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position to commit myself. We can, however, draw two 
important conclusions from a study of the peculiarities 
found here: (1) that the texts of the verses of the 
Udanavarga approach very nearly to those found in 
the Pali canon, (2) and that the verses found here 
must have been translated from an original Prakrit. In 
course of time as the work passed through different hands 
it was gradually corrected into pure classical Sanskrit. 
As for the dialect which formed the basis of these verses, 
all that we can say at present is, that it approached very 
nearly to Pali and to the dialect attested by the ancient 
inscriptions which is usually known as the Western dialect. 

Besides the linguistic point of view this work is in¬ 
teresting from another point also. Though all these sayings 
passing under the name of Udaua are said to have been 
uttered by the Buddha himself we find that many of these 
are closely allied to similar verses found in the Brahmanical 
literature. It is difficult to prove where one borrowed from 
the other hut it seems more probable that many of such 
verses were current amongst the people and were handed 
down as well-known tenets of morality. We know that 
many similar verses gradually found their way into the 
Epic as well as into the early metrical Dharmasastras such 
as Manu etc. and were given the authority of Smrti. In 
this case also the verses which were originally common to 
all, were also adopted by the Buddhists and were regarded 
as authoritative sayings after they had found their way 
into the canon and sometimes passed even as the sayings of 
the Buddha himself. As an example we may quote Chapter 
XVIII, ii verse 14, of the Udanavarga which is also found 
in the Pali Dhammapada (verse 47). 
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Rra*>3i33 3 * 3 ; i 
gg nw 3513 R icgwfl * 1 ^ 5 % n 

In the Mahabharata we find the following verses. 

yqrcta H33H33I. i 

snwarara it 

3 33333*13 arrajBDRe 3*3; i 
ga «mt gnftar gfg<n?rc *re3fa l 
Similarly we find a verse in the Ramayana. 
jwt q^rart qsrai friRa qaaR. 333. 1 
<5* aw «ixaf*r *[R5T 3nm$33 ii 

The same verse is found in the 1st chapter of the 
Udanavarga as well as in the Sutta Pitaka of the Pali 
Canon. 

In Manu V-53, we find 

3% qt 3%3 3T3 331! 1 

with which we may compare Udanavarga Chapter XXIV, 
verse 22 etc. 

313 31% 34%*1) 3t 3%3 33TC133 II 

Everywhere the idea is the same while in places one 
agrees with the other word for word. 


THE END. 
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